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life in the cause of the liberation of his countrymen, and 
who is still labouring with almost superhuman effort 
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the world, the foremost Indian who is piloting the pro- 
gress of the country through troubled waters in the most 
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PREFACE 


The second volume of this work was published as long ago as 
1932. Among the many reasons which delayed the publication of 
this volume, one must count the excessive administrative and 
teaching work with which the writer is saddled; his continued 
illness ; the regrettable failure of one eye through strenuous work, 
which often makes him depend on the assistance of others ; and 
the long distance between the place of publication and Calcutta. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume is happily ready. 

In writing the present volume the author has taken great trouble 
to secure manuscripts which would present a connected account 
of the development of theistic philosophy in the South. The texts 
that have been published are but few in number and the entire 
story cannot be told without constant reference to rare manuscripts 
from which alone the data can be collected. So far, no work has been 
written which could throw any light on the discovery and inter- 
pretation of a connected history of Vaisnava thought. It would 
have been well if the Tamil and Telegu works could have been 
fruitfully utilized in tracing the history of Vaisnavism, not only as 
it appeared in Sanskrit but also as it appeared in the vernaculars of 
the South. But the author limited himself as far as possible to 
Sanskrit data. This limitation was necessary for three reasons : first, 
the author was not master of the various vernaculars of South India; 
secondly, the inclusion and utilization of such data would have 
made the present book greatly exceed its intended scope; and 
thirdly, the inclusion of the data from the vernacular literature 
would not have contributed materially to the philosophical pro- 
blems underlying the theistic speculations dealt with in this work. 
Looked at from the strictly philosophical point of view, some of the 
materials of the present book may be regarded as somewhat out of 
place. But, both in the present volume and the volume that will 
follow it, it will be impossible to ignore the religious pathology that 
is associated with the devotional philosophy which is so predomi- 
nant in the South and which so much influenced the minds of 
the people not only in the Middle Ages but also in the recent past 
and is even now the most important element of Indian religions. 
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Philosophy in India includes not only morality hut religion also. 
The most characteristic feaUirc of religion is emotion or .sentiment 
associated with a system of beliefs, and as such in the treatmcjit 
of the dominant schools of philosophy that originated in South 
India one cannot help emphasizing the important pathological 
developments of the sentiment of devotion. 'I'he writer hopes, 
therefore, that he may be excused both liy those who woukl not 
look for any emphasis on the aspect of bhakti or religious senti- 
ment and also by those who demand an over-emphasis on the 
emotional aspect which forms the essence of the Vaisnava religion. 
He has tried to steer a middle course in the interest of philosophy, 
which, however, in the schools of thought treated herein is so 
intimately interwoven with religious sentiment. 

The writer has probably exceeded the scope of his treatment in 
dealing with the Arvars, whose writings are in 'Famil, but there also 
he felt that without referring to the nature of the devotional philo- 
sophy of the Arvars the treatment of the philosophy of Ramanuja 
and his followers would be historically defective. Hut though the 
original materials for a study of the A,rvars are in Tamil, yet 
fortunately Sanskrit translations of these writings either in manu- 
script or in published form are available, on which arc almost 
wholly based the accounts given here of these 'I'amil writers. 

The treatment of the Pancaratra literature oifered some dif- 
ficulty, as most of these works arc still unpublished; but fortunately 
a large volume of this literature was secured by the present writer 
in manuscript. Excepting Schrader’s work, nothing of any im- 
portance has been written on the Pancaratra School. I’hough 
there are translations of the hJia^a of Ramanuja, there has been no 
treatment of his philosophy as a whole in relation to other great 
philosophers of his School. Practically nothing has appeared re- 
garding the philosophy of the great thinkers of the Ramanuja 
School, such as Venkata, Meghanadari and others, most of whose 
works are still unpublished. Nothing has also been written re- 
garding Vijnanabhiksu’s philosophy, and though Nimbarka’s 
bha^ya has been translated, no systematic account has yet appeared 
of Nimbarka in relation to his followers. The writer had thus to de- 
pend almost wholly on a very large mass of published and unpub- 
lished manuscript literature in his interpretation and chronological 
investigations, which are largely based upon internal evidence; 
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though, of course, he has always tried to utilize whatever articles 
and papers appeared on the subject. The subjects treated are vast 
and it is for the scholarly reader to judge whether any success 
has been attained in spite of the imperfections which may have 
crept in. 

Though the monotheistic speculations and the importance of the 
doctrine of devotion can be traced even to some of the Rg-veda 
hymns and the earlier religious literature such as the Gita and the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Vtmupurdnay yet it is in the traditional songs 
of the Arvars and the later South Indian philosophical writers, be- 
ginning from Yamuna and Ramanuja, that we find a special em- 
phasis on our emotional relation with God. This emotional relation 
of devotion or hhakti differentiated itself in many forms in the ex- 
periences and the writings of various Vaisnava authors and saints. 
It is mainly to the study of these forms as associated with their 
philosophical perspectives that the present and the succeeding 
volumes have been devoted. From this point of view, the present 
and the fourth volumes may be regarded as the philosophy of 
theism in India, and this will be partly continued in the treat- 
ment of Saiva and Sakta theism of various forms. The fourth 
volume will deal with the philosophy of Madhva and his followers 
in their bitter relation with the monistic thought of Sankara and his 
followers. It will also deal with the theistic philosophy of the 
Bhdgavatapurdna and the theistic philosophy of Vallabha and the 
followers of Sri Caitanya. Among the theistic philosophers the fol- 
lowers of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha occupied a great 
place as subtle thinkers and dialecticians. In the fifth volume, apart 
from the different schools of Saiva and Sakta thinkers, the Tantras, 
the philosophy, of grammar, of Hindu Aesthetics, and of Hindu Law 
will be dealt with. It is thus expected that with the completion of 
the fifth volume the writer will have completed his survey of 
Hindu thought so far as it appeared in the Sanskrit language and 
thus finish what was begun more than twenty years ago. 

A chapter on the Cdrvdka materialists has been added as an 
appendix, since their treatment in the first volume was practically 
neglected. 

The writer has a deep debt of gratitude to discharge to Dr F. W. 
Thomas — the late Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and a 
highly esteemed friend of his who, in spite of his various activities, 
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pressure of work and old age, has been a tnie jmnabandhu to 
the author, helping him with the manuscript and the proofs, 
and offering him valuable {suggestions as regards orthography, 
punctuation and idiomatic usage. Without this continued assistance 
the imperfections of the present work would have been much 
more numerous. I’he author is specially grateful to his wife, 
Dr Mrs Surama Dasgupta, Sastri, M.A., Ph.I). (Cal et Cantab.) 
for the continued assistance that he received from her in the 
writing of this book and also in reading a large mass of manu- 
scripts for the preparation of the work. Considering the author’s 
great handicap in having only one sound eye it would have been 
impossible for him to complete the book without this assistance. 
He is also grateful to Dr Satindra Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
for the help that he received from him from time to time. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPl'A 

June 1939 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BHlSKARA SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 

Date of Bhaskara. 

Udayana, in his Nydya-kmumdnjali^ speaks of Bhaskara as a 
commentator on the Vedanta in accordance with the traditions of 
the tridanda school of Vedanta and as holding the view that 
Brahman suffers evolutionary changes^. Bhattoji Diksita also, in 
his Tattva-viveka-tikd-vivarana^ speaks of Bhatta Bhaskara as 
holding the doctrine of difference and non-difference {bhedabheddf , 
It is certain, however, that he flourished after Sankara, for, though 
he does not mention him by name, yet the way in which he refers 
to him makes it almost certain that he wrote his commentary with 
the express purpose of refuting some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra, Thus, at the very be- 
ginning of his commentary, he says that it aims at refuting those 
who, hiding the real sense of the sutra^ have only expressed their 
own opinions, and in other places also he speaks in very strong 
terms against the commentator who holds the mdyd doctrine and 
is a Buddhist in his views^. But, though he was opposed to Sankara, 
it was only so far as Sankara had introduced the mdyd doctrine, 
and only so far as he thought the world had sprung forth not 
as a real modification of Brahman, but only through mdyd. For 

^ Tridatt 4 ii means “three sticks.” According to Manu it was customary 
among some Brahmins to use one stick, and among others, three sticks. 

Pandita Vindhyesvari PrasSda Dvivedin, in his Sanskrit introduction to 
BhSskara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra^ says that the Vai§nava commen- 
tators on the Brahmaputra prior to RSmanuja, Tanka, Guhadeva, BhSruci and 
YamunScarya, the teacher of Ramanuja, were all tridandins. Such a statement 
is indged very interesting, but unfortunately he does not give us the authority 
from which he drew this information. 

Bhattahhdskaras tu hhedd-hheda-veddntapiddhdnta--vddi^^ \ Bhattoji Dik- 
§ita’s Veddnta-tattva-Ukd'-mvaraTiay as quoted by Pandita Vindhyesvari Prasada 
in his Introduction to Bhaskara’s commentary. 

® sUtrd-bhiprdyapajTivrtyd svdhhiprdyd-prakdsandt 

vydkhydtam yair idatn sdstram vydkhyeyam tan-nivrttaye. 

Bhaskara’s Commentary, p. i. 

Also “ye tu hauddha<-matdvalamhino mayd’^vadinas te* pi anena nydyena sutra- 
kdrepai^ va nirastahd* Ibid, ii, z, zg. 

In another place £ 5 ahkara is referred to as explaining views which were really 
propounded by the MahSyana Buddhists — vigUatjt viccMnna-mUlam mdhdydnika- 
hauddha^gdthitarri mdyd--vddam vydvarnayanto lokdn vydmohayanti. Ibid, i. 4. 35. 
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both Sankara and Bhaskara would agree in holding that the Brahman 
was both the material cause and the instrumental cause {upHddna 
and mmitta). Sankara would maintain that this was so only l^ecaiisc 
there was no other real category wliich existed; Imt lie would 
strongly urge, as has been explained befort^, that mdyd, the category 
of the indetinitc and the unreal, was associated with Brahman in 
such a transformation, and that, though tlie Brahman was sub- 
stantially the same identical entity as the world, yet the world as it 
appears was a nidyd transformation with Brahman inside as the 
kernel of truth. But Bhaskara maintained that there was no mdyd, 
and that it was the Brahman which, by its own powers, underwent 
a real modification; and, as the Pancanitras also held the same 
doctrine in so far as they believed that Vasudeva was both the 
material and the instrumental cause of the world, he was in agree- 
ment with the Bhagavatas, and he says that he does not find any- 
thing to be refuted in the Pancaratra doctrine k But he dilFers from 
them in regard to their doctrine of the individual souls having lieen 
produced from Brahman^, 

Again, though one cannot assert anything very positively, it is 
possible that Bhaskara himself belonged to tluit particular sect of 
Brahmins who used three sticks as their Brahminic insignia in 
preference to one stick, used more generally by otlicr Brahmins; 
and so his explanation of the Veddnta-sfdra may rightly be taken as 
the view of the tridmidi Brahmins. P\>r in discussing the point tliat 
fitness for Brahma-knowledge does not mean the giving up of the 
religious stages of life {dsrama\ with their customs and rituals, lie 
speaks of the maintenance of three sticks as being enjoined by the 
Vedas'h 

Madhavacarya, in his Sarikara-mjayci, speaks of a meeting of 
Sankara with Bhatta Bhaskara, but it is diflicult to say how far this 
statement is reliable*^. From the fact that Bhaskara refuted i^ankara 
and was himself referred to by Udayana, it is certain that he 
flourished some time between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 
Pandita Vindhyei^vari Prasada refers to a copper-plate found by the 

^ V&mdeva eva updMna-kdrafjiain jagato nmittadulmxmni mi k manymik , . . 
tad etat sarmfft iruti^pranddham eva tmmdn nMni nir&kamiitytitit pidyiitimlu 
BhSskara’-bM^ya^ n, a. 41. ’ “ » 

^ Ibid, 

3 Ibid, ni. 4. a 6 , p. aoS; see also Faj:idita Vlndhye^varl’s Introduction. 

* Sai^kara'-vijaya^ xv. Bo. 
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late Dr Bhawdaji in the Maratha country, near Nasik, in which it 
is stated that one Bhaskara Bhatta of the lineage (gotra) of Sandilya, 
son of Kavicakravarti Trivikrama, who was given the title of 
Vidyapati, was the sixth ancestor of Bhaskaracarya of Sandilya 
lineage, the astronomer and writer of the Siddhanta-siromani ; and 
he maintains that this senior Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta was the 
commentator on the Brahma-^sutra^. But, though this may be 
possible, yet w^e have no evidence that it is certain ; for, apart from 
the similarity of names it is not definitely known whether this 
Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta ever wrote any commentary on the 
Brakma-sutra. All that we can say, therefore, with any degree of 
definiteness, is that Bhaskara flourished at some period between the 
middle of the eighth century and the middle of the tenth century, 
and most probably in the ninth century, since he does not know 
Ramanuja^. 


Bhaskara and Sankara. 

There is a text of the Chdndogya Upanisad^ vi. i. i, which is 
treated from two different points of view by Sankara and Bhaskara 
in connection with the interpretation of Brakma-^sutra, ii. i. 14'^. 
Sankara’s interpretation of this, as Vacaspati explains it, is that, 
when clay is known, all clay-materials are known, not because the 
clay-materials are really clay, for they are indeed different. But, if 
so, how can we, by knowing one, know the other? Because the clay- 
materials do not really exist; they are all, and so indeed are all that 
pass as modifications (vikdra)y but mere expressions of speech 
{vdcdrambhanam)y mere names {ndmdheyam) having no real 

^ Pandita Vindhyesvari PrasSda’s Introduction. 

® We hear of several Bhaskaras in Sanskrit literature, such as LokabhSskara, 
SrSntabhaskara, HaribhSskara, BhadantabhSskara, Bhaskaramisra, Bhaskara- 
sSstri, Bhaskaradik^ita, BhattabhSskara, Pandita Bhaskaracarya, BhattabhSs- 
karamiilra, TrikSii^amandana, Laugak^ibhSskara, {Sinidilyabhaskara, Vatsa- 
bhaskara, Bhaskaradeva, Bhaskaranrsimba, Bhaskarara^ya, Bhaskaranandanatha, 
Bhaskarasena. 

® He makes very scanty references to other writers. He speaks of Sandilya 
as a great author of the^BhSgavata school. He refers to the four classes of 
Mahesvaras, PSi^upata, Saiva, Kapalika and KSthaka-siddhantin, and their 
principal work Pancddhyclyi-^dstra; he also refers to the PcmcardtrikaSf with 
whom he is often largely in agreement. 

* tad-manyatvam drambhana>*$abdddibhyati, Brahma-siltra^ ii. i. 14. 
yathd saumya ekena mrt‘’pin4en asarvarn mt'i^mayaip vijndtajn syddvdcdram- 
hhai^ufii vikdro ndmadheyaifi nifttikPty^eva satyam (Ch. vi, i. i). 
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entities or objects to which they refer, having in fact no existence 
at allh 

Bhaskara says that the passage means tluit clay alone is real, and 
the purport of speech depends on two things, the objects and the 
facts implied and the names which imply them. The etlects (kdrya) 
are indeed the basis of all our practical behaviour and coiuiuct, in- 
volving the objects and facts implied and the expressions and names 
which imply them. How can the cause and effect be identical? 'Fhe 
answer to this is that it is true that it is to the effects that our speech 
applies and that these make all practical behaviour possil)lc, luit tlie 
effects are in reality but stages of manifestation, modification and 
existence of the cause itself. So, from the point of view that the 
effects come and go, appear and disappear, whereas the cause re- 
mains permanently the same, as the ground of all its real manifesta- 
tions, it is said that the cause alone is true —the clay alone is true. 
The effect, therefore, is only a state of the cause, and is hence l>oth 
identical with it and difixTent from it‘^. The ctfect, the name 
dheya)y is real, and the scriptures also assert this'k 

Bhaskara argues against Sankara as fi)ll()ws: the arguments that 
the upholder of nuTyd {mdydtddin) could adduce against tlawe who 
believed in the reality of the many, the world, miglu be adduced 
against him also, in so far as he lielieves in monism {mimiiti). 
A person who hears the scriptures and philosopliizes is at first 
under the veil of ignorance (ewidyd); and, if on account of this 
ignorance his knowledge of duality was false, his kiK)wlc‘dgo of 
monism might equally for the same reason be considered as false. 
All Brahma-knowledge is false, because it is knowledge, like the 
knowledge of the world. It is argued that, just as from the false 
knowledge of a dream and of letters there can be true acquisition 

^ BMmatii Brahma-sUtra^ u, 1. 14. Rahu is u demon which is merely a living 
head with no body, its sole body being its head ; but still we use, tor convenience 
of language, the expression *‘RahiCs head” ilidfw(i sirdj) ; mnihrly clay alom* is 
real, and what we call clay-materials, jugs, plates, etc., are mere expressions at 
speech having no real objects or entities to which they can apply—they simply ilo 
not exist at all—but are mere vikalpa; vded kmilmp drabhyate vikdmddtatu nu m 
tatwato'sti yato ndmadheya-rndtram » .yathd rdhaliJmdi* * 
nupdtl vastu^iUnyo vikalpa iti; tathd citvastutayd amtum vikdra-jattmi, 

vdg 4 ndnyasya uhhaymn dramhkamm vikaro ndmadheymn. , .ubhayam 
dlamhya vdg'^vyavaMfali pravartate ghaima udakmn dhare* ti mnmaymt ity mya 
idaffi vydkhydnam. , Mraii,a 7 n eva kdiyd-tmmid ghiifmmd a%Htd 0 mU . , 
syd'vasthd-mdtram kdryatn vyatiriktd'vyatmktayji hkti-mjutmmi dgamdpdya^ 
dharmitvdc ca anrtam anityam iti ca vyapcidUyaU. Bhdskam-hhtisyu, u. 1.14, 

* atha ndmadheyarfi satyasya satyamiti^ etc. Ibid. 
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of good and evil or of certain meanings, so from the false knowledge 
of words and their meanings, as involved in the knowledge of 
monistic texts of the Upanisads, there may arise right knowledge. 
But such an argument is based on false analogy. When from certain 
kinds of dreams someone judges that good or evil will come to him, 
it is not from nothing that he judges, since he judges from particular 
dream experiences; and these dream experiences are facts having 
particular characters and features; they are not mere nothing, like 
the hare’s horn; no one can judge of anything from the hare’s horn. 
The letters also have certain shapes and forms and are definitely by 
common consent and agreement associated with particular sounds; 
it is well known that different letters in different countries may be 
used to denote one kind of sound. Again, if from a mistake some- 
one experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or from some- 
thing false that he dies; for he had a real fear, and the fear was the 
cause of death and was roused by the memory of a real thing, and 
the only unreality about it was that the thing was not present there 
at that time. So no example could be given to show that from false 
knowledge, or falsehood as such, there could come right knowledge 
or the truth. Again, how can the scriptures demonstrate the false- 
hood of the world If all auditory knowledge were false, all lan- 
guage would be false, and even the scriptural texts would be non- 
existent. 

Further, what is this '^avidyd^^" if it cannot be described How 
can one make anyone understand it} What nonsense it is to say that 
that which manifests itself as all the visible and tangible world of 
practical conduct and behaviour cannot itself be described^. If it is 
beginningless, it must be eternal, and there can be no liberation. 
It cannot be both existent and non-existent; for that would be 
contradictory. It cannot be mere negation ; for, being non-existent, 
it could not bring bondage. If it brings bondage, it must be an 
entity, and that means a dual existence with Brahman. So the 
proposition of the upholder of mdyd is false. 

What is true, however, is that, just as milk gets curdled, so it is 
God Himself who by His own will and knowledge and omnipotence 
transforms Himself into this world. There is no inconsistency in 
God’s transforming Himself into the world, though He is partless ; 

^ yasy^)ii kdryam idam krtsnam vyavahardya kalpate 

nirvaktwfi sd na hkye* ti vacanaifi vacandr^thakarp, Bhdskara’-hhd^a, 
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for He can do so by various kinds of powers, modifying them ac- 
cording to His own will He possesses two powers; by one He has 
become the world of enjoyablcs {hhoffyo-hikti), and by tlic other the 
individual souls, the enjoyers (hhoktr); but in spite of tliis modifica- 
tion of Himself He remains unchanged in His own purity; fen* it is 
by the manifestation and modification of His powers that the modi- 
fication of the world as the enjoyable and the enjoyer takes place. 
It is just as the sun vsends out his rays and collects them !)ack into 
himself, but yet remains in himself the samel 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara’s Bhasya* 

From what has been said above it is clear that acconiing to 
Bhaskara the world of matter and the selves consists only in real* 
modifications or transformations (ptmmma) of Brahman’s own 
nature through His diverse powers. This naturally brings in the 
question whether tlie world and the souls arc different from Brahman 
or identical with him. Bhaskara’s answer to sucli a (|uestion is that 
“difference” {hhedo) has in it the characteristic of identity {abkeda- 
dharmasi ca ) — the waves arc different from the sea, but are also 
identical with it. llie waves are manifestations of the sea’s own 
powers, and so the same identical sea appears to be different when 
viewed with reference to the manifestations of its powers, tliough 
it is in reality identical with its powers. So tlic same identical fire 
is different in its powers as it burns or illuminates. So all that is one 
is also many, and the one is neither absolute identity nor absolute 
difference^. 

The individual souls are in reality not different from ( Jod; they 
are but His parts, as the sparks of fire are the parts of fire; but it is 
the peculiarity of these parts of God, the souls, that thougli one 
with Him, they have been under the influence of ignorance, desires 
and deeds from beginningless time^* Just as the dkdia, which is all 
the same everywhere; and yet the dkdh inside a vessel or a house 
is not just the same dkdsa as the boundless space, but may in some 

^ Bhdskara-bhd^ya, ii. i. 27, also 1. 4. 25. 

® ahheda*dhafmai ca hhedo yathd mahodadher abhedah m em laraUgddy^ 
Mtmand vartarndno bheda ity ucyate, na hi dfiyahte 

ta$yaiva tdh iaktayafi iakU^hkiimatoi ca unanyaivatfi myatvmn 
yamgner dahana^-prakdiand'-di-iaktayab^ , , AmmM mrmm ikd-mkd-lmtikam 
nd tyantam abhimatp bhinnafft vd. Ibid» ih x, 18. 

» Ibid, 1, 4. an 
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sense be regarded as a part of it; or just as the same air is seen to 
serve different life-functions, as the five pranas^ so the individual 
souls also may in some sense be regarded as parts of God. It is just 
and proper that the scriptures should command the individual souls 
to seek knowledge so as to attain liberation; for it is the desire for 
the highest soul {paramdtman) or God or Brahman that is the cause 
of liberation, and it is the desire for objects of the world that is the 
cause of bondage^. This soul, in so far as it exists in association with 
ignorance, desires and deeds, is atomic in nature; and, just as a drop 
of sandal paste may perfume all the place about it, so does the 
atomic soul, remaining in one place, animate the whole body. It is 
by nature endowed with consciousness, and it is only with reference 
to the knowledge of other objects that it has to depend on the prer 
sence of those objects^. Its seat is in the heart, and through the skin 
of the heart it is in touch with the whole body. But, though in a 
state of bondage, under the influence of ignorance, etc., it is atomic, 
yet it is not ultimately atomic in nature; for it is one with Brahman. 
Under the influence of biiddhi^ ahamkdra^ the five senses and the 
five vdyus it undergoes the cycle of rebirths. But though this atomic 
form and the association with the buddhi^ etc., is not essential to the 
nature of the soul, yet so long as such a relation exists, the agency of 
the soul is in every sense real ; but the ultimate source of this agency 
is God Himself ; for it is God who makes us perform all actions, and 
He makes us perform good actions, and it is He who, remaining 
within us, controls all our actions. 

In all stages of life a man must perform the deeds enjoined by 
the scriptures, and he cannot rise at any stage so high that he is 
beyond the sphere of the duties of work imposed on him by the 
scriptures^. It is not true, as Sankara says, that those who are fit to 

^ mgo hi paramatma-vi§ayo yak sa mukti-’hetuh vi^aya-m^ayo yah sa bandha-^ 
hetuh. Bhdskara-bhdsya, 

^ Ibid. n. 3. 1 8, 22, 23. 

® Bhdskara~bhd§yay 1. 1. i. In holding the view that the Brahma-sutra is 
in a sense continuous with the Mlmamm-‘SUtra^ which the former must follow — 
for it is after the performance of the ritualistic duties that the knowledge of 
Brahman can arise, and the latter therefore cannot in any stage dispense with the 
need for the former — and that the Brahma-sutras are not intended for any 
superior and different class of persons, BhSskara seems to have followed Upa- 
var^a or Upavarsilciirya, to whose commentary on the Mlmdmsa^sUtra he refers 
and whom he calls the founder of the school (idstra-sampraddya^pravartaka). 
Ibid. LI. I, and n. 2. 27. See also L 1.4: dtma-jndnd-dhikftasya katmabhir vind 
apavargd^nupapatter jndnena karma samucclyaU, 
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have the highest knowledge arc beyond the duties of life and coursCsS 
of ritualistic and other actions enjoined liy the scriptures, or that 
those for whom these are intendctl are not fit to have the higliest 
knowledge; in other words, the statement of Aahkara that there 
cannot be any combination (samtircaya) of knowledge (jiid/ui) and 
necessary ritualistic duties of life (karma) is false, llliiiskara admits 
that pure karma (ritualistic duties) cannot lead us to the highest 
perception of the truth, the Brahman; yet knowledge (jfiittm) com- 
bined with the regular duties, xx, jmna-samuccita-karma, can lead 
us to our highest good, the realization of Brahman. 'Fhat it is our 
duty to attain the knowledge of Brahman is also to he accepteil, by 
reason of the injunction of the scriptures; for that also is ont^ of the 
imperative duties imposed on us by the scriptures — a rn//n'-— the 
self is to be known (dtma vd are drastavyah, etc.). It is therefore 
not true, as Sankara asserted, that what the ritualistic and other 
duties imposed on us by the scriptures can do for us is only to make 
us fit for the study of Vedanta by purifying us and making us as far 
as possible sinless; Bhaskara urges that performance of the duties 
imposed on us by the scriptures is as necessary as the attainment 
of knowledge for our final liberation. 

Bhaskara draws a distinction between cognition (jndna) attd 
consciousness (caitanya), more particularly, self-consciousness 
(dtma-caitanya). Cognition with him means the knowledge of ob- 
jective things, and this is a direct experience (amthhava) arising out 
of the contact of the sense organ, manas, and the object, the presence 
of light and the internal action of the memory aiul the suit-conscious 
impressions (samskdra). Cognition is not an active operation by 
itself, but is rather the result of the active operation of the senses in 
association with other accessories, such that whenever there is a 
collocation of those accessories involving the operation of the senses 
there is cognition^. Bhaskara is therefore positively against the con- 
tention of Kumarila that knowledge is an entity which is not directly 
perceived but only inferred as the agent which induces the in- 
tellectual operation, but which is not directly known by itself. If an 
unperceived entity is to be inferred to explain the cause of the per- 

* jnSna-kr{y3~kalpartSymri pramiinH-hhtHitU. . . . 3lnkendriya-mam(t-ta)fisk3reftt 
ta satsu sa^vedanum utpadyate iti Uut-ahhavf notpadyate, yadi punttr apnnitp 
mnarp kalpyatt tasySpy anyat tasySpy anyad ity mmiaM; m ni jmm- 
ImyammSne ItAgam astt,samvedanam iti cen na,agrhua-tambandhtavat. Bhdskara- 

bhQSVa, tnl tn 
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ceived intellectual operation, then another entity might be inferred 
as the cause of that unperceived entity, and another to explain that 
and so on, and we have a vicious infinite (anavasthd). Moreover, no 
unperceived entity can be inferred as the cause of the perceived 
intellectual operation; for, if it is unperceived, then its relation with 
intellectual operation is also unperceived, and how can there be any 
inference at all? Thus, cognition is what we directly experience 
(anubhava) and there is no unperceived entity which causes it, but 
it is the direct result of the joint operation of many accessories. 
This objective cognition is entirely different from the subjective 
consciousness or self-consciousness; for the latter is eternal and 
always present, whereas the former is only occasioned by the col- 
locating circumstances. It is easy to see that Bhaskara has a very 
distinct epistemological position, which, though similar to Nyaya 
so far as the objective cognition is concerned, is yet different there- 
from on account of his admission of the ever-present self-con- 
sciousness of the soul. It is at the same time different from the 
Sankarite epistemology, for objective cognition is considered by 
him not as mere limitation of self-consciousness, but as entirely 
different therefrom^. It may also be noted that, unlike Dhar- 
marajadhvarmdra, the writer of the Sanskrit epistemological work, 
V edanta-parihhmdy Bhaskara considers manas as a sense-organ^. 
On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge Bhaskara thinks 
that the knowledge of truth is always self- valid {svatah-pramdna)^ 
whereas the knowledge of the false is always attested from outside 
{paratah pramandf. 

As has already been said, Bhaskara does not think that libera- 
tion can be attained through knowledge alone; the duties imposed 
by the scriptures must always be done along with our attempts to 
know Brahman; for there is no contradiction or opposition between 
knowledge and performance of the duties enjoined by the scriptures. 
There will be no liberation if the duties are forsaken^. The state of 
salvation is one in which there is a continuous and unbroken con- 
sciousness of happiness®, A liberated soul may associate or not 
associate itself with any body or sense as it likes®. It is as omniscient, 

^ kecid dhuh dtmd pramdydm indnya-dvdropddhi^nirgama-vi§aye§u vartate , . . 
tad idam asamyag darianatn; . , .dlokendriyddihhyo jndnam utpadyamdnatfi , » , 
cdnyad iti yuktam, Bhdskara*bhd^ya* n. 4. 17. 

Ihid» I. 4. 21. * Ibid. ni. 4. 26, 

* Ibid. IV, 4. 8. ® Ibid, iv, 4. 12. 
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omnipotent and as one with all souls as (lod Himself*. The attach- 
ment (raga) to Brahman, which is said to be an o.ssenfial condition 
for attaining liberation, is further delined to he worship (samam- 
dluma) or devotion {hhakfi), while bhukti is said to be attendance on 
God by meditation {dhymddirul paricarya). lifuikti is conceiveti, 
not as any feeling, atfection or love of (Joil, as in later Vaisnava 
literature, but as dhydm or meditation'-*. A question may arise as to 
what, if Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, is meant 
by meditation on Brahman? Does it mean that w'e are to meditate 
on the world? To this Bhaskara’s answer is that Brahman is not 
exhausted by His transformation into the world, and tltat what is 
really meant by Brahman’s being transformed into the world is that 
the nature of the world is spiritual. I’he world is a spiritual mani- 
festation and a spiritual transformation, and what passes as matter 
is in reality spiritual. Apart from Brahman as manifested in the 
world, the Brahman with diverse forms, there is also the formless 
Brahman (nisprapanca brahman), the Brahman which is transcen- 
dent and beyond its own immanent forms, ami it is this Brahman 
which is to be worshipped. The world with its diverse forms also 
will, in the end, return to its spiritual source, the formless Brahman, 
and nothing of it will be left as the remaimh-r. 'I'he material world 
is dissolved in the spirit and lost therein, just as a lump of salt is 
lost in water*. This transcendent Brahman that is to be worshipped 
is of the nature of pure being and intelligence {sal~laham and 
bodha-laksana)\ He is also infinite and unlimited. But, though He 
is thus characterized as being, intelligence, and infinite, yet these 
terms do not refer to three distinct entities; they are the tjualities of 
Brahman, the substance, and, like all ciualilics, they cannot remain 
different from their substance; for neither can any substance remain 
without its qualities, nor can any qualities remain without their sub- 
stance. A substance does not become different by virtue of its 
qualities®. 

Bhaskara denies the possibility of liberation during lifetime 
(jivan-mukti); for so long as the body remains as a result of the 

^ mvktal} hSraji&-tmSnar!iprepta}f Ouhxtdcaa sawa-inah sarva-Mlih. liliiiskuni- 

IV* 4, 7. ‘ * 

® Ibid. m. a. »4. 

» Ibid.ii. 2. II, 13, 1% * jhid. in. z. 23. 

J nadharma-dharmUhedem warnpa-biudiiiti; m'hi gutta-rahitam dnmmm 

mtt na dravya»*raktto gupa/i» Ibid. III. sfc. 2^3* ^ - 
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previous karmas, the duties assigned to the particular stage of life 
(dsrama) to which the man belongs have to be performed ; but his 
difference from the ordinary man is that, while the ordinary man 
thinks himself to be the agent or the doer of all actions, the wise 
man never thinks himself to be so. If a man could attain liberation 
during lifetime, then he might even know the minds of other people. 
Whether in mukti one becomes absolutely relationless {nihsam- 
bandhah), or whether one becomes omniscient and omnipotent (as 
Bhaskara himself urges), it is not possible for one to attain mukti 
during one^s lifetime, so it is certain that so long as a man lives he 
must perform his duties and try to comprehend the nature of God 
and attend on Him through meditation, since these only can lead to 
liberation after death^. 

^ Bhdshara-bhd^ya, iii. 4. 26. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TMK pa:i^carAtra, 

Antiquity of the Pancaratra. 

The Pancaratra doctrines are indeed very old and arc associated 
with the purusa-srlkfd of the Rg-veda» which is, as it were, tlie foun- 
dation stone of all future Vaisnava philosophy. It is said in the 
Sata-patha Brdhmana that Narayana, the great being, wishing to 
transcend all other beings and becoining one with them all, saw 
the form of sacrifice known as pancaratra, and by perfonning that 
sacrifice attained his purpose^. It is probable that the epithets 
^^piirmo ha ndrdyanah'' became transformed in later times into the 
two rsis Nara and Narayana. The passage also implies that Narayana 
was probably a human being who became a transcending divinity 
by performing the Pancaratra sacrifice. In the later literature 
Narayana became the highest divinity, llius Venkata Sudh! wrote 
a Siddhdnta-ratnmmli in about 19,000 lines to prove l>y a reterence 
to scriptural texts that Narayana is the highest god and that all otlier 
gods, Siva, Brahma, Vi§nu, etc., are subordinate to hinV*^. The word 
Brahman in the IJpanisads is also supposed in the fourth or the last 
chapter of the Siddhdnta'-ratmlvali to refer to Narayana. In the 
Mahdhhdrata {&dnti^pafvany 334th chapter) we hear of Nara and 
Narayana themselves worshipping the unchanging Brahman which 
is the self in all beings; and yet Narayana 1$ there spoken of as being 
the greatest of all In the succeeding chapter it is said that there was 
a king who was entirely devoted to Narayana, and wlu) worshipped 
him according to the sdtvata rites'^ He was so devoted to Narayana 
that he considered all that belonged to him, riches, kingdom, etc., 
as belonging to Narayana. He harboured in his house great saints 
versed in the Pancaratra system. When under the patronage of this 
king great saints performed sacrifices, they were unable to have a 
vision of the great Lord Narayapa, and Brhaspati became angry. 

' &ata*patha Brdhmm^a xm. 6. 1. 

The SiddMnta^ratMvah exists owly m a MS. which has not yet been 
published. 

» We have an old Pancarmra-samhM called the the con- 

tents of which will presently be described. 
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Other sages then related the story that, though after long penance 
they could not perceive God, there was a message from Heaven 
that the great Narayana was visible only to the inhabitants of 
Sveta-dvipa, who were devoid of sense-organs, did not require any 
food, and were infused with a monotheistic devotion. The saints were 
dazzled by the radiant beauty of these beings, and could not see 
them. They then began to practise asceticism and, as a result, these 
holy beings became perceivable to them. These beings adored the 
ultimate deity by mental japa (muttering God’s name in mind) 
and made offerings to God. Then there was again a message from 
Heaven that, since the saints had perceived the beings of Sveta- 
dvlpa, they should feel satisfied with that and return home because 
the great God could not be perceived except through all-absorbing 
devotion. Narada also is said to have seen from a great distance 
Sveta-dvipa and its extraordinary inhabitants. Narada then went 
to Sveta-dvipa and had a vision of Narayana, whom he adored. 
Narayana said to him that Vasudeva was the highest changeless 
God, from whom came out Sahkarsana, the lord of all life; from 
him came Pradyumna, called 7 nanas, and from Pradyumna came 
Aniruddha, the Ego. From Aniruddha came Brahma, who created 
the universe. After the pralaya, Sahkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are successively created from Vasudeva. 

I'here are some Upanisads which are generally known as 
VaLsnava Upani.sads, and of much later origin than the older 
Pahcaratra texts. To this group of Upanisads belong the Avyakto- 
panisad or Avyakta-nrsimhopanisad, with a commentary of U panisad- 
brahmayogin, the pupil of Vasudevendra, Kali-santaranopanisad, 
Krpiopani^ad, Garudopmi^ad, Gopalatdpaim Upanisad,Gopdlottara- 
tdpml Upanisad, Tamsaropanisad, Tripad-vibhuti-mahandrdyam 
Upanisad, Dattatreyopanisad, Nardyanopanisad, Nrsimha-tapini 
Upanisad, Nrsimhottara-tapinl Upanisad, Rdmatdpini Upanisad, 
Rdmottarottara-tdpini Upanisad, Rdma-rahasya Upanisad, Vdsudevo- 
panisad, with the commentaries of Upanisad-brahmayogin. But 
these Upanisads are mostly full of inessential descriptions, ritual- 
istic practices, and the muttering of particular mantras. They have 
very little connection with the Pahcaratra texts and their contents. 
Some of themr— like the Nrsitnha-tdpim, Gopdlatdpam, etc. — have 
been utilized in the Gaudlya school of Vaispavism. 
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The Position of the Pancaratra Literature, 

Yaniiina, in hisS Agama-prfimanya, discusses the position of the 
Faheanitras as follows. It is said that atiy instruction conveyed 
through language can be valid cither by itself or tlirough the 
strength of the validity of some other proofs. No instruction of any 
ordinary person can be valid by itself, Tlie special ritualistic pro- 
cesses associated with the Faficaratra cannot he known !)y percep- 
tion or by inference. Only God, whose powers of perception ex- 
tend to all objects of the world and which are witliout any limita- 
tion, can instil the special injunctions of the Fahcaratra. 'The 
opponents, however, hold that a perception which lias all things 
within its sphere can hardly be called perception. Moreover, the 
fact that some things may be bigger than other things does not 
prove that anything which is liable to be greater and less could 
necessarily be conceived to extend to a limitless extenth hven if it 
be conceived that there is a person whose perception is limitless, 
there is nothing to suggest that he should lie able to instruct in- 
fallibly about the rituals, such as those enjoined in the Fancaratra. 
There are also no dgamas which prescribe the Pahcariitra rites. It 
cannot be ascertained whether the autliors of tlie Fahcaratra works 
based them on the teachings of tlie Vedas or gave their own views 
and passed them on as being founded on the Vedas, If it is argued 
that the fact that the Fahcaratra, like other texts of SmfH of Manu, 
etc,, exist proves that they must have a common origin in the Vedas, 
that is contradicted by the fact that the Fahcaratra doctrines are 
repudiated in the smrti texts founded on the Vedas, If it is said 
that those who follow the Fahcaratra rites are as good Brahmins as 
other Brahmins, and follow the Vedic rites, tlie opponents assert 
that this is not so, since the Pahearatrins may have all the external 
marks and appearance of Brahmins, but yet they are not so re- 
garded in society. At a social dinner the Brahmins do not sit in the 
same line with the Bhdgavatas or the followers of the Fahcaratra. 

^ atha ekasmin s^tiiay^ kmdpyanyem nimtiiayena bhamt:avymn iti dkmvii 
sam&na^jMtyenSi*nyena nir»atiiaya'^dai4m adhirU4hena bkwitavyam iii: 

m Mvad agnmafi kalpak kdpyatehmpakmbkataft 
m hi dr^aift iardv&di vyomma prfipta^vmhhmmm. 

Agfima'-pramanya, p. 3. 
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The very word sdtvata indicates a lower caste^, and the words 
bhdgavata and sdtvata are interchangeable. It is said that a sdtvata 
of thtpancama caste who by the king’s order worships in temples is 
called, a bhdgavata. As a means of livelihood the satvatas worship 
images and live upon olferings for initiation and those made to temple 
gods; they do not perform the Vedic duties, and have no relationship 
with the Brahmins, and so they cannot be regarded as Brahmins. It 
is also said that even by the sight of a man who takes to worship as 
a means of livelihood one is polluted and should be purified by 
proper purificatory ceremonies. The Pancaratra texts are adopted 
by the degraded satvatas or the bhagavatas, and these must therefore 
be regarded as invalid and non-Vedic. Moreover, if this literature 
were founded on the Vedas, there would be no meaning in their 
recommendation of special kinds of rituals. It is for this reason 
that Badarayana also refutes the philosophical theory of the 
Pancaratra in the Brahmaputra. 

It may, however, be urged that, though the Pancaratra injunc- 
tions may not tally with the injunctions of Brahminic Smrti litera- 
ture, yet such contradictions are not important, as both are based 
upon the Vedic texts. Since the validity of the Brahminic Smrti 
also is based upon the Vedas, the Pancaratra has no more necessity 
to reconcile its injunctions with that than they have to reconcile 
themselves with the Pancaratra. 

The question arises as to whether the Vedas are the utterances 
of a person or not. The argument in favour of production by a 
person is that, since the Vedas are a piece of literary composition, 
they must have been uttered by a person. The divine person who 
directly perceives the sources of merit or demerit enjoins the same 
through his grace by composing the Vedas for the benefit of human 
beings. It is admitted, even by the Mimamsakas, that all worldly 
affairs are consequent upon the influence of merit and demerit. So 
the divine being who has created the world knows directly the 
sources of merit and demerit. The world cannot be produced 
directly through the effects of our deeds, and it has to be admitted 
that there must be some being who utilizes the effects of our deeds, 
producing the world in consonance with them. All the scriptural 

Thus Manu says : 

^ah'y&% tu jSyate vratydt sudhanvUcutya eva ca 

bhdru§ai ca nijafighai ca maitra-sdtmta eva ca. 

Agama-prMm&^yaf p. 8. 
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texts also support the admission of such an omnipotent and omni- 
scient God. It is this God who, on tlic one hand, created tlie Vedas, 
directing the people to the performance of such actions as leatl them 
to mundane and heavenly happiness, and on the other hand createil 
the Fancariitra literature for the attainment of the higliest bliss by 
the worship of God and the realization of llis nature, 'rhere are 
some who deny the legitimate iivfercnce oi’ a creator from the crea- 
tion, and regard the Vedas as an eternally existent e.om[iosition, 
uncreated by any divine being, liveit in such a view the reason why 
the Vedas and the consonant Smrtis are regarded as valid attests 
also the validity of the Pancaratra literature. But, as a matter of 
fact, from the Vedas themselves we can know the supreme being 
as their composer. The supreme God referred to in the Upanisads 
is none other than Vasudma, md it is He who is the composer of the 
Pancaratra. Further, arguments are adduced to show that the ob- 
ject of the Vedas is not only to command us to do certain actions or 
to prohibit us from doing certain other actions, but also to describe 
the nature of the ultimate reality as the divine person. The valitlity 
of the Pancaratra has therefore to be admitted, as it claims for its 
source the divine person Narayana or Vasudeva. Yamuna then 
refers to many texts from the Varfiluh Lifit>a and Matsyu Purfmm 
and from the Manu-samhitd and other smrti texts. In his Puru§a- 
ninnaya also, Yamuna elaborately discusses the scriptural argu- 
ments by which he tries to show that the highest divine person re- 
ferred to in the Upanisads and the Puriinas is Narayana. 'Phis 
divine being cannot be the Siva of the Saivas, because the three 
classes of the Saivas, the Kipalikas, Kalamukhas and Pilsupatas, all 
prescribe courses of conduct contradictory to one another, and it is 
impossible that they should be recommended by the scriptural 
texts. Their ritualistic rites also arc manifestly non-Vedic. The 
view that they are all derived from Rudra does not prove that it is 
the same Rudra who is referred to in the Vedic texts. 'Phe Rudra 
referred to by them may be an entirely different person. Me refers 
also to the various Puranas which decry the Saivas. Against the 
argument that, if the Pancaratra doctrines were in consonatice with 
the Vedas, then one would certainly have discovered the relevant 
Vedic texts from which they were derived, Yamuna says that the 
Paficaratra texts were produced by God for the benefit of devotees 
who were impatient of following elaborate details described in the 
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Vcdic literature. It is therefore quite intelligible that the relevant 
Vcdic texts supporting the Pancaratra texts should not be 
discovered. Again, when it is said that iSandilya turned to the 
doctrine ot hhakti because he found nothing in the four Vedas 
suitable for the attainment of his desired end, this should not be 
interpreted as impljdng a lowering of the Vedas; for it simply 
means tliat the desired end as recommended in the Pahearatras is 
different from that prescribed in the Vedas. The fact that Pah- 
caratras recommend special ritual ceremonies in addition to the 
Vedic ones does not imply that they are non-Vedic; for, unless itis 
proved that the Pahearatras are non-Vedic, it cannot be proved that 
the additional ceremonies are non-Vedic without implying argu- 
ment in a circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the Pancaratra 
ceremonies are really antagonistic to all Vedic ceremonies. It is 
also wrong to suppose that Badarayana refuted the Pancaratra 
doctrines; for, had he done so, he would not have recommended 
them in the Mahdbhdrata. The view of the Pahearatras admitting 
tlie four vyilhas should not be interpreted as the admission of many 
gods; for tlicse are manifestations ofVasudeva, the one divine person. 
A proper interpretation of Badarayana’s Brahma-sutras would also 
show that tl\ey arc in support of the Pahearatras and not against them. 

Even the most respected persons of society follow all the 
Pancaratra instructions in connection with all rituals relating to 
image-worship. The arguments of the opponents that the Bhaga- 
vatas are not Brahmins are all fallacious, since the Bhagavatas have 
the same marks of Brahmahood as all Brahmins. The fact that 
Manu describes the pancama caste as sdtvata does not prove that 
all sdtvatas are pancamas. Moreover, the interpretation of the word 
sdtvata as pancama by the opponents would be contradictory to 
many scriptural texts, where sdtvatas are praised. That some 
sdtvatas live by image-building or temple-building and such other 
works relating to the temple does not imply that this is the duty of 
all the Bhagavatas. Thus Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya and 
Kdsmirdgama-prdmdnyay tried to prove that the Pancaratras are as 
valid as the Vedas, since they are derived from the same source, 
viz. the divine Person, NdrdyanaK 

^ The KdkntrSgama is referred to in the Agama^prdmditya, p. 85, as another 
work of Yamuna dealing more or less with the same subject as the Agamu’^ 
pramiii^iyaf of which no MS. has been available to the present writer. 
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From the tenth to the seventeenth century liie Aaivas ;ind the 
Sriviiisnavas lived toj^ether in the south, where kini;s professitif' 
Saivism harassed the ^^rivaisnavas and maltreated their teinph'- 
gods, and kings professing iSrivaisnavisin ditl the same to the fiaivas 
and their temple-gods, it is therefore easy to imagine how the 
sectarian authors of the two .schools were often anxious to repudiate 
one another. One of the most important and comprehensive of such 
works is the Siddhcinta-mtiulrali, writtt'U hy \*ehkata Smlhi. 
Venkata Sudlh was the disciple of Vh'iikatanatha. He was the son 
of Sri^aila 'Fatayarya, and was the brother of Sri Aaila Srinivasa. 
I'hc Siddhmta-ratndvall is a work of four cliaplers, containiirg 
over 300,000 letters. He lived in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and wrote at least two other works, Rahiuya traya-sdra 
and Siddhclnta-vaijayaritl. 

Many treatises were written in which the Pancaratra doctrines 
were summarized. Of these (Jopalasuri’s Patiairdirti-raksd- 
samgraha seems to be the most important. Oopalasuri was the .son 
of Krsnade. 4 ika and pupil of Vedantaramanuja, who was him.self the 
pupil of Krsnadc.^ika. His Paficarutra-raksd deals with the various 
kmds of rituals described in some of the most importaitt Pancaratra 
works. 

It thus seems that the Pancaratra literature was by many writers 
not actually regarded as of Vedic origin, though among the 
Srivaisnavas it was regarded as being as authoritative, as the. \'edas. 
It was regarded, along with the Samkhya and Yoga, as an accessory 
literature to the Vedas^. Yamuna also speaks of it as containing a 
brief summary of the teachings of the Vedas for the ea.sy and im- 
mediate use of those devotees who cannot afford to study the vast 
Vedic literature. I'he main subjects of the Pancaratra literature arc 
directions regarding the constructions of temples and images, 

^ Thus VenkaViUmltha, quoting Vyasa^ says: 

idammahO’‘pani$adatti catur-veda-sanhanvitaffi 
sdjfikhya’-yoga-krtdnuma pafwU'^rmyd^nu^iabdkrnL 

Sekmra^MlmiltfUd^ p. * 19 » 

Sometimes the Pancaratra is regarded as the root of the Vcdas» and sometimes 
the Vedas arc regarded as the root of the Fahearatras. Thug VetVkaianiltha in the 
above context quotes a passage from Vyilsa in which l*ahcsiratra m regarded as 
the root of the Vcdm'-”^*nmhato vt'da-7\rks<isya mu!a>-bhutn pnahfin {tyam*** lie 
quotes also another passage in which the Vedas arc regarded as the «HJt of the 
Pahearatras-— idufft tantrarp prmmkM^'-kdpa>-smrmmtJ* In another 
passage he speaks of the Fahearatras as the alternative to the VedaS'-— “nMM# 
veda'-mmtrd^dip paiea-rdtro^ditma 
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descriptions of the various rituals associated with image- worship, 
and the rituals, dealing elaborately with the duties of the Sri- 
vaisnavas and their religious practices, such as initiation, baptism, 
and the holding of religious marks. The practice of image-worship 
is manifestly non-Vedic, though there is ample evidence to show 
that it was current even in the sixth century b.c. It is difficult for 
us to say how this practice originated and which section of Indians 
was responsible for it. The conflict between the Vedic people and 
the image-worshippers seems to have been a long one ; yet we know 
that even in the second century b.c. the Bhagavata cult was in a 
very living state, not only in South India, but also in Upper India. 
The testimony of the Besnagar Column shows how even Greeks 
were converted to the Bhagavata religion. The Mahdhhdrata also 
speaks of the sdtvata rites, according to which Visnu was wor- 
shipped, and it also makes references to the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Pancaratras. In the Ndrdyanlya section it is suggested that the 
home of the Pancaratra worship is Sveta-dvipa, from which it may 
have migrated to India; but efforts of scholars to determine the 
geographical position of Sveta-dvipa have so far failed. 

In the Purdnas and the smrti literature also the conflict with the 
various Brahminic authorities is manifest. Thus, in the Kurma 
purdna^ chapter fifteen, it is said that the great sinners, the Pan- 
caratrins, were produced as a result of killing cows in some other 
birth, that they are absolutely non-Vedic, and that the literatures 
of the Saktas, Saivas and the Pancaratras are for the delusion of 
mankind^. That Pancaratrins were a cursed people is also noticed in 
the Pardiara purdnd^. They are also strongly denounced in the 
Vasistha-saTTihitd, the Sdmba-purdna and the Suta^sarnhitd as great 
sinners and as absolutely non-Vedic. Another cause of denounce- 
ment was that the Pancaratrins initiated and admitted within their 

^ kdpalam garudam sdktam, hhairavani purva-pascimami 

panca-rdtram^ pdiupatam tathdnydni sahasrasah, 

Kurma-purdna^ Ch. 15. 

(As quoted in the Tattva-kaustiibha of Diksita but in the printed edition of the 
BJ. series it occurs in the sixteenth chapter with slight variations.) 

The Skanda^-purdna also says: 

pancar dire ca kdpdle, tathd kdlamukehpi ca. 
sdkte ca dlk§itd yuyam hhaveta brahma^ddhamd^. 

^ dvitlyani pdncardtre ca tafitre hhdgavate tathd 

dlk^itdi ca dvijd nityant hhaveyur garhitd hareli, 

(As quoted by Bhattoji Dik§ita in his Tattva^kaustubha, MS. p. 4.) 
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sect even women and Sudriis, According to the Aivahlyana-snirfi^ no 
one but an outcast would therefore accept the marks recommended 
by the Faficanitras, In the fourth chapter of the Vrhan-ndradJya- 
purdna it is vsaid that even for conversing with the Ikihcaratrins cute 
would have to go to the Raurava hell. The same prohibit ol 
conversing with the Paheanitrins is found in the Kurma-porana, 
and it is there held that tliey should not be invited on occasions ot 
funeral ceremonies. Hemadri, quoting from the Vdyu pnrfma, says 
that, if a Brahman is converted intt) the Pahcaiiilra religion, he 
thereby loses all his Vedic rites, llie also regards 

them as being excommunicated from all religion (samiH'ikarma'* 
vahiskrta). The Aditya and the Agni-piirdms arc also extremely 
strong agaiowSt those who associate themselves in any way with the 
Pancaratrins, The Visnu^ Sdtdtapa^ Hdrtia^ Bodhdyamt and the 
Yamasamhitds also are equally strong against the llincaratrins and 
those who associate with them in any way. The Ihihearatrins, how- 
ever, seem to be more conciliatory to the members of the ortliodox 
Vedic sects. They therefore appear to he a minority .sect, which had 
always to be on the defensive and did not dare revile tlie orthodox 
Vedic people. There arc some Puranas, ftowever, like the Mukd- 
bhdrata^ Bhdgavata and the Vipuh purdna^ which arc strongly in 
favour of the Pancaratrina, It is curious, however, to notice that, 
while some sections of the Puriinas approve of them, others are 
fanatically against them. The Puranas that arc specially favourable 
to the Pancaratrins are the Viptu^ Ndradlya, Bhagavatu^ Qaruda^ 
Padma and Vardha, which are called the Sdttvika purdms^. So 
among the smrtk, the Vdsispia, Hdrlta, Tjwrt', Pdrdmm and 
Kdsyapa are regarded as the best**^. The Pramdua-mwgraha takes 
up some of the most important doctrines of the Pancaratrins and 
tries to prove their authoritativencss by a reference to tlic above 
Puranas and smrtis, and also to the Makdbhdrata, the Glid, 
Visnudharmottara, Prdjdpatya-smrti, Itihdsasamuccaya, liarivmnh, 
Vrddha-manu, ^dndilya-smrti, and the Brahmdnda'^purdna. 

^ Thus the Pramd^a-saiftgmka says : 

vai\sfiavam nUradlyatpi ca tutM hhd^tmtUm iuhhaffi. 

^aTu 4 m!i ca tatha pddmum vdrdhmfi iuhhaHimhne 
$&mihdni puYiii}dni tijdeydni ca 

® Ibid, p, 14. Tattvu-^kaustubhat MS. p. 1,3. 
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The Pancaratra Literature. 

The Pancaratra literature is somewhat large and only a few 
works have been printed. The present writer, however, had the 
opportunity of collecting a large number of manuscripts, and an 
attempt will here be made to give a brief account of this literature, 
which, however, has no philosophical importance. One of the most 
important of these samhitds is the Sdtvata-samhitd. The Sdtvata is 
referred to in the Mahdbhdrata^ the Ahirbudknya-samhitd, the 
Isvara~‘Samhitd and other samhitds. In the Sdtvata-samhitd we find 
that the Lord {Bhagavdn) promulgates the PancardtraSdstra at the 
request of Samkarsana on behalf of the sages^. It consists of twenty- 
five chapters which describe the forms of worshipping Narayana in 
all His four Vyuha manifestations {vibhava-devatd)y dress and orna- 
ments, other special kinds of worship, the installation of images and 
the like. The Isvara-samhitd says that the Ekdyana Veda, the source 
of all Vedas, originated with Vdsudeva and existed in the earliest 
age as the root of all the other Vedas, which were introduced at a 
later age and are therefore called the Vikdra-veda. When these 
Vikdra’-vedas sprang up and people became more and more worldly- 
minded, Vasudeva withdrew the Ekdyana Veda and revealed it 
only to some selected persons, such as Sana, Sanatsujati, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and Sanatana, who were all called 
ekdntins. Other sages, Marici, Atri, Angirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Vasistha and Svayambhuva, learnt this Ekdyana from 
Narayana, and on the basis of it the Pancaratra literature on the one 
hand was written, in verse, and the various Dharma-^sdstras on the 
other hand were written by Manu and other rsis. The Pancaratra 
works, such as Sdtvata, Pauskara, and Jaydkhya and other similar 
texts, were written at the instance of Samkarsana in accordance with 
the fundamental tenets of the Ekdyana Veda, which was almost lost 
in the later stage. Sandilya also learnt the principles of the Ekdyana 
Veda from Samkarsana and taught them to the rm. The contents 
of the Ekdyana Veda, as taught by Narayana, are called the Sdtvika- 
sdstra; those iSastras which are partly based on the Ekdyana Veda 
and partly due to the contribution of the sages themselves are called 
the RdjasaSdstra; those which are merely the contribution of 


^ Published at Conjeeveram, 1902. 
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human beings are called the Tmiasa ^(Istra. The Rdjasa fidsim is 
of two kinds, tl'ie Paficardtra and tlie VaikhdnasiL Sdtvafa, 
Pauskani and Jaydkhya were prohal>ly tlic earliest Paficaiiitra 
works written by the sagCvS, and of these agaiti the Sdfraia is con- 
sidered the best, as it consists of a dialogue IxHween the Lord aiul 
Samkarsana. 

The Imira-simhitd consists of twenty-fbur chapters, of wliich 
sixteen are devoted to ritualistic worship, one to the description of 
images, one to initiation, one to meditation, one to mantras, one to 
expiation, one to methods of self-control, and one to a description 
of the holiness of the Yadava hillh The chapter on worship is 
interspersed with philosophical doctrines which form the basis of 
the ^irivaisnava philosophy and religion. 

The Ilayaursa-smnhitd consists of four parts; tlic first part, 
called tlic Pratisthd^kdnda, consists of forty-two chapters; tlic 
second, the Sanikarsana, of thirty-seven chapters; the third, the 
Linga, of twenty chapters; and the fourth, the Saura-kdnda, of 
forty-five chapters'“. All the chapters deal with rituals c<nu:erning 
the installation of images of various minor gt)ds, the methods of 
making images and various other kinds of rituals, 'rite I *ipju-fat(va- 
smnhifd consists of thirty-nine cluipters, and deals entirely witli 
rituals of image- worship, ablutions, the holding of \'aisnava marks, 
purificatory rites, etc." 'Fhe Parama‘-S(mhitd consists of tliirty-one 
chapters, dealing mainly with a description of tlie ftrocess of crea- 
tion, rituals of initiation, and other kinds of worship'^ In the lenilt 
chapter, however, it deals with yoga. In tliis diapter we licar of 
judna-yoga and kawm-yoga. Jmna-yoga is regarded as superior to 
karnia-^yoga, though it may co-exist therewith. Jfldna-yoga means 
partly practical philosophy and the eilV)rt to control all sense- 
inclinations by that means. It also includes sumuldhi, or deep con- 
centration, and the practice of prdmydnuL The word yoga is here 
used in the sense of '‘joining or attadiing oneself toT 'Lhe man 
who practises fixes his mind on God and by deep meditation 
detaches himself from all worldly bonds. 'Fhe idea of karma-yoga 
does not appear* to be very' clear; but in all probability it means 
worship of Visnu. The Pardiara saftihitd, which was also available 

^ Published at Conjeeveram, XQai, 

^ It has been available to the present writer only in MS, 

® This safphita has also been available to the present writer only in MS. 
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only in manuscript, consists of eight chapters dealing with the 
methods of muttering the name of God. 

The Padma-samhita^ consisting of thirty-one chapters, deals 
with various kinds of rituals and the chanting of mantras, offerings, 
religious festivities and the like^. The Paramesmra-samhitd, con- 
sisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the meditation on mantras, 
sacrifices and methods of ritual and expiation^. The Pauskara-- 
samhitd, which is one of the earliest, consists of forty-three chapters, 
and deals with various kinds of image-worship, funeral sacrifices 
and also with some philosophical topics^. It contains also a special 
chapter called Tattva’-samkhydna, in which certain philosophical 
views are discussed. These, however, are not of any special im- 
portance and may well be passed over. The Prakdsa-sarnhitd con- 
sists of two parts. The first part is called Parama-tattva-nirnaya, 
and consists of fifteen chapters; the second, called Para-tattva- 
prakdsa, consists of twelve chapters only‘‘^. The Mahd-sanatkumdra- 
samhitd, consisting of four chapters and forty sections in all, deals 
entirely with rituals of worships. It is a big work, containing ten 
thousand verses. Its four chapters are called Brahma-rdtra, 
Siva-rdtra, Indra-rdtra and Rsi^rdtra. The Aniruddhasamhita- 
fnahopanisad contains thirty-four chapters and deals entirely with 
descriptions of various rituals, methods of initiation, expiation, 
installation of images, the rules regarding the construction of 
images, etc.^ The Kdsyapa-samhitd, consisting of twelve chapters, 
deals mainly with poisons and methods of remedy by incantations^. 
The Vihagendra-samhita deals largely with meditation on mantras 
and sacrificial oblations and consists of twenty-four chapters. In 
the twelfth chapter it deals extensively with prdndydma, or breath- 
control, as a part of the process of worships. The Sudariana-^ 
sarnhitd consists of forty-one chapters and deals with meditation on 
mantras and expiation of sins. Agastya-samhitd consists of thirty- 
two chapters. The Vasistha contains twenty-four chapters, the 
Visvdmitra twenty-six chapters and the Visnu-samhitd thirty chap- 
ters. They are all in manuscripts and deal more or less with the 
same subject, namely, ritualistic worship. The Visnu-samhitd is, 
however, very much under the influence of Samkhya and holds 
Purusa to be all-pervasive. It also invests Purusa with dynamic 

^ It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

® These works also were available to the present writer only in MS. 
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activity by reason of which the prakrii passes througli evolutionary 
changes. The five powers of the five senses arc regarcicii as the 
power of Visnii. The power of Visnu has botl) a gross and a tran- 
scendental form. In its transcendental form it is power as con- 
sciousness, power as world-forcc% power as cause, power by whicli 
consciousness grasps its objects and power as omniscicticc aitd 
omnipotence. These five powers in their transcendental forms con- 
stitute the subtle body of God, In the tliirtieth cluapter the Fmi«- 
saffihitd deals with and its six accessories and 

shows how the yoga method can be applied for the attainment of 
devotion, and calls it Blulgavaia-yoga. It may be noticed tlvat the 
description of human souls as all-pervasive is against the irJrivaisnava 
position. The astiinga yoga {yoga with eight accessories) is often 
recommended and was often practised by the early adherents of the 
Srivaisnava faith, as has already been explained. The Mdrkamleya’- 
samhitd consists of thirty-two chapters, speaks of 108 samkiids^ and 
gives a list of ninety-one samhitdsK 'The VisvakseNa*sawhitd con- 
sists of thirty-one cliapters. It is a very old work and luis often been 
utilized by Ramanuja, Saumya jamatr muni and otlicrs. 'The 
Hiranya-garldia-samhiid consists of four chajUers. 

Philosophy of the Jayakhya and other Samhitas* 

The Pancaratra literature is, indeed, vast, but it has been shown 
that most of this literature is full of ritualistic details and tliat there 
is very little of philosophy in it. The only samkitas (so far as they 
are available to us) which have some philosophical elements in them 
are the Jayakfiya-samhita, Ahirbudhuya-samhiid, Visnu-samhiid^ 
Viliagefidra-samhifa, Parama-samhitd and Pau^dmra-saffihiid ; of 
these the Ahirbiidhnya and the Jaydkhya are the most important. 

The Jaya starts with the view that merely by performance of 
the sacrifices, making of gifts, study of the Vedas, and expiatory 
penances, one cannot attain eternal Heaven or liberation fxom 
bondage. Until we can know the ultimate reality {pam-timva) 
which is all-pervasive, eternal, self-realized, pure consciousness, 
but which through its own will can take forms, tlicre is no hope of 
salvation. This ultimate reality resides In our hearts and is in itself 

^ These are also in MS. Schrader enumerates them in his Intrmiuelim to 
FaHcarMtta. 
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devoid of any qualities (nir-guna), though it lies hidden by the 
qualities {guna-guhya) and is without any name (a-ndmaha). 

A number of sages approached Sandilya in the mountain of 
Gandhamadana with inquiry concerning the manner in which this 
ultimate reality may be known. Sandilya in reply said that this 
science was very secret and very ancient, and that it could be given 
only to true believers who were ardently devoted to their preceptors. 
It was originally given to Narada by Visnu. The Lord Visnu is the 
object of our approach, but He can be approached only through the 
scriptures {Sdstra') ; the Sdstra can be taught only by a teacher. The 
teacher therefore is the first and primary means to the attainment 
of the ultimate reality through the instructions of the scriptures. 

The Jaynkhya-samhitd then describes the three kinds of crea- 
tion, of which the first is called Brahma-sarga, which is of a mytho- 
logical character; it is stated that in the beginning Brahma was 
created by ^’■isnu and that he, by his own egoism, polluted the 
creation which he made and that two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
produced from two drops of sweat, stole away the Vedas and thus 
created great confusion. Visnu fought with them by His physical 
energies, but was unsuccessful. He then fought with them by His 
mantra” energy and thus ultimately destroyed them. 

The second creation is that of the evolution of the Samkhya 
categories. It is said in the Jaydhhya-samhitd that in the pradhana 
the three gunas exist together in mutual unity. Just as in a lamp the 
wick, the oil and the fire act together to form the unity of the lamp, 
so the three gunas also exist together and form the pradhana. 
Though these gtmas are separate, yet in tht pradhana they form an 
inseparable unity [hhinnam ekdtma-laksanam). These gunas, how- 
ever, arc separated out from this state of union, and in this order of 
separation sattva comes first, then rajas and then tamos. From the 
threefold unity of the gunas the buddhi-tattva is evolved, and from 
this are produced the three kinds of ahamkdra, prakdidtmd, 
vikrtydtmd and bhutdtmd. From the first kind of ahamkdra, as 
taijasa or as prakdidtmd, the five cognitive senses and the manas are 
produced. From the second kind of ahamkdra the five conative 
senses are evolved. From , the ahamkdra as bhutdtmd the five 
bhuta-yoni or sources of elements (otherwise called the five tan- 
mdtra) are produced, and from these are derived the five gross 
elements. The prakrti is unintelligent and material in nature, and 
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^so, as may well be expeeted, the cvoluticHi irom prakrti is also 
material in nature. The natural question in tins connection is: how 
can matter begin to produce other material entities? llie answer 
given to this question is that, though both a paddy seed aiul a piece 
of rice are material by nature, yet tliere is productivity iit the 
former, but not in the latter; so, though the prakrti and its evolutes 
are both material in nature, yet one is produced ()Ut of ilie otlier. 
The products of the unintelligent pmAy//, being suifused with the 
glow of the vSelf as pure consciousness, oiunvith Brahman, appear as 
being endowed with consciousnevss^. Just as a piece of iron hecoiturs 
endowed with magnetic powers, so the prakrti also becomes' en- 
dowed with intelligence through its association with the intelligent 
self in unity with Brahman. The question, however, arises how, 
since matter and intelligence are as different from each other as light 
from darkness, there can be any association between tlic unconscious 
prakrti and the pure intelligence. To this the reply is that tlie in- 
dividual soul {jtm) is a product of a bcginningless association of 
vasand with pure consciousness. Vor the removal of this rdsaad a 
certain power emanates from Brahman and, impelled by Mis will, 
so works witlun the inner microcosm of man tltat the })urt^ con- 
sciousness in the jwa is ultimately freed from the vdsaml through 
the destruction of his karma^ and he becomes ultimately one with 
Brahman. The karma can bear fruits only when they arc associated 
with their receptacle, the vmamL The self, or the soul, is brought 
into association with the gums by the energy of (Jod, and it can 
thereby come to know its own vasand, which are non-intclligent l>y 
nature and a product of the^jywwrf*^. So long as the self is in associa- 
tion with the covering of mdyd it experiences good and evil Tfie 
association of consciousness with matter is thus effected through 
the manifestation of a special energy of God by which the self is 
made to undergo the various experiences through its association 
with mdyd. As soon as the bond is broken, the self as pure con- 
sciousness becomes one with Brahman, 

^ cid^rUpam dtma-^tattvmrt yad ahhinnatp brnkmarti sthitmp 
tenuitac churitaf^i bhdti cude ctHmay<tvad dvija, 

Jayakhy<i--samhit(i (MH,), UL 14. 

When this section was written the Jtaydkhyiasa^ihim mm not pyt)lisIu!<L It has 
since been published in the Gaekwad’s oriental series. 

^ mdydmaye dvijd^-dhdre gui^d*‘dh(lre tato jaik 

iaktyd saifiyojito hy MmU vetty mrntydi ca vilsarm(h ibid, liL 24, 
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The third creation is the pure creation (suddha-sarga), in which 
God, otherwise called Vasudeva, evolved from out of Himself three 
subsidiary agents, Acyiita, Satya and Purusa, which are in reality 
but one witli Him and have no different existence. In His form as 
Purusa God behaves as the inner controller of all ordinary gods, 
whom I le goads and leads to work. And it is in this form that God 
works in all human beings bound with the ties of vdsand, and directs 
them to such cotirses as may ultimately lead them to the cessation 
of their bondage. 

God is pure bliss and self-conscious in Himself. He is the 
highest and the ultimate reality beyond all, which is, however, 
self-existent and the support of all other things. He is beginning- 
less and infinite and cannot be designated either as existent or 
as non-existent (na sat tan nasad ucyate). He is devoid of all 
gums, but enjoys the vaifious products of the gums, and exists 
both inside and outside us. He is omniscient, all-perceiving, the 
Lord of all and all are in Him. He combines in Him all energies, 
and is spontaneous in Himself with all His activities. He pervades 
all things, but is yet called non-existent because He cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. But, just as the fragrance of flowers can be 
intuited directly, so God also can be intuited directly^. All things 
are included in His existence and He is not limited either in time or 
in space. Just as fire exists in a red-hot iron-ball as if it were one 
therewith, so does God pervade the whole world. Just as things 
that are imaged on a mirror may in one sense be said to be in it and 
in another sense to be outside it, so God is in one sense associated 
with all sensible qualities and in another sense is unassociated there- 
with. God pervades all the conscious and the unconscious entities, 
just as the watery juice pervades the whole of the plant^. God can- 
not be known by arguments or proof. His all-pervading existence 
is as unspeakable and undemonstrable as the existence of fire in 
wood and butter in milk. He is perceivable only through direct 
intuition. Just as logs of wood enter into the fire and are lost in it, 
just as rivers lose themselves in the ocean, so do the Yogins enter 
into the essence of God. In such circumstances there is difference 
between the rivers and the ocean into which they fall, yet the dif- 

^ sva-sa‘f^WiidyafTi tu tad viddhi gandhah pu^padiko yathd. ^ 

Jaydkhya’-satphitd, iv. 76. 

^ cMand’^cetandfi sarve hhutafy sthdmra-jangamdli 

pUfituli parameiena rasenavisadhayo yathd. iv. 93. 
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fereiice cannot be perceived^ I'licre is tlnis both a iliOcrence be- 
tween the waters of tlie rivers and the ocean and an absence of dif- 
ference, even as between the devotees of (Jod and ( lod. 'llic 
doctrine here preached is thus a theory of hhedilbhedu or unity-in- 
difference. 

Brahman is here described as being identical with conscionsitess, 
and all objects of ktiowledgo {jfieya) are regardetl as existing inside 
the mind^*^. The true knowledge is unassociated with any cptalifica- 
tions, and it can rise only through the process of Yogic practice by 
those who have learnt to be in union with God*^ 

When through the grace of God one begins to realize that all the 
fruits of actions and all that one does are of the nature of the gimas 
of pmkrtiy there dawns the spiritual inquiry within one, as to one’s 
own nature, and as to the nature of the essence of sorrow, and one 
approaches the true preceptor. When the devotee continues to 
think of the never-ending cycle of rebirths and the consequent 
miseries of such transitoriness and other afflictions as.sociatcd witli 
it, and also undergoes the various bodily disciplines as dictated by 
his Gurus, and ivS initiated into the ^'mantmsp lus luiitd becomcvS 
disinclined to worldly joys and pure like the water in tlie autuiniH 
or the sea without any ripple, or like a steady lamp unfluttered by 
the wind. When the pure consciousness dawns in tlie mind, all 
possible objects of knowledge, including the ultimate object of 
knowledge, arise in the mind, and the thought and tlie object be- 
come held together as one, and gradually the Supreme knowledge 
and cessation that brings are secured. All that is known 

is in reality one with the thought itself, though it may appear 
different therefrom. This ultimate state is indescribable through 
language. It can only be felt and realized intuitively without tiic 
application of logical faculty or of the sense-organs, It can be re- 
ferred to only by means of images. It is transcendental by nature, 
ultimate and absolutely without any support. It is the mere being 
which reveals itself in the joy of the souk Of the two ways of 

^ sarit^safftgkM yatM toyam sur^pmvi^am mafmMiadhuu 
alak$ya;i co* dake bhedaft parasmin yogimf^t tath(L 

y^iydkhya^smpkiidt iv. 123. 

brahmd-^bhimafii vibhor jMnofp hotum nwhdmi tattvatab 
yem samprdpyatc jneytim a7itaMi(irima--snnisthitam, Ibid, IV. I. 

® sarvQ^^-padhi-vinirmuktam jniiniwi ckfwta-mrnialam 
utpadyate hi yuktasya yogabhydsdt kramena tat. IhM, V. a, 
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Samadhi which proceed through absorptive emotions (bhdvafd) 
and the way of the practice of mantras it is the latter that is the more 
efBcacious. The practice of mantras removes all obstacles to self- 
realization produced by mdyd and its products. 

In describing the emanation of Acyuta, Satya and Purusa from 
Vasudeva, the Jaydkhya-samhitd holds that such an emanation 
occurs only naturally and not as a result of a purposive will ; and 
the three entities, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which evolve out of 
Vasudeva, behave as one through mutual reflections, and in this 
subtle form they exist in the heart of men as the operative energy of 
God, gradually leading them to their ultimate destination of eman- 
cipation and also to the enjoyment of experiences. 

The Jaydkhya-samhitd describes knowledge as two-fold, as 
sattdkhya (static) and as kriydkhya (dynamic). The kriydkhya'* 
jndna involves the moral disciplines of yama and niyama^ and it is 
by the continual habit and practice of the kriydkhya-jndna of yama 
and niyama that the sattdkhya-jndna, or wisdom, may attain its 
final fulfilment. The yama and the niyama here consist of the fol- 
lowing virtues: purity, sacrifice, penance, study of the Vedas, 
absence of cruelty, and ever-present forgiveness, truthfulness, doing 
good to all creatures including one^s enemies, respect for the pro- 
perty of others, control of mind, disinclination of mind to all things 
of sensual enjoyment, bestowing gifts upon others according to 
one’s own power, speaking true and kind words, constancy of mind 
to friends and enemies, straightforwardness, sincerity and merciful- 
ness to all creatures. The equilibrium of the three gunas is called 
Avidyd, which may be regarded as the cause of attachment, an- 
tipathy and other defects. Atman is the term used to denote the 
pure consciousness, as tinged with gunas ^ avidyd and fndyd. 

The position described above leads to the view that God 
emanates from Himself as His tripartite energy, which forms the 
inner microcosm of man. It is by virtue of this energy that the pure 
consciousness in man comes into association with his root-instincts 
and psychosis in general, by virtue of which the psychical elements, 
which are themselves unconscious and material, begin to behave as 
intelligent. It is by virtue of such an association that experience be- 
comes possible. Ultimately, however, the same indwelling energy 
separates the conscious principle from the unconscious elements 
and thereby produces emancipation, in which the conscious element 
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of tlie individual beconics merged in Bralunan. The association of 
the conscious element with the iineoiiscious psycfiosis, which has 
evolved inmi prakriiy is not due to a false imaging of the oiu^ or the 
other, or to an illusion, hut to the operative power of the indwelling 
energy of God, which exists in us. 'The itulividual, called also the 
Atnimiy is the product of this forced association. When tfie complex 
element is disassociated from the psychosis and the root-instincts, 
it becomes merged in Brahman, of which it is a |)art aiul with which 
it exists in a state of unity-in-ditlcrcnce. 'The dillcrence between this 
view and that of the Sdmkhya is that, thougli it admits ii\ general 
the Siiinkhya view of evolution of the categories from prakrti^ yet 
it does not admit the theory of Purum and the traitscendental 
illusion of Purum and prakrfi\ which is to be found in the classical 
Samkhya of Isvara krsna. 'Fhere is no reference here to the teleo- 
logy in prakrti which causes its evolution, or to the view that the 
prakrti is roused to activity by God or by Purma, l^rakrti is sup- 
posed here to possess a natural prutluctive power of evolving the 
categories frotn out of itself. 

I’he Jaydkhya-mrnhitd speaks of the devotee as a yoi^in aiui 
holds that there are two ways of arriving at th<' ultimate goal, one 
througli absorptive trance, and the other througli the practice of 
concentration on the mantras^ fn descrilnng the process of Vggf/, 
it Itolds that the yogin must be a man wlio lias his senses witiun 
his absolute control and who is devoid of antijxithy to all beings. 
Full of humility, he should take his seat in a hmely place and con- 
tinue the practice of prdndydma for tlie control of mind. 'Hu* three 
processes of prdmydma, viz. prutydhdra, dhydna, and dhdramh are 
described. Then, Yoga is stated to be of three kinds, prdkria, 
paurusa and aismirya, the meaning of which is not very dear. It 
may, however, be the meditation on prakriPs ultimate principle, or 
on Purum, or the Yoga, wliich is intended for the attainment of 
miraculous power. Four kinds of asanas are described, namely, that 
of Paryamka, Kamala, Bhadra and Svastika. The 5fogic posture is 
also described. The control of the mind, which again is regarded as 
the chief aim of yoga, may be of two kinds, namely, of those ten- 
dencies of mind which arc due to environments and of those tlnit 
are constitutional to the mind. It is by increasing the saitva 
quality of the mind that it can be made to Fix itself upon an object, 
in another classification we hear of three kinds of yaga, sakdu 
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niskala and Vimu^ or sabda^ vyoma and sa-vigraha. In the sakala 
or the sa-vigraha type of yoga thoyogin concentrates his mind on the 
gross idol of the deity; and then gradually, as he becomes habi- 
tuated, he concentrates his mind on the notion of a glowing circular 
disc ; then on the dimension of a pea ; then on the dimension of a 
horse-hair; then on a human hair of the head; then on the human 
hair of the body; and as a consequence of the perfection of this 
practice the path of the brakma-randhra opens up for him. In the 
niskala type of yoga the yogin meditates upon the ultimate reality, 
with the result that his own essence as Brahman is revealed to him. 
The third form consists in the meditation on the mantras, by which 
course also the ultimate reality is revealed to tho yogin. Through the 
process of the yoga the yogin ultimately passes out by the channel 
of his brahma-randhra and leaves his body, after which he attains 
unity with the ultimate reality, Vasudeva^. 

In the fourth chapter of the Visnu-Samhitd (Manuscript) the 
three gunas are supposed to belong to Prakrit, which, with its 
evolutes, is called Ksetra, God being called Ksetrajna^. The prakrti 
and God exist together as it were in union^. The prakrti produces 
all existences and withdraws them within it in accordance with the 
direction or the superintendence of the Purusa^, though it seems to 
behave as an independent agent. Purusa is described as an all- 
pervading conscious principle. 

The Visnusamhitd, after describing the three kinds of egoism 
as sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa, speaks of the rdjasa aharnkdra not 
only as evolving the conative senses but also as being the active 
principle directing all our cognitive and conative energies. As the 
cognitive energy, it behaves both as attention directed to sense- 
perception and also to reflection involving synthetic and analytic 
activities. The Visnu-sarnhitd speaks further of the five powers of 
God, by which the Lord, though absolutely qualityless in Himself, 
reveals Himself through all the sensible qualities. It is probably in 
this way that all the powers of prakrti exist in God, and it is in this 

^ yaydkhya-saTfihita, Ch. 33. In Ch. 34 the process of yoga by which the 
yogin gradually approaches the stage of the final destruction of his body is 
described. 

® k^etrdkhyd prakrtir jneyd tad-vit k^etra-jna fsvarafi. 

Visfi.u^sam}titd, iv. 

® uhhayaifi cedam atyantam abhinnam iva tistfiati. Ibid. 

* tan-niyogdt svatantreva sUte bhdvdn haraty api. Ibid. 
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sense that the ksetra or the prakrti is supposed to he ahhinna, or 
one with God. 'Hicse powers are (i) cic-chakti\ that is, power of 
consciousness, wiiich is the unchangeal>Ie ground, ol all works. 
Second is llis power as the enjoyer, or purusa. 'The tlurd power is 
the causal power, manifested as the manifoUl universe, llie fourth 
power is the power by which sense-ol\jccts are grasped and com- 
prehended in knowledge. M'he fifth power is that wdueh resolves 
knowledge into action. The sixth power is the power that reveals 
itself as the activity of thought and action^. .It seems, therefore, 
that what has been described above as purusa, or enjoyer, is not a 
separate principle, but the power of ( 5 od ; just as prakrti itself is not 
a separate principle, but a manifestation of the power of (Jod. 

The process of Bhdgavata-yoga described in Vimu-sawhitd con- 
sists primarily of a system of bodily and moral control, involving 
control of the passions of greed, anger, etc., the habit of meditation 
in solitary places, the development of a spirit of dc|>cndence on 
God, and self-criticism. When, as a result of this, the miitd be- 
comes pure and disinclined to worldly things, tiicrc arises an in- 
tellectual and moral a})prchension of the distinctioti of wluit is had 
and impure from what is good and pure, wlicuce attachment, or 
bhakti^ is produced, d'hrough this attachment one htx'omes self- 
contented and loyal to one’s highest goal and ullimalcly attains 
true knowledge. The process oi prdmlydma^ in winch various kiiuls 
of meditations are prescribed, is also reci)mmciHlcd for attainment 
of the ultimate union with God, winch is a state of emancipation. 
The view here taken o,f bhaka\ or devotion, shows that hhakii is usci'l 
here in the simple sense of inclination to worship, and the means to 
the fruition of this worship is dlie so-called />//«A*/i-sdK,K.d of 
the Bhagavatas was so much under the inlluencc of thty\’q<;^/-s\ sU‘m 
that a bhakta was required to be a^vqg^w, since bhakti by itself was 
not regarded as a sufficient means to tlie attainment of salvation. 
In the tenth chapter of the Parama-samhitd the process of yoga is 
described in a conversation between Brahma and Farama. It is said 
there that the knowledge attained by yoga is better tl'ian any other 

^ ck*chuktHt mrmiduJryiihdUi parammlty mm 

dvittyM tasya yd iaktib /^unaMyfhik^'fh iyu 
vUvif-khyd vmdhd-hhdxn frfiyti kat iwiC-tmiM 
caturthf m§ayatft prdpya twrrtfy^ukkya iuthU piomb. 

' pUfvd^jMnmkfiyd^aMb mmlkhyd tmya paketmU* ibuL 

» ta$mm sarvmprayatncna hhaktu yogi bhavet said. ibid, CJh. 30. 
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kind of knowledge. When deeds are performed without wisdom, 

they can hardly bring about the desired fruition. Yoga means the 
peaceful union of the mind with any particular object^. When the 
mind is firmly fixed on the performance of the deed, it is called 
karma^yoga^. When the mind is unflinchingly fixed on knowledge, 
it is called jmna-yoga^. He, however, who clings to the Lord 
Visnu in both these ways attains ultimately supreme union with 
the highest Lord. Both the jndna-yoga and the karma-yoga, as the 
moral discipline of yama and niyama on the one hand and vairagya 
(disinclination) and sa7nddhi on the other, are ultimately supported 
in Brahman. It may be remembered that in the Gita, karma-yoga 
means the performance of the scriptural caste-duties without any 
desire for their fruits. Here, however, the karma-yoga means yama 
and niyama, involving vrata, fasting {upavdsa) and gifts {ddna), and 
probably also some of the virtues of diverse kinds of self-control. 
The term vairdgya means the wisdom by which the senses are made 
to desist from their respective objects; and the term samddhi means 
the wisdom by which the mind stays unflinchingly in the Supreme 
Lord. When the senses are through vairdgya restrained from their 
respective objects, the mind has to be fixed firmly on the Supreme 
Lord, and this is called yoga. Through continual practice, as the 
vairdgya grows firm, the vdsands, or the root-instincts and desires, 
gradually fall off. It is advised that the yogin should not make any 
violent attempt at self-control, but should proceed slowly and 
gently, so that he may, through a long course of time, be able to 
bring his mind under complete control. He should take proper 
hygienic care of himself as regards food and other necessities for 
keeping the body sound and should choose a lonely place, free from 
all kinds of distractions, for his yoga practice. He should not on any 
account indulge in any kind of practice which may be painful to his 
body. He should further continue to think that he is dependent on 
God and that birth, existence and destruction are things which do 
not belong to him. In this way the pure bhakti will rise in his mind, 

^ yat karoti samadhdnam cittasya vi^aye kvacit 

mukUlam a-saffik^obham samyoga id ktrtyate, 

Parama-sarfthitd^ Ch. lo (MS.). 

^ yadi karmdni hadhnand cittam askhalitarp, naram 

karma-^yogo hhavaty e§ah sarva-papa-pfai^dianab* Ibid, 

® yadi tu jnana evdrthe dUarfi hadhnad nirvyathafi 

jndna’^yogab sa vijneyaft sarva-siddhi-karah iubhab* 


» in 


Ibid, 

3 
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through which he will gradually ho able to extract tlic root ot at- 
tachment. lie should also train himself to think of tlie evils of 
alluring experiences which have not yet been enjoyi-il, and he 
should thus desist from attaching himself to such experiences. 

As regards the preference of Av/rw/u-jv^gu to //iJ/zu- vogu ami tht 
versa, the view maintained here is lliat there can be no rule as re- 
gards the preference. 'I’here are some who are temperajnentally 
fitted for karma-yoga attd others for jndna-yoga. 'I'liose who are of 
a special calibre should unite both courses, karma-yoga and jrhl/ta- 
yoga. 


Philosophy of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita. 

In the Ahirhudhtiya-samhitd Ahirbudhnya says that after under- 
going a long course of penance he received from Sainkarsana true 
knowledge and that this true knowledge was the seience of Suilar- 
sana, which is the support of all things in the world'. ’The ultimate 
reality is the beginningless, endless and eternal reality, which is 
devoid of all names and forms, beyond all speech and mind, the 
omnipotent whole which is absoltitely eliangeless. I'rom this 
eternal and unchangeable reality there springs a sjiontaneous ideti 
or desire {samkalpa). 'I'his Idea is not limited by time, space or 
substance. Brahman is of the nature of intuition, of [uire attd 
infinite bliss (nihsma-sukftdnuhliara-lahana), and 1 le resides every- 
where and in all beings. He is like the waveless sea. lie hits none 
of the worldly qualities which we find in ittundanc thiitgs. He is 
absolutely self-realized and complete in Himself, ami cannot lie 
defined by any expressions such as “this” or “ such.” He is devoid 
of all that is evil or bad and the abode of all that is blissftil ami good. 
The Brahman is known by many names, such as " paramdtman," 
*‘'atmanT “bhagavan," “vasudeva," “avyakta,’’ "'prakrti," “pra- 
dhana,” etc. When by true knowledge the virtues and sins ac- 
cumulated during many lives are destroyed, w'hcn the root-instincts 
or tendencies called vasana are torn asunder and the three gums and 
their products cease to bind a person, he directly realizes the nature 
of Brahman or the absolute reality, which can neither be dcscribctl 

^ &u(kiriana^svarUpmfi tat proeyamdnmp mayd iff,m 
imte yatrd* khilddhdre sdffiiuytJs te mt mnti imi, 

Ahirbtuilmya^-smfthiiii, in. a. 5. 
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nor defined by language as “this’* or as “such.” The Brahman in- 
tuitively perceives all things and is the soul of all, and therefore, the 
past, present and the future have all vanished away from Him. 
Brahman does not exist therefore in time, as He is beyond time. 
Similarly He is beyond all primary and secondary qualities, and yet 
he possesses the six qualities. Of the qualities knowledge is re- 
garded as the first and the foremost. It is spiritual and self-illumin- 
ating; it enters into all things and reflects them, and is eternal. The 
essence of Brahman is pure consciousness, and yet He is regarded 
as possessing knowledge as a quality^. The power (iaM) of Brahman 
is regarded as that by which He has originated the world^. The 
spontaneous agency (kartrtva) of God is called His majesty 
{aiivarya). His strength {bala) is that by virtue of which He is 
never fatigued in His untiring exertion. His energy {vlrya) is that 
by virtue of which, being the material cause of the world. He yet 
remains unchanged in Himself. His self-sufficiency (tejas) is that 
by virtue of which He creates the world by His own unaided efforts. 
These five qualities are, however, all regarded as qualities of know- 
ledge, and knowledge alone is regarded as the essence of God. 
When such a Brahman, which is of the nature of knowledge and is 
endowed with all qualities, resolves Himself into the idea of 
splitting Himself into the many, it is called Sudarsana. 

The powers of all things are in themselves of an unspeakable 
nature and cannot exist separately {a-prthak-sthita) from the sub- 
stances in which they inhere. They are the potential or subtle 
states of the substance itself, which are not perceived separately in 
themselves and cannot be defined as “this” or “not this” in any 
way, but can only be known from their effects^. So God has in Him 
the power {sakti) which exists as undifferentiated from Him, as the 
moonbeam from the moon. It is spontaneous, and the universe is 
but a manifestation of this power. It is called bliss {anandd)^ be- 

^ ajadaifi sva-tma^sainbodhi nityain sarvd-vagdkanam 

jndnatri ndma gui^aifi prdhuk prathamam gu’^a-cintakdlk 
svarupaifi brahmai^as tac ca gunas ca pariglyate. 

Ahirhudhnya’-samhitdt in. 2. 53. 

® jagaUpmkrtubhdvo yah sa sdktih pariMrtiUJ* Ibid, 2. 57. 

® iaktayaPi safva<'hhdvdndm acintyd a-pTthak-sthitdli 

svarupe naiva dfsyante dfiyante kdryatas tu tdfi 
sUk^mdvasthd hi sa te^drn sarva^bhdvd-nugdmint 
idantayd vidhatUTfi sa na ni^eddhuiji ca iakyate. Ibid. 2, 3. 
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cause it does not depend on anything {fdmpehiMymmida)^^ it is 
eternal {nitya)^ because it is not limited in time; it is complete 
(pilrm), because it is not limited by any form; it m;mifc‘sls it, sell a,s 
the world and is therefore called Im/wnP, It, contracts itsell into 
the form of the world and is therefore called Ki^mhdim; and it is 
called Vimu^-hkti because it is the supreme power of (lod. 'Fhe 
power is in reality difrerent from Bralmian; hut yet it appears as 
one therewith. With this power I Ic is always engaginl in an eternal 
act of creation, untired, unfatigued, and unaided by atiy otiier agent 
(satatam kurvato jagaty^. 'Fhc power of ( Jod manifests itself in two 
ways, as static entities such as avyakta, killa and purma and as 
activity, ^akti^ or power of God as activity (Avml), is spontaneous 
and of the nature of will and thought resulting in actioi\'F This is 
also called samkalpay or the Idea, which is irresistible in its move- 
ment whereby it produces all material objects and spiritual entities, 
such as avyaktUy kala and purimi^. It is this power, which is other- 
wise designated as lakpni or visnu-sakii, that iittpcls the myukia 
into the course of evolution, and the purum to coitfronl the products 
of prakrti and run through the experiences. Wlten it witlulraws 
these functions from these entities, there is prahiva or liissolutimu 
It is by the force of this power tlnit at tlic time of creation the 
prakrti as the composite of the three gmjas is urged into creative 
evolution. 'Fhe association of the purasa with the prakrti also is 
brought about by the same power, lliis Idea is vil>ratory by nattire 
and assumes diverse forms, and thus by its various transformations 
produces various categories"’. 

In the original state all the manifold world of creation was 
asleep, as it were, in an equilibrium in which all the qualities of God 
were completely suspended, like the sea when there are no waves 
ruffling its breast, "fhis power, which exists in an absolutely static 
or suspended state, is pure vacuity or nothingness (sunyatva- 
rupim); for it has no manifestation of any kind. It is self-dependent 


^ jagattayfi lak^yamdfta sd lak^mtriti gtyate. AMrbudhnyii'^saf^ihiM^ m. 9. 
^ Ibid. iL 59. 

» svdtantrya-'mMk kcM^tmd prek^d^rUpati knyd-^phalap. 

Ibid, 111. 30. 

* unmep y^ip smafpkaipali sanmrdvydhaiafi kftm 
m}yakta'‘kMa-‘pufp-'rUpd‘tit cetandc^tmMmikdm, Ibid, ill. 30, 3*. 

® soy<zift sudarsanarft tmma samkalpah spandoitd-tmukidjt 
vibhajya bahudkd rttpaifi hhdve bhavi^'vatqpiaU, IbkL IIL 39. 
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and no reason can be assigned as to why it suddenly changes itself 
from a potential to an actual state^. It is one and exists in identity 
with the Brahman, or the ultimate reality. It is this power which 
creates as its own transformation all categories pure and impure and 
all material forms as emanations from out of itself. It manifests 
itself as the kriyd^ the vtrya^ tejas and the bala of God, mere forms 
of its own expression and in all forms of duality as subject and 
object, as matter and consciousness, pure and impure, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the experiencer and the experienced, and so on. 
When it moves in the progressive order, there is the evolutionary 
creation; and, when it moves in the inverse order, there is in- 
volution. 

From a pair of two different functions of this power the dif^ 
ferent forms of pure creation come into being. Thus from know- 
ledge (jndna) and the capacity for unceasing work of never-ending 
creation (bala) we have the spiritual form of Samkarsana. From the 
function of spontaneous agency (aisvarya) and the unaffectedness 
in spite of change (vtrya) is generated the spiritual form of Prad- 
yumna ; and from the power that transforms itself into the world- 
forms (sakti) and the non-dependence on accessories (tejas) is pro- 
duced the form as Aniruddha. These three spiritual forms are 
called vyuha (conglomeration) because each of them is the resultant 
of the conglomeration of a pair of gunas. Though the two gunas 
predominate in each vyuha, yet each vyuha possesses the six 
qualities (sad-guna) of the Lord; for these are all but manifestations 
of Visnu^. Each of these forms existed for 1600 years before the 
next form emanated from it, and at the time of the involution also 
it took 1600 years for each lower form to pass into the higher form, 
Schrader, alluding to the Mahd-Sanatkumdra-Samhitd, says : 
“ Vasudeva creates from His mind the white goddess Santi and to- 
gether with her Sarnkarsana or Siva; then from the left side of the 
latter is born the red goddess Sri, whose son is Pradyumna or 
Brahman; the latter, again, creates the yellow Sarasvati and to- 


tasya staimitya^rUpa ya iaktih iUnyatva^rUpint 
svdtantry^d eva kasmac cit kvacit sonme^am rcchati 
dtma-^hhutd hi yd iaktih parasya brahmai^o hareft^ 

Ahirbudhnya-sanihitd, v. 3 and 4. 

vydpti-mdtfaip gwito* nme^o mUrtti^kdra iti tridha 
cdtuf^dtmya-sthitir vi^or gu^ta-vyatikaro^dbhavd. Ibid. V. 21. 
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gether with her Aniruddha or Purnsottania, whose Sakti liecoioes 
the black Rati, who is the threefold Mdyil-kosa.''^ Scliradcr 
further draws attention to the fact that these couples are all outside 
the hraJunmda and are therefore difFerent in nature from the 
mundane gods, such as ifiiva, etc. d1ie vyilhm are n'gardcal as ful- 
filling three diflerent fiuictions, (i) the creation, inaintciuincc and 
destruction of the world; (2) the protection of the inuudane beings; 
and (3) lending assistance to thOvSC devotees who seek to attain the 
ultimate emancipation. Sainkarsanii exists as tlic deity superin- 
tending all the individual souls and separates them from the 
prakrtP, The second spiritual fornx superintends the minds [mamn) 
of all beings and gives specific instruction regarding all kinds of 
religious performances. He is also responsible ft>r the creation of 
all human beings and from among them such l>eings as have from 
the beginning dedicated their all to God and becoitie al>solutcIy 
attached to I linv'^. As Aniruddha, he protects the world a!\d leads 
men to the ultimate attainment of wisdom, lie is also n\s[ionsil>lc 
for the creation of the world, which is an admixture of good and 
evil {mUra-varga-snthn at karotiY. These llirce forms arc in reality 
but one with Vasudeva. These avatfmu arc tlms tlu^ \y\nx avaidras 
of Vispm 

In addition to these there arc two other forms of manifestation, 
called dvesdmtdra and sdkfdd^avatdra. Hic former is of two kinds, 
svanlpdvesa (as in the case of avatdra$ like Parasunima, Rama, etc.) 
and iakty-dveh (as tlie influx of certain special fimctions or powers 
of God, e.g. in the case of Brahma or Siva, wlxo are on special 
occasions endowed with certain special powers of God). These 
secondary dvesdmtdms are by the will of (Jod produced in the form 
of human beings, as Rama, Krsna, in the form of animals, as tlte 
Boar, the Fish and the Man-lion, or even as a tree (the crooked 
mango tree in the Dandaka forest). These forms are not the original 
transcendental forms of God, but manifest divine functions 


^ Introduction to the PaflcarUtra by Schrader, p, 36. 

® so^yafft samasta-ftvdmlm adhi^iihiltrtayii sthiud,^ 
sa'ffihar$aiias tu dmiojof(at tatah 

jlva^tatkmm adhi^fhdya prahyt^s tu vimyu tut. 

Quoted from V’mmksma-'Saffthitd from Varavara'a commentary on Ja'-ikacilryids 
TaUm->traya^ p, 125. 

® 'See quotations from Vi^vaksem^sutphiM in I'aWwi-lrayii, pp, 126, 127. 

* Ibid, p. 
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through the will of God^. The primary forms {saksfid’-amtara) of 
incarnation are derived directly from the part of the Lord just as 
a lamp is lighted from another, and they are thus of a transcendent 
and non-mundane nature. Those who seek to attain liberation 
should worship these transcendent forms, but not the others^. The 
Visvaksena-samhitd quoted in the Tattva’-traya considers Brahman, 
Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Pavaka and Kuvera as inspired per- 
sons or dvesdmtdras who should not be worshipped by those who 
seek liberation. Another samhitd quoted there includes Rama, 
Atreya and Kapila in the list. 

Again, from each vyilha three subsidiary vyuhas are said to 
appear. Thus from Vasudeva we have, Ke^ava, Narayana, and 
Madhava; from Samkarsana arise Govinda, Visnu and Mad- 
husudana; from Pradyumna arise Trivikrama, VamanaandSridhara, 
and from Aniruddha arise Hrsikesa, Padmanabha and Damodara. 
These are regarded as the deities superintending each month, 
representing the twelve suns in each of the rdiis. These gods are 
conceived for purposes of meditation. In addition to these, thirty- 
nine vibhava (manifesting) avatdras (incarnations) also are counted 
in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd^, The objects for which these incarna- 
tions are made are described by Varavara as, firstly, for giving com- 

^ mad-icchayahigaunatvamrnanusyatvamive'cchayd. . , a-prdkrta^svd-'SSdhdr-- 
ana-*vigrahena saha ndgatarn. . .gauitasya manu^yat^'d-divad aprakrta-divya- 
samsthdnam itara-jdtfya?n krtvd avatdra-rupatvd-bhdvdt sva-rupena no" gatam iti 
siddham. Tattva-traya, p. 130. 

^ prddurbhdvds tu mukhyd ye mad-arnsatvad viie^atah 

ajahat-svabhdvd vibhava divyd-prdkrta^vigrahdh 
dlpdd dipd ivotpannd jagato raksandya te 
arcyd eva hi senesa sanisrty^uttarandya te 
mukhyd updsydh senesa anarcydn itardn viduh. 

Ibid. p. 13 1, 

® Ahirhudhnya-’SaTnhitdy p. 46. According to the Vi^vaksetia^sarnhitd all the 
avatdras have come straight from Aniruddha or through other avatdras. Thus 
Brahman comes from Aniruddha and from him Mahesvara; Hayasir?a comes 
from Matsya, a manifestation of Krana. According to the Padma-^tantra^ Matsya, 
Kurma and VarSha come from VSsudeva, Nrsimha, Vamana, SrirSma, and 
Para^utilma from Saipkar^ana, Balarama from Pradyumna and Kf^ria and Kalki 
from Aniruddha (Padnui’-tantra, 1. 2. 31, etc.). But according to the Lak^mf- 
tantra (n. 55) all the vibhavas come from Aniruddha. There is another kind of 
avatdra^ called arcdvatdra. The image of Kf§na, Nrsirpha, etc., when duly conse- 
crated according to the Vai^t^ava rites, becomes possessed with the power of 
Vii^nu and attains powers and influences which can be experienced by the devotee 
(Vi?vaksena*safphitd, quoted in Tattva-traya). In the aspect in which Aniruddha 
controls all beings as their inner controller, he is regarded as the antarydmy-^ 
avatdra. There are thus four kinds of avatdrm^ vibhava^ dveia^ arcd and antary-* 
dmin. The thirty-nine vibhava avatdras are Padmanabha, Dhruva, Ananta, 
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panionship in muiulanc forma to tlioac saints \vi\o cannot live witli- 
out it, and this is the interpretation of the word pnritram (protec- 
tion) in tlic Cntd\ secondly, for destroying those who are opposed 
to the saints; thirilly, for establishing tlie Veilic religion, the 
essence of which is devotion to ( Jot!’. 

In the form as antarydmin, or the inner controller, the Lord 
resides in us as the inner controller of the self, and it is through His 
impulsion that we commit evil deeds anti go to Hell or perform 
good deeds and go to Heaven, 'rims we cannot in any w'ay escape 

5 aktyatman» IMadhiistidani^ Vidy?ldhidcva, Kupila, Vi. 4 varupa, Vihank'iuna, 
Krodatman, Vadavilvaktra, I'ihanua, Va}»^;^va^u, l*'karnavusftyin, Kuinathcsvara, 
Varaha, Narasirnha, Piyu^aharaiia, iSrTpati, Kiintatiiian, Uiihujit, K!'danei'ui|.rhna, 
Parijiltahara, Lokanatha, Silntatman, Dattatre}’a, NyaKrodhasi'iyiri, Pkasrai^atatui, 
Vamanadeva, I'rivikrarna, Nara, NSrilyana, Hiiri, Kfifiia, Ikirasunlaja, R;tma, 
Vedavid, Kalkin, Piitalas^ayana. They are of the nature of iejas and arc o!>jectM t)r 
worship and nxcditalion in their specific forms, as dcacrilH'd in tlic Sdtvata^ 
samhitd (xn), or in the Ahirbudhya-mmhitd (i.xvi). In the Ni'u. "lyanlya section of 
the Mahuhharata Vihuhjijjaina or Hapisa, Kainathcsvara or Kurnui, IdoisfuKatant* 
or Matsya, Varilha, Nrsiipha, Vtlniana, Panii^urftinu, Kama, Vedavid and Kalkin 
are mentioned as the ten avatdrm. The uvatdm Krodsltrnan, Kokanfitha and 
Kilntatman are sometimes spoken of us Yajha Vanlhu, Manu Viuvasvatu and 
Ktlma respectively. The latter is soinetimca spoken of probably as Dhanvimtari 
(see Schraderks Paftcanlira, p. 45). 'Phe twenty-three urtiiuras sp<tk«?n <d‘ in tiie 
Bhdgavata-purdtia (i. 3) are all indudeil in the aViove list. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Vilgt^varu is the same as liayaslrijia, and ^tlntktman as Sanaka or Nilnula, 
as Schrader says. Tht vihha%M->(WtHdras mentioned in Rtipa's 
ftirta are mostly includeti in the above list, though some uiimeH appear in .slightly 
different form. P'ollowing the Bmhm<usuffthit(i, Rilpa, however, regards 
as the real form isvuvam-rupd) of God. According to him, being one with (Jod, 
He may have Hi.s nranifestation.s in diverse forms. 'Phis is called utmtdm as 
ekMma^rilpa, This ehdtma’-rUpa-avatdra may again he of two kifuts, sva^-XMiiisa 
and svchtfim. When the avutdra is of the same nature as the Lonl in powers and 
other qualities, He is called a svdmhl-vatdm. Thus, Vilsudevii is called a .vr«- 
vildsa^avatdra* But when the <watdra lias inferior powers, He is called a .wvh-m.vd- 
avatdra. Sarpkarsana, Fradyumna, Aniruddha, Matsya, KCinna, etc., urc thus 
called svd- 7 fu<a-avat(lrd. When God, however, infiases one only with parts of His 
qualities, he is called an dveia^avatdra, Niiradn, Banaka, etc., are called dveh- 
amtdras. The manifestation of the I*ord in the above forms for the good «>£ tl,ie 
world is called avatdra. 

piirvo*kta-*t)ih>a*k4ryd--rthdm U'^pUrtHt km cet svayum 

dvdrd-^ntarefm vd' mli-syur atmtdrds tadd smftdk 

L(ighu'-bhdf^avaidmftaf p. aa. 

The affiMvatdra is sometimes called pufu^vaklra^ while the munifestiition of 
special qualities as in Brahma, Siva, etc., is called The 

vibhmdvarnm are generally regarded as MUmklrm ; vMe alio Sditmiu-smtkitiL 
Ch. ix (77-B4) and Ch. xn. 

>> Tattva^truya, p. 13S. The word sddku is here defined m ^^nimmtsttrd^ 

fnat’^$amdkayane 

mad^darianem vind dma^dhdram-po$anddik(m alahhamdmtb k^muM'ndtra'-Mimp 
kalpa-sahasrarp matwdndb praiWiila-$arva^gdtrd hhaviyuft,*^ 
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from this inner controller. In another of His forms He stays within 
our heart as the object of our meditation^. Again, when certain 
images are made of earth, stone, or metals, and they are properly 
installed with proper ceremonials, these are inspired with the pre- 
sence of God and with His special powers. These are called 
arcdvatdras, or image-incarnations, for purposes of worship by 
which all desirable ends may be achieved. There are thus five kinds 
of existence for the Lord: firstly as his absolute state {peLra\ 
secondly as vyuha, thirdly as vibhavdvatdra (primary and secondary), 
fourthly as antarydmin^ and fifthly as arcdvatdra^. 

In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd we hear also that by the power of 
sudarsana, or the divine Idea (by the activity of which the vyuha 
forms are produced), a divine location is produced which is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss radiant with its {sudarsands) glow. 
All the experiences that are enjoyed here are blissful in their nature, 
and the denizens of this transcendent spiritual world who ex- 
perience them are also blissful in their nature, and their bodies are 
constituted of knowledge and bliss^. The denizens of this world are 
souls emancipated in the last cycle. They remain attached, how- 
ever, to the form of the deity to which they were attached in the 
mundane life^. 

The Lord in the highest form is always associated with His 
power {Sakti) Laksmi or Sri^. In the Tattva-traya and its com- 
mentary by Vara vara we hear of three consort deities, Laksmi, 
Bhumi and Nila. Schrader points out that these deities are 
identified (in the Vihagendra-samhitd and in the Sttd-upanisad) 
with will {icchd\ action {Kriyd), and the direct manifesting power 
{sdksdt-sakti). In the Sttd-upanisady to which Schrader refers, 
Sttd is described as the Mahalaksmi which exists in the three forms, 
icchdy jndna and kriyd, Sita is there regarded as the power which 
exists different from, and as one with, the supreme Lord, consti- 
tuting within herself all the conscious and unconscious entities of 
the universe. It exists also in three forms as Laksmi, Bhumi and 
^ Tattva^^traya, 139, 140. 

See quotation from Vi^vaksena-samhitd quoted in Tattva-trayay p. 122. 

® iuddhd pUrvoditd sr^pir yd sd vyuha-di-bhedinl 

sudarsand-khydt samkalpdt tasya eva prabho-jjvald, 
jMndnandamayl stydnd deia-hhdvam vrajaty' uta 
$a deiafi paramatri vyoma nirtnalaTp puru^dt param^ etc, 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy vi. 21-22. 

® Ibid, VL 25. 


* Ibid, VI. 29. 
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Nila, as benodicHon, power, and as the Sun, the Moon and Fire, 
The third tbrm is responsiltle for llu* devi'lopnient of all kinds of 
vegetation and all temporal determinations'. 

In the sixth chapter of the Ahirhudhnyti-samhitu the inter- 
mediate creation is described. It is said there that tlte power of 
God as the supreme ego is at once one and diUVrent from 1 lim. 'I'he 
Lord cannot exist without His power nor can the jiower exist with- 
out Him. 'I'liese two are regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. 
The manifestations that are revealed as the vyuhas ami tlie viblunHis 
are regarded as pure, for through their meditations tltet'Oi,»/».v attain 
their desired end-, h'rom the vyiiha and the ’vibhara proceed the 
impure creation [iuddhctard-mtif. Power is of two kinds, i.e. 
powder as activity, and power as determinants of being or existence 
{bhiiti-kikti). This bhiiti-hikti may be regarded as a ntoving Idea 
(samkalpamayl miirti). The process of activity inherent iit it may be 
regarded as manifesting itself in the fornt of ideas or concepts 
actualizing themselves as modes of reality, 'i'he impure creation is 
of a threefold nature as purusa, and kdla (time), i'urusu is re- 
garded as a unity or colony of pairs of males and fmnales of the fmir 
castes, and these four pairs emanate from the moutli, Iweast, thighs 
and legs of Pradyumna. P'rom the forehead, eyebrows, ami ears of 
Pradyumna also emanate the subtle causal state of time and the 
gutm {sukpna--kdla-gund-rasthd). After the emanation of these 
entities the work of their growth and development was left to 
Aniruddha, who by the fervour of his Yoga evolved the original 
element of time in its twofold form as kdla and niyati. He also 
evolved the original energy as guna into the three forms of sattva, 


‘ Lertain peculiar interpretations of the irckt-itthti, krtyfi-stikti ami mikdl- 
iakli are to be found in the Sm-upaniftui. 'I’he Satv<m~s<tt!thita (ix. 85 ) describes 

twelve other energies such as 

lakpnJft, pusfir, day a nidrtJf k^amd, Mniis smimwi, 
dhrtir maim ratu tu^tir matir dvMiidml smftd. 

See also Schrader’s Introduction to Paflcuratra, p. 55. I’he theory of these 
energies is associated with the avatdm theory, 

Schrader, on the evidence of PadniMtmtm^ says that god as pam or ulti- 
mate is sometimes identified with and sometimes distingiushed from the vyiiha 
Visudeva. The pam Vasudeva becomes vyUha VUsudeva with His one lialf and 
remains as Narayapa, the creator of the primeval water (mdyd). 

P* S3" 

® hhUtHi iuddhetari vinmh puru^o dvi'-caturmayafi 

sa mmUndtft samdhdro hrahma^k^intradi-'hhvdinam. 

AhwhudhnyMrnpkim^ vi. 
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rajas and tanias in succession, i.e. the original primeval energy as 
gum (called sometimes prakrti in cognate literature) was first 
evolved into sattva gum; from it evolved the rajas, and from the 
rajas evolved the tamas. This original undeveloped guna produced 
from Pradyumna (which, in other words, may be termed prakrti) 
receives impregnation from the fervour of Aniruddha, and thereby 
evolves itself first into sattva, then into rajas, and then into 
tamas* This doctrine can therefore be regarded as saUkarya-vada 
only in a limited sense ; for without this further impregnation from 
the fervour of Aniruddha, it could not by itself have produced the 
different gums of sattva, rajas and tamas'^* 

Aniruddha, however, was directed by Pradyumna not only to 
develop the unconscious power {iakti) but also the purusa which 
exists as it were inside that power, which shows itself as niyati 
(destiny) and kdla (time). From the unconscious power as destiny 
and time evolves first the sattva and from it the rajas and from the 
rajas the tamas* According to the Visvaksena-samhitd, Aniruddha 
created Brahma and Brahma created all the men and women of the 
four castes'*^. 

Buddhi evolves from tamas and from that ahamkdra and from 
that evolve the five tan-mdtras, and also the eleven senses. From 
the five tan^mdtras the five gross elements are produced, and from 
these, all things, which are the modifications of the gross elements. 

The word purusa is used here in a special sense, and not in the 
ordinary Samkhya sense. Purusa here signifies a colony of selves, 
like cells in a honeycomb^. These selves are associated with the 
beginningless vdsands or root-impressions. They are but the special 

^ antahstha^puni^clm iaktini tarn adaya sva'-mUrti^-gdm 

sanwardhayati yogena hy anirudhati sva-tejasd. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhita, vi. 14. 

® The Vi§vaksena-samkita criticizes in this connection the Vedic people, who 
did not believe in the monotheistic God but depended on the Vedic sacrificial 
rituals and work for the attainment of Heaven and ultimately fell down to the 
course of mundane life (sa?ri$dra) : 

trayt~nidrge§u phala-vdde ramanti te 

devddln eva manvdnd na ca mdm menire param 
tmnali^prdyds tv tme kecin mama ninddrti prakurvate 
samldpatft kurvate vyagram veda-vade^u ni^thitdfi 
mdfii najdnanti mohena mayi bhakti^parMmukhal^ 
svargd'^dim ramanty ete avasdne patanti te* 

Tattva^traya, p. 128. 

sarvdtmanSfp. sama^pr yd koh madhu^krtdm iva* 

Ahirbudhnyasarjthitd, vi. 33. 
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manifestations {hhuli~hhvd3h) of (nnl ami are in themselves omni- 
scient; hut tliey arc {>enneatc‘il by avidyii (ijunoratice) and the 
afflictions which are involved in its very nature, lliroujth the power 
of (itod acting in consonance with His thought-movement'. 'I’hese 
selves thus rendered impure and linite arc called /nvev, and it is they 
who thus suffer bondage and strive for salvatioji, which they after- 
wards attain. The punmi, being much' up of tlicsc selve.s {jvvas)^ 
which arc impure, is also partly impure, and is therefore reganled 
as both pure and impure {hddhy-usuddhimaya, vi. 34 ). 'I'his 
contains within it the germs of all human beings, w'hich are calleii 
fuantis. They arc in themselves untouched by afllictions (kh’sa) and 
the root-impression (amya), and are omniscient and impregnated 
through and through by (loti. Their association with aridyd 
through the will of God is therefore external. 'Fhe germ of the 
caste-distinction and distinction as male and female is regarded as 
primordial and transcendent (compare punisa-stV^d), and the tlis- 
tinction is said to exist even in these manus which arc said to be 
divided in four pairs. 'I'he aridyd imitates the spiritual movement 
of thought, and through it the individual selves, though pure in 
themselves, are besmeared with the impurities of root impressions, 
'fhese .selves remain in the stage of conglomeration or association 
through the desire of Vusnu, the Lord, anti this stage is called purusa 
(purusa-paday\ Tht'y are made to appear and disappear from the 
nature of God. Being a manifestation of His own nature, they arc 
uncreated, eternally existing, entities which are the parts of the 
very existence (bhuty-amh/i) of Goth 

Through the impulse or motivation of the thouglit-activity of 
God, an energy (.fa/e//) is gencratctl from Aniruddha. Moved again 
by the desire of Ciod, the aforesaid manus dcjsccnd into this energy 
and remain there as a developing foetus {iisflumti kalalihhftktfj, vi. 
4S). The energy of Vispu is of a twcjfold nature, as dynamic 
activity (kriyakhya) and as determining being {hhuti), the latter 
being the result of the former". I'his dynamic activity is different 


Mtmana bhUti^-hhedHs te sarvatO’^mMiuh 

bhagamc-chaktUnmyakmtfi mimdii ‘th^rudidthtivitya 
tat*tausudufkmo*nme$a^nm^thmikTtd*tmmtd 

sarvato'vidyayu viddhah kkiamayd tmifkftdfh 

Ahirimdhnya**siiffiMi 4 ^ vi, 35, 36. 
saipkdpu-fUpina stUnddmin ptmru^e pmh\ ML vf, 41', 
kHydhhyo yo*yam umn^di sa bhmkparkrnriairnlh Ibid, vi. 29, 
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from CJod, the possessor of this energy. It is designated variously 
LaksmJ and desire (samkalpa) or free will {svdtantrya-mula icchdtmd). 
lliis will operates as an intellectual visualization (pfeksd-rupah 
kriyd-phahh)y which again produces the other manifestations of 
(jod as avyakta, kdla and purusa. At the time of each creation He 
associates the avyakta with the evolutionary tendencies, the kdla 
with its operative movement (kalana) and the purusa with all kinds 
of experiences. At the time of dissolution these powers are with- 
drawn. 

In the foetus-like condition of the manus in the energy {iakti) 
of God there exist the entities oiguna and kdla. Through the opera- 
tion of the supreme energy or will of God {Vism-safnkalpa-'Coditah) 
there springs up from time-energy {kdla-sakti) the subtle Destiny 
(niyati), which represents the universal ordering element (sarva- 
niydmakah). The time ^ndguna exist in the womb of the iakti. The 
conception of this iakti is thus different from that of prakrti of the 
Samkhya-Patahjala in that the gunas are the only root-elements, 
and time is conceived as somehow included in the operation of the 
gums. As the niyati is produced from the time-energy, the manus 
descend into this category . Later on there springs from niyati^ time 
{kdla) through the will of God, and then the manus descend again 
into this category^. It has already been said that the kdla energy 
and gum are co-cxisting elements in the primordial iakti of God. 
Now this ^zma-potcntial manifests itself in a course of gradual 
emergence through time. As the sattva-guna first manifests itself 
through time, the manus descend into that category and later on, 
with the emergence of rajas from sattva and of tamas from rajas^ 
they descend into the rajas and the tamas. The emergence of rajas 
from sattva and of tamas from rajas is due to the operation of the 
will-activity of God {visnu-samkalpa-coditdt). Though the will- 
dynamic of Visnu is both immanent and transcendent throughout 
the process of succeeding emergents, yet Visnu is regarded as 
specially presiding over sattva, Brahma over rajas, and Rudra over 
tamas. Tamas is regarded as heavy {guru), agglutinative {visfam- 

^ In describing the process of dissolution it is said that at one stage the uni- 
verse exists only as time (kdla). The energy manifested in time (kdla--gata- 
iaktHi) is called kdla, and it is this energy that moves all things or^behaves as the 
transformer of all things (aie^a’^prakdlint). Ahirbudhnya-sanihitd, iv. 48. Time 
is described also as the agent that breaks up all things, just as the violence of 
a rivet breaks its banks: Kalayaty dkhilarrt kdlyaift naeM-^kUlafri yathd rayah. 
Ibid, VI, 51. 
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hluma)^ delusive (mohana) and statical (apnwriiimat); mjas is 
always moving and sorrowful; sattva is described as light, trans- 
parent and devoid of impuriticsS or defects and pleasurable h Witli 
the development of tlu^ ihtcc i^nenas througli tlic will of (icul, a pari 
of these gums attains sameness of charaetta*, and this part is tlu^ 
unity of the three {traigmjya), the equilibrium ofgufjm (gumi- 
sdmya), ignorance (avidya)^ nature (wabhmHi)^ cause {yom% the 
unchangeable (akmra)^ the causeless (eyoni)^ and the cause its gum 
(guna-yonij'^. 

I'his participation in equal proportions (rntyiludnuitriktu) of the 
gums in a state of equilibrium (guna-sdmya)^ winch is essentially 
of the nature of tarnas [tamomaya), is called the root {mulu) and the 
prakrti by tlie Sarnkhyists, and the manus descending into that 
category by gradual stages are known by the names conglomeration 
(samasti)^ piirusa^ the cause (yoni)^ and the imcliangcahle {kilfastha). 
'fhe category of time, which is the transforming activity of tlic 
world {/agatah samprakakwum), associates arui dissociates the 
pumm and the prukrti for the production of the elFccts, Hie thought 
power of (Jod, however, works through tfie tripartite union of time, 
prakrti and the mmim\ l)chaving as the nnUcrial cause, like a lump 
of clay, and produces all the categories lieginning with mahaf to the 
gross elements of earth, water, etc. lake water or clay, tfu'. prakrti 
is the evolutionary or material cause, the purma is the unchangeable 
category that contributes to the causal operation merely by its con- 
tiguity^*. The category of time is the internal dynamic pervading the 
prakrti and the The trinity oi prakrti^ purma and kdia is the 

basis for the development of all the succeeding categories. In this 

snttvani tatra laghu svaechm^t gima-rfipam mUimuyum, Ak'rhutiimya-saffihiiii^ 
VI. 52; tiui etat praaiiaftt dulikkam rajati hsvat prm\ratmut, Ihid, VL SJ\gum 
vl^mfubhanam iakum mohanam rdptavrttimat, Ihid. vi. 60. 

** sudarkmamayenaeva samhdpenuftra mi fuueft 

eodyamme^pi srk.V-mhani piaimnt giam^-^yugaftt tadd 
(mhtali sdmymit dydii vipju^smrtMpaHUHiiiam. Ihid, vi. 61-62, 
The passage is somewhat obscure, in so far as it is difficult to umierntand htvw 
become partially (atfikuafi) similar. itiea probal^Iy in that, when the 
gufias are moved forward for creative purposes, jrjwte parts of these mms fail to 
show their distinctive features, and show themselves m similar tr* one another. 
In this stage the specific characters of only these evolving gtqim are minulled, and 
they appear as one with Umas, llie proportion of mttvu that iippctirs to be 
similar to tamm is also the proportion in which tamm becomes similar to mjm* 
® payo-mTd*ddivat tatra prakrtih parhpmint 

pumin apariisdmt san samiidhanam hibmMm 
Ml# pamH tattm dve prakrdm pum^mp ca ha, HmL vii. s„ (n 
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trinity pmkrti is the evolutionary cause that undergoes the trans- 
formation, purusa, though unmoved in itself, is that which by its 
very presence gives the occasion for the transformation, and time 
is the inner dynamic that behaves as the inner synthetic or struc- 
tural cause. But these causes in themselves are not sufficient to 
produce tlie dcvek>pmcnt of the trinity. The trinity is moved to de- 
velop on the evolutionary line by the spiritual activity of God. 
Purusa is regarded as the adhi^thdna-karana, kala as the principle 
of inner activity, and the spiritual activity of God as the transcendent 
and immanent agent in which the causal trinity finds its fuirda- 
mental active principle. As the first stage of such a development 
there emerges the category of mahat, which is called by different 
names, e.g. vidya, gauh, yavant, hrahmt, vadhu, vrddhi, mati, 
madhu, akhydti, Isvara, and prajnd. According to the prominence 
of tamos, sattva and rajas, the category of mahat is known by three 
different names, kdla, buddhi and prana, in accordance with the 
moments in which there are special manifestations of tamas, sattva 
and rajas^. Gross time as moments, instants or the like, the in- 
telligizing activity of thought {buddhi) and the volitional activity 
{prana) may also be regarded as the tripartite distinction of mahaP. 
There seems to be a tacit implication here that the activity implied 
in both thought and volition is schematized, as it were, through 
time. The unity of thought and volition is effected through the 
element of time; for time has been regarded as the kalana-karana, 
or the structural cause. The sattva side of the mahat manifests itself 
as virtue {dharma), knowledge {jhana), disinclination {vairdgya), 
and all mental powers {aisvarya). The opposite of these is associated 
with that moment of mahat which is associated with the manifesta- 
tion of tamas. 

With the evolution of the mahat the marms descend into it. 
From the mahat and in the mahat there spring the senses by which 
the objects are perceived as existent or non-existent®. Again, from 
and in the mahat there springs the ahamkdra through the influence 

^ kMo buddhis tathd prdi?a iti tredhS. sa glyate 

tamali^sattva^mjo-bheddt taUtad-unme^a-safijnayd, 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd y vii. 9, 

® Mlm tmfi^lavddy dtmd huddhir adhyavasdyint 

prdtjiafjt prayatandkdra ity* etd mahato hhiddk^ Ibid. vii. ii, 

® hodhmafft ndma vaidyarpi tadindriyain te^u jdyate 

yendrthdn adhyavasycyuh sad-asat-pravibhdginah. Ibid. VII. 14. 
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of the spiritual energy of God^. This ahamkdra is also called by the 
names of abhimdna^ prajdpatiy abhimantd and hoddhd. 'The ahmU'^ 
kdra is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and bkutddi, in accordance 
with the predominance of sattva, rajas or tamas. The ahamkdra 
manifests itself as will, anger, greed, mind {maNas)^ and desire 
(trm). When the ahamkdra is produced, the manus descend into it. 
From ahamkdra there is then produced the organ of thinking 
{cintandtmakam indriyam) of the mantis called nianas. It is at this 
stage that the manus first become thinking entities. From the tamas 
side of ahamkdra as bhutadi there is produced the sabda-tatMtidtra^ 
from which the dkdsa is produced. Akdsa is associated with the 
quality of sabda and gives room for all things. Akdsa is thus to be 
regarded as unoccupied space, which is supposed to be associated 
with the quality of sound^. With the emergence of dkdsa the manus 
descend into that category. From the vaikdrika ahamkdra there 
spring the organs of hearing and of speech^. The fiumus at this stage 
become associated with these senses. Then from the hhfitddt\ by 
the spiritual desire of God, the touch-potential is produced, and 
from this is produced the air {vdyu). By the si)iritual desire of (5od 
the sense-organ of touch and the active organ of the hand are pro- 
duced from the vaikdrika ahamkdra. At this stage tiic manus be- 
come associated with these two receptive and active senses. Fnnn 
the bhutadi there is then produced the light-heat potential from 
which is produced the gross light-heat. Again, from the vaikdrika 
ahamkdra the visual organ and the active organ of the feet are pro- 
duced, and the manus are associated with them. From the hhfitddi 
the taste-potential is produced, and from it is produced water. 
Further, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there is produced tlic taste- 
organ and the sex-organ, and the manus are associated with theni. 
From the bhutadi there is produced the odour-potential and from 
it the earth. Also, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there arises the 
cognitive sense of smelling and the active sense of secretion. The 
manus at this stage descend into this category through the spiritual 
creative desire of God^. 


^ vidyayd udare tatrdhaTpkrtirnlSma jayate, AMrhudhnya^samMid^ vn, 1$, 

^ iahduV •‘ka-gu^am dksiam avakdhpraddyi ca. Ibid. vii. 

® todd vaikdrikdt punafi irotratp vdg iti vijddnadimmB*ndriya*y%^mri mum. 
Ibid, vn. 23-24. 

^ Jbid, vn. 39, 40. 
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The process of development herein sketched shows that one 
active sense and one cognitive sense arise together with the develop- 
ment of each category of matter, and with the final development of 
all the categories of matter there develop all the ten senses (cog- 
nitive and conative) in pairs. In the chapter on the gradual dissolu- 
tion of the categories we see that with the dissolution of each cate- 
gory of matter a pair of senses also is dissolved. The implication of 
this seems to be that there is at each stage a co-operation of the 
material categories and the cognitive and conative senses. The selves 
descend into the different categories as they develop in the pro- 
gressive order of evolution, and the implication of this probability 
is that the selves, having been associated from the beginning with 
the evolution of the categories, may easily associate themselves with 
the senses and the object of the senses. When all the categories of 
matter and the ten senses are developed, there are produced the 
function of imagination, energy of will (satnrambha), and the five 
pranas from manas, ahamkdra and buddht; and through their de- 
velopment are produced all the elements that may co-operate to- 
gether to form the concrete personality^. The order followed in the 
process of development in evolution was maintained in an inverse 
manner at the time of dissolution. 

The above-mentioned mantis produce in their wives many 
children, who are called mdnavas. They in their turn produce many 
other children who are called the new mdnavasy or the new men, in 
all the four castes. Those among them who perform their work for 
a hundred years with true discriminative knowledge enter into the 
supreme person of Hari. Those, however, who perform their 
with motives of reaping their effects pass through rebirths in 
consonance with their actions. As has been said before, the manus 
may be regarded as the individuated forms of the original kutastha 
purusa. All th.^ jlvas are thus but parts of Visnu’s own self-realizing 
being [bhuty-^amsa). Now the prakrti^ which is also called mdya^ 

^ samkalpai caiva samrambhah praridh pancavidhds tatha 

manaso’hamkrter buddher jdyante purvam eva tu 
evam sampUrna^sarvadgah prdndpdnddi^samyutdh 
sarve-ndriya-yutds tatra dehino manavo mune. 

Ahirbudhnya-sarjthitdf vxi. 42, 43. 

Thus from bhUtadif acting in association with taijasa ahamkdra^ are produced 
successively the five tan-mdtras of iahda^ sparia, rUpa^ rasa and gandka^ from each 
of which in the same order are produced the five bhutas of dk'dia^ vdyUy tejaSf 
ap and pfthivl. Again, from the associated work of taijasa and vaikdrika 
ahanikdra there are produced the five cognitive and conative senses. 
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and which at the time of the creative process showers itself as rain 
and produces the food-grains, and which at the beginning of the 
dissolution shows itself as a drying force, begins to manifest itself 
as showering clouds and produces the food-grains. By consuming 
the food thus produced by nature men fall from their original state 
of perfect knowledge (jmna-bhramam prapadyante). At such a 
stage the original mantis produce the scriptures for the guidance of 
those men who have fallen from their original omniscience. 
Thence men can only attain their highest goal by following the 
guidance of the scriptures^. It thus appears that the power of 
Visnu as consciousness, bliss and action splits itself into twofold 
form as the realizing activity and the object, called respectively the 
bhdvaka and the bhdvya. The former is the thought-activity of the 
Lord and the latter is that part of Him which manifests itself as the 
object of this activity. This leads to the pure and the impure crea- 
tion. The kutastha purusa of the four manus stands intermediate 
between the pure and the impure creation^. There is nothing what- 
soever outside the sphere of the Sudarsana iakti of the 1 .ord. 

On the central question of the relation of God with the jims the 
general view of the Pancaratra, as well as that of the Aldrhudhriya, 
seems to be that at the time of dissolution they return to God 
and remain in a potential form in Him, but again separate out at the 
time of the new creation. At the time of emancipation, however, 
they enter into God, never to come out of Him. But though they 
enter into Him, they do not become one with Him, but have an 
independent existence in Him or enter into the abode of Visnu, the 
Vaikuntha, which is often regarded as identical with Him. This is 
probably a state of what is found in many places described as the 
sdlokya-mukti. In the fourteenth chapter of the Ahirhudhnya- 
samhitd mukti is described as the attainment of Godhood {bhaga- 
vattd-mayt mukti, or vaisnamm tad mkt padamf. 'Phe means" by 

^ tat tu vaidyarn payak prSsya sarve manava-numavali 
jndna-bhramhm prapadyante sarva-jniih svata em ie, 

Ahirbudh?tya*saffihitd^ vii. 6i, 

Compare this with the Jewish Christian doctrine of the fall of man, as auRKCSted 
by Schrader’s introduction to the Paftcarstra, p. 78. 

“ atptayoft purufo madhye yafi sthitah sa eatur-yuga/i 

hddhe-tara-mayani viddhi kutastharp tmp maM~mune. Ibid. vii. 70. 

Compare the view of the Gau<Jlya school, which regards thejttiu as the tutasthd 
takti ot God, which is between the antaraUgS and the vahiraftga iakti. 

• Ibtd. XIV. 3, 4 and 41. 
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which mukti can be attained is said to be a virtuous course of action 
without seeking any selfish ends^. Thtjwas are described as begin- 
ningless, infinite, and as pure consciousness and bliss, and as being 
largely of the nature of God {bhagavanmaya)\ but still they are 
described as owing their existence to the spiritual energy of God 
{bhagavad-bhdvitdh saddf. This idea is further clarified when it is 
said that side by side with the bhdvya and the bhdvaka powers of 
God we have a third power called the pum^sakti^ of which we hear 
in the Gttd as Ksetrajna’-sakti and in the Gaudlya school as tatastha 
saktP, Apart from the three powers of God as creation, mainte- 
nance and destruction, He has a fourth and a fifth power called 
favour (anugraha) and disfavour (nigraha). The Lord is, of course, 
self-realized and has no unachieved end, and has absolutely unim- 
peachable independence; but still in His playful activity He acts 
like a king just as He wishes^. This idea of kndd is repeated in the 
Gaudlya school as Ilia, All these activities of His are but the dif- 
ferent manifestations of His thought-activity called sudarsana. In 
His own playful activity as disfavour He covers up the natural con- 
dition of the jlva, so that in place of His infinitude, he appears as 
atomic, in place of His omnipotence, he can do but little, in place 
of His omniscience, He becomes largely ignorant and possesses but 
little knowledge. These are the three impurities and the three types 
of bondage. Through this covering activity thtjlva is afflicted with 
ignorance, egoism, attachment, antipathy, etc. Being afflicted by 
ignorance and the passions, and being goaded by the tendency to- 
wards achieving the desirable and avoiding the undesirable, He 
performs actions leading to beneficial and harmful results. He thus 
undergoes the cycle of birth and rebirth, and is infested with dif- 
ferent kinds of root-instincts {vdsand). It is through the power of 
this bondage and its requirements that the powers of creation, 
maintenance and destruction are roused and made active to arrange 
for rewards and punishments in accordance with the karmas of the 
jlvas. As proceeding from the very playful nature of God, which 
precedes time (kdla), and is beginningless, the bondage also is said 
to be beginningless. The above description of bondage as happening 

^ sadhanam tasya ca prokto dharmo nirahhimndhikah, 

Ahirbudhnya-sanihitd, xiv, 4. 

^ Ibid. ® purn-iaktib kdlamayy anyapumdn so* yam udtritah. Ibid, xiv. jo. 

^ sarvair an-anuyojyam tat svdtantryam dwyam isiiuJi 

avapta-visva^kamo*pi krldate rdjavad vail. Ibid, xiv. 13. 
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at some time through a process of fall from original nature is by way 
of analysis of the situation. Through the power of God as anugmha, 
or grace, God stops the course of karma for -Ajlva on whose con- 
dition of sorrow and suffering He hapjiens to take pity. With the 
cessation of the good and bad deeds and their beneficent and harm- 
ful results through the grace of God the jlva looks forward to 
emancipation and is moved by a feeling of disinclination and begins 
to have discriminative knowledge. He then turns to scriptures and 
to teachers, follows the course of action dict;ated by Samkhya and 
Yoga, and attains the Vedantic knowledge, finally to enter the 
ultimate abode of Visnu. 

Laksmi is regarded as the ultimate eternal power of Visnu, and 
she is also called by the names Gauri, Sarasvati and Dhenu. It is 
this supreme power that manifests itself as Sanrkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. Thus, these separate powers are ob.servable only 
when they manifest themselves, but even when they do not mani- 
fest themselves they exist in God as His great supreme power 
Laksmi. It is this Laksmi that is called Brahma, Visnu, or ftiva. 
The vyakti, avyakti, purusa and kdla or samkhya and yoga are all 
represented in the Laksmi. Laksmi is the uitimate supreme power 
into which all the others resolve themselves. As distinct from the 
other manifested powers it is often called the fifth power. 'I’he 
emancipated person enters into this Laksmi, which is regarded as 
the highest abode of Visnu (pararti dhdma or paramam padam), or 
the highest Brahman. This power {hkti) is also regarded as having 
an inner feeling of bliss; and yet it is of the nature of bliss, and is 
designated as the bhdva form of Visnu and also as the ujjvala 
(shining). This sakti is also regarded as discharging the five func- 
tions ipanca-krtya-kari) of creation, maintenance, destruction, 
grace and disfavour mentioned above. Brahman, as associated with 
this sakti, is called the highest Visnu as distinguished from the 
lower Visnu, the god of maintenance. This iakti is always in a state 
of internal agitation though it may not be observed as such from 
outward appearance. This internal agitation and movement are so 
subtle that they may appear to be in a state of absolute calmness 
like that of the oceanh Thus iakti is also called the mdy& of Vianu“. 

sa^ pratSyani&nS^pi sUksTnair bhdvairitiaksa^ifu 

tnrvyapSreva sS bhSti staimityam iva co’dadheh. 

Uiyui VO pahituifi Srahma fiitvikulpaip, Mru'Bj&notUft* 
a , , Ahirbndhnya*sat!thitili^ ll 49. 

^ayd karyu’^karatvena panca-^krtya^kart sadd. Ibid LL 58. 
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It is a part of this power that transforms itself as the bhdvya and the 
bhdvaka sakti^ of which the latter is also known by the name 
sudarsma. The bhdvya shows itself as the world, and its objective 
import is the world. 

The thought-activity by «which the concept shows itself in the 
ideal and in the objective world as thought and its significance, the 
object, is the epitome of the power of Sudarsana. When all the ex- 
ternal movement of the objective is ideally grasped in the word, we 
have also in it the manifestation of the power of Sudarsana, or the 
supreme thought-activity of God. All the causality of the objective 
world is but a mode of the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. 
Thus not only all the movements of the external world of nature 
and the movement implied in speech, but the subjective- objective 
movement by which the world is held together in thought and in 
speech are the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. All expressions 
or manifestations are either in the way of qualities or actions, and 
both are manifestations of the Sudarsana power of God. Our words 
can signify only these two ways of being. For this reason they refer 
only to the Sudarsana, which is attributive to God, but cannot ex- 
press the nature of God. Words, therefore, cannot reveal the nature 
of God. The word may hold the universe within it as its mystic 
symbol and may represent within it all its energies, but, in any case, 
though it may engulf within it the whole universe and secure the 
merging of the universe in itself and can identify itself with God, 
^uch identification can only be with the Sudarsana power of God, 
and the entrance into God, or the realization of Him through the 
word or thought, can only be through the Sudarsana power, which 
is a part of I^aksmi. Thus unity with God can only mean union with 
Sudarsana, or entrance into Laksmi^. 

Adoration {namah) means the spontaneous acceptance of the 
highest Lord as the master on the part of a man who has achieved 
it through a wise enlightenment^. Superiority {jydydn) consists of 
greatness of qualities and existence in earlier time^. God alone is 
superior, and everything else is inferior. The relation between the 
latter and the former is that the latter exists for the former or is 
dependent on the former. This relation is called (sesa^sesitd). The 
^ Ahirbudhnya-sarpJdtdf li. 69-78. 

^ prek^dvatah pravruir yd prahvl^hhdvd^tmikd svatafi 

utkr§tafn par am uddisya tan namah parigfyate. Ibid, Lii, z, 

® kdlato gm^atai caiva prakar^o yatra ti§thati 

iahdas tarn, mukhyaya vtttycL jydydn ity avalambate. Ibid, lii. 4. 
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relation between the two is that one should be the adorer and the 
other the adored (iiantr-nantavya-blidva). True adoration is wlien 
such an adoration proceeds naturally as a result ot such a relation, 
without any other motive or end of any kind — the only iilea beinj^ 
that God is supremely superior to me and 1 am absolutely inferior 
to Him^. This process of adoration not only takes the adorer to 
God, but also brings God to him. The presence of any motive of 
any kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. This adoration is 
the first part of the process of prapatti, or seeking the protection of 
God®. Now on account of the presence of beginningicss root- 
impressions (vasand), and of natural insignificance of power and 
association with impurity, man’s power of knowledge or wisdom 
becomes obstructed; and when a man becomes fully conscious of 
such weakness, he acquires the quality of karpanya or lowliness. 
A feeling or consciousness of one’s independence obstructs this 
quality of lowliness. The great faith that the supreme Goil is always 
merciful is called the quality of mahd-vih'asa. 'I'hc idea that God is 
neutral and bestows His gifts only in proportion to one’s deeds 
obstructs this quality. 'Fhe idea that, since I le is all-merciful and 
all-powerful. He would certainly protect us, produces the cpiality 
of faith in God’s protective power. The notion that God, being 
qualityless, is indifferent to any appeal for protection olistructs this 
quality. Acceptance of the Lord as the supreme master whose 
commands should on no account be disobeyed produces the quality 
of docility {prdtikulya-vivarjam). Service of God in a manner not 
prescribed in the scriptures obstructs this quality. I’he strong re- 
solve of the mind to work in accordance with God’s wishes, with 
the full conviction that the sentient and the non-sentient of the 
world are but parts of His nature, produces the quality of sub- 
mission. An inimical disposition towards the beings of the world 
obstructs this quality. A true adoration {namah) to God must be 
associated with all the aforesaid qualities. True adoration must 
carry with it the conviction that the sense of possession that we have 
in all things, due to beginningless instinctive passions and desires, 
is all false, and the adorer should feel that he has neither inde- 
pendence nor anything that he may call his own. “ My body, my 

^ upddki-rahitend* yant yena hhdvma 

namati jydyase tasmai tad vd namanam wyate. 

Ahirbmihnya^smpkitil^ ui. 9. 

® phalepsd tad-virodhint, Ibid,ui.x$, 
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riches, my relations do not belong to me, they all belong to God”; 
such is the conviction that should generate the spirit with which 
the adoration should be offered. The adorer should feel that the 
process of adoration is the only way through which he can obtain 
his highest realization, by oflFering himself to God and by drawing 
God to himself at the same time. The purpose of adoration is thus 
the supreme self-abnegation and self-oflFering to God, leaving no- 
thing for oneself. The world comes out of God and yet exists in a 
relation of inherence, so that He is both the agent and the material 
cause of the world, and the adorer must always be fully conscious 
of the greatness of God in all its aspects. 

The above doctrine of prapatti^ or nydsa^ or sarand-gati^ as the 
means of winning God’s grace, has also been described in Chapter 
XXVII and it virtually means the qualities just described^, sarand-gati 
is here defined as prayer for God’s help in association with the con- 
viction of one’s being merged in sin and guilt, together with a belief 
in one’s absolute helplessness and a sense of being totally lost with- 
out the protecting grace of God^. The person who takes to the path 
of this prapaiti achieves the fruits of all tapas, sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and gifts, and attains salvation easily without resorting to any other 
methods®. It is further said that on the part of the devotee following 
the path of prapatti all that is necessary is to stick firmly to the 
attitude of absolute dependence on God, associated with a sense of 
absolute helplessness. He has no efforts to make other than to keep 
himself in the prayerful spirit; all the rest is done by God. Prapatii 
is thus a updyafndna and not a updya\ for it is a mental attitude 
and does not presuppose any action. It is like a boat on which the 
passenger merely sits, while it is the business of the boatman to 
do the rest^, 

^ sodha hi mda-vidu^o vadanty enam mahd-mune 

dnuktdyasya samkalpah prdtikulyasya varjanam 
raksi^yatl ti viivdso goptrvcL-varanam tathd. 
dtma-nik^epa-kdrpanye sa^-vidha iarand-gatih, 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, xxxvii. 27, 28. 

^ aham asmy aparddhdndm dlayo^kificano' 

tvam evo ^pdyabhfito me bhave'ti prdrthand-matiJu 
iararidgatir ity-ukid sd devehmin prayujyatdrn, 

XXXVII. 30, 31. 

Ibid, xxxvn. 34 and 35. 

4 atra ndvd ti dr^tdntdd updya-jndnam eva tu 

narepa krtyam anyat tu ndmkasye*va taddharefi, 

Jhirbudhnya-samhitd. 
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Describing the process of pure creatioit, it is saiil that at the 
time of pralaya all etiects are reduced to a dormant state, and there 
is no movement of any kind. All the six (lualilies of the Lord, 
namely y>7«w«, hkti, hahi, aimirya, virya and tijax dcscrilied above, 
are in a state of absolute calmness like the sky without a puff of air 
in ith This assemblage of powers in a state of calmness is Laksnn, 
which exists as it were like tlve very void. From its own spontaneity 
it seems to wish to burst forth and turn itself into active opera- 
tions. I'his power of God, though differentiated ixom Him, may 
be regarded as being Ilis very nature. It is only when it thus 
comes out in activb forms that it can be recognized as power, or 
mkti. When embedded in the potential form, it is indistinguish- 
able from the Lord Himself. These gums of God should not, 
however, be confused with the gunas of prakrti, which evolve 
at a much lower stage in the course of the process of impure 
creation. 

As regards the vyuhas, it is said that Sainkarsana curries in him 
the whole universe, as if it were a spot at the parting of the hairs 
{tilakdlaka). The universe as it exists in Sainkarsana is still in an 
unmanifested form. He is the support of the universe {aksu- 
bhumna-dhardf. The manus, time and prakrti came out of Prad- 
yumna®. It is through the influence of Pradyumna that men are 
actuated to perform their work in accordance with the siistras^. 
Aniruddha, also called Maha-visnu, is the god of power and energy, 
and it is through his efforts that the creation and tlic maintenance 
of the world are possible. It is he who makes the world grow®. It is 
through him that the world lives without fear and tiltimate salvation 
is possible. According to Sankara’s account Sanikarsana stands for 
the individual soul, Pradyumna for manas and Aniruddha for the 
Ego {ahamkardf. Such a view is rather rare in the existing Panca- 
ratra literature. In the Vimaksena-samhitd, as quoted in the 
Tattva-traya, it is said that Samkarsana acts as the superintendent 


^ pnrtya-stimita-^d4'^gunyam asam'trd^mvaro-pammn, 

Ahirhudhnya’^saffikikl, v» 3. 

® All the iSstras are said to have been produced by Saipkar^airia, and it is in 
him that they disappear at the time oipralaya. Ahirbudhnya^ f.v. 16. 

® Ibid, VL 9-12. ^ Ibid, hY. tS, Pradyumna is also called Vlriu 

» There are, however, many conflicting views about these functions of the 
different vyUhas. See Lahmi-tantm, iv, ii-sto, also Vimifisem’^sarphitd, i» 
quoted in the TattvaAraya, 

® V$ddnta-smm^ ii* a. 4a, Sahkara^s commentary. 
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of the souls, and Pradyumna is described as manomaya or the mind, 
but nothing is said about Aniruddha, In the Laksmt--tantra, vi. 
9-14, it is said that Samkarsana was like the soul, buddhi and manas 
and Vasudeva, the playful creative activity. In the Visvaksena- 
samhitd Aniruddha is regarded as the creator of the misra-vatga 
(pure-impure creation, such as niyati), etc., and Samkarsana is re- 
garded as the being who separated the principle of life from nature 
and became Pradyumna. But in the Ahirbudhnya the difference 
between the purusa and prakrti starts in the Pradyumna stage, and 
not in the Samkarsana stage, and Aniruddha is regarded in the 
Ahirbudhnya as the superintendent of the sattva and therethrough 
of all that come from it and the manus^. According to the Ahir- 
budhnya Laksmi is described as the power of God, but according to 
Uttara-ndrdyana we have Laksmi and Bhumi, and according to the 
Tattva-traya Laksmi, Bhumi and Nila. In the Vihagendra- 
samhttdy ii, 8, these three are regarded as icchdy kriyd and sdksdt- 
iakti of the Devi, In the SUd’-upanisad also we have the same in- 
terpretation, and this is also associated there with Vaikhdnasa 
tradition. The Vihagendra speaks of the eight saktis of Sudarsana, 
kirti^ sriy vijaydy sraddha, snirti, medhdy dhrti and ksamdy and in 
the Sdtrata-samhitd (ix. 85) we hear of the twelve saktis emanating 
from the Srivatsa of Visnu: these are laksmiy pusti, daydy nidrdy 
ksamdy kdntiy sarasvatly dhrti, maitri, rati, tusti and mati. 

The Pancaratra is based partly on the Vedic and partly on the 
Tantric system‘s. It therefore believes in the esoteric nature of the 
mantras. It has already been said that the world has come into 
being from the Sudarsana power; so all the natural, physical and 
other kinds of energies and powers of all things in the world are but 
manifestation of the Sudarsana. The power of the Sudarsana also 
manifests itself in the form of all living beings and of all that is 
inanimate, of the course of bondage and also of emancipation. 
Whatever is able to produce is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of Sudar^ana^. The mantras are also regarded as the energy of 

^ Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, vi. 57. 

® veda-tantramayo*'dhhuta-ndnd^prasavasalin%. Ibid, vi, 9. 

® sudariandhvayd dev^ sarva-krtya-kafi vihhoh 

tan-mayam viddhi sdmarthyam sarvatn sarva-paddrthajain 
dharmasydrtkasya kamasya mukt&r bandha-trayasya ca 
yad yat sva-^kdrya^samarthyaifi tat^tatsaudarsanam mpuh. 

Ibid, XVI. 4 and 6. 
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Visnu as pure consciousness ^ The first manifestation of this power, 
like a long-drawn sound of a bell, is called nadd^ and it can only be 
perceived by the great yogins. The next stage, like a bubble on the 
ocean, is called hindii, which is the identity of a name and tlic ob- 
jective power denoted by it. 'rhe next stage is the evolution of the 
objective power (tidniy-udaya)^ which is also called Sahdxhhralwiatu 
Thus, with the evolution of every alphabetic vsound there is also 
the evolution of the objective power of which it is the counterpart. 
Ahirbiidhnya then goes on to explain the evolution of the ditftTent 
vowel and consonant sounds from the hindu-powex. By fourteen 
efforts there come the fourteen vowels emanating tlirough the 
dancing of the serpent power {Kundalhmkti) of Visnu". By its two- 
fold subtle power it behaves as the cause of creation and destruction. 
This power rises in the original locus (nndd-dhdra) and, wdicn it 
comes to the stage of the navel, it is called pasyanti and is perceived 
by the yogins. It then proceeds to the lotus of tine heart and then 
passes through the throat as the audible sound. 'The energy of the 
vowel sounds passes through the summnd nddi. In tins way the 
different consonant sounds are regarded as the prototypes of dif- 
ferent manifestations of world-energy, and these again are regarded 
as the symbols of different kinds of gods or superintendents of 
energy^. An assemblage of some of these alphal)ets in ditferent 
orders and groups, called also the lotus or the wheel {cakra\ would 
stand for the assemblage of different types of complex powers. 
The meditation and worship of these cakras would thus l)c expected 
to bring the objective powers typified by them under control The 
different gods are thus associated with the different cakras of 
mantras] and by far the largest portion of the Pancaratra literature 
is dedicated to the description of the rituals associated with these, 
the building of corresponding images, and the temples for these 
subsidiary deities. The meditation of these mantras is also regarded 
as playing diverse protective functions. 

In consonance with the ordinary method of the Tilntric works 


^ kriya 4 aktih hddha-sarrwinmyt pard. 

Ahirbtidfmya->mtfihitii^ xvi. 10. 

This hiya^iakti is also called samarthya or yoga or pdrame^iya or mtihditms or 
mdyd-yoga. Ibid, xvi. 32. 

natfva km 4 aHdaktir ddyU vijfmbhate. Ibid, xvi. 55. 

® vim^aktimayd varnd ymu^satpkalpa-jrmbhimb 

adhi^thitd yathd hhdvais tathd tan me niidmaya. Ibid, xvil. 3. 
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the Ahirbudhnya describes the nervous system of the body. The 
root {kdndd) of all the nerves is said to be at about nine inches above 
the penis. It is an egg-shaped place four inches in length and 
breadth and made up of fat, flesh, bone and blood. Just two inches 
below the penis and about two inches from the anus we have a place 
which is called the middle of the body {saYira’-madhyd)^ or simply 
the middle {madhya). It is like a quadrilateral figure, which is also 
called the dgneya^mandala. The place of the root of the nddis is also 
called the navel-wheel {ndbhi-cakra)^ which has- twelve spokes. 
Round the ndbhi-^cakra there exists the serpent (kundall) with eight 
mouths, stopping the aperture called brahma-randhra of the 
susumnd by its body^. In the centre of the cakra there are the two 
nddis called the alambusa and summnd. On the different sides of the 
susumnd there are the following nddis: Kuhuy Vanina^ Yasasvim, 
Pingald^ Ptisdy Payasvinty Sarasvati^ Sankhinl^ Gandhan^ Ida, 
Hastifihvd, Visvodard. But there are on the whole 72,000 nddis in 
the body. Of these, Ida, Pingald and susumnd are the most impor- 
tant. Of these, again, susumnd, which goes to the centre of the brain, 
is the most important. As a spider remains inside the meshes of its 
thread, so the soul, as associated viithpraria or life-force, exists in- 
side this navel-wheel. The susumnd has five openings, of which four 
carry blood, while the central aperture is closed by the body of the 
Kundali, Other nddis are shorter in size and are connected with the 
different parts of the body. The Ida and the Pingald are regarded as 
being like the sun and the moon of the body. 

There are ten vdyus, or bio-motor forces of the body, called 
prana, apdna, samdna, uddna, vydna, ndga, kurma, krkara, deva- 
datta and dhananjaya. The prana vdyu remains in the navel- wheel, 
but it manifests itself in the regions of the heart, mouth and the 
nose. The apdna vdyu works in the anus, penis, thighs, the legs, the 
belly, the testes, the lumbar region, the intestines, and in fact per- 
forms the functions of all the lower region. The vydna exists be- 
tween the eyes and the ears, the toes, nose, throat and the spine. 
The uddna works in the hands and the samdna through the body as 
a whole, probably discharging the general circulation^. The func- 

^ Ahirbudhnya-sattthita, xxxii. ii. This is indeed different from the descrip- 
tion found in the Sdkta Tantras, according to which the Kuxidall exists in the 
place down below described as the sarlra-madhya. 

^ Ibid. xxxn. 33-37. These locations and functions are different from what 
we find in the Ayur*- Veda or the Sdkta Tantras. 
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tion of the prana is to discharge the work of respiration; that of the 
vyana, to discharge the work of turning about towards a thing or 
away from it. The function of the nddna is to raise or lower the body , 
that of the samdna, to feed and develop it. 'Fhe function of eructation 
or vomiting is performed by the ndga vdyu, and devadatta produces 
sleep and so on. I'hese nddls arc to be purified by inhaling air by the 
idd for as long as is required to count from i to i6. 1’his breath is to 
be held long enough to count from i to 32, and in the interval some 
forms of meditation are to be carried on. 'I’hen the yogin should inhale 
air in the same manner through the pingald and hold that also in the 
same way. He should then exhale the breath through the Idd. He 
should practise this for three months thrice a day, three times on 
each occasion, and thus his nddls will be purified and he will be able 
to concentrate his mind on the vdyus all over his body. In the pro- 
cess of the prdndydma he should inhale air through the Idd long 
enough to count from i to 16. Then the breath is to be retained 
as long as possible, and the specific mantra is to be meditated upon; 
and then the breath is to be exhaled out by the pingald for the time 
necessary to count from i to 16. Again, he has to inhale through the 
Pingald, retain the breath and exhale through the Ida. Gradually the 
period of retention of the breath called kiimbhaka is to be increased. 
He has to practise the prdndydma sixteen times in course of the 
day. This is called the process of prdndydma. As a result of this, 
he may enter the stage of samddhi, by which he may attain all 
sorts of miraculous powers, just as one may by the meditation of the 
wheel of mantras. 

But before one begins the purification of the ndcJlJs described 
above one should practise the various postures {asanas) of which 
cakra, padma, kurma, mayura, kukkuta, vlra, svastika, bhadra, simha, 
miikta zTidgomukha are described the Ahirbudhnya. The practice of 
these postures contributes to the good health of the yogins. But these 
physical practices are of no avail unless one turns to the spiritual 
side of yoga. Yoga is defined as the union of the lower and the 
higher souB. Two ways for the attainment of the highest reality 
are described in the Ahirbudhnya-— one is that of self-oflering or 
self-abnegation {dtma-sarnarpana or hrd-ydga) through the medita- 
tion on the highest in the form of some of His powers, as this 

^ sarrtyogo yoga ity ukto flvStm-paramH-tmamli. 

AkiTbudhnya*<smiihiU^XKxh 
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and that specific deity, by the practice of the mantras] and the 
other is that of the yoga'^. Ahirbudhnya, however, concentrates its 
teachings on the former, and mentions the latter in only one of 
its chapters. There are two types of soul, one within the influence 
of the prakrti and the other beyond it. The union with the highest 
is possible through karma and yoga. Karma is again of two kinds, 
that which is prompted by desires {pravartaka) and that which is 
prompted by cessation of desires {nivartaka). Of these only the 
latter' can lead to emancipation, while the former leads to the attain- 
ment of the fruits of desires. The highest soul is described as the 
subtle (suksma)y all-pervading {sarva-ga\ maintaining all {sarva-- 
bhrt)^ pure consciousness (jndna-rupa)^ without beginning and end 
(anady-ananta)^ changeless (a-vikdrin), devoid of all cognitive or 
conative senses, devoid of names and class-notions, without colour 
and quality, yet knowing all and pervading all, self-luminous and 
yet approachable through intuitive wisdom, and the protector of 
air*^. The yoga by which a union of our lower souls with this highest 
reality can be effected has the well-known eight accessories, yama, 
niyama, dsana, prdndydma, pratydhdra^ dhdrana^ dhydna and 
samddhi. 

Of these, yania is said to consist of beneficial and yet tnxthful 
utterance {satya)^ suffering at the sufferings of all beings (dayd)^ 
remaining fixed in one’s path of duty even in the face of dangers 
(dhrti), inclination of all the senses to adhere to the path of right 
conduct (saiica), absence of lust (brahma-carya), remaining un- 
ruffled even when there is a real cause of anger or excitement 
{ksamd)f uniformity of thoughts, deeds and words {drjava), taking 
of unprohibited food {mitdhdra)^ absence of greed for the property 
of others {asteya), cessation from doing injury to others by word, 
deed or thought {ahimsdY, Niyama is described as listening to 
Vedantic texts {siddhdnta-sravana)^ gifts of things duly earned to 
proper persons {ddna)^ faith in scriptural duties (mati\ worship of 
Visnu through devotion {tsvara-pujana)^ natural contentment with 


yad vd hhagavate tasmai svakiydtma^samarpanam 
visi§ta^dmvatdyd^ smai cakra-rupdya mantratah 
viyuktam prakrtefi suddham dadydd dtma’-havih svayam. 

Ahirhudhnya-sarnhitd^ xxx. 4, 5. 


^ Ibid, XXXI, 7-10. 

® lUd, 18-23. The list here given is different from that of Patahjali, who 
counts ahhfisdj satya^ asteya, brahma-carya and apangraha as yamas. See Yoga- 
•siltra, II. 30. 
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whatever one may have [santosa), asceticism (tapafj), faith in the 
ultimate truth being attainable only through the Vedas {(Jstikya), 
shame in committing prohibited actions (hrt), muttering of iiianiras 
(japa), acceptance of the path dictated by the good teacher {vr(ita)K 
Though the Yoga is here described as the union of the lower and 
the higher soul, the author of the Ahirbudhnya was aware of the 
yogdnusdsana of Patafijali and his doctrine of Yoga as the repression 
of mental states (dtta-vrtti-mrodhay^. 

The Ahirbudhnya defines pramd as the definite knowledge of a 
thing as it really exists [yathdrthd-vadhdratiam), and the means by 
which it is attained is called pramdna. I'hat which is sought to be 
discovered by the pramdnas as being beneficial to man is called 
pramdndrtha. This is of two kinds, that which is supremely and ab- 
solutely beneficial, and that which indirectly leads thereto, and as 
such is called hita and sadhana. Oneness with God, which is 
supremely blissful, is what is called supremely beneficial (/iiia). 
Two ways that lead to it are those of dharma and jridna. 'I’liis know- 
ledge is of two kinds, as direct intuition {sdksdtkdra) and as indirect 
or inferential (paroha). Dharma is the cause of knowledge, and is 
of two kinds, one which leads directly, and the other iiulirectly, to 
worship of God. Self-offering or self-abnegation with reference to 
God is called indirect dlianna, while the way in which the Yogin 
directly realizes God is called the direct dharma, such as is taught 
in the Pancaratra literature, called the sdtvata-sdsana. By the 
Samkhya path one can have only the indirect knowledge of God, 
but through Yoga and Vedanta one can have a direct intuition of 
God. Emancipation (moksa) is as much an object of attainment 
through efforts (sddhya) as dharma, artha and kdma, though the last 
three are also mutually helpful to one another*. 

1 Ahirbudhnya-samhita, pp. 23-30. This li.st is also different from that of 
Patafijali, who counts sauca, santosa, tupah, svadhyaya and livura-premidhana 
only as niyamas. See Yoga-sUtra, n, 32. 

^ Ibid. xni. 27, 28. 

® Ibid, xiiu 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE ABVXRS. 

The Chronology of the Arvars. 

In the Bhdgavata-purdna, xi. 5. 38-40, it is said that the great 
devotees of Visnu will appear in the south on the banks of Tamra- 
parni, Krtamala (Vaigai), Payasvini (Palar), Kaveri and Mahanadi 
(Periyar)^. It is interesting to note that the Arvars, Namm’-aivar 
and Madhura-kaviy-aj^ar, were born in the TamraparnI country, 
Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andal in the Krtamala, 
Poygaiy-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pey-aivar and Tiru-marisai Piran in 
the Payasvini, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-pan-arvar and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar in the Kaveri, and Periy-arvar and Kula-sekhara 
Perumal in the Mahanada countries. In the Bhdgavata-mdhdtmya we 
find a parable in which Bhakti is described as a distressed woman who 
was born in the Dravida country, had attained her womanhood in the 
Carnatik and Maharastra, and had travelled in great misery through 
Guzerat and North India with her two sons Jndna and V air dgy a to 
Brindaban, and that owing to the hard conditions through which 
she had to pass her two sons had died. This shows that at least 
according to the traditions of the Bhagavata-purdna Southern India 
was regarded as a great stronghold of the Bhakti cult. 

The Arvars are the most ancient Vaisnava saints of the south, 
of whom Saroyogin or Poygaiy-arvar, Putayogin or Bhutatt’-arvar, 
Mahadyogin or Pey-arvar, and Bhaktisara or Tiru-marisai Piran 
are the earliest; Namm’-arvar or Sathakopa, Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
Kula-^ekhara Perumal, Visnucittan (or Periy-arvar) and Goda 
(Andal) came after them and Bhaktanghrirenu (Tondar-adi-podiy- 
arvar), Yogivaha (Tiru-pan-arvar) and Parakala (Tiru-mangaiy- 

^ This implies J:hat the Bhagavata-purdna in its present form was probably 
written after the Arvars had flourished. The verse here referred to has been 
quoted by Venkatanatha in his Rahasya-traya-sdra. The Prapannd-mrta (Ch. 77) 
however refers to three other Vai§nava saints who preceded the Arvars. They 
were (i) Kasirayogin, born in Kanci, (ii) Bhutayogindra, born in Mallipura, 
(iii) Bhranta-yogindra called also Mahat and Maharya who was the incarnation 
of Vi§vaksena. It was these sages who advised the five sarriskdras of Vai§navism 
(tdpah paui} 4 ^as tathd ndma mantro ydgai ca pancama}j). They preached the 
emotional Vai^navism in which Bhakti is realized as maddening intoxication 
associated with tears, etc. They described their feelings of ecstasy in three works, 
comprising three hundred verses written in Tamil. They were also knotvn by the 
names of Madhava, DisSrya and Saroyogin. 
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amr) were the last to come. I'hc traditional date ascriheil to Ac 
earliest Arvar is 4203 B.O., and the date ot the latest Arvar is 
2706 though modern researches on the subject bring down 
their dates to a period not earlier than the seventh or the eighth 
century a.d. Traditional information about the Arvars eait be had 
from the dilferent Giiru-puramlxirii” works. Acconling to the 
Guru-paranipard, Bhut att-, Poygaiy- and Pey-arvars wore incarna- 
tions of Visnu’s (joM, iSankha arid iS’amlakd, and so also Kadan- 
mallai and Mayilai, while Tiru-mamai Piriin was regarded as the 
incamation'of the cakm (wheel) of Visnu. Niimnt ’-arvar was in- 
carnation of Visvaksena and Kula:;sekhara Peru-inal of the Kaus- 
tubha of Visnu. So Periy-arvar, Tondar-adi-piKliy-ii n’fir and d'iru- 
mahgaiy-arvar were respectively incarnations of Garuda, 1 duwmdid 
and SdrAga of Visnu. The last Arvar was Tiru-jpan-arvitr. Andal, 
the adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, and Madluira-kaviy-arvar, the 
disciple of Namm’-ajrvar, were also regarded as Arvars. 'I'liey came 
from all parts of the Madras Presidency. Of these seven were 
Brahmins, one was a Ksattriya, two were miras and one was of the 
low Panar caste. The Guru-parampards give incidents of the lives 
of the Arvars and also fanciful dates b.c. when they are said to have 
flourished. Apart from the Gitru-p<mmipard.< there are also mono- 
graphs on individual Arvars, of which the following are the most 
important: (i) Divya-siiri-carita by CJaruda-viihana Pandita, who 
was a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Giiru-paramptird-priihhdram 
of Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jlyar, based on the Dhm-suri-carita 
and written in mani-pravdla style, i.e. a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil; (3) Periya-tiru-mudiy-adaivu of Apbillai Kandadai-yappan, 
written in Tamil; (4) Upade^a-ratna-mdlai of Manavaja Ma -muni, 
written in Tamil, contains the list of Arvars; ( 5 ) Yatindm-prmmm- 
prabhdvam of Pillai Lokacaryar. The other source of information 
regarding the Arvars is the well-known collection of the works of 
Arvars known as Ndl-ayira-divya-prabandham. Among these arc 
the commentaries on the Divya-prabandham and the Tiru-vdy-mop 
of Namm’-ajvar. In addition to these we have the epigraphical 
evidence in inscriptions scattered over the Madras Pre.sidency'A 


^arly Histc^y of Vaim^ in South India, by S. K. Aiyangiir, pp. 4-13 ; 
also bir R. G. Bhandarkar s Vatmtnsm, Saivim and Minor lie/iginm Sects, 
PP* « 

Sir SubraJhmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi^nStha Rftu, 1923. 
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Manavaja Ma-muni, in his Yatindra-pravana-prahhmamy says 
that the earliest of the Arvars, Pey-arvar, Bhutatt’-ar^ar, Poygaiy- 
arvar, and Tiru-marisai Piran, flourished at the time of the Pallavas, 
who came to Kanci about the fourth century a.d. Again, Professor 
Dubreuil says that Mamallai, the native town of Bhutatt^-arvar, did 
not exist before Narasirnhavarman I, who founded the city by 
the middle of the seventh century. Further, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar 
praised the Vaisnava temple of Kanci built by Paramesvarvarman IL 
It seems, therefore, that the Arvars flourished in the eighth century 
A.D., which was the period of a great Vaisnava movement in the Cola 
and the Pandya countries, and also of the Advaitic movement of 
Sankara^. 

According to the traditional accounts, Namm^-arvar was the 
son of Kari, holding a high post under the Pandyas, and himself 
bore the names of Karimaran, Parahku^a and Sathakopa, that 
his ' disciple was Madhura-kaviy-arvar, and that he was born at 
Tirukkurgur. Two stone inscriptions have been found in Madura 
of which one is dated at Kali 3871, in the reign of King Parantaka, 
whose uttara-mantrin was the son of Mara, w^ho was also known as 
Madhura-kaviy-arvar. The other is dated in the reign of Maran- 
jadaiyan. The Kali year 3871 corresponds to a.d, 770. This was 
about the year when Parantaka Pandya ascended the throne. His 
father Parahku^a died about the year a.d. 770. Marahkari con- 
tinued as uttara-mantrin, Namm’-arvar’s name Karimaran shows 
that Kari the uttaYa^-mantrin was his father. This is quite in accor- 
dance with the accounts found in Giirii-parampard, These and 
many other evidences collected by Gopi-natha Rau show that 
Namm’-arvar and Madhura-kaviy-arvar flourished at the end of the 
eighth century a.d. or in the first half of the ninth century. Kula- 
^ekhara Peru-mal also flourished probably about the first half of the 
ninth century. Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andal were 
probably contemporaries of Srivallabhadeva, who flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Tondar-adi-podiy-an^ar was a 
contemporary of Tiru-mangaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan-an^^ar. Tim- 
mahgaiy-aivar referred to the war drum of Pallavamalla, who reigned 
between a.d. 717 and a.d. 779, and these Arvars could not have 
flourished before that time. Biit Tiru-mahgaiy-an^ar, in his praise 

^ Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-natha Rau, 1923, 
p. 17. 
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of Visnu at Kanci, refers to Vairamegha Pallava, who probably 
flourished in the ninth century. It may therefore be supposed that 
Tiru-mangaiy lived about that time. According to Mr S. .. K». 
Aiyangar the last of the Arvars flourished in the earlier half of the 
eighth 'century A.D.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar holds that Kula- 
^Skhara Peru-mal flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was a king of Travancorc and in his Mukunda-niala 
he quotes a verse from the Blidgavata-purdna (xi. 2. 36). On the 
basis of the inscriptional evidence that Permadi of the Senda 
dynasty, who flourished between 1138-1150, conquered Kula- 
^ekharahka, and identifying Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula- 
sekharahka, Bhandarkar comes to the conclusion that Kula-sekhara 
Peru-mal lived in the middle of the twelfth century a.d., though, as 
we have already seen, Mr Rau attempts to place him in the first 
half of the ninth century. He, however, does not take any notice 
of the views of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who further thinks that the 
earliest Arvars flourished about the fifth or the sixth century A.U. 
and that the order of the priority of the Arvars as found in the Guru- 
paramparali&ts is not reliable. One of the main points of criticism 
used by Aiyangar against Bhandarkar is the latter’s identification 
of Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula-Sekharahka. The works of the 
Arvars were written in Tamil, and those that survive were collected 
in their present form in Ramanuja’s time or in the time of Natha- 
muni; this collection, containing 4000 hymns, is called Nal-dyira- 
divya-prabandham. But at least one part of it was composed by 
Kuruttalvan or Kuruttama, who was a prominent disciple of 
Ramanuja, and in a passage thereof a reference is made to Ramanuja 
also^. The order of the Arvars given in this work is somewhat 
different from that given in the Guru-parampard referred to above, 
and it does not contain the name of Namm’-aivar, who is treated 
separately. Again, Pillan, the disciple and apostolic successor 
of Ramanuja, who commented on the Tiru-vdy-mori of Namm’- 
arvar, gives in a verse all the names of the Arvars, omitting only 

'^Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxxv, pp. 228, etc. 

* This part is called Ramaimja-mimmdadi. The order of the Aj-vars given here 
is as follows : Poygaiy-ajvar, BhQtatt’-arvar, Pcy-arvar, Tiru-pan-ajvar, Tiru- 
marisai Piran, Toi>dar-adi-podiy-aivtr, Kula-ickhara, Periy-arvar, Ai.idal, 
Tiru^jnahgaiy-arvar. Vehkatanatha, however, in his Prabandha^sdratn records 
the Arvars in the following order: Poygaiy-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pey-arvfir, 
Tiru-tnajisai Piran, Namm’-art^r, Madhura-kaviy-arvar. Kula-sekhara, Periy- 
ajrvar, Aridaj, Toij<Jar-a<Ji-podiy-a!:var, Tiru-pan-ajvar, Tiru-maiigaiy-arvar. 
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AndaP. Thus it appears that Kuk-sekhara was accepted as an 
An^ar in Ramahuja’s time. In Vehkatanathak (fourteenth-century) 
list, contained in one of his Tamil PrabandhamSy all the Arvars 
excepting Andal and Madhura-kaviy-arvar are mentioned. The 
Prahandham contains also a succession list of teachers according 
to the Vadakalai sect, beginning with Ramanuja^. 

Kula-sekhara, in his Mukunda’^mdldy says that he was the ruler 
of Kolli (Uraiyur, the Cola capital), Kudal (Madura) and Kohgu. 
Being a native of Travancore (Vahjikulam), he became the ruler of 
the Pandya and Cola capitals, Madura and Uraiyur. After a.d. 900, 
when the Cola king Parantaka became supreme and the Cola capital 
was at Tanjore instead of at Uraiyur, the ascendency of the Travan- 
core country (Kerala) over the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms would 
have been impossible. It could only have happened either before the 
rise of the great Pallava dynasty with Narasimhavarman I (a.d. 600) 
or after the fall of that dynasty with Nandivarman (a.d. 800). If 
Tiru-mahgaiy-arv’ar, the contemporary of Vairamegha, be accepted 
as the last Arvar, then Kula-^ekhara must be placed in the sixth 
century a.d. But Gopi-natha Rau interprets a passage of Kula- 
sekhara as alluding to the defeat and death of a Pallava king at his 
hands. He identifies this king with the Pallava king Dantivarman, 
about A.D. 825, and is of the opinion that he flourished in the first 
half of the ninth century a.d. In any case Bhandarkar's identifica- 
tion of Kula-sekhara with Kula-sekharahka (a.d. 1150) is very im- 
probable, as an inscription dated a.d. 1088 makes a provision for 
the recital of Kula- 4 ekhara’s ^^TettarumtiralP^ Aiyangar further 
states that in several editions of the Mukunda-mala the quotation 
from the Bhdgavata-purdna referred to by Bhandarkar cannot be 
traced. We may thus definitely reject the view of Bhandarkar that 
Kula-sekhara flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

There is a great controversy among the South Indian historians 
and epigraphists not only about the chronological order of the 

^ Bhutam Saras ca Mahad^arvoaya-BhaUandtha-- 

Srl-Bhaktisdra^Kulasekhara’-Yogivdhdn 
Bhahtanghrirenu-^PaYakdla^Yatlndramurdn 
Srl-maUParankusa^munim pranato'smi nityam. 

Verse quoted from Aiyangar ’s Early History of Vai^i^avism. 

^ Ramanuja’s preceptor was Periya Nambi, then come Alavandar, Manakkal 
Nambi, Uy^^akkondar, NSthamuni, Sathakopa, Vi§vaksena (Senai Nathan), 
Mahalak^mi and Vi§niu. Ai yangar. Early History of Vaisnamsm. p. st . 

® Ibid. p. 33. 
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different Airars, but also regarding the dates of the first and the 
last, and of those who came between them. Thus, while Aiyangar 
wished to place the first four Arvars about the second century a.d., 
Gopi-natha Rau regards them as having flourished in the middle 
of the seventh century a.d.^ Again, Namnfl-arvar is placed by 
Aiyangar in the middle^ of the sixth century, while (jopi-natha 
Rau would place him during the first half of the ninth century. 
While Aiyangar would close the history of the Arvars by the middle 
of the seventh century, Gopi-natha Rau would place Kula-sekhara 
in A.D. 825, Periy-arvar in about the same date or a few years later, 
and Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-mangaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan- 
arvar (contemporaries) about a.d. 830. From comparing the various 
matters of controversy, the details of which cannot well be de- 
scribed here, I feel it wise to follow Gopi-natha Rau, and am in- 
clined to think that the order of the Arvars, except so far as the 
first group of four is concerned, is not a chronological one, as many 
,, of them were close contemporaries, and t heir history is within a 
( period of only 200 years, from the middle of the seventh century 
I to the rniddle of the ninth century. ' 

I The word Arvar means one wdio has a deep intuitive knowledge 
of God and one who is immersed in the contemplation of Him. The 
works of the Arvars are full of intense and devoted love for Visnu. 
This love is the foundation of the later systematic doctrine of 
prapatti. The difference between the Arvars and the Aragiyas, of 
whom we shall speak later on, is that, while the former had realized 
Brahman and had personal enjoyment of His grace, the latter were 
learned propounders who elaborated the philosophy contained in 
the works of the Arvars. Poygaiy, Bhutatt’ and Pt3y composed the 
three sections of one Hundred stanzas each of Tim-^vantadt^, Tiru- 
marisai Piran spent much of his life in Triplicane, Conjeevaram 
and Kumbakonam. His hymns are the Nan-mukham Tiru-vantadi, 
containing ninety-six stanzas, and Tiru-chanda-vruttam, Nimm'- 
arvar was born of a Sudra family at Kurukur, now A}yartirunagari 
in the Tinnevelly district. He was the most voluminous writer 

^ These are Pey-arvar, Bhutatt’-ayvar, Poygaiy-arvar and Titu-mari^ai Piran, 
the first three being known as Mudal-arvars antong the Srlvai^navas. 

® As a specimen of Tiru-vantddi one may quote the following passage: 
*‘With love as lamp-bowl, desire as oil, mind melting with bliss as wick, with 
melting soul I have kindled the bright light of wisdom in the learned Tamil which 
I have wrought for Narayai?a.*’-- BhQtam, quotation from Hooper’s Hymns 
oftheAlvSrs^p.tz.n. 
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among the Arvars and a great mass of his poetry is preserved in the 
Nal-ayira'-divya-prabandham. His works are the Tiru-vruttaniy 
containing one hundred stanzas, Tiru-vadriyam^ containing seven 
stanzas, the Periya tiru-vantddi of eighty-seven stanzas, and the 
Tiru-vdy-mori^ containing 1 102 stanzas. Namm’-arvar's whole life 
was given to meditation. His disciple Madhura-kavi considers 
him an incarnation of Visnu. Kula-sekhara was a great devotee of 
Rama. His chief work is the Peru-mdUtiru-mori. Periy-arvar, known 
as Visnucitta, was born at Sribittiputtur. His chief works are Tiru-^ 
palV-dndu and Tiru-morL Andal, adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, 
was passionately devoted to Krsna and considered herself as one of 
the Gopis, seeking for union with Krsna. She was married to the 
God Rahganatha of Srirahgam. Her chief works are Tirupdvai 
and Nacchiydr. Tirumori Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was born at 
Mandajngudi. He was once under the seduction of a courtesan 
called Devadevi, but was saved by the grace of Rahganatha. His 
chief works are Tiru-mdlaiy and the Tiru-palliy-eruchi. Tiru-pan- 
arvar was brought up by a low-caste childless panar. His chief 
work was Amalan-ddibirdn in ten stanzas. Tiru-mahgaiy was born 
in the thief-caste. His chief works are Periya-tiru-mori^ Tim-- 
kurun-ddndakam, TtrU’-nedun-ddndakam, T iru-^veruguttdrukkai, 
Siriya-tirU'-madal and Periya--tiru-madaL Tiru-mahgaiy was driven 
to brigandage, and gained his divine wisdom through the grace of 
Rahganatha. The Ndl-dyira-divya-prabandham, which contains the 
works of the Arvars, is regarded in the Tamil country as the most 
sacred book and is placed side by side with the Vedas. It is carried 
in procession into the temple, when verses from it are recited and 
they are recited also on special occasions of marriage, death, etc. 
Verses from it are also sung and recited in the hall in front of the 
temple, and it is used in the rituals along with Vedic mantras. 

The Philosophy of the Arvars. 

As the hymns of the Arvars have only a literary and devotional 
form, it is difficult to utilize them for philosophical purposes. As an 
illustration of the general subject-matter of their works, I shall try 
to give a brief summary of the main contents of Namm’-aivar*s 
(Sathakopa) work, following Abhiramavaracarya’s Dramidopanisat- 
tdtparya'^. The feeling of devotion to God felt by Sathakopa 
^ MS. from Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 
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could not be contained within him, and, thus overflowing, was ex- 
pressed in verses which soothed all sufferers; this shows that his 
affection for suffering humanity was even greater than that of their 
own parents. Sathakopa’s main ideal was to subdue our so-called 
manhood by reference to God {punmttama), the greatest of all 
beings, and to regard all beings as but women dependent on Him; and 
so it was that Sathakopa conceived himself as a woman longing for her 
lover and entirely dependent on him. In the first of his four works 
he prayed for the cessation of rebirth; in the second he described 
his experiences of God’s great and noble qualities; in the third he 
expressed his longings to enjoy God; and in the fourth he described 
how all his experiences of God’s communion with him fell far short 
of his great longings. In the first ten stanzas of his first centum he 
is infused with a spirit of service {ddsya) to God and describes his 
experiences of God’s essential qualities. In the next ten stanzas he 
describes the mercy of God and recommends every one to give up 
attachment to all other things, which are of a trifling and temporary 
nature. Then he prays to God for his incarnation on earth with 
Laksmi, His consort, and pays adoration to Him. He continues 
with a description of his mental agonies in not attaining com- 
munion with God, confessing his own guilt to Him. He then em- 
braces God and realizes that all his failings are his own fault. He 
explains that the spirit of service {ddsya) does not depend for its 
manifestation and realization on any elaborate rituals involving 
articles of worship, but on one’s own zeal. What is necessary is true 
devotion {bhakti). Such a devotion, he says, must proceed through 
an intense enjoyment of the nature of the noble qualities of God, so 
that the devotee may feel that there is nothing in anything else that 
is greater than them. With a yielding heart he says that God accepts 
the service of those who^ instead of employing all the various means 
of subduing a crooked enemy, adopt only the means of friendliness 
to them^. God is pleased with those who are disposed to realize the 
sincerity of their own spirit, and it is through this that they can 
realize God in themselves. God’s favour does not depend on any- 
thing but His own grace, manifesting itself in an all-embracing 
devotion. He says, in the second iataka, that the devotee, having, 

^ . hmtilyamtsu karatia<-tntaye*pi jantu^v 

atmlyam eva karana-tritayaika^rUpyam 
sandariya t&napi harij^ sva^vaifkaromy 
dca§fa sandra^karu^o munir a^famena, 

Dramidopani^aMdtparya, MS. 
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on the one hand, felt the great and noble qualities of God, and yet 
being attached to other things, is pierced through with pangs of 
sorrow in not realizing God in communion, and feels a bond of 
sympathy with all humanity sharing the same grief. Through the 
stories of God related in the Puranas, e.g. in the Bhdgavata, Sathakopa 
feels the association of God which removes his sorrow and so increases 
his contact with God. He then describes how the great saints of the 
past had within their heart of hearts enjoyed an immersion in the 
ocean of God’s bliss, which is the depository of all blissful emotion; 
and he goes on to express his longings for the enjoyment of that 
bliss. Through his longings for Him there arose in Sathakopa great 
grief of separation, devoid of any interest in furthering unworthy 
ends ; he communicated to Him his great sorrow at his incapacity 
to realize Him, and in so doing he lost consciousness through in- 
tensity of grief. As a result God Krsna appeared before him, 
and he describes accordingly the joy of the vision of God. But he 
fears to lose God, who is too mighty for him, and takes refuge in 
his great attachment to Him. Next he says that they only realize 
God who have a sense of possession in Him. He describes God’s 
noble qualities, and shows that the realization of the proximity of 
God is much more desirable than the attainment of emancipation. 
He says that the true definition of moksa is to attain the position 
of God’s servant^. 

In the beginning of the third centum he describes the beauty of 
God. Then he bemoans the fact that, on account of the limitations 
of his senses and his mind, he is unable to enjoy the fullness of His 
beauty. Next he describes the infinitude of God’s glory and his 
own spirit of service to Him. Then he envisages the whole world 
and the words that denote the things of the world as being the body 
of God^. Then he expresses the pleasure and bliss he feels in the 
service of God, and says that even those who cannot come into 
contact with God in His own essence can find solace in directing 
their minds to His image and to the stories of Krsna related in the 

nioksadaram sphutam aveksya munir mukunde 
mok§am praddturri sadrk^a-^phalam pravrtte 
dtme-§tam asya pada^kinkarataika^rUpaifi 
moksd-khya-vastu navame nirandyi tena, 

Dramidopani^aUtdtparya, MS. 

® sarvant jagat samavalokya vibhos iarlrarn 

tad^vacinas ca sakaldn apt iahda'^rdsln 
tarn hhUta-bhautika-mukhan kathayan padarthdn 
ddsyam cakara vacasaiva munis caturthe. Ibid. 
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Puranas. He then absorbs himself in the grief of his separation 
from God and hopes that by arresting all the inner senses he may 
see God with his own eyes. He also regrets the condition of other 
men who are wasting their time in devotion to gods other than Krsna. 
He goes on to describe the vision of God and Iiis great joy therein. 

In the fourth centum he describes the transitorincss of all things 
considered as enjoyable, and the absolute superiority of the bliss of 
pleasing God. He goes on to explain how, through cessation of all 
inclination to other things and the increase of longing for God in a 
timeless and spaceless manner, and through the pangs of separation 
in not realizing Him constantly, he considers himself as a woman, 
and through the pangs of love loses his consciousness^. Then he 
describes how Hari is pleased with his amour and satisfies his 
longings by making Him enjoyable through the actions of mind, 
words and body by His blissful embraces^. Next he shows how, 
when he attempted to realize Krsna by his spiritual zeal, Krsna 
vanished from his sight and he was then once more filled with the 
grief of separation. Again he receives a vision of God and feels with 
joy His overwhelming superiority. He further dcscril>es how his 
vision of God was like a dream, and how, when the dream ceased, 
he lost consciousness. To fill up the emptiness of these occasional 
separations, he sorrowfully chanted the name of God, and earnestly 
prayed to Him. He wept for Him and felt that without Him every- 
thing was nothing. Yet at intervals he could not help feeling deep 
sympathy for erring humanity which had turned its mind away 
from God. According to him the real bondage consists in the pre- 
ference man gives to things other than God. When one can feel God 
as all-in-all, eveiy bond is loosened. 

In the fifth centum he feels that God’s grace alone can save man. 
He again describes himself as the wife of God, constantly longing 
for His embrace. In his grief and lamentation and his anxiety to 
meet God, he was overcome by a swoon which, like the night, 
dimmed all his senses. At the end of this state he saw the orna- 

^ tar(i puru^d’-rtham itard-^rtha^riicer nivrttyd 

sdndra^spfhah^ samaya^deia^-vidUragatfi ca 
ipsuh sued tad-^an-avapti-hhuvd dvittye 
stn-hhdvandrjt samadhigamya munir nmmoha*- 

Drmnufopani^ai- 1 dtpary a* M S , 

» pntdfi paratp harir anhu^ya tadd smhhdvdd 

etan^mano-^vacana-deha-krta-kriySbhUi 
srak^‘candana’-pramukha-sarva-vidha»^svabhogyaf^ 
samsli^tavdn idam uvdea munis tftlye. Ibid, 
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ments of God, but could not see Him directly, and was thus filled 
both with grief and happiness. As a relief from the pangs of separa- 
tion he found enjoyment in identifying himself in his mind with 
God and in imitating His ways, thinking that the world was created 
by himh In a number of verses (seventy or eighty) he describes 
how he was attached to the image of the God Krsna at Kumbha- 
konam and how he suffered through God’s apathy towards him in 
not satisfying him. His lover, with embraces and other tokens of 
love, and how he became angry with His indifference to his amorous 
approaches and was ultimately appeased by God, who satisfied him 
with loving embraces and the like. Thus God, who was divine lord 
of the universe, felt sympathy and love for him and appeased his 
sorrows in the fashion of a human lover^. He describes his great 
bliss in receiving the embrace of God. Through this rapturous 
divine love and divine embrace he lost all mundane interest in life. 

In the ninth centum the sage, finding he could not look at the 
ordinary things of life, nor easily gain satisfaction in the divine 
presence of God in the whole world, fixed his mind on His trans- 
cendental form {aprakrta-vapuh) and became full of wailing and 
lamentation as a means of direct access to it. A great part of this 
centum is devoted to laments due to his feeling of separation from 
God. He describes how through constant lamentation and brood- 
ing he received the vision of God, but was unhappy because he 
could not touch Him; and how later on God took human form in 
response to his prayers and made him forget his sufferings®. In 
many other verses he again describes the emotions of his distress 
at his separation and temporary union with God; how he sent 
messages to God through birds; how he felt miserable because He 
delayed to meet him; how he expected to meet Him at appointed 
times, and how his future actions in Heaven should be repeated in 

^ sokam ca tarn pari-jihlr^ur ivdkhilandrp, 

sargd-di-kartur anukdra-rasena saureh 
tasya pravrttir akhild racitd maye* ti 
tad-bhdva-bhdvita-mand munir aha 

^^<inii4opani$aUtdtparya, MS. 
koparn mama pranaya-jam P^^^^amayya krsna 
sva-dhlnatam dtanute' ti sa-vismayak sah ^ ' 
svytdm viruddha-jagad-dkrtitatri ca tena 
sandariitdm anubahhuva munis trttye, fhid 
^ saiigant nivarttya mama sarnsrti^niandale mam 

samsthdpayan katham asf ty ^nucoditena 
dscaryya-loka-tanutdm api darsayitu^ 
vismdritaJf kila sucarri harind* ^tame^ sau Ibid 
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earth and how his behaviour to God was like that of the Gopis, full 
of ardent love and eagerness. In the concluding verses, however, 
he says that the real vision of God can come only to a deeply 
devoted mind and not to external eyes. 

Hooper gives some interesting translations from the 7Yr«- 
vruttam of Namm’-arvar, a few of which may be quoted here to 
illustrate the nature of his songs of love for God ^: 

Long may she love, this girl with luring locks, 

Who loves the feet that heavenly ones adore, 

The feet of Kannan, dark as rainy clouds: 

Her red eyes all abrim with tears of grief, 

Like darting Kayal fish in a deep pooF'^. 

Hot in this village now doth blow the breeze 
Whose nature coolness is. Hath he, this once, 

The rain-cloud hued, his sceptre turned aside 
To steal the love-glow from my lady, lorn 
For tulasi, with wide eyes raining tears 

In separation from the lord the Arvar finds delight in looking 
at darkness, which resembles Krsna^s colour: 

Thou, fair as Kannan’s heaven, when he's away 
What ages long it is ! He here, a span ! 

Whether friends stay for many days, or go, 

We grieve. Yet, be this spreading darkness blest 
In spite of many a cunning trick it has"^. 

What will befall my girl with bracelets fair, 

With tearful eyes like gleaming Kayal big, 

Who wanders with a secret pain at heart 
For blooms of tulasi fresh from the Bird’s Lord 
Who with that hill protected flocks in storm?"' 

The Arvar then laments and pleads with swans and herons to 
take his message: 

The flying swans and herons I did beg, 

Cringing: ‘‘Forget not, ye, who first arrive, 

If ye behold my heart with Kannan there 
Oh, speak of me and ask it ‘ Sir not yet 
Hast thou returned to her? And is it right?”’ 

^ Eymns of the Alvars^ by J. S, M. Hooper, pp. bi-SS. 

® The maid who is represented as speaking here stands for Arvllr*s disciple, 
and the lady in love is the mistress, and Kappan is K^ria, the Lord. 

* This is also a speech from the maid, and tulasi stands for 

* The time of separation is felt to be too long, and the time of union is felt 
to be too short. 

® Lamentation of the mother for the girl, the Ajjvar* 
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The Anrar then laments that the clouds will not take his mes- 
sage. He speaks of the resemblance between the clouds and the 
Lord: 

Tell me, ye clouds, how have ye won the means 
That we are thus like Tirumars blest form? 

Bearing good water for protecting life, 

Ye range through all the sky. Such penance, sure, 

As makes your bodies ache, has won this grace ! 

The friend speaks of the callousness of the lord: 

E'en in this age-long time of so-called night 
When men must grope, he pities not that she 
Stands in her deep immitigable grief. . . . 

The jungle traversed by the fawn-eyed girl 
With fragile waist, whom sinful I brought forth 
After long praise of Kannan's lotus feet. . . . 

The Arvar sees a likeness of his lord in the blue water-lily, and 
sees the lord’s form everywhere: 

All places, shining like great lotus pools 
On a blue mountain broad, to me are but 
The beauties of his eye — the lord of earth 
Girt by the roaring sea, heaven’s lord, the lord 
Of other good souls, black-hued lord — and mine ! 

The Arvar speaks of the greatness of the lord: 

Sages with wisdom won by virtuous toil 
Assert “His colour, glorious beauty, name, 

His form — are such and such.” But all their toil 
Has measured not the greatness of my lord : 

Their wisdom’s light is but a wretched lamp. 

The foster-mother pities the mistress unable to endure the 
length of the night: 

This child of sinful me, with well-formed teeth, 

Round breasts and rosy mouth, keeps saying, “These 
Fair nights eternal are as my desire 
For tu}asi ! ” . . . 

Again the foster-mother pities the girl as too young for such 
ardent love: 

Breasts not yet full, and short her tresses soft ; 

Skirt loose about the waist ; with prattling tongue 
And innocent eyes., . , 
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Again the lord replies to a friend's criticism of his inhituation 
for his mistress: 

Those lilies red, which arc the life of me — 

The e3''es of her who’s like the heaven of him,* . . 

The mistress is unable to endure the darkness and is yet further 
vexed by the appearance of the moon : 

Oh, let the crescent moon which cleaves the dark 
Encompassing of night, cleave me as well ! 

Ah, does it issue forth in brightness now, 

That happy bloom may come to desolate me 
Who only long for flowers of tulasi? 

The mistress's friend despairs at the sight of her languishing: 

. . .Ahl as she sobs and lisps 
The cloud-hued’s names, I know not if she’ll live 
Or if her frame and spirit mild must pass ! 

Again in Kula-^ekhara's I'irumaWnru-mori, C. 5: 

Though red fire comes itself and makes fierce heat, 

The lotus red blooms not 
Save for the fierce-rayed one 
Who in the lofty heavens has his scat. 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, Thou wilt not remove 

My woe, my heart melts not save at Thy boundless love.. . , 

With gathered waters all the streams ashine 
Must spread abroad and run 
And enter the deep sea 
And cannot stand outside. So refuge mine, 

Save in the shining bliss of entering i'hee, is none, 
Vitruvakodu's Lord, thick cloud-hued, virtuous one!^ 

Again from the same book^: 

No kinship with the world have I 
Which takes for true the life that is not true, 

“For thee alone my passion burns,” I cry, 

“Rangan, my Lord!” 

No kinship with this world have I — 

With throngs of maidens slim of waist: 

With joy and love I rise for one alone, and cry 
“Rangan, my Lord!” 


^ Hooper, op, cit, p, 48* 


® Ibid, p, 44. 
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Again in the Tiru-pdvaiy a well-known section of the Ndl-dyira- 
divya-prabandham, the poetess Andal conceives herself as a Gopi, 
requesting her friends to go with her to wake the sleeping Krsna, 
After the cows we to the jungle go 
And eat there — cowherds knowing nought are we, 

And yet how great the boon we have, that thou 
Wast born among us ! Thou who lackest nought, 

Govinda, kinship that we have with thee 
Here in this place can never cease ! — If through 
Our love we call thee baby names, in grace 
Do not be wroth, for we — like children — we 
Know nought — O Lord,jwilt thou not grant to us 
The drum we ask? Ah, Elorembavayl^ 

Again Periy-arvar conceives himself as Yasoda and describes 
the infant Krsna as lying in the dust and calling for the moon ! 

(1) He rolls round in the dust, so that the jewel on his brow keeps 
swinging, and his waist-bells tinkle ! Oh, look at my son Govinda’s play, 
big Moon, if thou hast eyes in thy face — and then, be gone! 

( 2 ) My little one, precious to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling 
thee, pointing, pointing, with his little hands! 0 big Moon, if thou 
wishest to play with this little black one, hide not thyself in the clouds, 
but come rejoicing 

Again, Tiru-mahgaiy says: 

Or ever age creep on us, and we need 
The staffs support ; ere we are double bent 
With eyes fix’d on the ground in front, and feet 
That totter, sitting down to rest, all spent : 

We would worship Vadari 
Home of him who mightily 
Suck’d his feigned mother’s breast 
Till she died, ogress confest. 

Again Andal says: 

Daughter of Nandagopal, who is like 
A lusty elephant, who fleeth not, 

With shoulders strong: Nappinnai, thou with hair 
Diffusing fragrance, open thou the door I 
Come see how everywhere the cocks are crowing, 

And in the mathavi bower the Kuyil sweet 
Repeats its song. — Thou with a ball in hand, 

Come, gaily open, with thy lotus hands 
And tinkling bangles fair,jthat we may sing 
Thy cousin’s name ! Ah, ElorembHvay I 

^ Hooper, op, at. p, 57. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Thou who art strong to make them brave in fight, 

Going before the three and thirty gods, 

Awake from out thy sleep ! Thou who art just, 

Thou who art mighty, thou, O faultless one, 

Who burnest up thy foes, awake from sleep ! 

0 Lady Nappinnai, with tender breasts 
Like unto little cups, with lips of red 
• And slender waist, Lakshmi, awake from sleep ! 

Proffer thy bridegroom fans and mirrors now, 

And let us bathe! Ah, Elorembavay 1 ^ 

In describing the essential feature of the devotion of an Arvar 
like NammLarvar, called also Parankusa or !§athakopa, Govinda- 
charyar, the author of The Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints and 
The Holy Lives of the AzhvdrSy says that according to Namin’ -arvar, 
when one is overcome by bhakti-exult^tion and self-surrendering 
devotion to God he easily attains truth^. Namm’-apvar said that 
God’s grace is the only means of securing our salvation, and no 
effort is required on our part but to surrender ourselves to Him. 
In the following words Namm’-arvar says that God is constantly 
trying to woo us to love Him: 

Blissful Lord, heard I; anon my eyes in floods did run, 

Oh what is this? I aisked. What marvel tins? the Perfect one. 
Through friendly days and nights, elects with me to e’er remain, 
To union wooing me, His own to make; nor let me “lone.” 

Namm’-arvar again writes that God’s freedom is fettered by 
His mercy. Thus he says: mercy, thou hast deprived God of the 

freedom of His just will. Safe under the winds of mercy, no more 
can God Himself even of His will tear Himself away from me; for, 
if He can do so, I shall still exclaim, I am Victor, for He must pur- 
chase the freedom of His will by denying to Himself mercy,” 
Illustrating the position, he refers to the case of a devout lady who 
clasped the feet of the Lord in Varadaraja’s shrine at Kanci and 
said: ‘'God I have now clasped thy feet firmly; try if thou canst, 
spurn me and shake thyself off from me,” 

Namm’-arvar used the term Tuvalil or Ninru kmnirumey a 
Tamil expression of love, which has been interpreted as signifying 
a continuous whirling emotion of love boring deeper and deeper, 
but never scattering and passing away. This circling and boring of 
^ Hooper, op. cit, p. 55. 

571, as quoted in Govindacharyar^ Divine 

Wisdom of the Drdv%4a Saints. 
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love in the heart is mute, silent and incapable of expression; like the 
cow, whose teats filled with milk tingle, cannot withal express by 
mouth her painful longing to reach her calf who is tethered away 
from her. Thus, true love of God is perpetual and ever growing^. 
The difference between the love of Namm’-arwar and of Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar is said to have been described by Yamuna, as re- 
ported in the Bhagat^ad-vishayam^ as of two different kinds. Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arwar’s love expresses the experience of a constant com- 
panionship with God in a state of delirious, rapturous reciprocation 
of ravishing love. He was immersed in the fathomless depth of love, 
and was in the greatest danger of becoming unconscious and falling 
into a stupor like one under the influence of a narcotici Namm’- 
arvar, however, was in a state of urgent pursuit after God. He was 
thus overcome with a sense of loneliness and unconscious of his 
individual self. He was not utterly intoxicated. The energy flowing 
from a mind full and strong with the ardent expectation of meeting 
his bridegroom and beloved companion still sustained him and kept 
him alive This state is described in Tiru-vdy-mori in the following 


manner: 


j Day and night she knows not sleep, 

\ In floods of tears her eyes do swiih.^ 

/ Lotus-like eyes 1 She weeps and reels, 
/ Ah 1 how without thee can I bear ; 

^ She pants and feels all earth for Him. 


V 


This love of God is often described as having three stages: 
recollection, trance and rallying. The first means the reminiscence 
of all the past ravishment of soul vouchsafed by God, The second 
means fainting and desolation at such reminiscences and a con- 
sciousness of the present absence of such ravishing enjoyments. The 
third is a sudden lucidity whilst in the state of trance, which being 
of a delirious nature may often lead to death through the rapid 
introduction of death-coma^. 

The Arv'ars were not given to any philosophical speculation but 
only to ecstatic experiences of the emotion of love for God ; yet we 
sometimes find passages in Namm’-anrar^s works wherein he re- 
veals his experience of the nature of soul. Thus he says: “It is not 
possible to give a description of that wonderful entity, the soul 


^ Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, pp. 127-128. 

® See the Bhagavad-vishayam, Bk. vi, p. 2865; also Divine Wisdom, pp. 130, 
131. 

® Bhagavad-‘vishayam, Bk. vii, p. 3194; also Divine Wisdom, p. 151. 
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{atma ) — the soul which is eternal, and is essentially characterized 
by intelligence (jmna ) — the soul which the Lord has condescended 
to exhibit to me as His mode, or I related to Him as the predicate is 
to the subject, or attribute is to substance (or consonants to the 
vowel A) — the soul, the nature of which is beyond tlie compre- 
hension of even the enlightened — the soul, which cannot be classed 
under any category as this or that — the soul whose apperception 
by the strenuous mental effort called yoga (psychic meditation) is 
even then not comparable to such perception or direct proof as 
arises from the senses conveying knowledge of the external world — 
the soul (as revealed to me by my Lord) transcending all other 
categories of things, which could be grouped as ‘body’ or as ‘the 
senses,’ or as ‘the vital spirit’ (pram), or as ‘the mind’ (mams), or 
as ‘the will’ (buddhi), being destitute of the modifications and 
corruptions to which all these are subject; — the soul, which is very 
subtle and distinct from any of these; — neither coming under the 
description ‘good,’ nor ‘bad.’ The soul is, briefly, an entity which 
does not fall under the cognizance of sense-knowledge b” 

Soul is here described as a pure subtle essence unassociated 
with impurities of any kind and not knowable in the manner in which 
all ordinary things are known. Such philosophical descriptions 
or discussions concerning the nature of reality, or an investigation 
into the logical or epistemological position of the religion preached 
by them, are not within the scope and province of the Arvars. I'hey 
sang songs in an inspired manner and often believed that they 
themselves had no hand in their composition, but that it was God 
who spoke through them. These songs were often sung to the 
accompaniment of cymbals, and the intoxicating melody of the 
music was peculiar to the Arvars and entirely different from the 
traditional music then current in South India. A study of the 
works of the Ansars, which were collected together by the disciples 
of Ramanuja at his special request, and from which Ramanuja him- 
self drew much inspiration and food for his system of thought, 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the Puraijic legends of Krsna, as 
found in the Vi§m-purana and the Bhagavata^. There is at least 
one passage, already referred to, which may well be interpreted as 

^ Divine Wisdom^ p, 169; also Tiru-vuy>*mopt vhl 

* Sir R. G, Bhaiidarkar notes that the Axvir Kula46khara» ia his work 
Mukunda^mdldt quotes a passage from the Bhdgavam^-purdiia (xL a. 36) (The 
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alluding to Radha (Nappinnai), who is described as the consort of 
Krsna. The Krvars refer to the legends of Krsna’s early life in 
Brindavan and many of them play the role either of Yosoda, the 
friends of Krsna, or of the Gopis. The spiritual love which finds 
expression in their songs is sometimes an earnest appeal of direct 
longing for union with Krsna, or an expression of the pangs of 
separation, or a feeling of satisfaction, and enjoyment from union 
with Krsna in a direct manner or sometimes through an emotional 
identification with the legendary personages associated with Krsna’ s 
life. Even in the Bhdgavata-purdna (xi, xii) we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not hear of any 
devotees identifying themselves with the legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krsna and expressing their sentiment of 
love as proceeding out of such imaginary identification. We hear of 
the Gopfs love for Krsna, but we do not hear of any person 
identifying himself with Gopi and expressing his sorrow of separa- 
tion. In the Visnu-’purdna^ Bhdgavata-purdna and the Harivamsa^ 
the legendary love tales are only episodes in the life of Krsna. But 
they do not make their devotees who identified themselves with the 
legendary lovers of Krsna realize their devotion through such an 
imaginary identification. All that is therein expressed is that the 
legendary life of Krsna would intensify the devotion of those who 
were already attached to Him. But the idea that the legend of 
Krsna should have so much influence on the devotees as to infuse 
them with the characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in 
such a manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is 
probably a new thing in the history of devotional development in 
any religion. It is also probably absent in the cults of other de- 
votional faiths of India. With the Arvars we notice for the first time 
the coming into prominence of an idea which achieved its culmina- 
tion in the lives and literature of the devotees of the Gaudiya school 
of Bengal, and particularly in the life of Caitanya, which will be 
dealt with in the fourth volume of the present work. The trans- 

Vai^navism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 70). This has been challenged 
by S. K. Aiyangar, in his Early History of Vaisnavism in South India, who says 
that this passage is absent from all the three editions (a Kannada, a Grantha, and 
a Devanagari Edition) which were accessible to him (p. 28). It is further sug- 
gested there that the allusion in the passage is doubtful, because it generally 
occurs at the end of most South Indian books by way of an apology for the faults 
committed at the time of the recitation of holy verses or the performance of 
religious observances. 
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fusion of the spirits of the legendary personages in the life-history 
of Krsna naturally involved the transfusion of their special emo- 
tional attitudes towards Krsna into the devotees, who were thus led 
to imagine themselves as being one with those legendary person- 
alities and to pass through the emotional history of those persons as 
conceived through imagination. It is for this reason that we find 
that, when this spirit was emphasized in the (hiudiya school and 
the analysis of erotic emotions made by the rhetorical school of 
thinkers from the tenth to the fourteenth century received recogni- 
tion, the CJaudiya Vaisnavas accepted the emotional analysis of 
the advancing stages of love and regarded them as indicating the 
stages in the development of the sentiment of devotion. As is well 
illustrated in Rupa Gosvann’s Ujjvalci-mki-mani, the transition 
from ordinary devotion to deep amorous sentiment, as represented 
in the legendary lives of GopTs and Rad ha, was secured by sympa- 
thetic imitation akin to the sympathetic interest displayed in the 
appreciation of dramatic actions. 'Fhe thinkers of the rhetorical 
school declare that a spectator of a dramatic action has his emotions 
aroused in such a manner that in their excess the individual limita- 
tions of time and space and the history of individual experiences 
which constitute his ordinary personality vanish for the time being. 
The disappearance of the ordinary individual personality and the 
overflow of emotion in one direction identify the person in an 
imaginary manner not only with the actors who display the emotion 
of the stage, but also with the actual personalities of those dramatic 
figures whose emotions arc represented or imitated on the stage. 
A devotee, may, by over-brooding, rouse himself through auto- 
intoxication to such an emotional stage that upon the slightest sug- 
gestion he may transport himself to the imaginary sphere of a Gopi 
or Radha, and may continue to feel all the earnest affections that 
the most excited and passionate lover may ever feel. 

It seems fairly certain that the Arvars were the earliest devotees 
who moved forward in the direction of such emotional transforma- 
tion. Thus King Kula-4Skhara, who was an Arvar and devotee of 
Rama, used to listen rapturously to the Ramdyana being recited to 
him. As he listened he became so excited that, when he heard of 
Rama’s venturing forth against Rava^ia, his demon opponent, he 
used to give orders to mobilize his whole army to march forward 
towards Lanka as an ally of Rama. 
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The devotional songs of the Arvars show an intense familiarity 
with the various parts of the legendary life of Krsna. The emotions 
that stirred them were primarily of the types of parental affection (as 
of a mother to her son), of friends and companions, servants to their 
masters, sons to their father and creator, as also that of a female 
lover to her beloved. In the case of some AjPi^ars, as that of Namm’- 
arvar and Tiru-mangaiy-arvar, the last-mentioned type assumes 
an overwhelming importance. In the spiritual experiences of these 
Arvars we find a passionate yearning after God, the Lord and 
Lover; and in the expressions of their love we may trace most of the 
pathological symptoms of amorous longings which have been so 
intensely emphasized in the writings of the Vaisnavas of the 
Gaudiya school. In the case of the latter, the human analogy in- 
volving description of the bodily charms of the female lover is often 
carried too far. In the case of the Arvars, however, the emphasis is 
mostly on the transcendant beauty and charm of God, and on the 
ardent longings of the devotee who plays the part of a female lover, 
for Krsna, the God. The ardent longing is sometimes expressed in 
terms of the pitiable pathological symptoms due to love-sickness, 
sometimes by sending messengers, spending the whole night in 
expectation of the Lord, and sometimes in the expressions of 
ravishing joy felt by the seemingly actual embrace of the Lord. We 
hear also of the reciprocation of love on the part of the Lord, who is 
described as being infatuated with the beauty and charms of the 
beloved, the Arvar. In the course of these expressions, the per- 
sonages in the legendary account of Krsna’s life are freely intro- 
duced, and references are made to the glorious episodes of His life, 
as showing points that heighten the love of the lady-lover, the 
Arvar. The rapturous passions are like a whirlpool that eddies 
through the very eternity of the individual soul, and expresses itself 
sometimes in the pangs of separation and sometimes in the exhilara- 
tion of union. The Arvar, in his ecstatic delight, visualizes God 
everywhere, and in the very profundity of his attainment pines for 
more. He also experiences states of supreme intoxication, when he 
becomes semi-conscious, or unconscious with occasional breaks 
into the consciousness of a yearning. But, though yearning after 
God is often delineated on the analogy of sex-love, this analogy 
is seldom carried to excess by studied attempts at following all the 
pathological symptoms of erotic love. It therefore represents a very 

6-2 
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chaste form of the expressions of divine love in terms of hiioian 
love. The Arvars were probably the pioneers in showing how love 
for God may be on terms of tender equality, softening down to the 
rapturous emotion of conjugal love. The Saivism of South India 
flourished more or less at the same time, llie hymns of the Saivas 
are full of deep and noble sentiments of devotion which can hardly be 
excelled in any literature; but their main emphasis is on the majesty 
and the greatness of God and the feeling of submission, self- 
abnegation and self-surrender to God. The spirit of self-surrender 
and a feeling of clinging to God as one’s all is equally dominant 
among the Arvars; but among them it melts down into the sweet- 
ness of passionate love. The Saiva hymns are indeed pregnant with 
the divine fire of devotion, but more in the spirit of submissive 
service. Thus, Manikka-vachakar, in his Tiru-vdeha kam, speaking 
of Siva, says ^ : 

And am I not Thy slave} and did’st Thou not make me Thine own, 
I pray? 

All those Thy servants have approached Thy Foot ; this body full of sin 

I may not quit, and see Thy face — dliou Lord of ^ava-world ! 1 fear, 

And see not how to gain the sight! 

All false am false is my heart; and false my love; yet, if he weep, 
May not Thy sinful servant Thee, lliou Soul’s Ambrosial sweetness, 
gain? 

Lord of all honied gladness pure, in grace unto Thy servant teach 
The way that he may come to Thee 1 


There was no love in me towards Thy Foot, 

0 Flalf of Her with beauteous fragrant locks ! 

By magic power that stones to mellow fruit 
converts, Thou mad’st me lover of Thy Feet. 

Our Lord, Thy tender love no limit knows. 

Whatever sways me now, whate’er my deed, 

Thou can’st even yet Thy Foot again to me 
display and save, O Spotless Heavenly One ! 

The devotee also felt the sweetness of God’s love and the fact 
that it is through Divine Grace that one can be attracted towards 
Him and can love Him: 

^ Pope*s translation of the Tim vacha'-kantf p, 77, 
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Honey from any flower sip not, though small 
as tiniest grain of millet seed I 
Whene’er we think of Him, whene’er we see, 
whene’er of Him our lips converse, 

Then sweetest rapture’s honey ever flows, 
till all our frame in bliss dissolves 1 
To Him alone, the mystic Dancer, go; 

.and breathe His praise ^ thou humming-bee! 

Arvars and 6rl-vaisnavas on certain points of 
controversy in religious dogmas. 

The Aragiyas Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja and their ad- 
herents largely followed the inspirational teachings of the Arvars, 
yet there were some differences of opinion among them regarding 
some of the cardinal points of religious faith. These have been 
collected in separate treatises, of which two may be regarded as 
most important. One of them is called Astadasa-rahasyartha’- 
vivarana, by Ramanuja himself, and the other is called Astddasa- 
bheda-nirnaya^, Vehkatanatha and others also wrote important 
treatises on the subject. Some of these points of difference may be 
enumerated below. 

The first point is regarding the grace of God [svdmi-krpd). It is 
suggested by the Arvars that the grace of God is spontaneous and 
does not depend on any effort or merit on the part of the devotee. 
If God had to depend on anything else for the exercise of His 
divine prerogative grace, it would be limited to that extent. Others, 
however, say that God’s grace depends on the virtuous actions of 
the devotees. If that were not so, all people would in time be 
emancipated, and there would be no need of any effort on their part. 
If it was supposed that God in His own spontaneity extended His 
grace to some in preference to others, He would have to be regarded 
as partial. It is therefore to be admitted that, though God is free in 
extending His mercy, yet in practice He extends it only as a reward 
to the virtuous or meritorious actions of the devotee. God, though 
all-merciful and free to extend His mercy to all without effort on 
their part, does not actually do so except on the occasion of the 
meritorious actions of His devotees. The extension of God’s mercy 
is thus both without cause {nirhetuka) and with cause (sahetuka)^, 
^ Both these are MSS. 

krpa^sva-rUpato nir^hetukah^ rak§ana-samaye cetana-krta^sukptena sa-hetuko 
hhutvd rak^atL (Astadasa-bheda-nirpaya, MS. p. 2.) 
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Here the latter view is that of Ramanuja and his followers. It must, 
however, be pointed out in this connection that the so-called dif- 
ferences between the Arvars and the Ramanujists on the cardinal 
points of religious faith arc a discovery of later research, when the 
writings of the Arvars had developed a huge commentary literature 
and Ramanuja’s own writings had inspired many scholars to make 
commentaries on his works or to write independent treatises 
elucidating his doctrines. The later scholars who compared the 
results of the Arvar and the Ramanuja literatures came to the con- 
clusion that there are some differences of view between the two 
regarding the cardinal faith of religion. This marks a sharp anti- 
thesis between the Arvaric Tehgalai school and the Vadagalai 
school, of which latter Venkata was the leader. These differences are 
briefly narrated in the Astadaia-bheda'-nirnaya, The cardinal faith 
of religion according to Ramanuja has been narrated in the 
Asfddasa-rahasydrtka-vwarana. The main principle of religious 
approach to God is self-surrender or prapatti, Prapatti is defined 
as a state of praycrfulness of mind to (.Jod, associated with the deep 
conviction that He alone is the saviour, and that there is no way of 
attaining His grace except by such self-surrender^. The devotee is 
extremely loyal to Narayana and prays to Him and no one else, and 
all his prayers are actuated by deep affection and no other motive. 
The virtue of prapatti involves within it universal charity, sym- 
pathy and friendliness even to the most determined enemy Such 
a devotee feels that the Lord {svdfni)y being the very nature of his 
own self, is to be depended on under all circumstances. This is 
called the state of supreme resignation {nirbharatva) in all one’s 
affairs®. The feeling of the devotee that none of the assigned 
scriptural duties can be helpful to him in attaining the highest goal 

^ an-anya-sadhye svabhl^te mahd-visvasa-pilrvakam 

tad-eko' payata yacna prapattifi hrana-^gatih, 

A^tadaia’-irahasydrtha-vivarana^ p, 3. 

Raminuja, in his Gadya-trayam, says that such a state of prayerfulness of 
mind is also associated with confessions of one’s sins and shortcomings and 
derelictions, and with a feeling that the devotee is a helpless servant of Clod 
extremely anxious to get himself saved by the grace of the Saviour. Bee the 
Gadya-trayam^ Sarat^d-gati-gadyaTn^ pp. sa-s4. 

^ ® This is technically known as Prapatti^md^Hhikam (A^^ddaiarrahmymha-^ 
vtvamna^ pp. 3-7). Cf. the parables of the pigeon and the monkey in the above 
section. 

® The interpretation is forced out of the conception of the word **svllmin/* 
which etymologically involves the word "‘warn** meaning **one*8 own.’* 
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is technically called upaya4unyatd"^ i.e. the realization of the use- 
lessness of all other means. The devotee always smiles at all the 
calamities that may befall him. Considering himself to be a servant 
of God, he cheerfully bears all the miseries that may be inflicted 
on him by God’s own people. This is technically called '^pdra- 
tantryay or supreme subordination. The devotee conceives his soul 
as a spiritual essence which has no independence by itself and is in 
every respect dependent on God and exists for God The Vaisnavas 
are often called ekdntins, and have sometimes been wrongly con- 
sidered as monotheists; but the quality of ekdntitva is the definite 
characteristic of self-surrender and clinging to God in an unshaken 
manner — the fullest trustfulness in Him under all adverse circum- 
stances. The devotee’s mind is always exhilarated with the divine 
presence of the Lord who animates all his senses — his inclinations, 
emotions and experiences. The fullness with which he realizes God 
in all his own activities and thoughts, and in everything else in the 
universe, naturally transports him to a sphere of being in which all 
mundane passions — antipathy, greed, jealousy, hatred — become 
impossible. With the divine presence of God he becomes infused 
with the spirit of friendship and charity towards all beings on earth 
The devotee has to take proper initiation from the preceptor, to 
whom he must confess all that is in his mind, and by abnegating all 
that is in him to his preceptor, he finds an easy way to conceive 
himself as the servant of Visnu^. He must also have a philosophical 
conception of the entirely dependent relation of the human soul 
and all the universe to God^. Such a conception naturally involves 
realization of the presence of God in all our sense activities, which 

^ jndna-mayo hi dtmd seso hi paramd-tmanah iti jndna-nandamayo jndnd- 
nanda-gunakah san wa^rupam hhagavad’^adhlnam sa tad-artham eva tisthatf ti 
jnatva^ vati^thate iti yad etat tad’-a^-prakrtatvam. 

Astadaia-rahasyartha-vivaranami p. ii. 

® This virme is technically called nitya-rangitva. 

® The five samskdras that a paramaikdntin must pass through are as follows : 
tdpah paundras tathd ndma mantro ydgai ca pancamah 
ami te panca saniskdrdh paramaikdntUhetavah. Ibid. p. 15. 

* This is technically called samhandha-jndnitvam. The conception that every- 
thing exists for God is technically called sesa-bhiltatvam. Ibid. p. 18. 

This naturally implies that the devotee must work and feel himself a servant 
of God and of His chosen men. The service to htimanity and to God then 
naturally follow from the philosophical conception of the dependence of the 
human souls, and of the universe, on God as a part of Him and to be controlled 
by Him in every way. This is again technically called hsa-vrtti-paratva. Ibid. 
pp. 19-20. 
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presence in its fullness must easily lead to the complete control of 
all our senses. Through the realization of God’s presence in them, 
the devotees play the part of moral heroes, far above the influences 
of the temptation of the senses h The normal religious duties, as 
prescribed in the Vedas and the smrtis^ are only for the lower order ol 
the people; those who are given entirely to God with the right 
spirit of devotion need not follow the ordinary code of duties which 
is generally binding for all. Such a person is released by the spon- 
taneous grace of God, and without performing any of the scriptural 
duties enjoys the fruits of alP. He is always conscious of his own 
faults, but takes no notice of the faults of others, to which he 
behaves almost as a blind man; he is always infused with the 
consciousness that all his actions are under the complete sway 
of the Lord. He has no enjoyment for himself, for he always 
feels that it is the Lord who would enjoy Himself through all his 
senses®. 

In the Astadaia-bheda-^nirnaya it is said that according to the 
Arvars, since emancipation means the discovery of a lost soul to 
God or the unlimited servitude of God, emancipation is for the 
interest of God and not of the devotee. The service of the servant 
is for the servitude of God alone. It has tliercfbre no personal 
interest for the devotee^. According to the Aragiyas, however, 
emancipation, though primarily for the interest of the Lord, is also 

^ This is technically called the nitya^sUratva, 

® jnana-ni^pio virakto vd mad-‘bhakto hy a-napek^akafi 

sa lingcln dsramdn tyaktvd cared a-vidhi^gocarali 
ity evam i^atta-'traya-vinirmuktas san hhagavathnir-‘h(d>uka^katdk^a ex)a 
mok^o-pdyah iti ti^thati khalu sd*dkikdrl sakala-dharmamlm aimyo bhavati, 
A^tadasa^rahasyartha-vivarai^a^ p. 23 

This spirit of following God, leaving all other scriptural duties, is technically 
called a-vidhi-gocaratva. In another section of this work RamSnuja describes 
mok^a or salvation as the conviction that the nature of God transcends, in bliss, 
power and knowledge, all other conceivable things of this or any other universe. 
A desire to cling to God as a true means of salvation is technically called mumuk- 
$utva. The doctrine of a-vidhi--gocaratva herein described §eems to be in conflict 
with Ramanuja's view on the subject explained in the hhd^ya as interpreted by 
his many followers. This may indicate that his views underwent some change, and 
these are probably his earlier views when he was under the influence of the ArvUrs. 

® This is technically called pard-kdsatva {Ibid, pp. 23-24). The attitude of 
worshipping the image as the visible manifestation of God is technically called 
updya-svarupa’-jMna. The cessation of attachment to all mundane things and the 
flowing superabundance of love towards God, and the feeling that (iod is the 
supreme abode of life, is technically called dtmd^rmnatm. 

* phalafjt mok^a-rUpam^ tad hhagamta eva ?m svdrtkarp yat'hd pmuas'ltii-dtstd- 
dravyaddhho dravyavata eva na dravyasya; tathd mok^a-phalarfi m stHlmina em 
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at the same time for the interest of the devotee, because of the in- 
tense delight he enjoys by being a servant of God. The illustration 
of lost objects discovered by the master does not hold good, because 
human beings are conscious entities who suffer immeasurable sor- 
row which is removed by realizing themselves as servants of God. 
Though the devotee abnegates all the fruits of his actions in a self- 
surrender, yet he enjoys his position in the servitude of God and 
also the bliss of the realization of Brahman. Thus, those who take 
the path of knowledge (updsaka) attain Brahma knowledge and the 
servitude of God, and those who take the path of self-surrender 
(prapatti) also attain Brahma knowledge and the servitude of God. 
In the state of salvation {mukti) there is no difference of realization 
corresponding to the variation of paths which the seekers after God 
may take^. Again, in the Arvar school of thought, besides the four 
ways of scriptural duties, philosophic wisdom, devotion to God and 
devotion to teachers, there was a fifth way, viz. that of intense self- 
surrender to God, i.e. prapatti. But the Aragiyas thought that apart 
from prapatti there was only one other way of approaching God, 
namely devotion, bhakti-yoga, Ramanuja and his followers main- 
tain that karma-yoga Bud jndna-yoga only help to purify the mind, 
as a preparation for bhakti-yoga. The devotion to the preceptor is 
regarded only as a form of prapatti; so there are only two ways of 
approach to God, viz. bhakti-yoga and prapatti^. 

Further, Srt occupies an important position in Sn-vaisnavism. 
But as there are only three categories in the Sri-vaisnava system, 
a question may naturally arise regarding the position of *$n in 
the threefold categories of cit, acit and paramesvara. On this point 
the view of the older school, as described in Ramya-jamatr muni’s 
Tattva-dtpa, is that Srt is to be identified with human souls and is 
therefore to be regarded as atomic in nature^. Others, however, 
think that ^rt is as all-pervasive as Visnu. Filial affection (vdtsalya) 

na muktasya; yad vd phalarn kainkaryam tat pard-rtham eva na svd’-rtham; 
para-tantra’-dasd-'krtarri kainkaryam sva-tantra-svdmy~artham eva, A§tddaia- 
hheda-nirnaya^ p. 2. 

^ Ibid, p. 3. 

^ atafi prapatti-vyatirikto bhakti-yoga eka eve' ti. Ibid. p. 4. 

® Ibid. In the next section it is urged that, according to some, Ndrdyana 
and not Sri is the only agent who removes our sins, but others hold that sins may 
be removed also by Sri in a remote manner, or, because Sri is identical with 
Ndrdyai}a ; as the fragrance is with the flower, she has also a hand in removing the 
sins. Ibid, p. 5. 

lakpnyd updyatvarfi hhagavata iva sdksdt abhyupagantavyam. Ibid, 
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for God is interpreted by the older schools as involving an attitude 
in which the faults of the beloved devotee are points of endearment 
to Him^, In the later view, however, filial affection is supposed to 
involve an indifference or a positive blindness towards the faults of 
the devotee. God’s mercy is interpreted by the older school as 
meaning God’s affliction or suffering in noticing that of others. 
Later schools, however, interpret it as an active sympathy on His 
part, as manifested in His desire to remove the sufferings of others 
on account of His inability to bear such miseries*^. 

Prapatti, otherwise called nydsa^ is defined by the older school 
as a mere passivity on the part of the Lord in accepting those who 
seek Him or as a mental state on the part of the seeker in which he 
is conscious of himself only as a spirit; but such a consciousness is 
unassociated with any other complex feeling, of egoism and the like, 
which invests one with so-called individuality. It may also mean 
the mental state in which the seeker conceives himself as a subsidiary 
accessory to God as his ultimate end, to Whom he must cling 
unburdened by any idea of scriptural duties'^; or he may concen- 
trate himself absolutely on the supreme interest and delight that he 
feels in the idea that God is the sole end of his being. Such a person 
naturally cannot be entitled without self-contradiction to any 
scriptural duty. Just as a guilty wife may return to her husband, 
and may passively lie in a state of surrender to him and resign her- 
self, so the seeker may be conscious of his own true position with 
reference to God leading to a passive state of surrender^. Others 
think that it involves five elements: (i) that God is the only saviour; 

^ yatha kdmukah kdnnnyd mdlinyarii hhogyatayd svlkaroti tathd hhagavdn 
asrita^do^am svlkaroti itare tu vdtsalyam ndma do0damtvam, A^^ddasa-bheda- 
nirnayay p. 6. 

It is further sugj?ested that, if a devotee takes the' path of prapattiy he has not 
to suffer for his faults as much as others would have to suffer. 

® The first alternative is defined as para-duhkha-diihkhitvmti dayii. The 
second alternative is svcirtha’^nirapek^a-para^duhkha-sahi^nufd dayd: sa ca tan 
nirdkaranecchd. In the first alternative dayd is a painful emotion; in. the second 
it is a state of desire, stirred up by a feeling of repugnance, which is midway be- 
tween feeling and volition. Ibid, p. 6. 

® prapattir ndma a'-nivdrana-mdtmni a-dd’^vydvrtti-nultrani vd a-vidheyarp 
ie^atva-^jndna-mdtram vd para’^k^iHai-ka'-rati-rUpa-panhiddha^-ydthiltmya-jndna'- 
mdtrariivd Ibid, p, 6, 

According to some, any of these conditions would define prapatti atoprati'^ 
^edliddy-anyatamaV va iti kecit kathayanti.** Ibid, 

* atyanta^para^^tantrasya virodhatvena anudhdn&nupapatteliy pratyata 
anu^patur dnarthakyamuktam Sflvacana-hhi^anny dram anya-fyarayd bhdryayd 
kadddd bharty-sakdiam dgatayd mdm anglkuru iti vdkyavat cctanadma-prapattir 
iti. Ibid, p. 6. 
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(ii) that He is the only end to be attained; (Hi) that He alone is the 
supreme object of our desires; (iv) that we absolutely surrender and 
resign ourselves to Himi; and (v) supreme prayerfulness-all 
associated with absolute trustfulness in Him. 

There are some who define the prapanna, or seeker of God, as 
one who has read the Amr literature oi prabandhas {adhlta- 
prabandhahprapannah). Others, however, think that the mere study 
oith&prabandhas cannot invest a man with the qualities oiprapatti. 
They think that he alone is entitled to the path of prapatti who can- 
not afford to adopt the dilatory courses of karma-yoga, jUdna-yo^a 
and bhakti-yoga, and therefore does not think much of these 
courses. Again, the older school thinks that the person who adopts 
the path of prapatti should give up all scriptural duties and duties 
assigned to the different stages of life {asrama)-, for it is weU evi- 
denced in the Gita text that one should give up all one’s religious 
duties and surrender oneself to God. Others, again, think that the 
scriptural duties are to be performed even by those who have taken 
the path of prapatti. Further, the older school thinks that the path 
of knowledge is naturally against the path of prapatti-, for prapatti 
implies the negation of all knowledge, excepting one’s self-sur- 
rendering association with God. The paths of duties and of know- 
ledge assume an egoism which contradicts prapatti. Others, how- 
ever, think that even active self-surrender to God implies za ele- 
ment of egoism, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the paths 
of duties and of knowledge are reconcilable with prapatti on ac- 
count of its association with an element of egoism. The so-called 
egoism is but a reference to our own nature as self, and not to 
ahankdra, an evolute Again, some think that even a man who has 

1 In the second alternative it is defined as follows : 

an-anya-sadhye svd-bhiste maha^viivdsa-purvakam 
tad-eko^^payata ydcnd prapattis sarand-gatih. 

^ These are the five angas of prapatti, otherwise called niksepa, tydga, nydsa or 
sarana-gatt {Astadasa-bheda-^nirriaya, pp. 6, 7). The difference between the first 
and second alternative is that, according to the former, prapatti is a state of mind 
limited to the consciousness of its true nature in relation to God; on the part of 
God also It indicates merely a passive toleration of the seekers flocking unto Him 
(a-nwdra^a~mdtram). In the second alternative, however, prapatti is defined as 
positive self-surrendering activity on the part of the seekers and unconditional 
protection to them all on the part of God. It is, therefore, that on the first 
alternative the consciousness of one*s own true nature is defined in three wavs 
any one of which would be regarded on that alternative as a sufficient definition 
of prapatti. The first one is merely in the cognitive state, while the second involves 
an additional element of voluntary effort. 

® Ibid, pp. 8, 9. 
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adopted the path of prapatti may perform the current scriptural 
duties only with a view to not lending any support to a reference 
to their cases as pretexts for neglect of normal duties by the un- 
enlightened and the ignorant, i*e. those that have adopted the path 
of prapatti should also perform their duties for the purpose of 
loka-samgraha. Others, however, think that the scriptural duties, 
being the commandments of God, should be performed for the 
satisfaction of God (bhagavat-prity-artham), even by those who 
have taken the path of prapatti. Otherwise they would have to 
suffer punishment for that. 

The accessories oi prapatti are counted as follows: (i) A positive 
mental attitude to keep oneself always in consonance with the 
Lord’s will (dmikulyasya saynkalpah) ; (ii) a negative mental attitude 
(prdiikulyasya varjanatn)^ as opposing anything that may be con- 
ceived as against His will ; (iii) a supreme trustfulness that the Lord 
will protect the devotee {raksisyatiti visvfisah) ; (iv) prayer to Him 
as a protector {goptrtva’-varanam)\ (v) complete self-surrender 
(dtma-niksepah) ; (vi) a sense of complete poverty and Iiclplcssness 
(kdrpanyam), llie older school thinks that the man who adopts the 
path of prapatti has no desires to fulfil, and thus he may adopt any 
of these accessories which may be possible for him according to the 
conditions and inclinations of his mind. Others, however, think 
that even those who follow the path of prapatti are not absolutely 
free from any desire, since they wish to feel themselves the eternal 
servants of God. Though they do not crave for the fulfilment of any 
other kind of need, it is obligatory upon them to perform all the six 
accessories of prapatti described above. 

The older school thinks that God is the only cause of emancipa- 
tion and that the adoption of the path of prapatti is not so; the later 
school, however, thinks that prapatti is also recognized as the cause 
of salvation in a secondary manner, since it is only through prapatti 
that God extends His grace to His devotees h Again, the older 
schools think that there is no necessity for expiation (prdyascitta) 
for those who adopt the path of prapatti; for with them God’s grace 
is sufficient to remove all sins. The later schools, however, think 
that, if the follower of the path of prapatti is physically fit to per- 
form the courses of expiation, then it is obligatory on him. Accord- 
ing to the older school a man possessing the eight kinds of devo- 
^ A^t^aia'-hheda-^nirf^ayay p. lo. 
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tion {bhakti)^ even if he be a mleccha^ is preferred to a Brahman and 
may be revered as such. According to the later schools, however, 
a devotee of a lower caste may be shown proper respect, but he 
cannot be revered as a Brahman. Again, on the subject of the 
possibility of pervasion of the atomic individual souls by God, the 
older schools are of opinion that God by His infinite power may 
enter into the atomic individuals; the later schools, however, think 
that such a pervasion must be of an external nature, i.e. from out- 
side. It is not possible for God to penetrate into individual souls 
As regards Kaivalya the older schools say that it means only self- 
apperception. He who attains this state attains the highest stage of 
eternity or immortality. The later school, however, thinks that he 
who has merely this self-apperception cannot attain immortality 
through that means only ; for this self-apperception may not neces- 
sarily mean a true revelation of his nature with reference to God. 
He can realize that only as he passes through higher spheres and 
ultimately reaches Vaikuntha — ^the abode of God, where he is 
accepted as the servant of the Lord. It is such a state that can be 
regarded as eternal^. 

^ A^tadasa^bheda-nirnaya, p. 12. The view is supported by a reference to 
VaradScarya’s Adhikarana-cintamani, 

® The eighteen points of dispute as herein explained have been collected in 
the Asfddasa’-bheda-nirnaya, according to the ancients in a verse quoted from 
them as follows : 

hhedah svdmi-krpd-phald-nya-gati^u sfi-vydp ty-updyaWayos 
tad-vatsalya-daya-nirukti^vacasornydse ca tat kartari 
dharma~tydga~virodhayos sva-vihite nydsd-nga-hetiitvayoh 
prdyascitta-vidhau tadlya-bhajane' nuvydpti-kaivalyayoh. Ibid, p. i. 
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AN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SURVEY OF 

THE VISISTA-DVAITA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

The Airagiyas from Nathamuni to Ramanuja, 

A* Govindacharyar has written a book, The Holy Lives of the 
Azhvdrs, based upon a number of old works The writings of 
the Arvars may be sub-divided generally into three rahasyas (or 
mystical accounts) called Tiru-mantra-churukkuy Dvaya-chumkku^ 
Carama-sloka-chunikku. These three rahasyas have also been 
dealt with in later times by very prominent persons, such as 
Vehkatanatha, Raghavacarya and others. Some account of these, 
in the manner of these later writers, will be brielly given in the 
proper place, since the scope of this work does not permit us to go 
into the details of the lives of the Arvars. llie hagiologists make 
a distinction between the Arvars and the A.ragiyas in this, that, 
while the former were only inspired men, the latter had their in- 
spirations modified by learning and scholarship. 'Fhe list of 
Aragiyas begins with Nathamuni. Inhere is some difficulty in fixing 
his age. The Guru^parampard, the Dwya-surLcarita and the Fm- 
panndmrta, are of opinion that he was in direct contact with 
Namm’-arvar, otherwise called Sathakopa, or Karimaran, or rather 
with his disciple Madhura-kaviy-arvar. Thus, the Prapatindrnrta 
says that Nathamuni was born in the village called Viranarayana, 
near the Cola country. His father's name was Isvara Bhatta, and 
his son was Isvaramuni“. He went on a long pilgrimage, in the 
course of which he visited the northern countries, including 
Mathura, Vrndavana and Haridvara, and also Bengal and Puri, 
After returning to his own place he found that some of the 

^ (i) DivyawsUri-carita (au earlier work than the Prapannamrta^ which often 
alludes to it) by Garuda-vShana Pandita, contemporary and disciple of Rama- 
nuja; (a) Pmpannamrta^ by Ananta-sOri, disciple of iSaila-rahgesa guru; (3) 
Prabandha-sdra^ by Vehkatanatha; (4) Upadeia^ratna^mdlui by Ramyajamatr- 
maha-muni, otherwise called Varavara-muni or Periya-jiynr or Manavala Mfi- 
muni; (s) Guru-parampara-prabhavam by Pinb’-avagiya Peru-mal Jlyar; and 
(6) Pazhanadai-vilakkan. 

* It is said that he belonged to the lineage of Sathakopa or S 5 atha-mar§apa. 
His other name was Srl-ranga-nStha. (See introduction to Catuli-Uokl, Ananda 
Press, Madras, p. 3.) 
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Srivaisnavas, who came from the Western countries to the temple 
of Rajagopala, recited there ten verses by Karimara. Nathamuni, 
who heard those hymns, realized that they were parts of a much 
bigger work and decided to collect them. He went to Kumbhakona, 
and under the inspiration of God proceeded to the city of Kuraka, 
on the banks of Tamraparni, and there met Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
the disciple of Namm’-arvar, and asked him if the hymns of Namm’- 
arvar were available. Madhura-kaviy-aj^ar told him that after 
composing a big book of hymns in Tamil and instructing Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar the same, Namm’-arvar had attained salvation. The 
work could not, therefore, obtain currency among the people. 
The people of the locality had the misconception that the study of 
the work would be detrimental to the Vedic religion. So they threw 
it into the river Tamraparni. Only one page of the book, containing 
ten verses, was picked up by a man who appreciated the verses and 
recited them. Thus only these ten verses have been saved. Natha- 
muni recited twelve thousand times a verse composed by Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar in adoration of Namm’-arvar, and, as a result of that, 
Namm’-arvar revealed the purport of the whole work to him. But 
when Nathamuni wanted to know all the verses in detail he was 
advised to approach an artisan of the place who was inspired by 
Namm^-arvar to reveal all the verses to him. So Nathamuni re- 
ceived the entire work of Namm’-arvar from the artisan. He then 
gave it to his pupil Pundarikaksa, and Pundarikaksa gave it to his 
disciple Rama Misra, and Rama Misra gave it to Yamuna, and 
Yamuna gave it to Gosthipurna, and Gosthipurna gave it to his 
daughter Devaki Sri. Nathamuni brought the hymns together, and, 
through his two nephews, Melaiyagattarvar and Kilaiyagattarvar, 
set them to music in the Vedic manner; from that time forward 
these hymns were sung in the temples and were regarded as the 
Tamil Veda^. The oldest Guru-parampard and Divya-suri-carita, 
however, say that Nathamuni’ obtained the works of Namm’-arvir 
directly from him. The later Srivaisnavas found that the above 
statements did not very well suit the traditional antiquity of the 
Arvars, and held that Madhura-kaviy-arvar was not the direct 
disciple of Namm’-arvar and that Nathamuni attained the high 
age of three hundred years. But, if, as we found before, Namm’- 
arvar’s date be fixed in the ninth century, no such supposition 
1 Prapann&mrta, Chs. io6 and 107. 
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becomes necessary. Gopinatha Rau refers also to a Sanskrit in- 
scription in the middle of the tenth century, in which it is stated 
that the author of the verses was a disciple of Srinitha. If this 
Srlnatha is the same as Nathamuni, then the computation of 
Nathamuni’s date as falling in the tenth century is quite correct. 
He had eleven disciples, of whom Pundarikaksa, Karukanatha and 
Srikrsna Laksminatha were the most prominent. He wrote three 
works, Nydya-tattva, Purusa-ninnaya and Yoga-rahasya^, Natha- 
muni is also described as a great yogin who practised the yoga 
of eight accessories {astdnga-yogay\ The Prapanndmrta says that 
he died by entering into yoga in the city of Agahga (probably 
Gahgaikondavsodapuram). Gopl-natha, however, thinks that he 
could not have died in that city, for it was not founded by Rajen- 
dracola, otherwise called Gahgaikondasola, before 1024, which 
must be later than the date of Nathamuni. Nathamuni lived 
probably in the reign of Parantaka Cola I, and died before or in the 
reign of Parantaka Cola 11 , i.e. he lived eighty or ninety years in the 
middle of the tenth century. He had made an extensive tour in 
Northern India as far as Mathura and Badari-natha and also to 
Dvaraka and Puri. Srfkrsna Laksminatha, disciple of Nathamuni, 
wrote an extensive work on the doctrine of prapatti, lie was born 
at a place called Krsnamahgala. He was well-versed in the Vedas, 
and was a specialist in Vedanta and also a great devotee, who con- 
stantly employed himself in chanting the name of Visnu {mma- 
sankirtana-ratah). He used often to go about naked and live on 
food that was thrown to him. The hagiologists say that he entered 
into the image of the temple and became one with God. Punda- 

^ The Nydya-tattva is referred to by Vehkatanatha in his Nyaya^-pamuddhi 
(p. 13) as a work in which Gautama’s Nydya-siltras were criticized and refuted: 
bhagamn-ndtha-munibhir nydya-taUva-samdhvayd 
avadhiryd' k^apadadln nyabmdhi nydya-paddhatdk 

Nyaya-parihiddhij p. 13. 

^ The practice of a^fdnga-yoga was not a new thinp^ with Nittharnuni. In 
giving an account of Tiru-mari§ai PirSn, also called BhaktisSra, the Prapannd-^ 
myta says that he first became attached to the god ^iva and wrote many Tamil 
works on Saiva doctrines; but later on the saint MahUrya initiated him into 
Vai?navism and taught him a^tdfiga-yoga, through which he realized the great 
truths of Vaisnavism. He then wrote many works in Tamil on Vaisjnavtsm. 
Bhakti-sara also wrote a scholarly work, refuting the views of other opponents, 
which is known as TatWartha^-sdra. Bhakti-sSra also used to practise asttUga- 
yoga and was learned in all the branches of Indian philosophy. Bhakti-siira had 
a disciple named Kanikf'spa, who wrote many extremely poetical verses or hymns 
in adoration of Vispu. K.ula-Sekhara Petu-mSl is also said to have practised yoga. 
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rikaksa Uyyakondar is supposed to have very much influenced the 
character of Kurukanatha, who in the end entered into yoga and 
died. Rama Misra was born in the city of Saugandhakulya, in a 
Brahmin family, and was a pupil of Pimdarikaksa. The name of 
Pundarikaksa’s wife was AndaL Pundarikaksa asked Rama Misra 
(Manakkal-Iambej) to teach Yamuna all that he was taught. 
Yamuna, however, was not born during the life of Pundarikaksa, and 
Pundarikaksa only prophesied his birth in accordance with the old 
prophecy of Nathamuni. Rama Misra had four disciples, excluding 
Yamuna, of whom Laksmi was the most prominent^. He used to 
stay in Srirahgam and expound the doctrines of the Vedanta. 

Yamunacarya, otherwise called Alavandar, son of Isvaramuni 
and grandson of Nathamuni, was born probably in a.d. 918 and is 
said to have died in a.d. 1038. He learned the Vedas from Rtoa 
Misra, and was reputed to be a great debater^. Becoming a king, he 
was duly married and had two sons named Vararahga and Sottha- 
purna. He lived happily for a long time, enjoying his riches, and 
took no notice of Rama Misra. But Rama Misra with some difficulty 
obtained access to him and availed himself of the opportunity to 
teach him the Bhagavad-gitd^ which aroused the spirit of detach- 
ment in him, and he followed Rama Misra to Snrangam and, re- 
nouncing everything, became a great devotee^. One of the last 

^ (i) Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi; (2) Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan; (3) 
Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai ; (4) Vangi-puratt-acchi. (See The Life of Ramanuja^ 
by Govindacharyar, p. 14.) 

® The Prapannmnrta relates a story of Yamuna’s debating power at the age 
of twelve. The king of the place had a priest of the name of Akkaialvan, who was 
a great debater. Yamuna challenged him and defeated him in an open debate 
held in the court of the king. He was given half the kingdom as a reward. He 
seems to have been very arrogant in his earlier days, if the wording of his challenge 
found in the Prapanndmrta can be believed. The words of challenge run as follows : 
d sailad adri-’kanya-carana^kisalaya-’nyasa-dhanyopakanthdd 
d rakso-ntta-sltd- 77 iukha-kamala--samulldsa^hetos ca setoh 
d ca pracya’^pratlcya-knii-dhara-yuga tadarkacandravatamsdn 
mlmdmsd’-idstra-yugma-srama-vimala-mana rnrgyatdm madrso^nyah 

Ch. in. 

® A story is told in the Prapannd 7 nrta that, when Yamuna became a king and 
inaccessible to him, Rama Misra was concerned how he could carry out the com- 
mands of his teachers and initiate Yamuna to the path of devotion. He got in 
touch with Yamuna’s cook, and for six months presented some green vegetables 
{alarka-sdka) which Yamuna very much liked. When, after the six months, the 
king asked how the rare vegetables found their way into the kitchen, Rama Misra 
stayed away for four days praying to Rahganatha, the deity, to tell him how he 
could approach Yamuna. In the meanw'hile the king missed the green vegetables 
and asked his cook to present RSma Misra w'hen next he should come to the 
kitchen. Rama Misra was thus presented to Yamuna. 


D in 
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instructions of Rama Mi^ra was to direct him to go to Kurukanatha 
(Kurugai-kkaval-appan) and learn from him the astdfiga-yoga^ 
which had been left with him (Kurukd) by Nathamuni for Yamuna. 
Yamuna had many disciples, of whom twenty-one are regarded 
as prominent. Of these disciples, Mahapurna belonged to the 
Bharadvaja^§^oifra, and had a son named Pundarikaksa and a daughter 
named Atlutayi. Another disciple, called Srisailapurna, was known 
also by the name Tatacarya^. Another of his disciples, Gosthipurna, 
was born in the Pandya country, where also, in the city of Srima- 
dhura, was born another of Yamuna’s disciples, IVialadhara. In the 
city of Maraner in the Pandya country was born another disciple, 
Maraner Nambi, a sudra by caste; a further disciple, Kahcipurna, 
who was also of the sudra caste, was born in the city of PunamallL 
Yamuna used to invest all his disciples with the five Vaisnava 
samskdras, and he also converted the Cola king and queen to the 
same faith and made over the kingdom he had hitherto enjoyed to 
the service of the deity Ranganatha of Srirangam, Srisailapurna, 
or Bhuri Srisailapurna, or Mahapurna had two sons, two sisters and 
two daughters. The elder sister, Kantimati, was married to Kesava 
Yajvan, also called Asuri Kesava, Ramanuja’s father, and the second 
sister, Dyutimatl, was married to Kanalaksa Bhatta, and a son was 
born to them called Govinda. Kuresa, who was long in association 
with Ramanuja, was born of Ananta Bhatta and Mahadevi, and this 
Kuresa was the father of Anantacarya, writer of the Prapanndmrta'^, 
Da^arathi was born of Ananta Diksita, of Vadhula^^o/ra, and Laksmi. 
Da^arathi had a son called Kandadanatha, who was also called 
Ramanujadasa. They are all associates of Ramanuja, who had 
seventy-four prominent disciples. 

Yamuna was very fond of Namm’-arvar’s works, the doctrines 
of which were often explained to the people. Yamuna wrote six 
works: (i) Stotra-ratnam, in adoration to the deity Varada; (ii) 
Catuk-sloM; (in) Agama-prdmdnya; (iv) Siddhi-traya; (v) GUdrtha- 
samgraha; (vi) Mahd-purusa-nirnaya^. Of these the Siddhi-traya is 
the most important, and the section on Yamuna in this volume has 
been based almost entirely on it. The Agama-prdmdnya is a work in 
which he tries to establish the high antiquity and undisputed 

1 Prapannamrta^ Ch. 113, p. 440. 

^ * Ibid, Ch- 150, p. 450. Anantacarya, called also Ananta Sfiri, was the pupil of 
Sailarahge^a-gum, He reveres also Ramyajto«r-maha-muni. 

» See Vehkatanatha*a introduction to the Gumha-satrigraka^rakd, 
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authority of the Pancaratra literature, which is supposed to be the 
canon of the Srivaisnavas. The Stotra-ratnam, Catuh-sloki and 
Gitdrtha-samgraha were all commented upon by various persons, 
but the most important of the commentaries is that of Vehkatanatha^. 
The Stotra-ratnam consists of sixty-five verses in which Yamuna de- 
scribes the beauty of the Lord Krsna, as set forth in the Puranas, and 
confesses to Him the deep affliction of all his sins and guilt, frailties 
and vices, and asks for forgiveness of them. He also describes the 
greatness of the Lord as transcendent and surpassing the greatness 
of all other deities, as the supreme controller and upholder of the 
universe. He narrates his own complete surrender to Him and en- 
tire dependence on His mercy. If the mercy and grace of the Lord 
be so great, there is none so deserving of mercy in his wretchedness 
as a sinner. If the sinner is not saved, the mercy of the Lord be- 
comes meaningless. The Lord requires the sinner in order to 
realize Himself as the all-merciful. Yamuna further describes how 
his mind, forsaking everything else, is deeply attracted to the Lord ; 
and the sense of his supreme helplessness and absolute abnegation^. 
The devotee cannot bear any delay in his communion with God, 
and is extremely impatient to meet Him; it is galling to him that 
God should heap happiness after happiness on him and thus keep 
him away. The fundamental burden of the hymns is an expression 
of the doctrine oi prapaiti; this has been very clearly brought out 
in the commentary of Venkatanatha. It is said that it was after 
reading these hymns that Ramanuja became so deeply attracted to 
Yamuna. The Catuh-sloki consists of only four verses in praise of 
or Laksmt^, 

In the Gitdrtha-samgraha Yamuna says that the means to the 

^ The commentary on the Catuh-slokl by Vehkatanitha is called Rakasya-- 
rak?d, and the commentary on the Stotra-ratnam goes also by the same name. 
The commentary on the OLtartha-sairigraha, by Venkatanatha, is called Gudrtha- 
samgraha-raksd. 

^ Two specimen verses may be quoted from the Stotra-ratnam : 
na dharma-ni^tho'smi na cd" tma^vecU na bhaktimdms tvac^carand^ravinde 
a~kincano nd'nya-gatis saranya tvat-pada-mulam sara^mn prapadye,^ 

71 a ninditam karma tad asti loke 
sahasraso yan na mayd vyadhayi 
so^ham vipdkd-'Vasare mukunda 
kranddmi sampraty a-gatis tavdgre, SL 23. 

® Venkatanatha, in his commentary on the Catuh-slokly discusses the position 
of LaksmI according to the Vai.§nava tradition. Lak§ml is regarded as a being 

7-2 
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attainment of the ultimate goal of life is devotion, which is pro- 
duced as a result of the performance of scriptural duties and the 
emergence of self-knowledge^. According to Yamuna, yoga in the 
Gltd means hhakti-yoga. So the ultimate object of the Cltd is the 
propounding of the supreme importance of bhakti (devotion) as the 
ultimate object, which requires as a precedent condition the per- 
formance of the scriptural duties and the dawning of the true 
spiritual nature of the self as entirely dependent on God, 

It is related in the Prapanndmrta that Yamuna was anxious to 
meet Ramanuja, but died immediately before Ramanuja came to 
meet him. So Ramanuja could only render the last homage to his 
dead body. 


Ramanuja^ 

It has already been said that Mahapilrna (Nambi), disciple 
of Yamuna, had two sisters, Kantimati and Dyutimati, of whom 
the former was married to Ke^ava Yajvan or Asuri Kesava of 
Bhutapuri and the latter to Kamalaksa Bhatta. Ramanuja (Ilaya 
Perumal), son of Kesava Yajvan, was born in a.d. 1017. lie re- 
ceived his training, together with his mother's sister's son Govinda 
Bhatta, from Yadavaprakasa, a teacher of Vedanta of great reputa- 
tion. The details of Yadavaprakasa' s views are not know'n, but it is 
very probable that he was a monist^. Before going to study with 

different from Njlrayana, but always associated with Flim. He thus tries to refute 
all the views that suppose Laksml to be a part of Narayana. LaksmI should also 
not be identified with ?miyd. She is also conceived as existing in intimate associa- 
tion with NarSyana and, like a mother, exerting helpful intluence to bring the 
devotees into the sphere of the grace of the Lord. Thus Lak.srnI is conceived to 
have a separate personality of her own, though that personality is merged, as it 
were, in the personality of NSrayana and all His efforts, and all her efforts are in 
consonance with the efforts of Nririlyana {ixmispard-futkillatayd sarvdtra samu’- 
rasyam). On the controversial point whether Lak§m! is to be considered a jiva 
and therefore atomic in nature, the problem how she can then be all-pervasive, 
and the view that she is a part of NarSyana, Venkatamltha says that Laksml is 
neither Jiva nor NarSyana, but a separate person having her being entirely de- 
pendent on God. Her relation to NSrSyapa can be understood on the analogy of 
the relation of the rays to the sun or the fragrance to the flower. 

^ sva-dharma-jnana'-vairdgya-sddhya-hhakty-’ekd-gocarali 
ndrdyai^ah param brahma gltd-^sdstre samudUah 

(J!tdrtha-.um^rahaf verse i. 

^ Most of the details of RSmUnuja’s life are collected from the account given 
in the Prapanndmrta by Anant^cilrya, a junior contetnporary of Ih'lmIUiuja, 

® Yadava held that Brahman, though by its nature posscssung infinite quali- 
ties, yet transforms itself into all types of living beings and also into all kinds of 
inanimate things. Its true nature is understood when it is realized that it is one 
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Yadavaprakasa, Ramanuja was married at the age of sixteen, by his 
father, who died shortly afterwards. His teacher Yadavaprakasa 
lived in KahcL So Ramanuja left Bhutapuri his native place with 
his family and went to Kahci. In the early days of his association 
with Yadavaprakasa, it is said that Yadavaprakasa became annoyed 
with him, because he had cured the daughter of a certain chief of 
the place from possession by a spirit, which his teacher Yadavaprakasa 
had failed to do. Shortly after this there w^as a difference of opinion 
between Yadava and Ramanuja on the interpretation of certain 
Upanisad texts, w^hich Yadava interpreted in the monistic manner, 
but Ramanuja on the principle of modified dualism. Yadava be- 
came very much annoyed with Ramanuja and arranged a plot, 
according to which Ramanuja was to be thrown into the Ganges 
while on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. Govinda divulged the plot 
to Ramanuja, who was thus able to wander away from the com- 
pany and retire to KancI, after suffering much trouble on the way. 
While at Kahci he became associated with a devout person of the 
sudra caste, called Kahclpurna. Later Ramanuja was reconciled 
to his teacher and studied with him. When Yamuna once came to 
Kahci he saw Ramanuja at a distance among the students of 
Yadava marching in procession, but had no further contact with 
him, and from that time forward was greatly anxious to have 
Ramanuja as one of his pupils. Ramanuja again fell out with his 
teacher on the meaning of the text kapymam piindankam {Chan- 
dogya, p. 167). As a result of this quarrel, Ramanuja was driven 
out by Yadava. Thenceforth he became attached to the worship of 
Narayana on Hastisaila in Kahci, w^here he first heard the chanting 
of the Stotra-ratnam of Yamuna by Mahapurna, his maternal uncle 
and pupil of Yamuna. From Mahapurna Ramanuja learnt much of 
Yamuna and started for Srirahgam with him. But before he could 
reach Srirahgam Yamuna died. It is said that after his death three 
fingers of Yamuna were found to be twisted and Ramanuja thought 
that this signified three unfulfilled desires: (i) to convert the people 
to the prapatti doctrine of Vaisnavism, making them w’^ell versed in 

in spite of its transformation into diverse forms of animate and inanimate entities 
— anye punar aikydvahodha-ydthdtmyam varnayaniah svdbhdvika-‘?iiratisaya- 
parimitoddra-guna-sdgaram hrahmaiva sura-nara-tiryak-sthdvara^-ndraki-svargy- 
dpavargi-caitanyaika-svabhdvarn sva-bhdvato vilaksanam avilaksanam ca viyad- 
ddi-ndnd-zndhd-mala-rupa’-parifidmd-spadarri ceti praiyavatisthante. Ramanuja, 
Vedartha-^samgraha, p. 15, printed at the Medical Hall Press, 1894, 
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the works of the Arvars; (2) to Vv^rite a commentary to the Brahma- 
sUtra according to the Srivaisnava school; (3) to write many works 
on Srivaisnavism. Ramamija, therefore, agreed to execute all these 
three wishes k He returned to Kanci and became attached to 
Kancipurna, the disciple of Ytoiina, as his teacher. I^ater lie 
set out for i^rirahgam and on the way was met by Mahapurna, 
who was going to Kanci to bring him to f)rirangam. He was then 
initiated by Mahapurna (the dedrya)^ according to the fivefold 
Vaisnava rites {panca-samskdra). Ramanuja, being annoyed with 
his wife’s discourteous treatment with Mahapurna’s wile, and also " 
with people who came to beg alms, sent her by a ruse to her 
father’s house, and renounced domestic life when he was about 30 
or 32 years of age. After establishing himself as a sannydsm, his 
teaching in the Sastras began with Dasarathi, son of his sister 
and Kuranatha, son of Anantabhatta. Yadavaprakasa also became 
a disciple of Ramanuja'*^. Eventually Ramanuja left for Srirangam 
and dedicated himself to the worship of Rangei^a. He learnt certain 
esoteric doctrines and mantras from (Josthlpurna who had been 
initiated into them by his teacher. Later on Ramanuja defeated 
in discussion a Sankarite named Yajnamurti, who later became 
his disciple and wrote two works in Tamil called Jndna-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra^, He now had a number of well reputed disciples such 
as Bhaktagrama-purna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya, Vara- 
dacarya and Yajne^a. Ramanuja first wrote his Gadya-traya. He 
then proceeded to the Sarada-matha with Kure^a, otherwise called 
Srivatsanka Misra or Kuruttalvan, procured the manuscript of the 
Bodhdyana-vrtti, and started towards Srirangam. The keepers of 
the temple, however, finding the book missing, ran after him and 


^ Prapanndmrtay ix, p. 26. The interpretation of this passage by Govinda- 
eSrya and Gho§a seems to me to be erroneous; for there is no reference to 
Sathakopa here. Kuresa, or SrivatsShka Misra, had two sons ; one of them was 
baptized by Ramanuja as Para^ara Bhattarya and the other as RSmade^ika. 
RamSnuja’s maternal cousin, Govinda, had a younger brother, called Bala 
Govinda, and his son was baptized as ParShku^a-ptirnirya. 

® The name of Dasarathi’s father is Anantadik^ita. 

® His baptismal name was GovindadSsa. After his conversion he wrote a 
book entitled Yatudharma^samuccaya. This Govindadasa must l)e distinguished 
from Govinda, son of the aunt of Raminuja, w'ho had been converted to Saivism 
by Yadavaprakasa and was reconverted to Srlvai^pavism by his maternal uncle 
SrlkilapQrpa, pupil of Yamuna, Govinda had married, but became so attached 
to Ramanuja that he renounced the world* Srl^ailapQri^a wrote a commentary on 
the Sahasra-gtti. Ramanuja had another disciple in Pupdarlkakssa, Mahapurt>a*s 
son, 

* His baptismal names were Devarat and Devamannatha. 
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took it away. Fortunately, however, Kuresa had read the book 
during the several nights on the way, had remembered its purport 
and so was able to repeat it. Ramanuja thus dictated his com- 
mentary of Sn-bhdsya, which was written down by Kuresa^. He 
also wrote Vedanta-dipay Veddnta-sara and Veddrtha^samgraha, 
The Srl-hhdsya was written probably after Ramanuja had made ex- 
tensive tours to Tirukkovalur, Tirupati, Tirupputkuli, Kumbha- 
konam, Alagarkoil, Tiruppullani, Arwar-Tirunagari, Tirakkurun- 
gudi, Tiruvanparisaram, Tiruvattar, Tiruvanandapuram, Tiru- 
vallikeni, Tirunirmalai, Madhurantakam and Tiruvaigundipuram^. 
Later on he made extensive tours in Northern India to Ajmir, 
Mathura, Brindavan, Ayodhya and Badari, defeating many heretics. 
He also went to Benares and Puri and at the latter place established 
a matha. He forcibly tried to introduce the Pancaratra rites into 
the temple of Jagannatha, but failed. According to the Rdmd- 
niijdrya-divya-charitai^ the §ri-bhdsya was completed in 1077 saka 
or A.D. 1155, though two-thirds of the work were finished before 
the Cola persecution began. But this date must be a mistake; for 
Ramanuja died in 1059 ^aka or a.d. 1137^. The eyes of Mahapurna 
(Periyalnambi) and Kuresa were put out by the Cola king Kolutt- 
uhga I, probably in the year 1078--1079, and this must be the date 
when Ramanuja was forced to take refuge in the Hoysala country. 
It was in a.d. 1117, on the death of Koluttuhga I, that Ramanuja 
again returned to Srirahgam, where he met Kuresa and finished the 
Sn-bhdsya'^. In a Madhoa work called Chaldru$mrti it is said that 
in 1049 saka, that is a.d. 1127, was already an established work®. 
It is therefore very probable that the Sn-bhdsya was completed be- 
tween A.D. 1 1 17 and 1127. Gopi-natha Rau thinks that it was com- 
pleted in A.D. 1125. 

Rtoanuja fled in the garb of an ordinary householder from 

^ Ramanuja had asked Kuresa to check him if he were not correctly repre- 
senting the Bodhayana-vrtti, and in one place at least there was a difference of 
opinion and Ramanuja was in the wrong. 

See Gopi-nStha Rau’s Lectures, p. 34, footnote. 

» See Ibid. 

Rdmdmijarya-dwya-^charitai (a Tamil work), p. 243, quoted in Gopi- 
niltha Rau’s Lectures. 

® kalau prav]rtta-hauddhd'-di~ 7 natam rdmdntijam tathd 

iake hy eko-na-pancdiad-adhikd'-hde sahnsrake 
nirdkartum mukhya-^vdyuh san^tnata’-stkdpandya ca 
ekd^daia-sate sake vimsaty-asta^yuge gate 
avatlrnam madhva-gurum soda vande mahd-gunam. 

Chaldri-smrtij quoted in Gopi-natha Rau’s Lectures, p. 35. 
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Sriraiigam to Tondaniir, to escape from the persecution of Koliitt- 
uhga I or Rajendracola, otherwise called Krmikantha, a Aaiva king. 
He was successful in converting the Jain king Bittideva of the 
Hoysala country, who was renamed Visnuvardhanadeva after the 
Vaimava fashion, Mr Rau says that this conversion took place 
some time before a.d, 1099*. With the help of this king he con- 
structed the temple Tirunarayanapperumal at Melukot (Yada- 
vadri), where Ramanuja lived for about twelve years-. According 
to the Rdmdnujdrya-divya-charitai Ramanuja lived for eleven years 
after his return to Srirahgam (some time after the death of Kolutt- 
uhga I in iii8) and died in a.d. 1137. He thus enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary long life of one hundred and twenty years, which was 
spread over the reigns of three Cola kings, Koluttuhga I (a.d. 1070- 
II 18), Vikrama Cola (a.d. i 118-1135), and Koluttuhga II (aj). 
1123-1146)^. He had built many temples and mat/ias in his life- 
time, and by converting the temple superintendent of Srirangam 
got possession of the whole temple. 

Ramanuja’s successor was Parasara Bhattarya, son of Kuresa, 
who wrote a commentary on the Sahasra-ij;Itt. Ramanuja had suc- 
ceeded in securing a number of devoted scholars as his disciples, 
and they carried on his philosophy and forms of worsliip through 
the centuries. His religion was catholic, and, thougli he followed 
the rituals regarding initiation and worship, he admitted Jains and 
Buddhists, Sudras and even untouchables into his fold. He himself 
was the pupil of a Siidra and used to spend a long time after his l)ath in 
the hut of an untouchable friend of his. It is said that he ruled over 
74 episcopal thrones, and counted among his followers 700 ascetics, 
12,000 monks and 300 nuns (Ketti ammais). Many kings and rich 
men were among his disciples. Kuresa, Dasarathi, Nadadur Arvan 
and the Bhattara were dedicated to scholarly discourses, Yajhamurti 
performed the function of the priest; one disciple was in charge of the 
kitchen; Vatapurnaor Andhrapilrna and Gomatham Sitiyarvan were 
in charge of various kinds of personal service; Dhanurdasa was trea- 

1 Mr Rice, however, says in the Mysore Oassetteer, voL i, that the conversion 
took place in 1039 sSaka or a.d. 1117. But Mu points out that in the Epwaphia 
Carnatica we have inscriptions of Bittideva us early as iSuka 1023 (No. 34 Arsiker), 
which call him VU^ti-'Vardhana* 

* The general tradition is that Ramanuja kept away from i^rfrahgam for a 
total period of twelve years only ; but Rau holds that this period niust be about 
twenty years, of which twelve years were spent in YSdavadri. 

* Sn RdmdnujdcSryat by S. K, Aiyangar, M.A. Natesan and Co., Madras, 
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surer; Ammangi of boiled milk; Ukkal Arv'an served meals; Ukkal- 
ammal fanned, and so on^. Ramanuja converted many Saivas to 
Vaisnavism, and in the conflict between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas 
in his time ; though he suffered much at the hands of the Cola king 
Krmikantha who was a Saiva, yet Krmikantha’s successor became 
a Vaisnava and his disciple, and this to a great extent helped the 
cause of the spread of Srivaisnavism. 

The sources from wdiich the details of Ramanuja’s life can be 
collected are as follows : (i) Divya-suri-charitai^ written in Tamil by 
Garudavaha, a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Guru-parampard- 
prabhdvam^ written in manipravdla in the early part of the four- 
teenth century by Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar; (3) Pillai Lokam- 
jiyar’s Rdmanujarya’-dizya-chantai, written in Tamil; (4) Anbillai 
Kandadaiyappan’s brief handbook of Arvars and Aragiyas called 
Periya-tiru’-mudiy-adaiva, written in Tamil; (5) Prappanndmrta^ 
by Anantacarya, a descendant of Andhrapurna, and pupil of Saila- 
raiigesa-guru ; (6) the commentaries on the Tiru-vdy-mori which 
contain many personal reminiscences of the Aragiyas; (7) other 
epigraphical records. 

The Precursors of the Visistadvaita Philosophy and 
the contemporaries and pupils of Ramanuja. 

The bhedabheda interpretation of the Brahma-sutras is in all 
probability earlier than the monistic interpretation introduced by 
Sankara. The Bhagavad-gita, which is regarded as the essence of 
the Upanisads, the older Pur anas ^ and the Pancardtra, dealt with 
in this volume, are more or less on the lines of bhedabheda. In 
fact the origin of this theory may be traced to the Purusa-sukta, 
Apart from this, Dramidacarya, as Yamuna says in his Siddhi- 
traya, explained the Brahma-sutra, and that it was further 
commented upon by Srivatsahka Misra. Bodhayana, referred to 
by Ramanuja as Vrtti-kdra and by Sankara as Upavarsa, wrote on 
the Brahfna-sutras a very elaborate and extensive vrtti^ which 
formed the basis of Ramanuja’s bhdsya^, Anandagiri also refers 

^ The Life of Ramanuja, by Govindacharyar, p. 218. 

2 VenkatanStha in his Tattva-nka says “ Vrtti-karasya Bodhdyanasyai'va 
hi Upavarsa iti syan ndma.^'' In his Sehmra-mlmdrnsd, however, he refutes the 
view of Upavarsa, for in the Vaijayantt lexicon Krtakoti and Halabhuti are said 
to be names of Upavarsa. 

See also the second volume of the present work, p. 43 n. 
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to Dmvida-bhdsya as being a commentary on the Chdndogy 
Upanisad, written in a simple style {rju’-vivarana) previous to 
Sankara’s attempt. In the SaTnksepa-sdnraka (ni. 217-27) a 
writer is referred. to as Atreya and Vdkya-kdra, and the com- 
mentator Ramatirtha identifies him with Brahmanandin. Rama- 
nuja, in his Vedartha-^samgraha, quotes a passage from the Vdkya- 
kdra and also its commentary by Dramidacarya^. While the 
Vdkya-kdra and Dramidacarya, referred to by Ramanuja, held that 
Brahman was qualified, the Dramidacarya who wrote a commentary 
on Brahmanandin’s work was a monist and is probably the same 
person as the Dravidacarya referred to by Anandagiri in his com- 
mentary on Sankara’s bhdsyopodghdta on the Chdndogya Upanisad, 
Rut the point is not so easily settled. Sarvajnatma muni, in his 
Samksepa-sdnraka, refers to the Vdkya-kdra as a monist. It is 
apparent, however, from his remarks that this Vdkya-kdra devoted 
the greater part of his commentary to upholding the parindma 
view (akin to that of Bhaskara), and introduced the well known 
example of the sea and its waves with reference to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, and that it was only in the commentary on 
the sixth prapdthaka of the Chdndogya that he expounded a purely 
monistic view to the effect that the world was neither existent nor 
non-existent. Curiously enough, the passage referred to Sar- 
vajnatma muni as proving decidedly the monistic conclusion of 
Atreya Vdkya-kdra^ and his commentator the Dramidacarya is re- 
ferred to by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, as being favour- 
able to his own view. Ramanuja, however, does not cite him as 
Brahmanandin, but as Vdkya-kdra, The commentator of the 
Vdkya-kdra is referred to by Ramanuja also as Dramidacarya. But 
though Sarvajnatma muni also cites him as Vakya-kdra^ his com- 
mentator, Ramatirtha, refers to him as Brahmanandin and the 
Vdkya-kdra^s commentator as Dravidacarya, and interprets the 
term Vdkya-kdra*^ merely as “author.” Sarvajnatma muni, how- 

^ Veddrtha-samgraha^ p. 138. The Vdkya^kdra's passage is '^yuktant^ tad- 
gufiopdsanddy and Dramidicarya’s commentary on it is ^'yady-api sac-citto na 
ntrbhugna-dajvatam gma-gantmi manasd^nudhdvet tatktfpy antar-gurj^dm eva deva- 
tdrribhajata iti tatrdpi sa-gunai'va devatd prdpyata iti.** The main idea of these 
passages is that, even if God be adored as a pure qualitylesa being, when the final 
release comes it is by way of the realisation of God as qualified. 

lyiM.S. Kuppusvim! Sastr!, M.A., identifies Dramicjlflcarya with Tiru- 
raari^ai PirSn, who lived probably in the eighth century a.d. But the reasons 
adduced by him in support of his views are unconvincing, See Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference^ Madras, 19^4, pp, 468 -473. 
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ever, never refers to Brahmanandin by name. Since the passage 
quoted in the Samksepa-iartraka by Sarvajfiatma muni agrees with 
that quoted by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, it is certain 
that the Vdkya-kdra referred to by Sarvajnatma muni and Rama- 
nuja, and the Dramidacarya referred to by Sarvajnatma, Ramanuja 
and Anandagiri are one and the same person. It seems, therefore, 
that the Vdkya-kdra’ s style of writing, as well as that of his com- 
mentator Dramidacarya, was such that, while the monists thought 
that it supported their view, the Srivaisnavas also thought that it 
favoured them. From Sarvajnatma muni’s statement we under- 
stand that the Vdkya-kdra was also called Atreya, and that he de- 
voted a large part of his work in propounding the bhedahheda view. 
Upavarsa is also referred to by Sankara as a reputed exponent of the 
Mimamsa philosophy and the Brahma-sutra\ and as having been 
the author of one tantra on Mimamsa and another on the Brahma- 
sutra^. Our conclusion, therefore, is that we have one Vakya-kdra 
who wrote a commentary on the Chdndogya Upanisad, and that he 
had a commentator who wrote in a clear and simple style and who 
was known as Dramidacarya, though he wrote in Sanskrit and not in 
Tamil. If we believe in Ramatirtha’s identification, we may also 
believe that his name was Brahmanandin. But, whoever he may be, 
he was a very revered person in the old circle, as the epithet “ bhaga- 
vdn ” has been applied to him by Sarvajnatma muni. Regarding 
Upavarsa we may say that he also was a very revered person, since 
Sankara applies the epithet ‘ ‘ bhagavat” to him, and quotes him as an 
ancient authority in his support, He seems to have flourished some- 
time before Sahara Svamin, the great Mimamsa commentator 2. 
Anandagiri and Venkatanatha, in the fourteenth century, identify 
Upavarsa with the Vrtti-kdra, and Venkatanatha further identifies 

^ ata eva ca bhagavato* pavarsena prathame tantre atma-stitva-bhidkana- 
prasaktau idrlrake vyaksyama ity uddharah krtah. Sankara’s hhdsya on Brahma’- 
sUtra, in. 3. 53. 

GovindSnanda, in his Ratna-prabhdy identifies Upavarsa with the Vrtti-kdra. 
Anandagiri also agrees with this identification. In the Brahma-sUtra-bhd^yay i. 
I. 19 and I. 2. 23, Sankara refutes views which are referred to as being those of 
the Vrtti-kdra. What can be gathered of the Vrtti-kdra^ s views from the last two 
passages, which have been regarded by the commentator GovindSnanda as re- 
ferring to the Vrtti-kdray is that the world is a transformation of God. But we can 
never be certain that these views refuted by Sankara were really held by the 
Vftti-kdra, as we have no other authority on the point except GovindSnanda, a 
man of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

® Savara, in his bhd^ya on the Mfmdmsd-sUtray i. i. 5, refers to Upavarsa with 
the epithet bhagavdn^’ on the subject of sphota. 
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him in a conjectural manner with Bodhayana. Even if Upavarsa 
was the Vrtti-kdra, it is doubtful whether he was Bodhayana. On 
this point we have only the conjectural statement of Vehkatanatha 
referred to above. Sankara, in his commentary on tl\e Brahma- 
suira^ L 3. 28, refers again to Upavarsa in support of Ins refutation 
of the sphota theory h But this point is also indecisive, siiiee neither 
Sankara nor the Srivaisnavas admit the sphota theory. There seems, 
however, to be little evidence. We arc therefore not in a position to 
say anything about Upavarsa, the Vrtti-kdra and Bodhayana If the 
testimony of the Prapamimnrta is to be trusted, Bodhayana’s Vrtti 
on the Brahma-sutra must have been a very elaborate work, and 
Dramidacarya’s work on the Brahma-sutra must have been a very 
brief one. This was the reason why Ramanuja attempted to write 
a commentary which should be neither too brief nor too elaborate. 

Now we have in MS. a small work called Brahma-sutrdrha- 
samqraha by Sathakopa, and we do not know whether this is the 
Dramida commentary referred to in the Prapanadmrta, Yamuna, 
in his Siddhi-traya^ refers to a bhdsya-kdra and cpialifies him as 
''parimita-gamhhira-hhdsind^^^ which signifies that it was a brief 
treatise pregnant with deep sense, ile further says that this bhdsya 
was elaborated by firivatsahka-Misra. The views of these two 
writers were probably consonant with the views of the !^rivaisna\a 
school. But Yamuna mentions the name of 1 ahka, Bhartr-prapafica, 
Bhartrmitra, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, Sankara and Bhaskara. An 
account of Bhartrprapahea’s interpretation of the Brahma-siltra has 
been given in the second volume of the present work. An account 
of Bhaskara’s view has been given in the present volume. Nothing is 
definitely known about the interpretations of Tanka, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhari and Brahmadatta, except that they were against the 
views of the Srivaisnavas. 

Ramanuja, in his bhdsya on the Brahma-sutray says that Bod- 
hayana wrote a very elaborate work on the Brahma-siltra and that 

^ varna eva tu sahddh iti hhagavdn upavar^afr {Sankara’s commentary on the 
Brahma-sUtra^ I. 3. 28. 

Deussen’s remark that the entire discussion of sphota is derived from 
Upavar§a is quite unfounded. According to Kathd-sant^sfigam Upavarsa was 
the teacher of Papini. 

“ Savara, also, in his commentary on the 5th sQtra of the MirndtpSihsHtra, i. 
1*5, refers to a Vrtti-kdm,^ MlmarpsH writer prior to ^avara. The fact that in the 
bhdsya on the same sutra Savara refers to bhagavSn Upavarsjsi by name makes it 
very probable that the VfttUhdra and Upavarija were not the same person. 
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this was summarized very briefly by the older teachers. He says, 
further, that in making his bhdsya he has closely followed the in- 
terpretation of the Sutra, as made by Bodhayana^. Ramanuja also 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Yamuna’s Siddhi-traya, though he 
does not distinctly mention it in his bhdsya. It is said that Yamuna 
had a large number of disciples. Of these, however, Mahapurna, 
Gosthipurna, Maladhara, Kancipurna, Snsailapurna, also called 
Tatacarya (Ramanuja’s maternal uncle), and Srlrahganatha- 
gayaka were the most important. Srisailapurna’s son Govinda, the 
cousin and fellow-student of Ramanuja with Yadavaprakasa, be- 
came later in life a disciple of Ramanuja^. Of the seventy-four 
prominent disciples of Ramanuja, Pranatartihara of Atreya gotra, 
Kuresa or Srivatsahka Mi^ra, Dasarathi, Andhrapurna or Vata- 
purna, Varadavisnu, Yatisekhara-bharata, Yadava-prakasa or 
Govinda and Yajnamurti are the most important^. Of these 
Dasarathi of Vadhula^ojfm and Varadavisnu or Varadavisnu Misra 
were the sister’s sons of Ramanuja. Varadavisnu was better known 
as Vatsya Varadaguru. Kuresa or Srivatsahka Misra had a son 
by Andal, called Parasara Bhattarya, who defeated the Vedantin 
Madhavadasa and afterwards became the successor of Ramanuja^. 
Parasara Bhattarya had a son called Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya or 
Madhya-vithi Bhattarya. Kuresa had another son named Pad- 
manetra; Padmanetra’s son was called Kurukesvara^. Kurukes- 
vara’s son was Pundarikaksa, and his son was Srinivasa. Srinivasa 
had a son Nrsimharya. They belonged to the Srisaila lineage, pro- 
bably from the name of Bhuri Sri Sailapurna, Kuresa’s father. 
Nrsimharya had a son called Ramanuja. Ramanuja had two sons, 

^ Sadarsana Surl, in his commentary on the bhdsya called the Sruta-prakdsikd, 
explains the word pUrvdcdrya’* in Ramanujans bhdsya as Dramida^hhdsya^ 
karadayah. On the phrase bodhdyana-^matd'nusarena siltrd-ksdrdm vydkhydyante, 
he says tu svO’-tprek^itaynatd-ntarena sutrd’-ksardni sutra-padandm prakrti^- 
pratyaya-vibhdgd-nugunam vaddmah na tu svot-prek§itd-rthesu sutrdni yathd- 
kathan cit dyotayitavydni.'*^ 

^ It is interesting to note that Yamuna’s son Vararahga later on gave in- 
struction to Ramanuja and had his younger brother Sottanambi initiated as a 
disciple of Ramanuja. Vararahga had no son. He had set the Sahasra-glti to 
music. Prapanndmrta, 23. 45. 

® Raja Gopalacariyar also mentions the name of Tirukurugaipiran Pillai as a 
prominent disciple of Ramanuja. He wrote a commentary on Namm’a.tvar’s 
Tiru~vdymori, 

^ Kuresa had another son named Sri Rama Pillai or Vyisa Bhattar. 

® It is rather common in South India to give one’s son the name of his 
grandfather. 
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Nrsirnharya and Raiigacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja's disciple, Yajnamurti, was an exceedingly 
learned man. When Ramanuja accepted him as a disciple, he changed 
his name to Devarat or Devamannatha or Devaraja and had a 
separate matha established in Srirangam for him, Yajnamurti had 
written two very learned works in I'amil, called Jmna-sdra and 
Pnifneya-sdra. Ramanuja had four of his disciples, Bhaktagrama- 
pOrna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya and Yajfic^a, initiated into 
\^aisnavism by Yajnamurti^. Another pupil of Ramanuja, Tiruku- 
rugai-piran Pillai, wrote a commentary of Namm'arvar's Tiru- 
vdy-mori. Pranatartihara Pillan, another pupil of Ramanuja, of 
Atreya gotra, had a son Ramanuja, a disciple of Nadaclur Ammal of 
the lineage of Vatsya Varada^. This Ramanuja, alias Padmanabha, 
had a son called Sri Ramanuja Pillan, a disciple of Kidambi Rama- 
nuja Pillan. This Padmanabha had a son called Ramanuja Pillan and 
a daughter Totararaba, who was married to AnantasOri, llie father 
of Venkatanatha. Ramanuja's other disciple and nephew, Das- 
arathi, of Vadhula gotra, had a son called Ramanuja, who liad a son 
called Todappa or Varanadrisa or Lokarya or Lokaciirya. After 
Parasara Bhattarya the Vedanti Madhavadasa, called also Nanjiar, 
became his successor. Madhavadasa's successor was Nambilla or 
Namburi Varadarya or Lokacarya. lie had two wives Andal and 
Sriranganayald and a son called Ramanuja Nambilla's other name 
was Kalijit or KalivairL Now Varanadrisa became a disciple of 
Nambilla or the senior Lokacarya. Varanadrit^a was known as 
Pillai Lokacarya. Namburi Varada had a pupil called Madhava. 
Vara da had a son called Padmanabha who had a discip le called Rama- 
nujadasa. Ramanujadasa had a son called Devaraja, who had a son 
called Srisailanatha, and Srisailanatha had a pupil called Saumya 
Jamatr muni or Ramyajamatr muni, also called Varavara muni or 
Yatindrapravana or Manavalamahamuni or Periya-jiyar. It is said 
that he was the grandson of Kattur-aragiya-vanavalapillai. All these 
people were influenced by the Sahasra-giti-vydkhyd of Kuresa. 
Namburi Varadarya, otherwise called Kalijit, had two other 
pupils called Udak-pratoli-krsna, and Knsna-samahbhaya, also 
called Krsnapada. Krsiiapada's son Lokacarya was a pupil of 

^ See Prapanndmrta, Ch. »6. 

® See Govindach^ryar’s Life of RSmdnufa. 

® He wrote two works called Sdru-rtha-samf^mha and Rahasya^tmya, 
Prapanndmrta, 1:19/3. 
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Kalijit, and Krsnapada himself. Krsnapada's second son was 
Abhirama-Varadhisa. 

Ramanuja’s brother-in-law Devaraja, of Vatsya gotra, had a son 
called Varadavisnu Misra or Vatsya Varada, who was a pupil of 
Visnucitta, a pupil of Kuresa. This Vatsya Varada was a great 
writer on Vedantic subjects. Kuresa had a son called Sri Rama Pillai, 
or Vedavyasa Bhatta, who had a son called Vadivijaya, who wrote 
Ksamd-wdan-stava, Vadivijaya had a son called Sudarsana Bhatta, 
who was a pupil of Vatsya Varada, a contemporary of Varadavisnu. 
Sudarsana Bhatta was the famous author of the Sruta-prakdsikd. 
The celebrated Annayacarya also was a pupil of Pillai Lokacarya, the 
pupil of Kalijit. Srisaila Srinivasa, or Srisailanatha, was the son 
of Annayacarya. Ramyajamatr muni had a number of disciples, such 
as Ramanuja, Paravastu Prativadibhayahkara Annayacarya, Vana- 
mamalai-jiyar, Periya-jiyar, Koyilkandadaiannan, etc.^ Of Veh- 
katanatha’s pupils two are of most importance: his son Nainara- 
carya, otherwise called Kumara-Vedanta-desika, Varadanatha or 
Varadaguru, who wrote many Vedantic works, and Brahmatantra- 
jiyar. Parakaladasa and Srirahgacarya were probably pupils of 
Krsnapada, or Krsnasuri, the pupil of Kalijit or Namburi Vara- 
darya. Abhirama Varadhisa was a pupil of Ramanuja, son of 
Saumya Jarnatr muni. The pontifical position of Srivaisnavism was 
always occupied in succession by eminent men in different impor- 
tant mathas or temples, and there arose many great preachers and 
teachers of Vedanta, some of whom wrote important works while 
others satisfied themselves with oral teachings. The works of some 
of these have come down to us, but others have been lost. It seems, 
however, that the VUistd-dvaita philosophy was not a source of 
perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer shades of 
thought, and that the logical and dialectical thinkers of this school 
were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Sankara 
and the Madhva school. There is hardly any one in the whole 
history of the development of the school of Ramanuja whose logical 
acuteness can be compared with that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, or 
with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatirtha. Venkatanatha, Meghanadari 
or Ramanujacarya, called also VMhamsa, were some of the most 
prominent writers of this school; but even with them philosophic 

^ The Tamil names of some of the disciples have been collected from the 
Life of Rdmanujac&rya by GovindScharyar. 
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criticism does not always reach the highest level. It was customary 
for the thinkers of the l^ahkara and the Madhva schools in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to accept the concepts 
of the new School of Logic of Mithila and Bengal and introduce 
keen dialectical analysis and criticism. But for some reason or other 
this method was not adopted to any large extent by the thinkers of 
the Srivaisnava school. Yet this was the principal way iii which 
philosophical concepts developed in later times. 

In dealing with the names of teachers of tlie Ramanuja school, 
one Guru-parampard mentions the name of Paravadil)i\ayahkara, 
who was a pupil of Ramyajamatr muni and belonged to the Vatsya 
gotra, Prativadibhayahkara was the teacher of Sathakopa Yati. The 
treatise speaks also of another Ramyajamatr muni, son of Anantarya, 
grandson of Prativadibhayahkara and pupil of iSrivehkatesa. It also 
mentions Vedantaguru*, of the Vatsya gotrUy a pupil of Ramyaj- 
amatr muni and \^aradarya; Siindaradesika, of the Viiisyagotray son 
of Prativadibhayahkara; Aparyatmamrtacarya, son of firivehkata- 
guru and grandson of IVativadibhayahkara. This Vehkatacarya had 
a son called Prativadibhayahkara. Ramyajamatr muni had a son 
called Srikrsna-dcsika. Purusottamarya, of the Vatsya gotra^ was 
the son of Srivehkatacarya. Srikrsna-desika had a son called 
Ramyajamatr muni, who had a son called Krsna Suri. Anantaguru 
had a son called Vehkata-desika. Srinivasaguru was pupil of 
Vehkatarya and Vatsya Srinivasa, who had a son called Anantarya. 
It is unnecessary to continue with the list, as it is not very useful 
from the point of view of the development of the Srivaisiiava school 
of philosophy or literature. The fact that the names of earlier 
teachers are reverently passed on to many of those who succeeded 
them makes it difficult to differentiate them one from the other. 
But the history of the school is unimportant after the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century, as it lost much of its force 
as an intellectual movement. In the days of the Arvars the ^riVais- 
nava movement was primarily a religious movement of mystic and 
intoxicating love of God and self-surrender to Him. In the days of 
Ramanuja it became intellectualizcd for some time, but it slowly 
relapsed into the religious position. As with Sankara, and not 
as with Madhva, the emphasis of the school has always been on the 
interpretations of Vedic texts, and the intellectual appeal has always 
been subordinated to the appeal to the Upanisadic texts and their 
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interpretations. The chief opponents of the Ramanuja school were 
the Sahkarites, and we may read many works in which copious re- 
ferences are made by writers of the Sankara school who attempted 
to refute the principal points of the bhasya of Ramanuja, both from 
the point of view of logical argument and from that of interpreta- 
tions of the Upanisadic texts. But unfortunately, except in the case 
of a few later works of little value, no work of scholarly refutation 
of the views of Ramanuja by a Sahkarite is available. The followers 
of Ramanuja also offered slight refutation of some of the doctrines 
of Bhaskara, Jadava-prakasa, and Madhva and the Saivas. But their 
efforts were directed mainly against Sankara. 

It has already been noted that Ramanuja wrote a bhasya on the 
Brahma, •‘Sutra^ Veddrtha-samgraha, Vedanta-sdra and Vedanta-dipa^ 
a commentary on the Srimad-bhagavad-gltd, Gadya-traya^ and 
Bhagavad-drddhana-krama^, According to traditional accounts, 
Ramanuja was born in a.d, 1017 and died in 1 137. The approximate 
dates of the chief events of his life have been worked out as follows : 
study with Yadavaprakasa, 1033; first entry into Sriraiigam to sec 
Yamuna, 1043; taking holy orders, 1049; flight to Mysore for fear 
of the Cola king’s persecution, 1096; conversion of Bitti-deva, the 
Jain king of Mysore, the Hoysala country, 1098; installing the 
temple God at Melukot, 1100; stay in Melukot, up to ii 16; return 
to Sriraiigam, 1118; death, 1137^. His nephew and disciple Dasarathi 
and his disciple Kuresa were about fifteen or sixteen years junior 
to him®. Ramanuja’s bhasya, called also Sri-bhdsya, was com- 
mented on by Sudarsana Suri. His work is called Snita prakdsikd, 
and is regarded as the most important commentary on the Srt-bhdsya. 

^ vi^nv'arca-krtam avanotsukojndnarn mgitd-vivarana-bhdsya-dipa^sdrdn 
tad gadya-trayam akrta prapanna^nityd-nusthdna-kramam api yogi-rdt 
pravandhdn. Divyasuri-Caritai. 

Reference to the Veddrtha-samgraha of Ramanuja is also found in the same 
ify uktvd nigama-sikhdWthasamgrahd-khyam 
hhinnas tdm krtim urarikriyd-rtham asya, 

'** Govindacharyar*s Life of Ramanuja. Yamuna, according to the above view, 
would thus have died in 1042, corresponding with the first visit of Raminuja to 
Srirangam; but Gopl-natha RSu thinks that this event took place in 1038. 7 ’he 
date of the Cola persecution is also regarded by Gopi-nathaRSu as having occurred 
in 1078-79, which would correspond to Ramanuja’s flight to Mysore; and his 
return to J^rTrangam must have taken place after 1 1 17, the death of the Cola king 
Koluttunga. Thus there is some divergence between Govindacarya and Gopi- 
natha Rau regarding the date of Ramanuja’s first visit to Srirangam and the date 
of his flight to Mysore. Gopi-natha Rau’s views seem to be more authentic. 

® Apart from the Sahasra-gm-bhdsyay Kuresa wrote a work called Kuresa-- 
vijaya. 
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As already noted, the principal commentary on Ramamija’s 
bhdsya, was the §nita-prakdsikd by Sudarsana Suri. liven before 
this Sruta-prakdsikd was written, another commentary, called Srh 
bhdsya-vwrtiy was written by Rama-misra-desika, a disciple of 
Ramanuja, under his own direction. This work was written in six 
chapters and was not a commentary in the ordinary sense, but a 
study of the principal contents of Ramanuja’s bhdsya. 'Phis Rama 
Misra was a different man from Rama Misra, the teacher of Yamuna. 
The ^ruta-prakdsikd had a further study, entitled Bhdva-prakdiikd, 
by Viraraghavadasa. Criticisms of this work were replied to in a 
work called Bhdsya-prakdHka-dusanoddhdra by Sathakopacarya, a 
writer of the sixteenth century. The Sruta-prakdsikd had another 
commentary, called Tdlikd, by Vadhula Srinivasa, a writer who 
probably belonged to the fifteenth century. The contents of the 
^ruta-prakdsikd were summarized in a work called Sruta-prakdsikd- 
sdra-satngraha. The bhdsya of Ramanuja was further commented on 
in the Tattva-sdra, by Vatsya Varada, a nephew of Ramanuja. The 
name of the commentator’s father was Devaraja, and his mother 
was Kamala, a sister of Ramanuja* Pie was a pupil of Srivisnucitta, 
a disciple of Kuresa. This Tattva-sdra provoked a further criticism, 
called Ratna^sdrini, by Vira-raghava-dasa, son of Vadhiila Nara- 
sirnha-guru and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, son of Vadhula 
Venkatacarya. He also himself wrote a commentary on the iSrt’- 
bhdsya, called Tdtparya-dipikd. Vira-raghava-dasa lived probably in 
the later half of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s views were also collected together in a 
scholarly manner in a work called Naya-mtikha-mdlikd, by Apyaya- 
diksita, who was born in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Ramanuja’s bhdsya is also dealt with by the famous Veiikatanatha, 
in his work Tattm-tikd, The Sri-bhdsya had another commentary 
called Naya-prakdsikd, by Meghanadari, a contemporary of Ven- 
katanatha of the fourteenth century^, A further commentary is 

^ Meghanadari’s great work, Naya’-dyu-mai^i, haw been treated in detail in a 
later section. He was the son of Atreyanatha and his mother’s name was Adhvara- 
nayika. He had three brothers, HastyadrinStha or Vira^adrlj^a, Varadarit) and 
Rama Mi4ra. This Varanadri4a should not be confused with Dasiarathi’s grandson, 
who was of VadhQla ^otra* Meghanadari s other works are Bhdva-prabodha and 
Mumuk^U'-pdya'^safitgraha, 
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called Mita-^prakasikd^ by Parakala Yati, probably of the fifteenth 
century. Parakala Yati had a disciple called Ranga Ramanuja, who 
wrote a study of the ^ri-bhdiya^ called Mula-bhdva-^prakdsikd, One 
brinivasacarya also criticized the §ri-bhdsya in Brahma-^vidyd-' 
kauMudi, It is difficult to guess which Srinivasa was the author of 
the work, there being so many Srinivasas among the teachers of the 
Ramanuja school. Campakesa, disciple of Venkatanatha, also 
dealt with the Sti-bhdsya, Suddhasattva Laksmanacarya also wrote 
on the Srl-^bhasya^ a work entitled GurU’-bhdva-'prakdsikd which was 
based upon the GuTu^-tattva'-prakdhkd of Campakesa, This work was 
in reality a commentary on the Sruta-prakdsikd, The author was the 
son of Suddhasattva Yogindra. He descends from the line of Rama- 
nuja’s mother’s sister, in which there were born eighteen teachers of 
Vedanta; he was the pupil of Saumya Jamatr muni and flourished 
probably in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This Guru- 
bhdva-prakdsikd was commented on in the Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd- 
vydkhyd. Sudarsana Suri also seems to have written a commentary 
on the iSrt-bhdsya, called ^ruti-dipikd. Srinivasa, the son of Tata- 
yarya and Laksmi-devi, of Srisaila lineage and pupil of Annayarya 
and Kondinna Srinivasa-diksita, wrote another digest on the *$rf- 
bhdsya, called Tattva-mdrtanda, He probably lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
name of his grandfather was Anna-guru. He wrote Natva-darpana, 
Bheda-darpana^ Siddhanta-cintamani, Sdra-darpana^ and Virodha- 
nirodha'^. He is also known as Srisaila Srinivasa, and he wrote 
other books, e.g. Jijndsd-darpana, Naya-dyu-mani-dipika^ and 
Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, The Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-mani- 
dipika is not to be confused with the Naya-dyu-mani of Megha- 
nadari; for it is a summary in verse of Ramanuja’s bhdsya with a 
commentary in prose. The Naya-dyu-mam-samgraha is a work in 

In his Virodha-nirodha he makes reference to a Mukti-darpana (MS. p. 82), 
Jndna-ratna’-darpana (MS. p. 87), and in his Bheda-darpana (MS. p. 96) he 
refers to his Guita-darpana. In his Virodha-nirodha he makes further reference 
to his other works, Advaita-vana-kuthdra and Bheda-matiii (MS. p. 37), to his 
Bheda-darpama (MS. p. 68), and to his Sdra-darpana (MS. p. 66) and Tattva- 
mdrtanda pS/iS, p. 87). His Sara-darpana gives the principal contents of Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy. In his Virodha-nirodha (MS. p. 37) he refers to a Virodha- 
hhanjana^ by his elder brother Anpayaiya and to his own Siddhanta-cintamani 
(MS. p. 12). In referring to his elder brother he says that his Virodha>-nirodha 
is largely a rearrangement of the arguments adduced by him in his Virodha- 
bhanjana, some of which had been elaborated and others condensed and rearranged 
in his Virodha-nirodha* The Virodha-nirodha is thus admitted by the author to 
have been based materially on Virodha-hhanjana by AnnaySrya, his elder brother. 
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prose on the bhdsya of Ramanuja, and the first four sutras intended 
to refute the criticisms made by his opponents. The Naya-dyu- 
mani-samgraha is a much smaller work than the Naya-dyu-mani, 
which is often referred to by the author for details. It makes 
constant reference to objections against Ramanuja without 
mentioning the name of the critic. In the Naya-dyu-mani the 
author has made detailed discussions which are summarized by him 
in this workh Thus Srinivasa wrote three works Naya-dyu-7nani, 
Naya-dyu-mant-samgraha, and Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd, In his 
Siddhanta-cintamani Srinivasa tries mainly to uphold the theory 
that Brahman is the only cause of all creation, animate and in- 
animate. In this work he tries to refute at every point the theory of 
Brahma-causality, as held by Sankara. 

Again, Desikacarya wrote a commentary on the Sn-hhdsya^ 
called Prayoga-ratna-mdld. Narayanamuni wrote his Bhdva- 
pradipikdy and Purusottatna his Subodhint also as commentaries on 
the Sn-hhdsya, These writers probably lived some time about the 
seventeenth century. Vira-nighava-dasaalso criticized the Srf -bhdsya 
in the Tatparya-dlpikd, His name has already been mentioned in 
connection with his study, RaLia-sdrinf, on Vatsya Varada^s 
Tattva-sdra. Srinivasa Tatacarya wrote his Laghu-prakdiikd^ Sri- 
vatsanka Srinivasa his Sn-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha, and Sathakopa 
hia Brahma-sutrdrtha-samgraha as commentaries on the §n-hhdsya. 
These writers seem to have flourished late in the sixteenth century, 
Srivatsanka Srinivasa^s work was further summarized by Raiiga- 
carya in his ^rivatsa-siddhdfita-sdra. Appaya-diksita, of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, called Naya-mukha-fndlikd, closely following the ideas of 
Ramanuja^. Rahga Ramanuja also wrote a commentary, called 

^ bhd^yd-rnavam avatirno visttrnam yad avadam Naya-dyumanau 
samk§ipya tat paroktlr vik§ipya karomi to^anarti vidu^emu 

Naya-dyu-ma'm^saffigraha, M S . 

The general method of treatment followed in the book in to indulge in long 
discussions in refutation of the views of opponents and to formulate, as con- 
clusion, the positive contentions of the ViH^td-^dvaita theory on the special points 
of interest. Thus at the end of a long discussion on the Bmhmn^>stltra, i. i, a, hfe 
says : rdddhdntas tu na jannufdlnatfi idse^aftatve tnmya’^bhfula-prasadgafi, avirud- 
dhaviic^ammdm diraya-hhcdakatvdt na caivatn mk\mnaivd»%)mdtmiima na vyilvar- 
takatva-bhangali tad-un-dsraya-jivddi-vydvartaJuitvrnaivii tad-adddhelh {Naya- 
dyu-ma^i, MS, p. 126.) 

* TMkpnat}drya-hrdayd*nmdnifl Ukhyate Naya-mdUkd* 

Naya-mukha-mdlikd, printed in Kumbakonam, 19x5, p. 3. 
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^driraka-sdstrartha-dipika, on the Brahma-sutra, following the in- 
terpretations of Ramanuja. His Mula-bhdva-prakdstkd, a com- 
mentary on the iSn-bhdsyay has already been referred to in this 
section. He wrote also a commentary on the Nydya-siddhdnjana of 
Vehkatanatha, called Nydya-siddhdnjana-vyakhyd, He was a pupil 
of Parakala Yati and probably lived in the sixteenth century. He 
wrote also three other works, called Visaya-vdkya-dipikAy Chanda- 
gyopanisad-hhdsyay and Rdmanuja-siddhdnta-sdra. Ramanujadasa, 
called also Mahacarya, lived probably early in the fifteenth century, 
and was a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa. This Vadhula Srinivasa, 
author of the Adhikarana-sdrartha-dlpikdy must be an earlier person 
than Srinivasadasa, author of the Yatindra-mata-dlpikdy who was 
a pupil of Mahacarya. Mahacarya wrote a work called Pdrdsarya- 
vijayUy which is a thesis on the general position of the Ramanuja 
Vedanta. He wrote also another work on the iSrt-bhdsya called 
Brahma-siltra-bhdsyopanydsa, Mahacarya’ s other works are Brahma- 
vidyd-vijayay V eddnta-mjayUy Rahasya-traya-rmmdfnsdy Rdmdnuja- 
carita-culukay Astddasa-rahasydrtha-nirnayay and Canda-mdrutay 
a commentary on the Sata-dusanl of Venkatanatha. He should be 
distinguished from Ramanujacarya, called also Vadihamsambuvaha, 
uncle of Venkatanatha. 

There is a work called Srl-bhdsya-vdrttikay which, unlike most 
of those above, has already been printed; but the author does not 
mention his name in the book, which is composed in verse. Sena- 
natha, or Bhagavat Senapati Misra, who is an author of later date, 
wrote Sdrtraka-nydya-kaldpa, Vijayindra Bhiksu was the author of 
Sdriraka-mmdjnsd-vrttiy and Raghunatharya of Sdriraka-sdstra- 
sarngafi-sdra, Sundararaja-desika, an author of the sixteenth 
century, wrote a simple commentary on the Sri-bhdsya called 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-vydkhyd, Venkatacarya, probably an author 
of the sixteenth century, wrote Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-purva-paksa- 
samgraha-kdrtkd in verse. This Venkatacarya was also known as 
‘Trativadibhake^ari.” He also composed Cam- 

pakesa, who has already been referred to, wrote a commentary on 
the Srt-bhdsyay called 3n-bhdsya-vydkkyd, Venkatanatharya wrote 
a work called Sri-bhdsya-sdra. Srivatsanka Srlnivasacarya was the 
author of Sri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-saingraha, Srirangacarya composed 
Sri-bhasya-siddhanta-sara and Srlnivasacarya wrote a work called 
Sri-bhdsyopanydsa, There are two other commentaries, called 
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Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-samgraha-vwarana B.ndBrahnia'-sutra-bhdsyd- 
rambha-prayoyana-samarthana\ but the names of the authors are 
missing in the manuscripts. Vehkatanatha, of the thirteenth 
century, wrote Adhikarana-sdrdvalt, and Mahgaciirya Srinivasa, 
Adhikarana-sdrdrtha-dfpikd, Varadarya or Varadanatha, son of 
Vehkatanatha, wrote a commentary on the Adkikarana-sdrdvali 
called Adhikdra-cintdrnani. lliere is another work on similar sub- 
jects called Adhikarana-ytikti-vildsa; but, though the author offers 
an adoration to Srinivasa, he does not mention his name and it is 
difficult to discover who this Srinivasa was. Jagannatha Yati wrote a 
commentary on the Brahma-siitra on the lines of Ramanuja's bhdsya, 
and it was called Brahma-sutra-dipikd. It will thus be seen that 
Ramanuja's bhdsya inspired many scholars and thinkers and a great 
literature sprang up on its basis. But it must be noted with regret that 
this huge critical literature on Ramanuja's bhdsya, is not in general 
of much philosophical importance. Ramanuja's Veddrtha-savigraha 
was commented on by Sudarsana Suri of the fourteenth century, 
in Idtparya-dipikd, He was the son of Vagvijaya, or Visvajaya, 
and pupil of Vatsya Varada. In addition to his study of Ramanuja's 
bhdsya already referred to, he wrote a Sandhyd-vandana--hhdsya, 
Ramanuja's Veddnta-dipa (a brief commentary on the Brahma-^sutra) 
was dealt with by Ahobila Ranganatha Yati, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ramanuja's Gadya-traya was criticized by Vehkatanatha, and 
Sudarsanacarya also wrote a commentary; Krsnapada, a later 
author, also wrote another commentaiy. Ramanuja's commentary 
on the Gita also was commented on by Venkafanatha. The Vedanta-' 
sdra was a brief commentary on the Brahnia-siitra by Ramanuja 
himself, based on his Sri-bhdsya, 

Ramanujacarya, called also Vadihamsambuvahacarya of Atreya 
gotra, son of Padmanabha and maternal uncle of Venkafanatha, 
lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; he wrote an im- 
portant work, called Naya-kulisa or Nydya-kulisa, which has been 
noticed before, He composed also Divya-suri-prabhdva-'dipikd, 
Sarva-dariana-Hromani, and Moksa-siddhi, to which he himself re- 
fers in his Nydya-kulUa^. It might seem that the Nydyadiuliia was 
one of the earliest logical or ontological treatises of the VUi§td-‘dmita 
school; but we find that there were other treatises of this type 

I have not been able to procure a MS. of the Mok$a^$iddhi, and, so far as 
I can guess, the book is probably lost. 
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written during this period and even earlier than Ramanuja. Thus 
Nathamuni wrote a Nydya-tattva, in which he refuted the logical 
views of Gautama and founded a new system of Logic. Visnucitta, 
a junior contemporary of Ramanuja, wrote two works, Prameya- 
samgraha and Samgati-mdld, Varadavisnu Misra, who flourished 
probably in the latter half of the twelfth century, or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, wrote a Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya. 
Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, who flourished before Venkatanatha, 
also wrote a Prajnd-paritrdna^, Parasara Bhattaraka, who also 
probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote a Tattva-ratndkara^, 
These works have been referred to by Venkatanatha in his Nydya- 
parimddhi; but the manuscripts were not available to the present 
writer. Vatsya Varada’s works have been mentioned in a separate 
section. 

Venkatanatha, called also Vedanta-desika, Vedantacarya, and 
Kavitarkikasimha, was one of the most towering figures of the 
school of Visistddvaita. He was born at Tupple in Kanjivaram in 
A.D. 1268. His father was Ananta Suri, his grandfather’s name was 
Pundarikaksa, and he belonged to the Visvamitra gotra\ his mother 
was Totaramba, sister of Atreya Ramanuja, otherwise called Vadi- 
kalahamsambuvahacarya. He studied with his uncle Atreya 
Ramanuja, and it is said that he accompanied him to Vatsya 
Varadacarya’s place, when he was five years old. The story goes 
that even at such an early age he showed so much precocity that it 
was predicted by Vatsya Varada that in time he would be a great 
pillar of strength for the Visista-dvaita’-vdda school and that he would 
repudiate all false systems of philosophy^. It appears that he also 
studied with Varadarya himself^. It is said that he used to live 
by uncha-^vrttiy receiving alms in the streets, and spent all his life in 

^ He is said to have written another work, called Nydya’-sudarsana, men- 
tioned in the introduction to the Tattva-mukta-kaldpa (Mysore, 1933). 

^ He also wrote another work, called Bhagavad-gui^a-darpana, 

® utpreksyate budha-janair upapatti-bhumnya 

ghantd hareh samajanista jaddtmanVti 
pratisthdpita-vedantah pratik§ipta-bakir--matab 
bhUyds traividya^mdnyas tvam bhUri-kalydna-bhajanam, 

It is said that he was blessed by VaradScarya in the aforesaid verse, in which 
he describes Venkatanatha as an incarnation of the bell of God. Vaipiavite 
Reformers of India^ by T. Rajagopalachariar. 

^ irutvd rdmdnujdrydt sad-asad-api tatas tattva’-muktd kaldpam 
vydtdnid venkateio varada-guru^krpddambhito-ddama^bhUmd, 

Tattva-mukta-'kaldpaj dl, 2 . 
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writing philosophical and religious works. In the samkalpa- 
suryodaya he says that at the time when he was writing that work 
he had finished the Sn-bhasya for the thirtieth time. While he lived 
in KancT and Srirahgam, he had to work in tlie midst of various 
rival sects, and Pillai Lokacarya, who was very much senior to him 
in age and was the supporter of the 1 ehgalai school, against which 
Vehkatanatha fought, wrote a verse praising him. Scholars are in 
general agreement mat Venkatanatha died in 1369, though there is 
also a view that he died in 1371. He enjoyed a long life and spent 
much of his time in pilgrimage to various northern countries such as 
Vijayanagara, Mathura, Brindaban, Ayodhya, and Puii. The story 
of Vidyaranya’s friendship with Vehkatanatha may be true or false; 
but we know that Vidyaranya was acouainted with the Tattva- 
muktci-kaldpa, and he quotes from it in his account of the Visistd- 
dvaita view in Sarva-darmna-^samgraha. When Venkatanatha was 
middle-aged, Sudarsana Suri, writer of the ^ruta'-prahlsikd^ was 
already an old man, and it is said that he called Vehkatanatha to 
Sriraiigam and handed over to him his commentary on the 
bhdsyay so that it might get a greater publicity. VehkaUinatha him- 
self also wrote a commentary on the >Sn-bhdsya, called the Tattva- 
tikd. Though an extremely kind man of exemplary and saintly 
character, he had many enemies who tried to harass and insult him 
in countless ways. A great diifercncc in interpretation of the nature 
oiprapatti^ or self-surrender to God, was manifested at this time in 
the writings of different Srivaisnava scholars. Two distinct sects were 
formed, based mainly on the different interpretation of the nature of 
prapattij though there were minor differences of a ritualistic nature, 
such as the marks on the forehead, etc. Of these two sects, the 
leader of the Vadakalai was Vehkatanatha, and that of the Tehgalai 
was Pillai Lokacarya. Later on Saumya Jamatr muni became the 
accepted leader of the Tehgalai school Though the leaders them- 
selves were actuated by a spirit of sympathy with one another, yet 
their followers made much of these little differences in their views 
and constantly quarrelled with one another, and it is a well known 
fact that these sectarian quarrels exist even now. 

It was during Vehkatanathals life that Malik Kafur, a general of 
’Ala-ud-din, invaded the Deccan in 13.10. He easily conquered the 
countries of Warangal and Dvarasamudra and pushed to the 
extreme south, spreading devastation and plundering everywhere. 
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In 1326 the Mahomedans invaded Srirahgam and pillaged the 
city and the temple. About 1351 the Hindu Kingdom in Vijay- 
anagar v^as established by King Bukka 1. When the Mahomedans 
pillaged the temple of Srirahgam, the temple-keepers had fled away 
to Madura with the God Ranganatha, who was established in 
Tirupati and was worshipped there. Bukka’s son Kampana began 
to make conquest in the south and eventually Gopana, a general of 
Kampana, succeeded in restoring Ranganatha to Srirangam. This 
affair has been immortalized by a verse composed by Venkatanatha, 
which is still written on the walls of the temple of Srirangam, though 
certain authorities think that the verse was not by him, but is only 
attributed to him. This story is found in a Tamil work, called 
KavilologUy and is also recorded in the Vadakalai Guru-parampard 
of the fifteenth century. During the general massacre at Srirangam, 
Venkatanatha hid himself among the dead bodies and fled ulti- 
mately to Mysore. After having spent some years there he went to 
Coimbatore, and there he wrote his Abhiti-stavay in which he makes 
references to the invasion of the Mahomedans and the tragic con- 
dition at Srirangam. When he heard that by Gopana’s endeavours 
Ranganatha was restored to Srirahgam he went there and wrote a 
verse applauding his efforts^. 

Venkatanatha was a prolific writer on various subjects and also 
a gifted poet. In the field of poetry his most important works are 
the Yadavclbhyudaya, Hamsa-satfidesay Subhasita^nlvi, and Sam- 
kalpa-suryodayay an allegorical drama in ten acts. The Yadava- 
bhyudaya was a work on the life of Krsna, which was commented 
upon by no less a person than Appaya-diksita. The Suhhdsita-nlviy 
a didactic poem, was commented upon by Srinivasa Stiri of the 

1 mnyanlla^rnga’-dyuturacita-jagad-ranjanad anjana'dres 

cencydm aradhya kan cit samayam atha nihatyod' dhanu^hms tultishdn 
lakpnt-hhiwiydv'uhhdhhymn saha nija-nagare sthdpayan rangandtham 
samyag-varydm saparydm punar akrta yaso-darpatiam goppand^ryah. 

The verse appears in Epigraphica Indica^ vol. vi, p. 330. 

This fact has also been recorded in Doddyacarya*s Veddnta-desika-vaihhava^ 
prakdiika and Yatlndra-pr mafia in the following verse : 

jitvd tulu^kdn bhtivi goppanendro 
rafigd-dhipam sthapitavdn sva-dese 
ity^evam dkarnya gurufi kavXndro 
dhrstavad yas tarn aham prapadye. 

According to the commentary, the aforesaid Vaibhava-prakdsikd, Veh- 
katanStha was born in 1269 and died in 1369. Goppaparya's reinstallation of 
Srlrahgan'Stha took place in I37t' 
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Srisaila lineage, son of Venkatanatha. He lived in all probability in 
the fifteenth centuiy. Venkatanatha's other poem was llmnsa- 
sandesa. In his Samkalpa-suryodaya he dramatically describes, after 
the pattern of the Prabodha-candro-daya, the troubles and difficulties 
of the human soul in attaining its final perfection. He wrote about 
thirty-two adoration hymns such as the Haya-gnva-stotra^ and Dcva- 
ndyaka-pancdsdt and Padukd-sahasra-nama. He also wrote many 
devotional and ritualistic pieces, such as the Yajnopamta-pratistkd^ 
Arddhana-krama^ Hari-dina-tilaka^ Vaisvadeva-kdrikdy ^n-panca-- 
rdtra^raksdj Sac-caritra-raksd and Ntksepa-rakm. He also col- 
lected from various sources the verses regarding the doctrine of 
pmpatti^ and wrote the Nydsa-vimsati and a further work based on 
it, called the Nydsa-tilaka, which was commented upon by his son 
Kumara-Vedanta-desika in a work called Nydsa-tilaka-zydkhyd. 
Due notice of his Pancardtra-’raksd has been taken in the section 
on Pancardtra of the present volume. He wrote also a work called 
Silpdrtha-sdra, two works on medicine called Rasa-bhmmidmrta and 
Vrksa-bhaumdmrta, a Puranika geograpliy called Bkil-gola-nirnaya^ 
and a philosophical work called Tattva-rnukta-kaldpa in verse with 
his own commentary on it called Sarvartha-siddhi, which have been 
noticed in some detail in the special section on Venkatanatha. This 
work has two commentaries, called Ananda-ddym or Anandchvallari 
(in some manuscripts) or Nrsmha-rdjtya and Bkdva^prakdh^ of 
which the latter is of an annotative character. The commentary 
called Ananda->ddyim was written by Vatsya Nrsimhadeva, son of 
Narasimha-suri, and Totaramba and Devaraja Suri. Nrsimhadeva’s 
maternal grandfather was Kausika-Sribhasya-Srmivasa, who was 
also his teacher. He had another teacher, named Appayacarya. 
This Devaraja Suri was probably the author of the Vimba-tattmi- 
prakdsikd and Caramopdya-tdtparya. Nrsimhadeva^s other works 
were Para-tattva-dfpzkdy Bheda-dhikkdra*nyakkdra, Mam-sdra-- 
dhikkdra^ Siddhdnta-Tiirnaya^ a commentary on Venkatanatha's 
Niksepa-raksdf called Nrsimha-rdjtya, and a commentary on the 
jSata-dmani, This Nrsimhadeva lived probably in the sixteenth 
century. The commentary called Bhdva-prakdia was written by 
Navyarange^a. He describes himself as a disciple of Kalijit; but 
this must have been a different Kalijit from the well-known 
Lokacarya; for the Bhdm^prakdiikd commentary, as it refers to the 
topics of the Ananda-ddytm, is a later one. It must have been 
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written late in the sixteenth or at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Venkatanatha also wrote the Nyaya-parisuddhi, a compre- 
hensive logical work of the Visistd-dvaita school. It was criticized 
by Srinivasadasa, son of Devarajacarya, who was a disciple of 
Venkatanatha. He may have been an uncle and teacher of Nrsimha- 
deva, author of the Ananda-^ddyim. His commentary was called 
Nydya-sdra. The Nyaya-parisuddhi had two other commentaries, 
Nikdsa, by Sathakopa Yati, a disciple of Ahovila and Nydya-pari- 
suddhi-vydkhyd, written by Krsnatatacarya. 

Venkatanatha wrote a work supplementary to the Nydya-pari- 
iuddhiy called Nydya-siddhd-njana^ the contents of which have been 
noted in the separate sections on Venkatanatha. He also wrote 
another work called Para-mata-bhanga^ and a polemical work called 
^ata-^dusani. The name Sata-dusam signifies that it contains a 
hundred refutations; but actually, in the printed text available to 
me, I can trace only forty. The best-known commentary, by Rama- 
nujadasa, pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa, is called Canda-mdruta, All 
important discussions contained in the §ata-dusam, which are 
directed mainly against the Sankara school, have been duly 
noticed in a different section. It had another commentary, by 
Nrsirnharaja, which is also called Canda-mdrutay and another, by 
Srinivasacarya, called Sahasra-kiram. 

Venkatanatha, in addition to his Tattva-tlkd commentary on 
the ^ri-bhdsya, wrote a summary of the general topics of the *5n- 
bhdsya discussion, called Adhikarana-sdrdvaliy which was com- 
mented upon by his son Kumara Vedantacarya or Varadanatha, in 
a work called Adhikarana-sdrdvali-vydkhyd or Adhikarana- 
cintdmani. He also wrote two small pamphlets, called Cakdra- 
samarthana and Adhikarana-darpana\ a commentary on the 
Isopanisat; one on Yamuna’s GUdrtha-samgrahay called Gitdrtha- 
samgraha-raksd, and a commentary on Ramanuja’s Gftd-bhdsya, 
called Tatparya-candrikd. He also criticized Ramanuja’s Gadya- 
trayuy in a work called Tdtparya-dtpikdy and wrote commentaries 
on Yamuna’s Catuh-sloki and Stotra-ratndkaray which are called 
Rahasya-raksd, In addition he composed thirty-two works in the 
mani-pravdla style, some of which have been translated into 
Sanskrit. These works are Sampradaya-parisuddhiy Tattva-padavty 
Rahasya-padavi, Tattva-navamtam, Rahasya-nmamtaniy Tattva- 
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mdtrka^ Rahasya-mdtrkdy TaUvU’-sandesa^ Rahasya-sandesay Raha^ 
sya-sandesa-vivarana.Tattva-ratndvaliyTattva-ratndvalisamgraha, 
Rahasya-ratndvaltJiahasya-ratndvalidirdayajTattva-trayar-culukay 
Rahasya-traya-cidukay Sdm-dlpay Rahasya-traya-sdrUy Sdra-sdniy 
Abhaya-praddna-sdray Tattva-Ukhd-maniy Rahasya-uk/id-mam\ 
Anjali-vaibhavay Pradhdnd-satakay Upakdra-sanigrahay Sara- 
samgrahuy Virodha-parihdra, Muni-vdhana-hhogay Madhura-kavi- 
hrdayay Para?na-pdda-sop'dnay Para-inata-hhangay Hastigiri-mdhdt- 
myay Dravidopanisat-sdray Dravidopanisat-tdtparydvali and Nigama- 
parimala. The last three are works summarizing the instructions 
of the Arvars. He was the author of twenty‘*four poems in the 
Tamil language^. 

Yehkatanatha also wrote a small pamphlet called Vddi-traya- 
khandanay in which he tried to refute the views of Sankara, Yadava- 
prakasa, and Bhaskara. Most of the arguments are directed aghinst 
Sankara, whereas the views of Yadavaprakasa and Bhaskara were 
but slightly touched. He also wrote two works on Miinamsa, called 
Mmdmsd-pddukd and Sewara-mlmdnml. In the last work Veh- 
katanatha tries to interpret the Mmdmm-siitra of Jaimini in a 
manner different from that of Sahara. His main intention was to 
interpret the Mmdmsd-sdtra in such a manner that it might not be 
in conflict with the Brahma-siitraj but might be regarded as a com- 
plementary accessory to the teachings of the Brahma-sutra. Thus, 
in interpreting the first siitra of Jaimini, he says that the injunction 
of reading the Vedas is satisfied with the mere study of the Vedas. 
The injunction does not include an enquiry into the meaning of the 
texts and a study of the Mimarnsa, which comes out of the natural 
desire for knowing the meanings of the texts and their applications. 
The study of the Mimarnsa may therefore be undertaken even after 
the final bath of the brahma-edrin. Thus, a man may, after finishing 
his obligatory studies as a brahtna-edrin in the house of his teacher, 
still continue to live there for the study of Mimainsa, but the latter 
is no part of his obligatory duty. Again, in defining the nature of 
dharmay Venkatanatha says that dharma is that which contributes to 
our good and is also in accordance with the injunctions**^. Though 

^ * The list of these Tamil works, which were not accessible to the preset\t 
writer, has been collected from the introduction to the Myacirc edition of the 
Tattva-inukta-kalapn. 

® Codand-lak^anatm-vik^itam evdrthe sddhanatvajp dhar7na4ukiUii:tam, Jham-* 
mfmd^isdy p. 18 . 
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the word dharma may be otherwise used by some persons, yet its 
accepted meaning, as defined above, remains unaltered. The 
instructions of the Srnrtis, PurdnaSy PancardtraSy Brahma- 
sdtraSy etc., are to be regarded as dharmUy as being based upon the 
Vedas, which are their source. The validity of the nature of dharma 
cannot be determined by a reference to any othti pramdna than the 
scriptural texts. In all matters of doubt and dispute the Mtmdmsd- 
siltra should be interpreted in such a manner that it does not come 
in conflict with the views of Badarayana, who was the teacher of 
Jaimini. 

Vehkatanatha’s son was also a great writer on Vedanta. He was 
called Kumara Vedantacarya, Varadarya or Varadanatha or Varada 
Desikacarya or Varadaraja Suri or Varadanayaka Suri or Varada- 
guru. He wrote a Tattva-traya-culuka-samgraha, a work in Sanskrit 
prose, in which he summarizes the contents of the Tamil 
Tattva-traya-cubika of Vehkatanatha, describing the fundamental 
Srivaisnava doctrines regarding soul, matter and God^. His 
other works are Vyavahdraika-satyatva-khandanay Prapatti-kdrikdy 
Rahasya-traya-culukuy Carama-guru-nirnayay Phala-bheda-khan- 
danUy Aradhana-sarngrahay Adhikarana-cintdmaniy Nydsa-tilaka-- 
vydkhydy Rahasya-traya-sdrdrtha-sarngraha. The last three works 
are commentaries on Venkatanatha’s Adhikarana-sdrdvaliy Nydsa- 
tilakuy and Rahasya-traya-sdra, Varadarya lived till the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Meghanadari lived probably in the twelfth and the early thir- 
teenth centuries. He was closely associated with his elder brother 
Rama Misra, a pupil of Ramanuja. He wrote a Naya-prakdiikdy a 
commentary on the ^ri-bhdsyay Bhdva-prabodhay Mumuksu-pdya- 
sarngrahUy and Naya-dyu-manL The last work is one of the most 
recondite works on the Visistd-dvaita school of thought, and its main 
contents have been noted in a separate section. He was the son 
of Atreyanatha and Adhvara-nayika. He had three brothers, 
Hastyadrinatha, Varadarat, and Rama Mi^ra. 

Ramanujadasa or Mahacarya wrote a Brahma-sutra-bhdsyopa- 
nydsUy a commentary on the Srt-bhdsya. He wrote also a Pdrdsaryay 
in which he tried to show that the commentaries of Sankara, 
Madhva and others were not in consonance with the Sutras of 


^ It is also called cid-actd~Ssvara-tattva-nirUpaf^ay or Tattva^traya, 
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Badarayam. Some account of this will be found in the fourth 
volume of the present work. He also wrote a Rdmdfmja-carita- 
culuka, Rahasya-traya-mmdmsd-bhdsya, and Canda-mdruta^ a 
learned commentary on the Sata-dusam of Vehkatanatha. Sudar- 
sanaguru wrote a commentary on his Veddnta-vijaya, called 
Mangala-dipika, He wrote a big treatise called Vedemta-vijaya, 
which was divided into several more or less independent, though 
inter-related parts. The first part is Qurupasatti-vijaya^ in which 
the methods of approaching the teacher are discussed. The manu- 
script is fairly voluminous, containing 273 pages, and the modes of 
discussion are on the basis of Upanisadic texts. The second partis 
called Brahma-vidyd-vijaya (a MS, containing 221 pages), in which 
he tries to prove, on the basis of Upanisadic texts, that Brahman 
means Narayana and no other deity. The third part, called Sad- 
vidyd-vijaya, contains seven chapters and is philosophical and 
polemical in spirit. I have in a later section given an account of 
its principal contents. The last part is called Vijayolldsa (a MS. of 
158 pages), in which he seeks to prove that the Upanisads refer to 
Narayana alone. I have not been able to trace the fourth part. 
Sudar^anaguru wrote a commentary on this Vedanta-vijaya, 
This SudariSana is different from Sudarsanacarya. He wrote also 
an Advaita-vidya-vijaya^ a work in three chapters, based prin- 
cipally on Upanisadic texts. The three chapters are Prapaiica- 
mithydtva-bhanga, Jwesvaraikya-bhanga^ and Akhanddrthatva- 
bhanga. He also composed another work, called Upanisad-mangala- 
dtpikd, which was not accessible to the present writer. He describes 
himself sometimes as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa and sometimes 
as a pupil of his son Prajnanidhi. He lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. He was the disciple of Vadhula Srinivasa, who wrote the 
Tulikd commentary on the Sruta-prakdsikd. 

Ranga Ramanuja Muni lived probably in the fifteenth century. 
He was the disciple of Vatsya Anantarya, Tatayarya, and Parakala 
Yati or Kumbha-kona Tatayarya. He wrote a commentary on the 
Sribhdsyay called Mfda-bhdva-prakdsikd, and one on the Nydya-' 
siddhdnjana^ called Nydya-siddhdnjanaoydkhyd. He also wrote a 
Dramidopanisad-bhasya, Visaya-^vdkya-dvpikd. Rdmdmja^siddhdnta- 
$dra^ a commentary on the Chmdogyo'-panisad^ czlltd > Chandogyo^ 
pmisad*-prakdiikd^ and one on the Brhad^dranyako^pamsat-prakd'- 
iikd. He wrote an independent commentary on the Brakma-sutra^ 
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called Sdrlraka-Sdstrartha-dtpika. Aufrecht reports, in his Cata- 
logus Catalogomm, that he wrote also the following works (which, 
however, are not accessible to the present writer): Upanisad-vdkya- 
vivarana, Upanisat-prakdsikd, Upanisad-bhasya, Dmvidopanisat- 
sdra-ratndvali-vydkhyd, Kathavally-upanisaUpYakdsikd, Kausita- 
kopanisat-prakdsikdy T aittirlyopanisat-prakdsikd, Prasnopanisat- 
prakdsikd, Mdndukyopanisat-prakdnkd, Mundakopanisat-prakankd^ 
Svetdsvataropanisat-prakdsikd,^ruta-bhdva-pmkdsikd,Guru-bhdva- 

prakdHkd^, 

Rahga Ramanuja’s teacher, Parakala Yati, otherwise called 
Kumbha-kona Tatayarya, wrote the following works: Dravida- 
sruti-tattvdrtha-prakdsikd, Tiruppaldndu-vydkhyana, Tiruppalavai- 
vydkhydna, KuTmin^^ Adhikdrasamgraha- 

vydkhyd. He wrote also a Vijayindra-pardjaya in refutation of the 
Para-tattva-prakdiikd of Vijayindra. 

Srinivasadasa, of the lineage of Madhava, son of Devarajacarya 
and a pupil of Vehkatanatha, wrote a Nydya-sdra, a commentary 
on the Nydya-parisuddhiy and also a commentary called Sata- 
dusant-vydkhyd-sahasra-kiram. It is possible that the Srinivasadasa 
who wrote the Vimtd-dvaita-dddhdnta, Kaivaly-sata-dusam^ 
Durupadesa-^dhikkdray Nydsa^vidyd-vijaya^ Mukti-'Sabda-vicdray 
Siddhy-updya-sudarsanay Sdra-niskarsa-tippani and Vadddri-kulisa 
is the same as the author of the Nydya-sdra, He lived late in the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century. This Srinivasa must be 
distinguished from Srisaila Srinivasa, whose works have been 
treated in a separate section. Sri^aila Srinivasa also lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

We have another Srinivasa, who wrote an Adktkarana-sdrdrtha- 
dtpikd. On some interpretations of the colophon he may probably be 
styled as Vadhula Srinivasa, in which case he would be the teacher 
of Mahacarya^. 

There is another Srinivasa, who was the pupil of Mahacarya, alias 
Ramanujadasa, and son of Govindarya. He wrote a commentary on 
the Smta-prakdsikd and also the Yatmdrar-mata-dipikdy or Yati- 
pati-mata-dipikd. The author says that in writing this elementary 
treatise on the fundamental principle and doctrines of Srivais- 

^ See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogoruniy pp. 488-9. 

^ On the other interpretation the adjective Vadhula-kula-tilaka applies to his 
teacher Samara-pungavacdrya. This Srinivasa was known also as Mahgacarya 
Srinivasa, 
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navism he collected his materials from a large number of ancient 
treatises.^’ 

The book Y atindra-mata-dlpikd contains ten chapters. 'The first 
chapter enumerates the different categories, gives the ciefinition of 
perception and shows how other sources of knowledge, such as 
memory, recognition, and non-perception, can all be included 
within this definition. It then gives a refutation of the various 
theories and establishes the theory of sat-khydti. It denies the claim 
of verbal cognition to be regarded as a case of perception, refutes 
the definition of indeterminate cognition, and does not admit the 
possibility of any inference regarding God. 

In the second chapter the writer defines ‘‘inference,’’ classifies 
it and enumerates the rules regarding the validity of it and also gives 
a list of fallacies that may arise out of the violation of these rules. 
He includes analogy (upamiti) and proof by implication {arthdpatti) 
in the definition of inference and names the different modes of 
controversy. 

In the third chapter we get the definition of “verbal testimony.” 
The authority of the scriptures is established, and an attempt has 
been made to show that all words convey the sense of Narayana the 
Lord. 

The fourth chapter is longer than all the others. The author here 
refutes the categories of the Nydya school of thought such as the 
universal, the relation of inherence, the causality of the atoms, and 
gives his own view about the genesis of the different categories, the 
mind-stuff, the body, the senses, the five primordial elements of 
earth, air, heat, water, sky, and so on. 

The fifth chapter gives an account of time and 'establishes its all- 
pervasive and eternal nature. The sixth chapter enumerates the 
eternal, transcendental attributes of pure sattva, which belongs both 
to tsvara and jiva. 

The seventh chapter is more philosophical. It contains a de- 

^ evatri Dnm4<^-bhd§ya — Nydya^tattva — Siddhi^tmya — ^ri-^b/idsya—Dtpa^- 
Sara — Veddttha'^safjigraha — Bhd^ya-vivarana" Sam^rita-mfdd - Sad-artha-sam-^ 

k^epa, Sruta-prakdnka-^'Tattva-raindkara Prajnd-paritrdmi Pranuya-samtjfKi- 

ha — Nydyadmlih — Nydya-^sudariana — Mdna^ydthdtmyu^niriuiya • ‘-•N'ydya-sdra — 
Tattva'-dlpana Taitva-nir^aya — SarvdrtJia-siddhi — Nydya^^purimddhi iV.ya- 
ya^siddhanjana *— Paramata-hhahga — TaUxfa-'traya^^cuhka- ■ Tattvadraya-nirU^ 
pai^a--2'aUva>-traya'-praca^4^--mdruta-'--Veddnt(i'-vijaya - Pdr<li(iryya-7>ijayifdi'- 
pnrva'cdrya-^pmbandhd’-nusdre^a jMtavydrthan samgfhya hMabodhdrtham Vatin- 
dra-mata-dlpikd-khya-idrtraka-parihhd^dydTfi te praUpdditd(L Yaiindm-mata- 
dipikd, p. 101. 
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tailed discussion as to how knowledge may be both an attribute and 
a substance, so that it may be a quality of the self and also con- 
stitute its essence. Attempts are here made to show that all mental 
states, including that of feeling, can be reduced to that of know- 
ledge. Devotion and the attitude of self-surrender are discussed 
and the three courses, knowledge, action, and devotion, are 
elaborated. The writer also brings out the futility of the means of 
salvation prescribed by other systems of thought. 

In the eighth chapter the author enumerates the attributes com- 
mon to hoth jiva and isvara^ and deals at great length with the true 
nature of the individual self, refuting the theory of the Buddhists 
on this point. He gives also a description of the devotees and their 
twofold classification, and enumerates the attributes of the 
emancipated jtvas. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the definition of God, and 
establishes Him as the instrumental, material and the accessory 
cause of the world. It refutes the theory of 7ndyd of the monists 
(advaitins) and gives an account of the fivefold aspects of God such 
as vibhavas, avatdras, etc. The tenth chapter enumerates and de- 
fines ten categories other than substance, such as the sattva^ rajaSy 
tamaSy sabda, sparsa, and the relation of contact, etc. 

There was another Srinivasadasa, of the Andan lineage, who 
was author of a Natva-tattva^paritrdna, He tried to prove that the 
word Narayana is not an ordinary compound word, but a special 
word which stands by itself indicative of the name of the highest 
God. There was yet another Srinivasa, called Srinivasa Raghava- 
dasa and Canda-maruta, who wrote a Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta- 
samgraha. 

This Srinivasa again must be distinguished from another 
Srinivasa of the lineage of Sathamarsana, who wrote at least one 
work known .to the present writer, Ananda-tdratamya-khandana. 
In this small treatise he tries to refute, by a reference to scrip- 
tural passages, the view that there are differences in the state of 
salvation. 

A few other Srinivasas and their works are also known to the 
present writer, and it is possible that they flourished in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century. These are Srivatsanka Misra, who wrote 
a small work called J§rt-bkdsya-sdrdrtha’-samgraha; Srinivasa 
Tatarya, who wrote Laghu^-bhava-prakasikd; Srisaila Yogendra, 
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who wrote a work called Tydga-sabddrtha-tippanl; Sri^aila Ragha- 
varya, grandson of Vehkatanatha, who wrote a Vedanta^-kaustubha; 
Srisailadasa, son of Rahgadasa, who wrote Siddhanta-samgraha; 
Sundararajadesika, author of Brahnia-sutra-bhdsya-vydkhyd (an 
elementary commentary). These minor writers flourished probably 
in the sixteenth, seventeeth and eighteenth centuries. 

Srinivasa-diksita, son of Srisaila Srinivasa Tatayarya, grandson 
of Annayarya, and a pupil of Acarya-diksita, wrote a work called 
Virodha-varuthini-pramdthinu This must be distinguished from the 
Virodha-varuthim-pramdthim of Rahgacarya dealt with in a different 
section. Srlnivasa-sudhi also wrote Brahnia-'jndna-nirdsa, which 
records the controversy which the author had with Tryambaka 
Pandita, a follower of Sankara. It generally follows a line of argu- 
ment adapted in the ^ata-dusanl in refuting the monistic Vedanta 
of Sankara. It is difficult to say whether the works Naya-mam- 
kalikd, Lakmandrya-siddhdnta-samgraha^ and Hari-guna-manmdld 
should be attributed to this author or to the Srinivasa who wrote 
the Virodha-ntrodha. 

Sudar^ana Suri, who lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, of the lineage of Harita, son of Vagvijaya and pupil of 
Vatsya Varada, has been already mentioned. He wrote a treatise on 
the commentary of Ramtouja from whose works all succeeding 
writers drew their inspiration. The title of his commentary is 
Sruta-prakdsikdy which incorporates, often word for word, what he 
heard from his teacher Vatsya Varada h He also wrote a Sandhyd- 
vandana-bhasya^ Veddnta-^samgraha-tdtparya-dipikd^ a commentary 
on the Veddrtha-sa?ngraha of Ramanuja, and another work, called 
iSruta^-pradipika. He was often called Vedavyasa Bhattarya. This 
Sudar^ana must be distinguished from SudarsJanaguru who wrote 
a commentary on the Veddnta-vijaya of Mahacarya. Sathakopa 
muni, who was a pupil of Sathari Suri and often known as Satha- 
kopa Yati, lived probably towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works : Brahma-laksana-vdkydrtha-- 
samgraha^ Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra^ Vdkydrtha-samgrahai Brahma-^ 
sutrdrtha-samgraha^ Brahma4aksam>-vdkydrtha^ Divya-prabandha 
and Bhdva^prakdHkd’-dusanoddhdra, The last work is an attempt at 

^ gurubhyo* rthah irutab iahdais tat-prayuktaii ca yojitali 

saukarydya bubhUtsUndrn samkalayya praMiyate, 

Introductory verses to the Sruta^praMMM, 
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refutation of the criticism of the Bhdva-prakdsikd^ a commentary 
on Snita-prakdsikd^ by Varada Visnu Stiri. 

Ahobila Rahganatha Yati, who flourished at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, wrote a Nydsa-^vivTii^ in which he deals with 
the topics of nydsa as expounded in Vehkatanatha’s Nydsa-tilaka. 
Adivaraha Vedantacarya wrote a Nydya-ratndvall. Krsnatatacarya, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century and belonged to the Srisaila 
lineage, wrote a commentary on the Nydya-parisuddhiy called 
Nyaya-parisuddhi-vydkhyd and some small treatises called Durdrtha-- 
durlkaranay Brahma-sahddrtha-vicdra and Natva-candrikd, Krsna- 
pada-lokaguru, probably of the same century, wrote a Rahasya-- 
tYaya-mlmdmsd-hhdsya^ Divya-prahandha-vydkhyd^ C atuk-slokl- 
vydkhyd^ and a number of Tamil works. Campakesa, of the fifteenth 
century, wrote a Giiru-tattva-prakdsikdy and a Vedanta-kantakO’- 
ddhdra. In the last work he tried to refute the criticisms of the 
Sri-bhasya^. He was a pupil of Venkatanatha. Another Tatacarya, 
who was grandfather of Venkatadhvari, the author of the Viiva- 
gimddarsa^ wrote a Tatacdrya'-dina-caryd. He was the maternal 
uncle of Appaya-diksita. Again, Derikacarya, who wrote the 
Prayoga-ratna-mdld as a commentary on the Sri-bhasya^ also wrote 
a book on the commentary on Venkatanatha’s Panyikd on the 
Taittiriyopanisat, which was called the Asti-brahmeti-iruty-artha- 
vicdraP Doddayacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth century, 
wrote a Parikara-vijaya^ often referred to in Mahacarya^s works, 
and a life of Venkatanatha, called Vedanta-deiika'-vatbhava- 
prakdsikd. Narayana muni wrote a Bhava-pradipikd^ Gitdrtha-' 
samgraha, Gttd-sdra-raksd, Gztd-samgraha-mbhdga, Rahasya-traya-> 
jwdtu. He was the son of Srisaila Tatayarya, grandson of Anantarya 
and pupil of Ramanujacarya, probably Mahacarya. He lived per- 
haps late in the fifteenth century. Nrsimharaja, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Sata-dusam, called Sdta-dusanl-vydkhyd, was 
probably the same person who wrote an Ananda-ddyini on the 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Nrsirnhasuri, a much later writer, wrote a 
§artra-‘bhdvddhikaYana-vicdra and Tat-kratu-nydya-vicdra. Para- 

^ Suddhasattvalak§anarya wrote a work called Guru-bhava-prakasikd as a 
commentary on the Sruta-prakdHkd, which he based upon the Guru^tattva- 
prakdsikd of Campakesa. He was the disciple of ^uddhasattvacSrya, son of Saumya 
Jamatr muni. In his commentary he constantly refers to the Tulikd commentary 
of Vadhula Srinivasa. He lived probably in the sixteenth century, and may have 
been a contemporary of MahacSrya. 
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vastu Vedantacarya, son of Adivarahacarya, composed a Vedanta- 
kaiistubha, Pumsottama wrote a commentary on the Sn-bhdsya 
called Subodhinty and Bhagavat Senapati Misra wrote a Sdnraka- 
nydya-kald, 

Pela Puradesika wrote a work called Tattva-bhdskara. It is 
divided into two parts, in the first of which he tries to ascertain the 
meaning of mdyd and elucidates the nature of God on the basis of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit texts. The second part is of a ritualistic 
nature. Rahgaraja, who lived probably in the sixteenth century, 
was the author of Advaita-vahiskdra. Rahganathacarya wrote an 
Astddasa-bheda-vicdray Purusdrtha-ratndkara, Vivdddrtha-safn- 
graha^ Karyddhikarana-veda and Karyadhikarana-tattva. The con- 
tents of the last two works have been dealt with in a different 
section. He lived perhaps in the sixteenth century, and was a pupil 
of Saumya Jamatr muni. A Ramanuja called Vedanta Ramanuja 
wrote a Divya-suri-prabhava-dipikd and a Sarva-darsana-siromani, 
Ramanujadasabhiksu wTote Sauri-rdja-carandravinda-sarand-gati- 
Sara, and Rama Subrahmanyasastri Visnu-tattva-rahasya, These 
two writers flourished probably in the seventeenth or late in the 
sixteenth century. 

Atreya Varada wrote a Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhyd, a com- 
mentary on Vehkatanatha’s Rahasya-traya-sdra. Varadadasa wrote 
Nydsa-vidyd-bhusana and Vadi Kesarl Misra the following: 
Adhydtma-cintd, Tattva-dipa-sanigraha-kdrikd, Tattva-dipa and 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd. These small works are of little value. Only 
the Tattva-dlpa contains some philosophical materials inspired by 
the Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudarsana. Vira-raghava-dasa, son of 
Vadhula Narasirnha and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, produced 
a commentary on the §rl-bhdsya, called Tatparya-dipikd, and one 
on Vatsya Varada’s Tattva-sdra, called Ratna-sdrim, Venkata 
Sudhi wrote a voluminous work in four chapters, called Siddhdnta- 
ratndvali, in which he tried to prove that Narayana and not Siva is 
the supreme Lord and the cause of the w^orld, and dealt with many 
sectarian doctrines which are of no philosophical value. He was 
the pupil of Vehkatanatha and son of Tatacarya of Sathamarsana 
lineage. Some notice of the work will be taken in the section on 
Pancardtra, Venkatadasa, called also Vucci Vehkatacarya, the 
third son of Annayarya, of Sathamarsana lineage, composed a work 
called Veddntakdrikdvali. Vehkatadhvari wrote a work called Yati- 
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prativandana-khandana, Ayyanna wrote Vydsa-^tatparya-nirnaya 
and Annavayyangacarya, Trmsa-pramo-ttara, Kesara-bhusana and 
Sri-tattva-darpana. Gopalatata wrote ^atakoti-dmana-parihara, 
Govindacarya Pramdna-sdra and Jagannatha Yati Bmhma-sutra- 
diptkd. Devanatha wrote Tattva-nirnaya^T)ihzTm2kaxti^Rdmdnuja'“ 
nava-ratna-mdlikd, Nllameghatatacarya Nydsa-vidyartha-vicara, 
Rangacarya Snvatsa-siddhdnta-sdra, Raghunathacarya Bala- 
sarasvatl and Sangati-sdra. R^havacarya wrote Rahasya-traya- 
sdra-samgraha, Ramanatha Yogi Sadd-cdra-bodha, Ramanuja 
Gdyatn-sata-dusam and Tirumalacarya of Bharadvaja lineage 
N attvopapatti-bhanga, 

Annayarya, brother of Srisaila Srinivasa, wrote Saptati-ratna- 
mdlikd, Vyavahdrikatva-khandana-sdra, Mithydtva-khandana, Ac- 
drya-vimsati^ Ananda-taratamya-khandana, Appaya-diksita of the 
sixteenth century commented on the Brahma-mtra in accordance 
with the views of Ramanuja, in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, 
Anantarya of the nineteenth century wrote a number of works of 
which the following have been published : Nattva-tattva- 
vibhusana^ K^atakoti-khanda?ia^ Nydya-bhdskara, Acdra-locana (a 
refutation of widow-remarriage), Sdstrdrambha-samarthana^ Sam- 
dsa-vdda, Visayatd-vdda^ Brahma-sakti-vadUy Sdstraikya-vadUy 
Moksa-kdranatd-vdday Nirvisesa-pramana-vyuddsa, Samvin-ndn- 
dtva-samarthanay Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdday Brahma-laksana-vdday 
Iksaty-adhikarana-vicdrUy Pratijna-vaday Akasadhikarana-vicaray 
Sribhdsya-bhdvdnkuray Laghu-samdnadhikaranya-vdday Guru-sdm- 
dnddhikaranya-vaday Sarira-vdday Siddhdnta-siddhdnjanay Vidhi- 
sudhakarUy Sudarsana-sura-drumay Bheda-vdduy Tat-hratu-nydya- 
mcdrUy Driyatvd-numdna-nirdsa, These treatises are mostly short 
papers, though a few are more elaborate. The Nydya-bhdskara is a 
refutation of the Gauda-brahmdnandi commentary on the Advaita- 
siddhiy in refutation of the Nydydmrta-taranginu It consists of 
twelve topics, and the refutations are mostly of a scholastic nature 
following the style of the new school of logic in Bengal which found 
fault with the definitions of their opponents. Some of the most im- 
portant works of this writer have been referred to in the relevant 
places of this work. 
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The Influence of the Arvars on the 
followers of Ramanuja. 

We have already referred to the Divya-prabandhas, written by 
the Arvars in Tamil, which exerted a profound influence on all 
teachers of the Srivaisnava school^. Kuresa (Tirukkurukaippiran 
Pillai) wrote a commentary of 6000 verses on a selection of Namm’- 
arvar’s one thousand verses called the Sahasra-giti. Parasara 
Bhattarya wrote a commentary of 9000 verses. Under the direc- 
tions of Kalijit (Lokacarya) Abhaya-prada-raja wrote a commentary 
of 24,000 verses. Krsnapada, pupil of Kalijit, wrote another com- 
mentary of 3600 verses. Saumya Jamatr muni wrote 12,000 verses 
interpreting the views of Namm’-arvar. The commentaries of 
Abhaya-prada-raja on the Divya-prabandhas helped the later 
teachers to understand the esoteric doctrine of the later works. The 
commentaries on the Divya-prabandhas written by Saumyajamatr 
muni, the younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, had already become 
rare in the time of Abhirama Varacarya, the translator of the 
Upadesa-ratna-mdla and the grandson of Saumya Jamatr muni. 

It is thus seen that Parasara Bhattarya, the successor of Rama- 
nuja in the pontifical chair, and his successor Vedanti Madhava, 
called also Nanjiyar, and his successor Namburi Varadaraja, called 
also Kalijit or Lokacarya I, and his successor Pillai Lokacarya, all 
wrote works dealing not so much with the interpretation of Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy, as with the interpretation of devotion as dealt 
with in the Sahasra-gUi and the Divya-prabandhas. Their writings 
are mostly in Tamil, only a few have been translated into Sanskrit, 

^ These Divya-prabatidhas are four thousand in number. Thus Poygaiy-arvSr 
wrote Mudal-tiru-vantMi of 100 stanzas; Bhutatt’-arvar, Irandam’-tiru-vantadi of 
100 stanzas; P6y-arvar, Munram-tiru-vantddi of 100 stanzas ; Tiru-mari§ai PirSn, 
Ndfi’-mukam Tiru-vantadi and Tiru-chanda-vruttam of 96 and 120 stanzas 
respectively; Madhura-kaviy-Srvar wrote Kai}ninun’‘iiruUdmhu of ii stanzas; 
Namm’-ajfvar wrote Tiru~vruttam of 100 stanzas, Tiru-vdiirlyam, Periya- 
tim-vantddi of 87 stanzas and Tini-vdy-mori of 1102 verses ; Kula-^ekhara Peru- 
mal wrote Perumdl-tirumoli of 105 stanzas, Periy-drvdr^tiruppaldtidu and Periy- 
drvdr-tirumori of 12 and 461 stanzas, Andal, Tiruppdvai and Ndcchiydr^tirumoU 
of 30 and 143 stanzas; Tondar-adi-podiy-a.rvar, Tiru-paUiy^eruchi and Tim- 
mdlai of 10 and 45 stanzas respectively; Amalanadi-piran of 

10 stanzas; Tiru-mahgaiy-aj*var wrote Periya’-timmoli of 1084 verses, TVrw- 
hkurunddniakam of 20 stanzas, Tirunedundandakam of 30 stanzas, TiruvelukUr-^ 
tirukkai of i stanza, Siriya-tirumadal of 77 stanzas and Periya-tinmadal of 148 
stanzas, thus making a total of 4000 verses in all. They are referred to in the 
Upadesd-ratna^-mdld of Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) and in its introduction by 
M. T. Narasimhiengar. 
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and in the present work notice is taken only of the Sanskrit works of 
these writers (mostly in the manuscript form) which have been 
available to the present writer. Both Pillai Lokacarya and Saumya 
Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesari, were sons of Krsnapada, but 
this Saumya Jamatr muni must be distinguished from a later 
Saumyajamatr muni, called also Yatlndrapravanacarya, who was a 
much more distinguished man. Parasara Bhattarya was probably 
born before a.d. 1078 and he died in a.d. 1165. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vedanti Madhava or Nanjiyar, who was succeeded by 
Namburi Varadaraja or Lokacarya 1 . He was succeeded by Pillai 
Lokacarya, a contemporary of Vehkatanatha, and Sruta-praka^ika- 
carya or Sudarsana Suri. It was in his time that the Mahomedans 
attacked Srirahgam. as has already been mentioned in connection 
with our account of Vehkatanatha. The Mahomedans were ex- 
pelled from Srirahgam by Goppanarya, and the image of Rahga- 
natha was re-installed in a.d. 1293. It was at this time that the 
famous Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) was born. The senior Saumya 
Jamatr muni, younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, called also 
Vadikesari, wrote some commentaries on the Divya-prahandhas, a 
work called Dipa-prakdsa, and Piyaruli-ceyalare-rahasya, He is 
referred to by the junior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vara- 
vara muni, in his JJpadesa-'ratna--mdld^ Tattva-traya-bhdsya and 
Srtvacana-bhusana'-vydkhyd. We cannot be sure whether the 
Adhyatma-^cintamaniy in which Vadhula Srinivasa is adored as his 
teacher, was written by Saumya Jamatr muni. Mahacarya also de- 
scribed himself as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa, and, if the senior 
Saumya Jamatr and Mahacarya were pupils of the same teacher, 
Mahacarya must have lived in the fourteenth century. If, however, 
the junior Saumya Jamatr wrote the Adhyatma-cintamani^ Maha- 
carya will have to be placed at a later date. 

The present writer has been able to trace only three books in 
Sanskrit by Pillai Lokacarya: Tattva-trayay Tattva-sekharay and 
Srwacana-bhusana^. The Tattva-traya is a very useful compendium 
of the Srivaisnava school of thought, in which the nature of the in- 
animate {acit)y the souls, God and their mutual relations are dealt 

^ Some of his other works are Mumuk^U'-ppadiy Prameya’-hkharay Nava- 
ratna-mdldy Tani-pranavay Prapanna-paritranay Yddrcchika-ppadi, Dvayam, 
Artka-pancakay Sdra-samgraha, Paranda-padiy Samsdra-sdmrdjyamy Snyah-pati- 
ppadiy Caramaniy Arcir-ddiy Nava-vidha-sambandha, Vide footnote in Tattva- 
iekharUy p. 70. 
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with. There is an excellent commentary by Varavara muni. The 
Tattva-sekham is a work in four chapters. The first chapter quotes 
scriptural evidences in support of the view that Narayana is the 
highest God and the ultimate cause; in the second chapter he de- 
scribes the nature of self by reference to scriptural testimony. The 
same description of the nature of self is continued in the third 
chapter. In the fourth chapter he deals with the ultimate goal of 
all souls, self-surrender to God. He says that the ultimate summum 
bonurn (purusdrtha) consists in the servitude (kainkarya) to God 
roused by love of Him {pnti-kdrita), due to the knowledge of one’s 
own nature and the nature of God in all His divine beauty, majesty, 
power and supreme excellence. Not all servitude is undesirable. 
We know in our ordinary experience that servitude through love is 
always pleasurable. In the ordinary idea of emancipation, a man 
emphasizes his own self and his own end. This is therefore inferior 
to the summum bonum in which he forgets his own self and regards 
the servitude of God as his ultimate end. Lokacarya then refutes 
the various other conceptions of the ultimate goal in other schools 
of philosophy. He also refutes the conception of the summum 
bonum as the realization of one’s own nature with a sense of supreme 
subordination {para-tantratvena svd-nubhava-mdtram na puru- 
sdrthah). This is also technically called kaivalya in the Srivaisnava 
system. Our ultimate end is not cessation of pain, but enjoyment of 
bliss. Positive bliss is our final aim. It is held that in the emanci- 
pation as described above the individual realizes himself in close 
association with God and enjoys supreme bliss thereby; but he can 
never be equal to Him. Bondage (bandha) is true and the removal of 
bondage is also true. Prapatti, or self-surrender to God, is regarded 
as a means to cessation of bondage. This prapatti may be direct 
{(I'-vyamhita) and indirect {vyavahita). In the first case the self- 
surrender is complete and absolute and done once for alH. The in- 

^ Prapatti is defined as follows : 

bhagavad-djndtivartana-nivrttubhagavad-dnukUlya-sarva’-iaktitvd-nusandhdna’- 
prabkrti^sahitafi yacnd-garhho vijrmbha-rUpa^jndna-viie^mfi; tatra jneyakdra 
livaratya nirapek^a’-sddhanatvaTpjndndkaro vyavasdyd-tmakatvam ; etac ca idstrd^ 
rthatvdt sakrt kartavyam, Tattva-sekhara^ p. 64. 

Just as the Sankarites hold that, once the knowledge regarding the unity of 
the individual with Brahman dawns through the realization of the meaning of 
such texts, there remains nothing to be done. So here also the complete self- 
surrender to God is the dawning of the nature of one’s relation to God, and, when 
this is once accomplished, there is nothing else to be done. The rest remains with 
God in His adoption of the devotee as His own. 
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direct prapatti is the continual meditation on God through love of 
Him, along with the performance of the obligatory duties and the 
non-commission of prohibited actions. This is decidedly the lower 
stage; the more deserving ones naturally follow the first method. 

The main contents of Pillai Lokacarya’s Sri-vacana-bhusaiia 
follow in a separate section in connection with the account of the 
commentary on it and sub-commentary by Saumya Jamatr muni 
(junior) and Raghuttama. The Srlvacana^-bhusana consists of 484 
small sentences longer than the iSw^r<2-phrases, but often shorter than 
ordinary philosophical sentences. Lokacarj^a followed this style in 
his other works also, such as his Tattva-traya and Tattva-sekhara. 

Ramya-jamatr muni or Saumya Jamatr muni, called also 
Manavalama muni or Periya-jiyar, was the son of Tikalakkidandan- 
tirunavIrudaiyapiran-Tatar-annar, a disciple of Pillai Lokacarya 
and grandson of Kollikavaladasar, who was also a disciple of Pillai 
Lokacarya. He was born in the Tinnevelly district in a.d. 1370 and 
lived for seventy-three years, that is till a.d. 1443. He first obtained 
training from Srlsaile^a, called also Tiru-marai Arvar, in Tiru- 
vay-mori. One of the first works of his early youth was a poem called 
Yati-rdja-vimsati, in honour of Ramanuja, which is incorporated 
and published in Varavara muni’s Dina-caryd, On account of his 
deep devotion for Ramanuja he was also known as Yatindra- 
pravana, and wrote a commentary on a short life of Ramanuja 
called Prapanna-sdvitn or Rdnianuja-nurandadi of Tiruvarangatt- 
amudandr. After completing his studies under Srisailesa he re- 
mained at Srirangam and studied the commentaries on the Divya- 
prabandhas, the Snvacana-bhiisana and other Drdvida Vedanta 
works. In his study of the Divya-prabandhas and the Gitd-ihdsya 
he was helped by his father Tatar-annar. He also studied with 
Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayinar, called also Krsnade^ika, the *$rf- 
bhdsya and ^ruta-prakdsikd. He also studied the Acarya-hrdaya 
with Annayacarya, called also Devarajaguru, of Yadavadri. He re- 
nounced the world, became a sannydsin, and attached himself to the 
Pallava-matha at Srirangam, where he built a vydkhydna-mandapa^ 
in which he used to deliver his religious lectures. He was very pro- 
ficient in the Dravida Veddnta^ produced many works in the mani- 
pravdla style (mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil), and had hundreds of 
followers. He had a son, called Ramanujarya, and a grandson, 
called Visnucitta. Of his pupils eight were very famous: Bhatta- 
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natha, Srinivasa-yati, Devarajaguru, Vadhilla Varada Narayana- 
guru, Prativadibhayankara, Ramanujaguru, Sutakhya, and Sri- 
vanacala Yogindra. These eight disciples were great teachers of 
Vedanta'^, He taught the Bhdsya to Rahgaraja. There were many 
ruling chiefs in South India who were his disciples. Among his 
works the following are noteworthy, Yati-raja-vimsati^ Gltd- 
tatparya-dipa^ a Sanskrit commentary on the Gtta^ Srt-bhdsyd- 
rathoy Taittmyo-panisad-bhasyay Para-tattva-nirnaya. He wrote 
also commentaries on the Rahasya-irayay Tattva-traya and 
vacana-bhusana of Pillai Lokacarya and the Acdrya-hrdaya of the 
senior ‘ Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesarl, brother of 
Pillai Lokacarya; commentaries Priydlvar-^tini-moriyjndna-sdra 
and Prameya-sdra of Devaraja, and the Sapta-gdthd of Viram^olai- 
ppillai; glosses on the authorities quoted in the Tattva-traya, 
Srivacana-bhiisanay and commentaries on the Divya-prabandha 
called the Idu\ many Tamil verses, such as Tiruvaymori-niirtindddiy 
Artti-prabandhUy Tiruvdrddhana-kramay and many Sanskrit 
verses. He occupied a position like that of Ramanuja, and his 
images are worshipped in most Vaisnava temples in South India. 
Many works were written about him, e.g. Varavam-muni-dina- 
carydy Varavara-muni-satakay Varavara-muni-kdvyay Varavara^ 
muni-campUy Yatindra-’pravana-prabhdvay Yatmdra-pravana-bhadra-^ 
campUy etc. His Upadesa-ratna-mdla is recited by Srivaisnavas after 
the recital of the Divya-prabandha, In his Upadesa-ratna-mala he 
gives an account of the early Arvars and the Aragiyas. It was trans- 
lated into Sanskrit verse by his grandson Abhirama-varacarya, 
whose Astddaia-bheda-nirnaya has already been noted in the present 
work. He also wrote another book called Naksatra-mdlikd in praise 
of Sathakopa^. 

Though Mr Narasimhiengar says that a commentary on the 
Srwacana-bhusana was written by Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) in 
the manipravdla style, yet the manuscript of the commentary, with a 
sub-commentary on it by Raghuttama, which was available to the 
present writer, was a stupendous volume of about 750 pages, all 
written in Sanskrit. The main contents of this work will appear in 
a separate section. 

^ See Prapannamrtay Ch. 123. 

® The present writer is indebted for some of his information regarding the 
■works of Saumya Jamatr muni to M. T, Narasimhiengar’s Introduction to the 
English translation of the Upadesa-ratna^mMd, 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF YAMUNIcSRYA 

Though in later days Bodhayanais regarded as the founder of the 
Vaisnava systems, yet, as his commentary on the Brahma-sutras is 
not now available, we may look upon Yamuna as being the earliest 
of the latter-day Vaisnava philosophers. We hear that many other 
people, such as Tanka, Dramida and Bharuchi, wrote in accordance 
with the teachings contained in the commentary of Bodhayana, en- 
deavouring to refute the views of other systems of thought. 
Dramida wrote a Bhdsya which was elaborated by Srivatsahka 
Misra and is frequently referred to by Yamuna. The sage Vakula- 
bharana, called Sathakopacarya, also wrote an elaborate treatise in 
the Tamil language on the bhakti creed, but this also is hardly 
available now. Thus the history of modern Vaisnavism should, for 
all practical purposes, begin with Yamunacarya, who flourished 
during the latter part of the tenth and the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Yamunacarya was said to be the preceptor of 
Mahapurna from whom the great Ramanuja had his initiation. 
So far as I am aware, Yamuna wrote four books, namely, Siddhi^ 
traya, Agama-prdmdnya, Purusa-^ninnaya, and Kdsmtrdgama, Of 
these only the first two have been printed. 

Yamuna’s doctrine of Soul contrasted with 
those of others. 

We have seen that from the Carvakas to the Vedantists there had 
been many schools of philosophy and each of them had its own 
theory of soul. We made but a scanty reference to Carvakism in the 
first volume, and we have generally omitted the discussions against 
Carvakism in which other systems usually indulged. The most im- 
portant of the doctrines held by the Carvakas is that there is no self 
other than the body; some of them, however, regarded the senses 
as the self, and others as Manas, They held that there were only 
four elements and that out of them life and consciousness sprang 
forth. Our notion of self also referred to the body, and there was 
no separate soul, apart from the body. The Carvaka literature 
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has, however, vanished from India, and we can know only from 
references in other works that their original writings were also in 
the form of Sutras'^, 

Yamuna’s philosophy was directly opposed to the doctrine of 
the Carvakas. It is best therefore that we should deal here with 
Yamuna’s theory of soul in connection with the pretensions of the 
Carvakas. Yamuna takes his stand on the notion of self-conscious- 
ness. He says that our preception I know” distinctly points to the 
self as the subject, as distinguished from the perception of the body 
as “this is my body,” which is closely akin to other objective per- 
ceptions such as “this is a jug,” “this is a piece of cloth.” When I 
restrain my senses from external objects and concentrate myself on 
myself, I have still the notion of my self as “I,” which arises in me 
without the least association of my hands or feet or any other parts 
of the body. The body as a whole cannot be said to be indicated by 
my perception, when none of the parts of the body shine forth in it. 
Even when I say “I am fat,” “I am lean,” the notion of “I” does 
not refer to the external fat or lean body, but to some mysterious 
entity within me with which the body is wrongly associated. We 
should not forget that we also say “this is my body” as we should 
say “this is my house,” where the body is spoken of as being dif- 
ferent from the self as any external object. But it may be objected 
that we also say “my self” {niamdtmd); but this is only a linguistic 
usage which expresses that difference, whereas the entity perceived 
is just the same and identical. The confusion which is felt in the 
fact that the notion of “ I ” refers to the body is due to this, that the 
self has no perceivable shape or form as have ordinary external ob- 
jects (such as jug, cloth, etc.), by virtue of which they are dis- 
tinguished from one another. Those who are not sufficiently dis- 
criminating cannot rest content with the formless self, and conse- 
quently confuse the soul with the body, more particularly because 
they find that corresponding to any and every desire of the soul 
there is a corresponding change of the body. They think that, since, 
corresponding to any mental change, such as new feeling, thought, 
or desire, there is a corresponding physical or physiological change 
of the body, there is no other soul different from the body. But, if 

^ The first sUtra of Brhaspati is atha taUvarji vydkhydsydmah ; the second is 
prithivy-ap-tejo-vdyur iti tativdni and the third is tehhyai caitanywp Mtivddi'- 
bhyo mada^aktivau 
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we try to find out by a deeper self-introspection what we mean by 
‘‘I/’ we find that it is an entity, as the subject, as the “ I,’’ as distinct 
from the objects which are not self and which are indicated as this 
or that. Had the notion “I know” referred to the body, the bodily 
parts would surely have been manifested in the notion, as external 
objects shine forth in all external perception as this or that. But it 
is not so; on the contrary, by introspection I find that the self is an 
entity which is independent in itself, and all other things of the 
world are for the sake of my self; I am the enjoyer^ whereas every- 
thing else is the object of my enjoyment; I am not for the sake of 
any body; I am an end in myself and never a means for anything 
else {a-pardrtha). All combinations and collocations are for the 
sake of another, whom they serve; the self is neither the result of 
any collocation nor does it exist for the sake of serving another. 

Moreover, consciousness cannot be regarded as being a product 
of the body. Consciousness cannot be thought to be like an in- 
toxicating property, the product of the four elements ; for the com- 
bination of the four elements cannot produce any and every sort of 
power. There is a limit to the effects that a certain cause can pro- 
duce ; in the production of the intoxicating property it is the atoms 
which happen to possess that property; intoxication is not to be 
compared with consciousness; nor has it any similarity to any 
physical effect; nor can it be thought that there are atoms in which 
the property of consciousness is generated. Had consciousness been 
the result of any chemical change, such as we find in the produc- 
tion of the red colour by the combination of lime with catechu, 
there would have been particles of consciousness {caitanyd) pro- 
duced, and our consciousness would then have been the sum total 
of those particles of consciousness, as in the case of any material 
chemical product; the red colour produced by the combination of 
lime with catechu belongs to an object every particle of which is 
red; so, if consciousness had been a chemical product of the 
material of this body, there would have been generated some 
particles of consciousness, and thus there would have been per- 
ceptions of many selves in accordance with each particle of con- 
sciousness, and there would be no identity of consciousness and 
experience. Thus it must be admitted that consciousness belongs 
to an entity, the soul, which is different from the body. 

Nor can consciousness belong to the senses; for, if it belonged 
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to each of the senses, then that which was perceived by one sense 
(e,g. the eye) could not be perceived by another sense (e.g. the touch), 
and there would not rise the consciousness “I touch that which I 
had seen before.’’ If all the senses together produced conscious- 
ness, then we could not perceive anything with one sense (e.g. the 
eye), nor could we have any consciousness, or the memory of the 
object of any particular sense after that sense was lost; when a man 
was blinded, he would lose all consciousness, or would never re- 
member the objects which he had seen before with his eyes. 

Nor can the manas be regarded as dtman \ for it is only an organ 
accepted as accounting for the fact that knowledge is produced in 
succession and not in simultaneity. If it is said that the manas 
may be regarded as being a separate organ by which it can know 
in succession, then practically the self, or dtman^ is admitted ; the 
only difference being this, that the Carvakas call manas what we 
(Yamuna and his followers) call dtman. 

The Vijndnavddin Buddhists held that knowledge, while self- 
manifesting, also manifested the objects and so knowledge should 
be regarded as the self (dtman). Against these Buddhists Yamuna 
held that, if any permanent seat of knowledge was not admitted, 
then the phenomenon of personal identity and recognition could 
not be explained by the transitory states of self-manifesting know- 
ledge; if each knowledge came and passed, how could one identify 
one’s present experiences with the past, if there were only flowing 
states of knowledge and no persons ? Since there was no perma- 
nence, it could not be held that any knowledge persisted as an 
abiding factor on the basis of which the phenomenon of self- 
identity or recognition could be explained. Each knowledge being 
absent while others came, there was no chance of even an illusion 
of sameness on grounds of similarity. 

The doctrine of the Sankara school, that there is one qualityless 
permanent pure consciousness, is regarded by Yamuna as being 
against all experience. Thus, consciousness is always felt as be- 
longing to a person and as generated, sustained for a time, and then 
lost. At the time of deep sleep we all cease to possess knowledge, 
and this is demonstrated by our impression on waking that we have 
slept for so long, without consciousness. If the antahkarana, which 
the Advaitins regard as the substratum of the notion of ‘T,” had 
been submerged during the sleep, then there could not have been 
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on waking the notion that “I slept so long.” Nobody has ever ex- 
perienced any pure knowledge. Knowledge as such must belong 
to somebody. The Sahkarites say that the rise of knowledge means 
the identity of the knowledge with the objects at the time. But this 
is not so; for the truth of the knowledge of an object is always with 
reference to its limitations of time and space and not to the in- 
trinsic quality of the thing or the knowledge. The assertion also that 
knowledge is permanent is without any foundation; for whenever 
any knowledge arises it always does so in time and under the limita- 
tions of time. Nobody has ever experienced any knowledge divested 
of all forms. Knowledge must come to us either as perception or 
as inference, etc.; but there cannot be any knowledge which is 
absolutely devoid of any forms or modifications and absolutely 
qualityless. The Sankarites regard the self as pure consciousness or 
anubhutiy but it is apparent that the self is the agent of anubhutiy or 
the knower, and not knowledge or pure consciousness. Again, as in 
Buddhism, so in Sankarism, the question of recognition remains 
unsolved; for recognition or personal continuity of experience 
means that the knower existed in the past and is existing even now 
— as when we say, “I have experienced this” — but, if the self is 
pure consciousness only, then there cannot be any perceiver per- 
sisting in the past as well as in the present, and the notion “I have 
experienced this” is not explained, but only discarded as being 
illusory. The consciousness of things, however, is never generated 
in us as ‘‘I am consciousness,” but as have the consciousness of 
this”; if all forms were impure impositions on pure consciousness, 
then the changes would have taken place in the consciousness, and 
instead of the form ‘‘I have consciousness” the proper form of 
knowledge ought to have been “I am consciousness.” The San- 
karites also hold that the notion of the knower is an illusory im- 
position on the pure consciousness. If that be so, the consciousness 
itself may be regarded as an illusory imposition; if it is said that the 
pure consciousness is not an imposition, since it lasts till the end — 
the stage of emancipation — ^then, since the result of right know- 
ledge (tattvafndna) is this, that the self ceases to be a knower, false 
knowledge should be welcomed rather than such a right knowledge. 
The notion “ I know” proves the self to be a knower and apart from 
a knower so manifested no pure consciousness can be experienced. 
The notion “I” at once distinguishes the knower from the body, 
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the senses, the manas, or even the knowledge. Such a self is also 
called a sdkst (perceiver), as all objects are directly perceived by it. 

The SdTukhya view is that it is the ahankdra or btiddhi which may 
be regarded as the knower; for these are but products oiprakrti^ and 
thus non-intelligent in themselves. The light of pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as falling on them and thereby making them 
knowers by the reflection of its light; for reflection can only 
happen with reference to visible objects. Sometimes it is held by the 
Sahkarites that true consciousness is permanent and unchangeable, 
that the ego {ahankdra) derives its manifestation from that and yet 
reveals that in association with itself, just as a mirror or the surface 
of water reflects the sun; and, when these limitations of ahankdra, 
etc., are merged during deep sleep, the self shines forth in its own 
natural light and bliss. This also is unintelligible; for if tht ahah-- 
kdra, etc., had all been manifested by the pure consciousness, how 
can they again in their turn manifest the consciousness itself? 
Actually it cannot be imagined what is the nature of that mani- 
festation which pure consciousness is made to have by the dhah-‘ 
kdra, since all ordinary analogies fail. Ordinarily things are said to 
be manifested when obstructions which veil them are removed, or 
when a lamp destroys darkness, or when a mirror reflects an object; 
but none of these analogies is of any use in understanding how 
consciousness could be manifested by ahankdra. If, again, con- 
sciousness requires something else to manifest it, then it ceases to 
be self-manifesting and becomes the same as other objects. It is 
said that the process of knowledge runs on by successive removals 
of ajndna from the consciousness. Ajndna {nafhdna — not know- 
ledge) may be understood as absence of knowledge or as the mo- 
ment when some knowledge is going to rise, but such an ajndna 
cannot obstruct consciousness; the Sankarites hold, therefore, that 
there is an indefinable positive ajndna which forms the stuff of the 
world. But all this is sheer nonsense. That which manifests any- 
thing cannot make that thing appear as a part of itself, or as its own 
manifestation. The ego, or cannot also manifest another 

consciousness (which is different from it) in such a way that that 
consciousness shall appear as its own manifestation. So it has to be 
admitted that the self is not pure consciousness, but the self- 
conscious ego which appears in all our experience. The state of 
deep sleep {susupti) is often put forward as an example of pure 
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consciousness being found unassociated with other limitations of 
ego, etc. But this is not possible, as we have already seen. More- 
over, when the later experience of the waking moment testifies that 
‘‘I did not know anything,” it can well be urged that there was ho 
pure consciousness during deep sleep; but that the ego existed is 
proved by the fact that at the waking moment the perception which 
identifies the ego (ahankdra) as the self, also testifies that the ego as 
the self had persisted during deep sleep. The self which shines 
forth in us as the ego therefore remains the same during deep sleep ; 
but it has no knowledge at that time. After rising from deep sleep 
we feel /‘I did not know anything, I did not know even myself.” 
The Sahkarites assert the experience that during deep sleep there 
is no knowledge even of the ego. This, however, is hardly true; for 
the perception ‘‘I did not know even myself” means that during 
deep sleep all the personal associations (e.g. as belonging to a par- 
ticular family, as occupying a particular position, etc.) were absent, 
and not that the ego itself was absent. When the self is conscious of 
itself, there is the notion of the ‘T,” as in ‘'I am conscious of my- 
self.” During deep sleep also, when no other objects are mani- 
fested, there is the self which is conscious of itself as the ego or the 
“I.” If during emancipation there was no consciousness as the 
self, the ego, the ^‘I,” then it is the same almost as the absolute 
nihilism of the Buddhists. The sense of ‘T,” the ego, is not a mere 
quality extraneously imposed on the self, but the very nature of the 
self. Even knowledge shines forth as a quality of this ego or 
as when we say “I know it.” It is the I ” who possesses the know- 
ledge. Knowledge thus appears to be a quality of the “ I.” But no 
experience of ours ever demonstrates that ‘‘I” is a quality of pure 
knowledge. We say “ I have this knowledge” and not that the know- 
ledge has the ‘"I.” If there is no ‘‘I,” no one who experiences, no 
subject who is existent during emancipation, who would strive to 
attain emancipation? If even the “I” is annihilated after emanci- 
pation, who would care to take all the trouble, or suffer the religious 
restraints, etc., for such an undesirable state? If even “I” should 
cease to exist, why should I care for such a nihilistic state ? What 
am I to do with pure consciousness, when “I” ceases to exist? To 
say that ‘‘I” is such an object as ‘*you” or “he” or “this” or 
“that,” and that this “I” is illuminated by pure consciousness, is 
preposterously against all experience. The “I” manifests of itself 
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without the help of any other manifesting agency, now as well as 
during emancipation; for the manifestation of the self has always 
the sole form of ‘"I”; and, if during emancipation the self mani- 
fests, it must do so as ''IT From the sacred texts also we find that 
the emancipated sages, Vamadeva and Manu, thought of their own 
selves as the “L’* Even God is not devoid of this notion of His 
personality as ‘‘I,’* as is attested by the Upanisad sayings, in which 
He declares: "1 have created this world.” The notion of ‘H” is 
false when it is identified with the body and other extraneous as- 
sociations of birth, social rank, etc., and when it gives rise to pride 
and boastfulness. It is this kind of ahankdra which has been re- 
garded as false in the scriptures. The notion " 1 ” when it refers to 
the self, is, indeed, the most accurate notion that we can have. 

All our perceptions of pleasure and pain also are manifested as 
qualities of the “I,” the self. The manifests itself to itself and 
hence must be regarded as being of non-material stuff (ajada). The 
argument, that since the notion of "V is taken along with know- 
ledge {sahopalambha)y knowledge alone exists, and that ‘‘ I ” is not dif- 
ferent from it, may well be repudiated by turning the table and with 
the same argument declaring that "V* alone exists and that there is 
no knowledge. All persons experience that knowledge is felt to be 
as distinct from the “I,” the knower, as the known object. To say 
that self is self-manifesting by nature is not the same thing as to say 
that the self is knowledge by nature; for the self is independent of 
knowledge; knowledge is produced as a result of the perceptual 
process involving sense-contact, etc.; the self is the knower, the 
which knows things and thereby possesses knowledge. 

The ‘‘I,” the knower, the self, manifests itself directly by self- 
consciousness; and hence those who have attempted to demonstrate 
the self by inference have failed to do so. Thus, the Naiyayikas 
think that the self is proved as that in which qualities such as 
knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, etc., inhere. But, even though by 
such an inference we may know that there is something in which 
the qualities inhere, it cannot be inferred therefrom that this thing 
is the self in us. Since nothing else is found in which knowledge, 
willing, etc., might inhere, it may as well be argued that knowledge, 
etc., are not qualities at all, or that there is no law that qualities must 
necessarily inhere in a thing. They are regarded as gums (qualities) 
only by their technical definition ; and the Naiyayikas can accept these 
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SLSgtmaSy and on that ground infer that there must be some other entity, 
self (which is not testified by any other proof), as the basis in which 
the aforesaid gunas may inhere. It is hardly justifiable to accept a 
new substance, soul (which cannot be obtained by any other proof), 
simply on the ground that there must be some basis in which 
must inhere; it is the maxim of the opponents that gunas must exist 
in some substance and that there are knowledge, willing, etc., which 
they are pleased to call gunas ; one cannot take further advantage in 
holding thereby that, since there is no other substance in which 
these so-called gunas (knowledge, willing, etc.) might inhere, the 
existence of some other substance as the self must be inferred. 

The Samkhyists also make the same mistake, when they hold 
that all the movements of this non-intelligent prakrti must be for 
the sake of the purusa, for whom the prakrti is working. The objec- 
tion to such a view is this, that even though such entities for which 
the prakrti is working may be inferred, yet that cannot prove that 
those entities are not themselves also combinations of many things 
and objects requiring further superintendents for themselves; or 
that the purusas should be the same pure intelligence as they are 
required to be. Moreover, that alone can be the end of a certain 
combination of events or things, which can be in some way bene- 
fited, moved or affected by those combinations. But the purusas y 
as the passive pure intelligence, cannot in any way be affected by 
the prakrti. How then can they be regarded as the end for which 
the prakrti works ? The mere illusion, the mere semblance on the 
part of the purusa of being affected or benefited cannot be regarded 
as a reality, so that by it the purposes of the movements of the 
prakrti might be realized. Moreover, these so-called affections, or 
illusions of affection, themselves belong to prakrti and not to the 
purusas; for the purusas y as pure intelligences, are without the 
slightest touch of modifications of the gunas. All mental modifica- 
tions are, according to the Sdtnkhyay but modifications of the buddhiy 
which, being unintelligent, cannot be subject to illusion, error, oi 
mistake. Moreover, no explanation can be found in the supposition 
that the reflection of the purusas falls upon the buddhi; for, as the 
purusa is not a visible object, it cannot be reflected in the buddhi. 
If it is said that there is no real reflection, but the buddhi becomes 
like the pure intelligence, the purusuy then that also is not possible; 
for, if the buddhi is to become as qualityless as the purusaSy then all 
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mental states have to be abrogated. If it is said that the buddhi does 
not become like pure intelligence, but as if it was as intelligent as 
thtpurusa, then that also is not possible; for purusa is according to 
the Sdmkhya pure intelligence, not intelligent. There is no in- 
telligent knower in the Sdrnkhya^ and that is its trouble. If it is said 
that what is meant by the belief t\x2itpurusa is the end of all guna- 
movements is simply this, that, though it is absolutely incapable of 
any change or transformation, yet by its very presence it sets the 
gtinas in motion and is thus the end for which all the guna modifica- 
tions take place, just as if the purusa were a king for whom the 
whole dominion works and fights. But since the purusa, unaffected 
by them, is only the seer of them all, this also is not possible ; for the 
analogy does not hold, since the king is really benefited by the 
movements of the people of his dominions but the purusa, which 
merely implies seeing, cannot be regarded as a seer. 

The nature of the self, as we have described it, is also attested 
by the verdict of the Upanisads, This self is directly revealed in its 
own notion as ‘"I,” and pleasure, pain, attachment, antipathy are 
but its states, which are also revealed along with the revelation of 
its own self as the “I.’’ This self is not, however, perceived by any 
of the senses or even by the organ manas, as Kumarila supposed. 
For the question arises as to when, if the self is believed to be per- 
ceived by the manas, that takes place? It cannot take place pre- 
cisely at the moment when the knowledge of an object arises; for 
then the notions of the self and the objects, as they occur at the 
same moment, could not so appear that one (the self) was the 
cognizer or determiner, and the others (the objects) were the cog- 
nized or the determined. If the knowledge of the objects and the self 
arose at two different moments as separate acts, it would be difficult 
to conceive how they could be related as cognizer and cognized. So 
it cannot be held that the self, though it always manifests itself to us 
in self-consciousness, could yet be perceived by any of the senses or 
th.t manas. Again, Kumarila held that knowledge was a new product, 
and that when, as a result of certain sense activities, knowledge or 
tfitjudna movement was generated in us, there was also produced 
an illumination {jndtatd or prdkatya) in objects in association with 
the self, and that from such an illumination thtjndna-kriyd or know- 
ledge movement could be inferred, and the self, as being the pos- 
sessor of this knowledge, could be perceived by the manas. But such 
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a theory that the self is conscious not by itself, but by an extraneous 
introduction of knowledge, is hardly acceptable; for no one im- 
agines that there exists in him such a difference when he perceives 
a thing which he had not before that perception. Moreover, since 
the act of knowledge did not directly reveal the self, there might 
^also be doubts as to whether the self knew things or not, and the 
self would not shine forth directly in all conscious experience, as 
it is found to do. 

Again, some hold that the self is known from the objective con- 
sciousness and not directly by itself. It is easy to see that this can 
hardly be accepted as true; for how can objective consciousness, 
which refers to the objects, in any way produce the consciousness 
of the self? According to this view it is difficult to prove even the 
existence of knowledge; for this, since it 'is not self-manifested, 
requires something else to manifest it; if it is thought that it is self- 
manifesting, then we should expect it to be manifested to all per- 
sons and at all times. It may be said that, though knowledge is 
self-manifesting, yet it can be manifested only in connection with 
the person in whom it inheres, and not in connection with all per- 
sons. If that be so, it really comes to this, that knowledge can be- 
come manifested only through its connection with a someone who 
knows. If, in answer to this, it is said that knowledge does not re- 
quire its connection with a person for its own existence, but only 
for its specific illumination as occurring with reference to a certain 
subject and object, then that cannot be proved. We could have 
accepted it if we had known any case in which pure consciousness 
or knowledge had been found apart from its specific references of 
subject and object. If it is still asserted that consciousness cannot 
be separated from its self-manifesting capacities, then it may also 
be pointed out that consciousness is never found separated from 
the person, the subject, or the knower who possesses it. Instead of 
conceding the self-manifesting power to the infinite number of 
states of consciousness, is it not better to say that the self-mani- 
festation of consciousness proceeds from the self-conscious agent, 
the subject and determiner of all conscious experiences? Even if 
the states of consciousness had been admitted as self-manifesting, 
that would not explain how the self could be self-manifesting on 
that account. If, however, the self, the knower of all experiences, 
be admitted as self-manifesting, then the manifestation of the con- 
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scious experiences becomes easily explained; for the self is the per- 
ceiver of all experiences. All things require for their manifestation 
another category which does not belong to their class; but since also 
there is nothing on which the self can depend for its consciousness, 
it has to be admitted that the self is a self-manifesting intelligent 
entity. Thus the jug does not require for its manifestation another 
jug, but a light, which belongs to an altogether different class. The 
light also does not require for its manifestation another light, or the 
jug which it manifests, but the senses; the senses again depend on 
consciousness for the manifestation of their powers. Consciousness, 
in its turn, depends upon the self; without inhering in the self it 
cannot get itself manifested. The self, however, has nothing else to 
depend upon; its self-manifestation, therefore, does not depend on 
anything else. 

The states of consciousness have thus to be regarded as being 
states of the self, which by its connection with different objects 
manifests them as this or that consciousness. Knowledge of this or 
that object is thus but different states of consciousness, which itself 
again is a characteristic of the self. 

If consciousness had not been an inseparable quality or es- 
sential characteristic of the self, then there might have been a time 
when the self could have been experienced as being devoid of con- 
sciousness; a thing which is so related with another thing that it 
never exists without it must necessarily be an essential and in- 
separable characteristic thereof. It cannot be said that this general- 
ization does not hold, since we are conscious of our self in connec- 
tion with the body, which is not an essential characteristic of the 
self; for the consciousness of the self as “I,’’ or as “I know,’’ is 
not necessarily connected with a reference to, or association with, 
the body. Again, it cannot be said that, if consciousness were an 
essential and inseparable characteristic of the self, then the states 
of unconsciousness in deep sleep and swoon could not be explained; 
for there is nothing to prove that there is no consciousness of the 
knowing self during those so-called stages of unconsciousness. We 
feel on waking that we had no consciousness at the time because 
we cease to have any memory of it. The reason therefore why states 
of unconsciousness are felt in the waking stage to be so is this, that 
we have no memory of those states. Memory is only possible when 
certain objects are apprehended and the impression of these ob- 
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jects of consciousness is left in the mind, so that through them the 
object of memory may be remembered. During deep sleep no ob- 
jects are perceived, and no impressions are left, and, as a result, we 
cease to have any memory of those states. The self then remains 
with its characteristic self-consciousness, but without the con- 
sciousness of anything else. The self-conscious self does not leave 
any impression on the organs of the psychosis, the manas^ etc., as 
they all then cease to act. It is easy to understand that no impres- 
sion can be made upon the self ; for, if it could and if impressions 
had been continually heaped on the self, then such a self could 
never manage to get rid of them and could never attain emancipa- 
tion. Moreover, it is the characteristic of the phenomenon of 
memory that, when a perception has once been perceived, but is 
not being perceived continually, it can be remembered now, when 
those past impressions are revived by association of similar per- 
ceptions. ’ But the self-conscious self has always been the same and 
hence there cannot be any memory of it. The fact that on waking 
from deep sleep one feels that one has slept happily does not prove 
that there was actually any consciousness of happiness during deep 
sleep; it is only a happy organic feeling of the body resulting from 
sound sleep which is interpreted or rather spoken of as being the 
enjoyment of happiness during deep sleep. We say, ‘T am the same 
as I was yesterday,” but it is not the self that is remembered, but 
the particular time association that forms the content of memory. 

Perception of objects is generated in us when consciousness 
comes in contact with the physical objects in association with this 
or that sense of perception. It is on that account that, though the 
self is always possessed of its self-consciousness, yet it is only when 
the consciousness of the self is in touch with an external object in 
association with a sense-organ that we get that particular sense- 
perception. This self is not all-pervading, but of an atomic size; 
when it comes in association with any particular sense, we acquire 
that particular sense-perception. This explains the fact that no two 
perceptions can be acquired simultaneously: where there is an ap- 
pearance of simultaneity, there is only a succession of acquirement 
so rapid that changes cannot be noticed. Had the soul been all- 
pervading, we should have had the knowledge of all things at once, 
since the soul was in touch with all things. Thus it is proved that 
the self has consciousness as its essential characteristic; knowledge 
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or consciousness is never produced in it, but when the obstructions 
are removed and the self comes into touch with the objects, the 
consciousness of these objects shines forth. 

God and the World. 

As we have already noted, the Mimamsists do not admit the ex- 
istence of Isvara, Their antitheistic arguments, which we have not 
considered, can be dealt with here in contrast to Yamuna’s doc- 
trine of Isvara, They say that an omniscient Isvara cannot be ad- 
mitted, since such an assumption cannot be proved, and there are, 
indeed, many objections to the hypothesis. For how can such a 
perception of omniscience be acquired? Surely it cannot be ac- 
quired by the ordinary means of perception; for ordinary per- 
ception cannot give one the knowledge of all things present and 
past, before and far beyond the limits of one’s senses. Also the per- 
ception of Isvara generally ascribed to the Yogins cannot be ad- 
mitted; for it is impossible that the Yogin should perceive past 
things and things beyond the limits of his senses, by means of his 
sense-organs. If mind {antahkarana) be such that it can perceive 
all sense-objects without the aid of the senses, then what is the use 
at all of the senses? Of course it is true that by great concentration 
one can perceive things more clearly and distinctly; but no amount 
of concentration or any other process can enable a man to hear by 
the eye or to perceive things without the help of the senses. Omni- 
science is therefore not possible, and we have not by our senses 
seen any such omniscient person as Isvara. His existence cannot be 
proved by inference; for, since He is beyond all perceptible things, 
there cannot be any reason (hetu) which we could perceive as being 
associated with Him and by reason of which we could make Him the 
subject of inference. It is urged by the Naiyayikas that this world, 
formed by collocation of parts, must be an effect in itself, and it is 
argued that, like all other effects, this also must have taken place 
under the superintendence of an intelligent person who had a 
direct experience of world materials. But this is not necessary ; for 
it may very well be conceived that the atoms, etc., have all been 
collocated in their present form by the destinies of men {adrsta ) — 
according to the karma, of all the men in the world. The karmas of 
merit and demerit exist in us all, and they are moulding the world- 
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process, though these cannot be perceived by us. The world may 
thus be regarded as a product of the karmas of men and not of 
livara, whom no one has ever perceived. Moreover, why should 
Isvara, who has no desire to satisfy, create this world ? This world, 
with all the mountains, rivers and oceans, etc., cannot be regarded 
as an effect produced by any one. 

Yamuna follows the method of the Nydya and tries to prove 
that the world is an effect, and, as such, must have been produced 
by an intelligent person who had a direct knowledge of the 
materials. He also has a direct knowledge of the dharma (merit) 
and adharma (demerit) of men, in accordance with which He cre- 
ates the whole world and establishes an order by which every man 
may have only such experiences as he deserves. He, by His mere 
desire, sets all the world in motion. He has no body, but still He 
carries on the functioning of His desire by His manas. He has to be 
admitted as a person of infinite knowledge and power; for other- 
wise how could He create this world and establish its order? 

The Sankarites had held that, when the Upanisads say that no- 
thing exists but one Brahman, it means that Brahman alone exists 
and the world is false; but that is not the sense. It means simply 
that there is no other Isvara but Isvara, and that there is none else 
like Him. When the Upanisads declare that Brahman is all that we 
see and that He is the sole material of the world, it does not mean 
that everything else does not exist and that the qualityless Brahman 
is the only reality. If I say there is one sun,' it does not mean that 
He has no rays; if I say there are the seven oceans, it does not mean 
that the oceans have no ripples, etc. The only meaning that such 
passages can have is that the world has come out of Him, like sparks 
from fire, and that in Him the world finds its ultimate rest and 
support; from Him all things of the world — the fire, the wind, the 
earth — have drawm their powers and capacities, and without His 
power they would have been impotent to do anything. If, on the 
contrary, it is held that the whole world is false, then the whole 
experience has to be sacrificed, and, as the knowledge of Brahman 
also forms a part of this experience, that also has to be sacrificed as 
false. All the Vedanta dialectic employed to prove that the per- 
ception of difference is false is of very little use to us; for our ex- 
perience shows that we perceive differences as well as relations. 
We perceive the blue colour, the lotus, and also that the lotus has 
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the blue colour; so the world and the individuals may also be con- 
ceived in accordance with the teaching of the Upanisads as being 
inseparably related to Him. This meaning is, indeed, more legiti- 
mate than the conception which would abolish all the world mani- 
festation, and the personality of all individual persons, and would 
remain content only to indicate the identity of their pure in- 
telligence with the pure intelligence of Brahman. There is not any 
pure, all-absorbing, qualityless intelligence, as the Sahkarites assert; 
for to each of us different and separate ideas are being directly 
manifested, e.g. our feelings of individual pleasures and pains. If 
there were only one intelligence, then everything should have shone 
forth simultaneously for all times. Again, this intelligence is said to 
be both Being {sat)^ intelligence (cit), and bliss (dnanda). If this 
tripartite form be accepted, it will naturally destroy the monistic 
doctrine which the Sahkarites try to protect so zealously. If, how- 
ever, they assert that these are not separate forms or qualities, but 
all three represent one identical truth, the Brahman, then that also 
is not possible; for how can bliss be the same as intelligence? 
Pleasure and intelligence are experienced by all of us to be entirely 
different. Thus, in whichever way we try to scrutinize the Sahkarite 
doctrines, we find that they are against all experiences and hardly 
stand the strain of a logical criticism. It has, therefore, to be ad- 
mitted that our notions about the external world are correct and 
give us a true representation of the external world. The manifold 
world of infinite variety is therefore not merely an illusory ap- 
pearance, but true, as attested by our sense-experience. 

Thus the ultimate conclusion of Yamuna’s philosophy demon- 
strates that there are, on the one side, the self-conscious souls, and, 
on the other, the omniscient and all powerful I^vara and the mani- 
fold external world. These three categories are real. He hints in 
some places that the world may be regarded as being like sparks 
coming out of Isvara; but he does not elaborate this thought, and 
it is contradicted by other passages, in which Isvara is spoken of as 
the fashioner of the world system, in accordance with the Nyaya 
doctrine. From the manner in which he supports the Nyaya 
position with regard to the relation of Ij^vara and the world, both in 
the Siddhi-traya and in the Agama-^prdmdnya^ it is almost certain 
that his own attitude did not differ much from the Nyaya attitude, 
which left the duality of the world and Ihara absolutely unre- 
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solved. It appears, therefore, that (so far as we can judge from his 
Siddhi-traya) Yamuna’s main contribution consists in establishing 
the self-consciousness of the soul. The reality of the external world 
and the existence of Isvara had been accepted in previous systems 
also. Yamuna thus gives us hardly any new ideas about Isvara and 
His relation to the souls and the world. He does not make inquiry 
into the nature of the reality of the world, and rests content with 
proving that the world-appearance is not false, as the Sahkarites 
supposed. He says in one place that he does not believe in the ex- 
istence of the partless atoms of the Naiyayikas. The smallest particle 
of matter is the trasarenu^ the specks of dust that are found to move 
in the air when the sun’s rays come in through a chink or hole. But 
he does not say anything more than this about the ultimate nature 
of the reality of the manifold world or how it has come to be what 
it is. He is also silent about the methods which a person should 
adopt for procuring his salvation, and the nature and character- 
istics of that state. 

Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya^ tried to establish that the 
Panca-’rdtra-samhitd had the same validity as the Vedas, since it was 
uttered by Isvara himself. Visnu, or Vasudeva, has been praised in 
the Purusa-sukta and in other places of the Vedas as the supreme 
Lord. The Pdsupata-tantra of the Saivas is never supported by the 
Vedas, and thus the validity of the Pdsupata-tantra cannot be com- 
pared with that of the Pancardtra-samhitd. 

God according to Ramanuja, Venkatanatha 
and Lokacarya. 

Bhaskara had said that, though Isvara is possessed of all good 
qualities and is in Himself beyond all impurities, yet by His ^akti 
(power) He transformed Himself into this world, and, as all con- 
ditions and limitations, all matter and phenomena are but His 
power, it is He who by His power appears as an ordinary soul and 
at last obtains emancipation as well. Ramanuja holds that on this 
view there is no essential form of Brahman which transcends the 
limits of all bonds, the power {Sakti) which manifests itself as all 
phenomena. Brahman, being always associated with the power 
which exists as the world-phenomena, becomes necessarily subject 
to all the defects of the phenomenal world. Moreover, when a 
Sakti^ or power of Brahman, is admitted, how can Brahman be said 
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to suffer any transformation ? Even if the (power) be regarded as 

its transformation, even then it cannot be accepted that it {Brahman) 
should combine with its Sakti to undergo a worldly transformation. 

Another Vedantist (probably Yadavaprakasa, the Preceptor of 
Ramanuja in his early days) held that Brahman, in its own essence, 
transformed itself into the world; this theory also is open to the 
objection that the Brahman, being transformed into the world, be- 
comes subject to all the impurities and defects of the world. Even 
if it is held that in one part it is transcendent and possesses in- 
numerable good qualities and in another suffers from the impurities 
associated with its transformation into the world, then also that 
which is so impure in one part cannot have its impurity so counter- 
balanced by the purity of its other half that it can be called Isvara, 

Ramanuja, therefore, holds that all the changes and transforma- 
tions take place in the body of the Isvara and not in His essence. 
So Isvara^ in His pure essence, is ever free from all impurities, and 
the possessor of all the best qualities, untouched by the phe- 
nomenal disturbances with which His body alone is associated. The 
matter which forms the stuff of the external world is not what the 
Sdmkhya calls the guna substances, but simply the prakrti or the 
primeval causal entity, possessing diverse qualities which may be 
classified under three different types — the sattva, the rajas and the 
iamas. This prakrti, however, in its fine essence, forms the body of 
Isvara and is moved into all its transformations by Isvara Himself. 
When He withholds prakrti from all its transformations and annuls 
all its movement, we have the state of pralaya, in which Isvara 
exists in the kdrana or causal state, holding within Him tht prakrti 
in its subtle state as His body. Prakrti is a body as well as a mode 
{prakdra) of Isvara, and, when it is in a manifested condition, we 
have the state of creation. Prakrti undergoes its transformations 
into tan-mdtra, akankdra, etc. ; but these are yet the subtle sub- 
stance forming parts of Isvara'^ body. The transformations through 
which prakrti passes in the origination of tan-mdtra, akankdra, etc. , 
are not the results of the collocation of th.t guna reals, as we saw in the 
case of the Sdmkhya, but may be regarded as the passing of prakrti 
through different stages, each stage being marked out by the special 
character of thei prakrti while passing through that stage. The word 
guna here has then its ordinary meaning of quality; and it is sup- 
posed that the prakrti, as it is moved by livara, continues to ac- 
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quire new qualities. The present state of the world also represents 
prakrti in a particular state wherein it has acquired the qualities 
which we note in the phenomenal world of ours. 

We have seen before that the existence of Isvara was inferred 
by Yamuna on Nyaya lines. But Ramanuja thinks that there is as 
much to be said in favour of the existence as against it. Thus he 
says that, even supposing that the hills, etc., are effects, it cannot be 
said that they were all created by one person; for even all jugs are 
not made by the same person ; Isvara may also be denied, after the 
Sdmkhya mode, and it may be imagined that in accordance with 
the Karma of men the world arose out of a combination of the 
original gunas. There is thus as much to be said against the ex- 
istence of Isvara as in favour of it. Ramanuja holds that Isvara 
cannot be proved by inference, but is to be admitted on the 
authority of the sacred texts The Nyaya and Yoga, moreover, 
conceived Isvara to be only the nimitta-kdrana, or instrumental 
cause; but according to Ramanuja Isvara is all-pervading in all 
space and in all time. This all-pervasiveness of God does not mean 
that His reality is the only reality everywhere, or that He is identical 
with the world-reality, and all else is false. It means, as Sudar- 
sanacarya has said in his Sruta-prakdsikd on the Rdmdnuja-bhdsyay 
2nd sutra, that there is no measure with which He may be limited 
by any spatial relation. Varada and Narayana, however, and 
Vehkatanatha, agree in interpreting all-pervasiveness as the ab- 
sence of any limit to His good qualities {iyad-gunaka iti pariccheda- 
rahitaKf. There is nothing else than Isvara! s body, so by His body 
also he may be conceived as pervading the whole world. Thus, 
Isvara is not only nimitta-kdrana but also iipddana-kdranay or 
material cause as well. Venkata establishes in some detail that the 
highest Isvara is called Narayana and His power, as presiding over 
matter and souls, is called Laksmt, Isvara has His manaSy and His 
eternal senses do not require any body or organs for their mani- 
festation. Venkata also mentions three modified forms of mani- 
festation of Lord Vasudeva, namely Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. This vyuha doctrine of the Pancardtra has been 
briefly discussed in Varavara’s bhdsya on the Tattva-traya of 
Lokacarya. These three, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, 

^ See Ramanuja's Bha^ya^ 3rd sutra* 

® See Nyaya-siddhdnjana of Venkatanatha. 
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are said to be the three different forms of Vasudeva, by which He 
controls the individual souls (jtva)^ the manas and the external 
world. That form of activity by which the/fm.? were separated from 
the pTakrti at the beginning of the creation is associated with a form 
of Isvam called Sarnkarsana. When this separating activity passes 
and dominates over men as their manas and ultimately brings them 
to the path of virtue and good, it is said to be associated with a form 
of Isvara called Pradyumna. Aniruddha is that form of Isvara 
by which the external world is generated and kept in order, and in 
which our experiences and attempts to attain right knowledge are 
fulfilled. These forms are not different Isvara^ but are imagined 
according to the diversity of His function. Isvara^s full existence is 
everywhere; He and His forms are identical. These forms are but 
manifestations of the power of Vasudeva and are therefore called 
Vibhava. Such manifestations of His power are also to be found in 
great religious heroes such as Vyasa, Arjuna, etc. Lokacarya, in 
describing Him further, says that in His real essence livara is not 
only omniscient, but this omniscience is also associated with com- 
plete and eternal joy. His knowledge and powers do not suffer any 
variation or comparison, as they are always the very highest and 
the most inconceivable by any one else. He moves us all to action 
and fulfils our desires according to our karmas. He gives knowledge 
to those who are ignorant, power to those who are weak, pardon to 
those who are guilty, mercy to the sufferers, paternal affection and 
overlooking of guilt to those who are guilty, goodness to those who 
are wicked, sincerity to the crooked, and goodness of heart to those 
who are wicked at heart. He cannot bear to remain separated from 
those who do not want to be separated from Him, and puts Himself 
within easy reach of those who want to see Him. When he sees 
people afflicted. He has mercy on them and helps them. Thus all 
His qualities are for the sake of others and not for Himself. His 
affection for us is of a maternal nature, and out of this affection He 
neglects our defects and tries to help us towards the ideal of good. 
He has created this world in Himself, not in order to satisfy any 
wants but in a playful manner, as it were through mere spontaneity 
(Ma). As in creation, so in keeping the created world in order, and in 
dissolution, His playful spontaneity upholds everything and brings 
about everything. Dissolution is as much of His play as creation. 
All this is created in Himself and out of Himself. 
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Visista-dvaita doctrine of Soul according to 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha. 

The existence of souls as separate self-conscious entities, in 
contradistinction to the doctrines of other systems, had been 
established by Yamuna, as we have shown in some detail in our 
section on his doctrine of soul. The soul is atomic in its size, as we 
have already found stated by Yamuna. Barada, Visnu Misra and 
Venkatanatha held that in the ordinary phenomenal state its know- 
ledge expands and contracts. At the time of emancipation it has 
its highest expansion in which it pervades the whole world. The 
cause of its contraction and expansion is its karma^ which is also 
called avidyd Ramanuja, in his V edanta-dipa, indulged in the 
simile of the ray of a lamp in explaining the rise of knowledge in 
different parts of the body, despite the atomic soul being located 
in only one part. The soul exists in one part of the body and spreads 
out its knowledge over all other parts of the body, like the rays of 
a lamp. Ramanuja says that Isvara allows the individual self- 
conscious souls to perform whichever action they have a desire to 
attempt. Movement is possible only through the approval by 
Isvara of the desires of individual souls. The self-conscious souls 
desire things according to their own free will, and in this they are 
not hampered by Isvara^ Isvara always allows the individual souls 
to act, i.e. to move their limbs according to their desires. This is a 
sort of occasionalism, which holds that, in every action which I am 
performing, I am dependent on Isvara' s will. I can move my limbs 
because He wishes it. Apart from this general law that Isvara is a 
supporter of all actions, there are some exceptions of particular 
favour and disfavour. To those who are particularly attached to 
Him He is more favourably disposed, and by His grace generates 
in them such desires that they adopt actions by which they may 
easily win Him. Into those who are particularly opposed to Him 
He imports such desires that they are led farther away from Him^, 
Isvara exists in us all as the inner controller. This inner controller 
is represented by our individual soul. This individual soul is free 
in all its desires, knowledge, and attempts^. This freedom of will, 
knowledge, etc., is given to us all by Isvara^ and He also arranges 
that the movements in the material world may take place in ac- 

^ See Varavara’s commentary on the Tatwa-traya, 

® See Ramanuja’s Bha^ya, n. 3. 40, 41. 
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cordance with our desires. Thus He not only gives us freedom of 
will, but also helps the realization of that will in the external world, 
and ultimately grants good and evil fruits according to our good and 
evil deeds Thus Isvara's control over us does not rob us of our 
freedom of will. Even His favour and disfavour consist in the ful- 
filment of a devotee’s eager desire to be associated with Him, and 
His disfavour consists in fulfilling the desire of a confirmed sinner, 
leading him away into worldly pleasures farther from Him. The 
self is often called jndna^ or consciousness, because of the fact 
that it is as self-revealing as consciousness^. It reveals all objects, 
when it comes in touch with them through its senses. The souls are, 
however, all held in Isvara. Ramanuja had spoken of the souls only 
as being the body of Isvara; but Lokacarya and Varavara further 
hold that, as the external material objects exist for the sake of the 
souls, so the souls exist for the Isvara ; as Man is the end for which 
the external objects of enjoyment exist, so Isvara is the end {sesa) 
for which Man exists as the object of His control and support 
{sesl). 

The self, though pure in itself, becomes associated with ignor- 
ance and worldly desires through coming into touch with matter 
[acit). Avidyd, or ignorance, here means want of knowledge, mis- 
application of characteristics, false knowledge, etc. This ignorance, 
or avidyd, which is the cause of many worldly desires and impure 
instincts, is generated by the association of the souls with matter; 
when this association is cut away, the self becomes divested of the 
avidya and emancipated^. 

Ramanuja says in his Veddrtha-sarngraha that Isvara grants 
emancipation from worldly bonds to a person, when he, after ac- 
quiring true knowledge from the sdstras according to the instruc- 
tion of good teachers, engages himself every day in self-control, 
penance, purity; practises forgivingness, sincerity, charity, non- 
injury; performs all the obligatory and ceremonial duties; refrains 
from prohibited actions, and afterwards surrenders himself com- 
pletely to the Lord; praises Him, continually thinks of Him, adores 
Him, counts His names, hears of His greatness and goodness, speaks 
of it, worships Him, and has all the darkness of his soul removed 

^ See Rlmanuja’s Bha^ya^ xi. 3. 40, 41. 

^ See Ramanuja’s Bha^ya^ n. iii. 29, 30. 

** See Varavara’s commentary on the Tattm^traya^ Cit-prakararia, 
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by His grace. 1 he ordinary obligatory and ceremonial duties have 
to be performed ; all the highest ethical virtues have to be practised 
and a true knowledge attained from the sdstras. It is only when a 
man has thus qualified himself that he can ultimately attain 
emancipation from all worldly bonds by supreme self-surrender 
and hhakti to the Lord. Bhakti^ or devotion, with Ramanuja means 
continual thinking of Him, Without it pure knowledge cannot give us 
emancipation. The special feature of bhakti is this, that by it a man 
loses all interest in everything else than that which is done for the 
sake of the dearest. Finally bhakti is not with Ramanuja feeling, 
but a special kind of knowledge {jhdna-visesa) which seeks to ignore 
everything that is not done for the sake of Isvara, the dearest to 
us alH. 

Veiikatanatha says that the performance of karnias makes a man 
fit to inquire into true knowledge, and the acquirement of true 
knowledge makes a man fit to attain devotion, or bhakti. When a 
man is fit to inquire after true knowledge, he may give up the 
karmas. Bhakti is, according to Venkatanatha, the feeling of joy 
{priti) in the adorable, and not mere knowledge. Emancipation as 
sdyujya (sameness of quality) with Isvara is the result of such 
bhakti. In this state of sdyujya^ the human soul participates in the 
qualities of omniscience, bliss, etc., of Isvara. The human soul 
cannot, of course, wholly participate with Isvara^ and such of His 
qualities as the power of creating and controlling the world, or of 
granting emancipation to human souls, remain ever with Isvara 
alone. Human souls can participate only in His knowledge and 
bliss and can be as omniscient and as blissful as He. In this state of 
emancipation Man remains in an eternal and infinite blissful servi- 
tude to Isvara. This servitude to Isvara is not painful in the least, 
like other services. When a man forgoes all his personal vanity and 
merges all his independence in His service, and considers himself 
as His servant whose only work is to serve Him, this is indeed the 
state of bright joy. Venkatanatha, however, further differentiates 
this Vaisnava emancipation, as the thinking of the Isvara as the 
most supreme, and thereby deriving infinite joy, from the other 
type of kaivalyay in which Man thinks of himself the Brahman and 
attains kaivalya. There also the association with aviiyd and the 
world is indeed destroyed, and the man is reduced to oneness ; but 

^ See Vedartha^samgrahat p. 146. 
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this is hardly a desirable state, since there is not here the infinite joy 
which the Vaisnma emancipation can bring. Ramanuja has written 
of mukti as a state which a man can acquire when he is divested of 
all avidyd, and has the natural intuition of the Supreme Soul and his 
relations with Him. He had distinguished this state from that 
mukti in which a man is divested of all karmas and realizes himself 
in himself, as obstructing the qualities of Isvara from him. This 
kaivalya^ or realization of one’s own self as the highest, is thus 
distinctly a lower emancipation. It is not out of place to say that 
Venkatanatha had pushed bhakti and the human goal of mukti 
distinctly further on to the side of feeling, by defining bhakti as a 
feeling of joy and mukti as servitude to Isvara, 

Acit or Primeval Matter: the Prakrti 
and its modifications. 

Proceeding to describe the nature of matter, Venkatanatha tries 
to disprove the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of atoms. The smallest 
particle of matter is that which is visible in the sun’s rays coming in 
through a chink or hole. The imagination of still finer particles, 
which may be called dyads or atoms, is not attested by experience ; 
for these cannot be perceived. They cannot be compared to the 
small invisible pollen of flowers which makes the air carrying it 
fragrant; for these small particles possess the quality of smell, 
whereas atoms are subtle particles which do not possess any per- 
ceivable characteristic. Even inference cannot establish these 
atoms; for, if we suppose that particles when divided could be 
further divided until we could arrive at the limit of division, 
beyond which no division was possible, and that these subtlest 
particles could be called atoms, this would be impossible, for the 
atoms of Nyaya and Vaidesika are not only the smallest particles but 
they are considered to have a special kind of vsxtzmxt{pdrimdndalya) 
as their characteristic, and this we have no data for inferring. If 
only the smallness is the criterion, we may better stop at the 
trasa--renu (the dust particles in the air). There are also other objec- 
tions against the atomic theory, such as have been propounded by 
Sankaracarya, that the partless atoms cannot come into touch with 
other atoms or form together into one whole, or that the pdriman- 
dalya measure of th.t par amditu should not generate a different kind 
of measure in the dyad {dvy-anuka\ or that the dyad ought not to 
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generate quite another kind of measure in the trasa-renu. The world 
cannot thus be accepted as due to the conglomeration of atoms or 
trasa-renus. Prakrti containing the three qualities of sattva^ rajas and 
tamas has thus to be admitted as the primal matter. The state of it 
just preceding ahankdra and just following its state as prakrti (the 
state in which, all its three qualities being the same, there is no 
manifestation of any particular quality) is called mahaL The next 
state, which follows mahat and precedes the senses, is called 
ahankdra. The mahat and ahankdra are not subjective states of 
buddhi or ego, as some Samkhyists would think, but are two suc- 
cessive cosmic stages of the prakrti^ the primeval cosmic matter. 
The ahankdra is of three kinds, sattvika^ rdjasa and tdmasa. The 
senses are not products of elements, as the Vaiiesika supposed, but 
represent the functional cognitional powers in association with the 
eye, nose, skin, etc. It is manas whose states are variously called 
imagination, determination, etc. Lokacarya describes prakrti as 
being of three kinds, namely (i) that which contains the purest 
sattva characters and forms the material of the abode of Isvara; 
(2) that which contains the threefold characters of sattva^ rajas and 
tamas and forms the ordinary world for us. This is the field of 
Isvards play. It is called prakrti because it produces all trans- 
formations, avidyd because it is opposed to all true knowledge, and 
mdyd because it is the cause of all diverse creations. As we have 
mentioned before, the gunas of prakrti are its qualities, and not the 
Sdrnkhya reals. Creation is produced by the rise of opposite quali- 
ties in the prakrti. The tan-mdtras are those states of matter in 
which the specific elemental qualities are not manifested. The order 
of the genesis of the tan-matras is described by some as follows: 
first the bhiitddiy from it sabda-tan-matray and from that the dkdia ; 
again, from dkdsa comes sparsU'-tan-rndtra (vibration-potential), 
followed by vdyu\ from vdyu comes the rupa-tan-mdtra (light- 
potential) and from that tejas (light and heat); from tejas comes 
(taste-potential), andthence water ; from water comes 
gandhaAan-mdtra (smell-potential), and from that earth. Other 
theories of the genesis of the bhutas are also described, but we omit 
them here, as they are not of much value. Varavara says that time 
is regarded as the prakrti without its sattva quality, but Venkata- 
natha speaks of time as existing in the nature of Isvara as a special 
form of His manifestation. Space {dik) is not an entity different 
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from dkdsa, which offers room for the movement of things. Akdia 
is not a mere vacuity or non-occupiedness, but a positive entity. 

Thus it is seen that the indeterminate matter of pmkrtiy with 
its three qualities, passes through many stages and at last exhibits 
the phenomenal world, which produces happiness and misery in 
accordance with a man’s destiny {adrsta) and good or bad deeds. 
The force of adrsta is not a separate entity, but the favour and dis- 
favour of Isvara, which works in accordance with the good or bad 
deeds of men. 



/ 

/ 
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CHAPTER XX 

OSOPHY OF THE RAMANUJA 
CliOOL OF THOUGHT 

Sankara and Ramanuja on the nature of Reality 
as qualified or unqualified. 

Sankara says that Brahman, as pure intelligence {cin^mdtram) 
entirely divested of any kind of forms, is the ultimate reality 
{paramdrtha)y and that all differences of the knower, the known, 
and the diverse forms of cognition are all imposed on it and are 
false. Falsehood with him is an appearance which ceases to exist 
as soon as the reality is known, and this is caused by the defect 
{dosa), which hides the true nature of reality and manifests various 
forms. The defect which produces the false world appearance is 
ignorance or nescience {avidyd or mdyd\ which can neither be said 
to be existent nor non-existent {sad-asad-anirvacaniyd)^ and this 
ceases {nivrtta) when the Brahman is known. It is, indeed, true 
that in our ordinary experience we perceive difference and multi- 
plicity; but this must be considered as faulty, because the faultless 
scriptures speak of the one truth as Brahman, and, though there are 
the other parts of the Vedas which impose on us the performance 
of the Vedic duties and therefore imply the existence of plurality, 
yet those texts which refer to the nature of Brahman as one must 
be considered to have greater validity; for they refer to the 
ultimate, whereas the Vedic injunctions are valid only with re- 
ference to the world of appearance or only so long as the ultimate 
reality is not known. Again, the scriptures describe the Brahman 
as the reality, the pure consciousness, the infinite {satyam jndnam 
anantam brahma) ; these are not qualities which belong to Brahman, 
but they are all identical in meaning, referring to the same difference- 
less identical entity, absolutely qualityless — the Brahman. 

Ramanuja, in refuting the above position, takes up first the view 
of Sankara that the Brahman as the ultimate reality is absolutely 
unqualified {nirvisesa). He says that those who assert that reality 
can be unqualified have really no means of proving it; for all proofs 
are based on the assumption of some qualified character. This un- 
qualifiedness could not be directly experienced, as they believe; 
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for there can be no experience without the assumption of some 
qualified character, since an experience, being my own unique ex- 
perience, is necessarily qualified. Even if you tried to prove that 
one^s own experience, which is really qualified in nature, is un- 
qualified, you would have to pick up some special trait in it, in 
virtue of which you would maintain it was unqualified ; and by that 
very fact your attempt is defeated, for that special trait would make 
it qualified. Intelligence is itself self-revealing, and by it the 
knower knows all objects. It may also be shown that even during 
sleep, or swoon, the experience is not characterless. Even when the 
Brahman is said to be real, pure consciousness, and infinite, it means 
that these are the characters of Brahman and it is meaningless to say 
that they do not indicate some character. The scriptures cannot 
testify to the existence of any characterless reality; for they are a 
collection of words arranged in order and relation, and each word 
is a whole, comprising a stem and a suffix, and the scriptures there- 
fore are by nature unable to yield any meaning which signifies any- 
thing that is characterless. As regards perception, it is well esta- 
blished that all determinate perception (sa-vikalpa-pratyaksa) mani- 
fests an entity with its characters ; but even indeterminate percep- 
tion (nirvikalpa-pratyaksa) manifests some character for its in- 
determinateness means only the exclusion of some particular 
character; and there can be no perception which is absolutely 
negative regarding the manifestation of characters. All experiences 
are embodied in a proposition — *‘This is so’’ — and thus involve 
the manifestation of some characters. When a thing is perceived for 
the first time, some specific characters are discerned; but, when it 
is perceived again, the characters discerned before are revived in 
the mind, and by comparison the specific characters are properly 
assimilated. This is what we call determinate perception, involving 
the manifestation of common characters or class characters as dis- 
tinguished from the perception of the first moment which is called 
indeterminate perception. But it does not mean that indeterminate 
perception is not the perception of some specific characters. In- 
ference is based on perception and as such must necessarily reveal 
a thing with certain characteristics; and so not one of the three 
sources of our knowledge, perception, scriptures and inference, can 
reveal to us any entity devoid of characteristics. 

It is urged by Sankara and his followers that perception refers 
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to pure being and pure being alone {san-mdtra-graht); but this can 
never be true, since perception refers to class-characters and thus 
necessarily involves the notion of difference; even at that one par- 
ticular moment of perception it grasps all the essential character- 
istic differences of a thing which distinguish it from all other ob- 
jects. If perception had reference only to pure being, then why 
should it manifest to us that ‘‘here is a jug,’’ “here is a piece of 
cloth”; and, if the characteristic differences of a thing are not 
grasped by perception, why are we not contented with a buffalo 
when we need a horse ? As pure being they are all the same, and it 
is being only which, it is urged, is revealed by perception. Memory 
would not then distinguish one from the other, and the cognition 
of one thing would suffice for the cognition of everything else. If 
any distinctive differences between one cognition and another is 
admitted, then that itself would baffle the contention of the cha- 
racterlessness of perception. Moreover, the senses can grasp only 
their characteristic special feature, e.g. the eye, colour, the ear, 
sound, and so on, and not differencelessness. Again, Brahman is 
said to be of the nature of pure being, and, if the same pure being 
could be experienced by all the senses, then that would mean that 
Brahman itself is experienced by the senses. If this were so, the 
Brahman would be as changeable and destructible as any other 
objects experienced by the senses, and this no one would be willing 
to admit. So it has to be granted that perception reveals difference 
and not pure characterlessness. 

Again, it has been argued that, since the experience of a jug, 
etc., varies differently with different space and time, i.e. we per- 
ceive here a jug, there a piece of cloth, and then again at another 
moment here a toy .and there a horse, and we have not the one 
continuous experience of one entity in all space and time, these ob- 
jects are false. But why should it be so? There is no contradiction 
in the fact that two objects remain at the same place at two different 
points of time, or that two objects remain at two different places at 
one and the same point of time. Thus there is nothing to prove that 
the objects we perceive are all false, and the objects are by nature 
pure being only. 

Again, it has been urged that experience or intuition (e.g. as in- 
volved in perception) is self-revealing {svayam-prakdsa); but this 
is true only with reference to a perceiver at the particular time of 
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his perception. No intuition is absolutely self-revealing. The 
experience of another man does not reveal anything to me, nor 
does a past experience of mine reveal anything to me now; for 
with reference to a past experience of mine I only say ‘‘I knew 
it so before,” not “I know it now.” It is also not true that no 
experience can be further experienced; for I can remember my 
own past experience or can be aware of it, as I can be aware of the 
awareness of other persons; and, if the fact that one awareness can 
be the object of another would make it cease from being an ex- 
perience or intuition {samvid or anubhuti\ then there would be no 
anubhuti or experience at all. If a man could not be aware of the 
experiences of others, he could use no speech to express himself or 
understand the speech of other people, and all speech and lan- 
guage would be useless. That jug, etc., are not regarded as intuition 
or experience is simply because their nature is altogether different 
therefrom and not because they can be objects of cognition or ex- 
perience; for that would be no criterion at all. 

It is again urged that this intuition or experience {anubhuti or 
samvid) is never produced, since we do not know any stage when it 
was not in existence {prdg-abhdvddy-abhdvdd utpattir nirasyate). 
It is also urged that any experience or awareness cannot reveal any 
state in which it did not exist; for how can a thing reveal its own 
absence, since it cannot exist at the time of its absence ? Ramanuja, 
in reply to such a contention on Sankara's side, debates why it 
should be considered necessary that an experience should reveal 
only that which existed at the same time with it; for, had it been so, 
there would be no communication of the past and the future. It is 
only sense-knowledge which reveals the objects which are existing 
at the time when the senses are operating and the sense-knowledge 
is existing ; but this is not true with regard to all knowledge. Memory, 
inference, scriptures, and intuitive mystic cognition {yogi''pmtyak§a) 
of sages can always communicate events which happened in the 
past or will happen in the future. Arguing in the same way, one 
could say that even in the case of the experience of ordinary objects 
such as jug, etc., it can be said that the perception which reveals 
their presence at any particular time does not reveal- their existence 
at all times. That they are not so revealed means that the revelation 
of knowledge {samvid or anubhuti) is limited by time. If revelation 
of knowledge were not itself limited in time, then the objects re- 
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vealed by it would also not be limited in time, which would be the 
same thing as to say that these objects, such as jug, etc., are all 
eternal in nature; but they are not. This sort of argument may also 
be applied to the revelation of knowledge in inference ; and it may 
well be argued that, since the objects must be of the same type as the 
knowledge which reveals them, then, if the knowledge is not limited 
in time and is eternal, the objects also will be eternal. For there can 
be no knowledge without an object. It cannot be said that at the 
time of sleep, drunkenness, or swoon, the pure experience is ex- 
perienced as such without there being an object. If the pure ex- 
perience were at that time experienced as such, one would re- 
member this on waking; for except in the case of experiences at the 
time of universal destruction (pralaya), and in the period when one’s 
body is not in existence, all that is experienced is remembered. No 
one, however, remembers having experienced an experience at the 
time of sleep or swoon, so that no such pure revelation of know- 
ledge exists at that time. What Ramanuja maintains here, as will be 
shown later on, is that during sleep or swoon we have a direct ex- 
perience of the self and not the pure formless experience of the 
revelation of pure consciousness. Thus there cannot be any state 
in which knowledge is pure revelation without an object. Hence it 
cannot be argued that, because knowledge does not reveal the state 
in which it did not exist, it must always be in existence and never 
be produced; for as each cognition is inseparably associated with its 
object, and as all objects are in time, knowledge must also be in 
time. 

Again, the argument that, since knowledge is unproduced, it 
cannot suffer any further modification or change, is false. Granting 
for the sake of argument that knowledge is unproduced, why should 
it on that account be necessarily changeless? The negation pre- 
ceding a particular production {praga-bhdva) is beginningless, but 
it is destroyed. So is the avidya of the Safikarites, which is sup- 
posed to be beginningless and yet to be suffering all kinds of changes 
and modifications, as evidenced by its false creations of the world- 
appearance. Even the self, which is beginningless and destruction- 
less, is supposed to be associated with a body and the senses, from 
which it is different. This apprehension of a difference of the self 
from avidya means a specific character or a modification, and if this 
difference is not acknowledged, the self would have to be considered 
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identical with avidyd. Again, it is meaningless to say that pure 
intelligence, consciousness, experience or intuition {anuhhuti or 
samvid), is pure self-revelation; for, were it so, why should it be 
called even self-revelation, or eternal, or one ? These are different 
characters, and they imply a qualified character of the entity to 
which they belong. It is meaningless to say that pure consciousness 
is characterless; for at least it has negative characters, since it is dis- 
tinguished from all kinds of material, non-spiritual or dependent 
objects which are considered to be different from this pure con- 
sciousness. Again, if this pure consciousness is admitted to be proved 
as existing, that must itself be a character. But to whom is it 
proved? It must be to the self who knows, and in that case its 
specific character is felt by the self who is aware of it. If it is argued 
that the very nature of the self-revelation of consciousness is the 
self, then that would be impossible; for Imowledge implies a knower 
who is different from the knowledge which reveals certain objects. 
The knower must be permanent in all his acts of knowledge, and 
that aloiie can explain the fact of memory and recognition. The 
consciousness of pleasure, pain and of this or that object comes and 
goes, whereas the knower remains the same in all his experiences. 
How then can the experience be identified with the person who 
experiences? know it,” “just now I have forgotten it” — it is in 
this way that we all experience that our knowledge comes and goes 
and that the phases are different from ourselves. How can know- 
ledge or consciousness be the same as the knower or the self? 

It is held that the self and ego or the entity referred to by “I” 
are different. The entity referred to by “I” contains two parts, a 
self-revealing independent part as pure consciousness, and an ob- 
jective, dependent non-self-revealed part as “myself,” and it is the 
former part alone that is the self, whereas the latter part, though it 
is associated with the former, is entirely different from it and is 
only expressed, felt, or manifested by virtue of its association with 
the former. But this can hardly be admitted. It is the entity re- 
ferred to by “I” which is the subjective and individual self and it 
is this which differentiates my experience from those of others. 
Even in liberation I am interested in emancipating this my indi- 
vidual self, for which I try and work and not in a so-called subject- 
object-less consciousness. If “I” is lost, then who is interested in 
a mere consciousness, whether that is liberated or not? If there is 
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no relation with this ego, the self, the “ I,” no knowledge is possible. 
We all say ‘‘I know/’ ‘‘I am the knower”; and, if this individual 
and subjective element were unsubstantial and false, what sig- 
nificance would any experience have? It is this ego, the ‘‘I,” which 
is self-luminous and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
anything else. It is like the light, which reveals itself and in so doing 
reveals others as well. It is one whole and its intelligent nature is 
its self-revealing character. So the self-luminous self is the knower 
and not a mere revelation. Revelation, cognition or knowledge 
means that something is revealed to someone, and so it would be 
meaningless to say that the self and the knowledge are identical. 
Again, it has been maintained that self is pure consciousness; for 
this pure consciousness alone is what is non-material {ajada) and 
therefore the spirit. But what does this non-materiality mean ? It 
means with the Sahkarites an entity whose nature is such that its 
very existence is its revelation, so that it does not depend on any- 
thing else for its revelation. Therefore, pleasures, pain, etc., are 
also self-revealing. There cannot be a toothache which is present 
and yet is not known ; but it is held that pleasures and pains cannot 
be revealed, unless there is a knower who knows them. Well the 
same would be true for knowledge even. Can consciousness reveal 
itself to itself? Certainly not; consciousness is revealed always to 
a knower, the ego or the self. As we say ^‘I am happy,” so we say 
‘‘I know.” If non-materiality {ajadatva) is defined as revealing-to- 
itself in the above sense, such non-materiality does not belong to 
consciousness even. It is the ego, the “I,” that is always self- 
revealed to itself by its very existence, and it must therefore be the 
self, and not the pure consciousness, which stands as much in need 
of self-revelation as do the pains and pleasures. Again, it is said 
that, though pure consciousness {anubhuti) is in itself without any 
object, yet by mistake it appears as the knower, just as the conch- 
shell appears by illusion as silver. But Ramanuja contends that 
this cannot be so; for, had there been such an illusion, people would 
have felt ‘‘I am consciousness” as “this is silver.” No one makes 
such a mistake; for we never feel that the knowledge is the knower; 
but, as a matter of fact, we always distinguish the two and feel our- 
selves different from the knowledge — as “I know” {aham atm- 
bhavdmi), * 

It is argued that the self as changeless by nature cannot be the 
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ageat of the act of cognition and be a knower, and therefore it is 
only the changeful modifications of prakrti^ the category of 
ahafikdra^ to which can be ascribed the capacity of being a knower. 
This ahankdra is the inner organ [antahkarand) or mind, and this 
alone can be called a knower; for the agency of an act of cognition 
is an objective and dependent characteristic, and, as such, cannot 
belong to the self. If the agency and the possibility of being 
characterized by the notion of ego could be ascribed to the self, 
such a self would have only a dependent existence and be non- 
spiritual, like the body, since it would be non-self-revealing. 
Ramanuja, in answer to such an objection, says that, if the word 
ahankdra is used in the sense of antahkarana^ or the mind, as an 
inner organ, then it has all the non-spiritual characteristics of the 
body and it can never be considered as the knower. The capacity 
of being a knower (jhdtrtva) is not a changeful characteristic 
{vikriydtmaka)^ since it simply means the possession of the quality of 
consciousness (jmna-gundh^aya), znd knowledge, being the natural 
quality of the eternal self, is also eternal. Though the self is itself of 
the nature of consciousness (jhdna-svarupa)^ yet, just as one entity 
of light exists both as the light and as the rays emanating from it, so 
can it be regarded both as consciousness and as the possessor of con- 
sciousness {mani'-prabhrtmdm prabhdsrayatvam iva jhandsrayatvam 
api aviruddham). Consciousness, though unlimited of itself {svayam 
aparicchinnam evajhdnam\ can contract as well as expand {sahkoca- 
vikdidrham). In an embodied self it is in a contracted state {sah-- 
kucita-svarupam) through the influence of actions (karmand), and 
is possessed of varying degrees of expansion. To the individual it is 
spoken of as having more or less knowledge^, according as it is 
determined by the sense-organs. Thus one can speak of the rise of 
knowledge or its cessation. When there is the rise of knowledge, one 
can certainly designate it as the knower. So it is admitted that this 
capacity as knower is not natural to the self, but due to karma, and 
therefore, though the self is knower in itself, it is changeless in its 
aspect as consciousness. But it can never be admitted that the non- 
spiritual ahankdra could be the knower by virtue of its being in 
contact with consciousness {cit)\ for consciousness as such can never 
be regarded as a knower. The ahankdra also is not the knower, and 
therefore the notion of the knower could not be explained on such a 

^ Srl-hM§ya, p, 45. 
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view. It is meaningless to say that the light of consciousness falls 
on the non-spiritual ahankdra through contiguity ; for how can the 
invisible consciousness transmit its light to the non-spiritual 
ahankdra ? 

Even in sleep one feels the self as ‘‘I”; for on waking one feels 
‘‘I have slept happily.’’ This also shows that during sleep it is the 
“ I ” that both knew and felt happy. It has to be admitted th^t there 
is a continuity between the *‘I” before its sleep, the ‘"I” during its 
sleep, and the ‘"I” after its sleep; for after waking the “I” re- 
members all that it had experienced before its sleep. The fact that 
one also feels ‘‘I did not know anything all this time” does not 
mean that the ‘"I” had no knowledge at all; it means only that the 
*'1” had no knowledge of objects and things which it know^s on 
waking. There can be no doubt that the “ I ” knew during the sleep, 
since even a Sahkarite would say that during dreamless sleep the 
self {dtmari) has the direct intuitive perception (sdksi) of ignorance 
{ajndna)^ and no one can have any direct intuitive perception with- 
out also being a knower. Thus, when after sleep a man says “ I did 
not know even myself, I slept so well,” what he means is that he did 
not know himself with all the particulars of his name, caste, 
parentage, etc., as he knows when he is awake. It does not mean 
that he had absolutely no knowledge at all. Even on liberation the 
entity denoted by “I” {aham-artha) remains; for it is the self that 
is denoted. If there is no one to feel or to know in the state of 
liberation, who is it that is liberated, and who is to strive for such a 
liberation.^ To be revealed to itself is self-consciousness and im- 
plies necessarily the knower as the ‘T” that knows, and therefore 
the notion of ‘‘I” denotes the self in its own nature as that which 
knows and feels. But the entity denoted by the notion of “I” 
{aham-artha) should be distinguished from the non-spiritual cate- 
gory of mind or the antahkarana^ which is but a modification of 
prakrti or the false feeling of conceit, which is always regarded as 
bad and is the cause of the implication of insult towards superior 
persons and this is clearly due to ignorance {avidyd). 

The next point of discussion raised by Ramanuja in this con- 
nection, to prove his point that there is no reality which can be re- 
garded as characterless and unqualified in any absolute sense, is in 
the attempt that he makes to refute Sankara’s contention that the 
scriptures give us sufficient ground for acknowledging such a 
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reality, and their authority is to be considered as the highest and as 
absolutely irrefutable, Sankara had urged that the testimony of the 
scriptures was superior to that of perception. But the scriptures are 
based on the assumption of plurality, without which no language is 
possible. These are for that reason false. For the superiority that is 
ascribed to the scriptures was due to their teaching of the doctrine 
that all plurality and difference are false, and that the reality is 
absolutely differenceless; but yet since the meaning and the expres- 
sions of the scriptures are themselves based on the assumption of 
difference, how can the teaching of the scriptures be anything but 
false? Again, since they are as faulty as perception on account of 
their assumption of plurality, why should they be regarded as 
having an authority superior to perception ? When the scriptures 
are based on error, what is communicated by them must likewise be 
erroneous, though it may not be directly contradicted by experience. 
If a man who is absolutely out of touch with all men has an eye- 
disease which makes him see things at a great distance double, 
then his vision of two moons in the sky, though it may not be con- 
tradicted by his or any one else’s experience, is yet false. So, when 
there is defect, the knowledge produced by it must be false, whether 
it is contradicted or not. Hence, avidyd being false, the Brahman 
communicated by it through its manifested forms, the scriptures, 
must also be false. And one may well argue, that, since Brahman 
is the object of knowledge produced by means tainted by avidydy it 
is false, just as the world is false {Brahma mithyd avidyddy’-utpanna-- 
jndna-^msayatvdt prapancavat). In anticipation of such objections 
Sankara urges that even false dreams can portend real good or bad 
happenings, or an illusory sight of a snake may cause real death. 
Ramanuja’s answer to this is that what is meant by saying that 
dreams are false is that there is some knowledge, corresponding to 
which there are no objects; so there is knowledge in illusion and 
real fear due to such knowledge, but the corresponding external 
object does not exist. So in these cases also the communication of 
truth, or a real thing, or a real fact, is not by falsehood, but real 
knowledge ; for no one doubts that he had knowledge in his dream 
or in his illusion. So far as the fact that there was knowledge in 
dream is concerned, dreams are true, so that it is useless to say that 
in dreams falsehood portends real fact. 

Thus, from whatever point of view it may be argued, it is im- 
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possible to prove that the reality is characterless and differenceless, 
whether such a reality be pure being, or a unity of being, intel- 
ligence and bliss, or pure intuitional experience, and such a con- 
tention will so much cripple the strength of the scriptures that no- 
thing can be proved on their authority and their right to supersede 
the authority of perception can hardly be established. But the 
scriptures also do not speak of any characterless and unqualified 
reality. For the texts referring to Brahman as pure being (CA., vi. 
2. i), or as transcendent {Mund,, i. i. 5), or where the Brahman is 
apparently identified with truth and knowledge (Tait.y ii. i. i), can 
actually be proved to refer to Brahman not as qualityless, but as 
possessing diverse excellent qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, 
all-pervasiveness, eternality and the like. The denial of qualities is 
but a denial of undesirable qualities {heya-gundn pratisidhya). 
When Brahman is referred to in the scriptures as one, that only 
means that there is no second cause of the world to rival him ; but 
that does not mean that His unity is so absolute that He has no 
qualities at all. Even where Brahman is referred to as being of the 
essence of knowledge, that does not mean that such an essence of 
knowledge is qualityless and characterless; for even the knower is of 
the essence of knowledge, and, being of the essence of knowledge, 
may as well be considered as the possessor of knowledge, just as a 
lamp, which is of the nature of light, may well be regarded as pos- 
sessing rays of light 


Re futation of ^an kara^s avidya. 

It is urged by^ankara that the self-luminousT^ differenceless one 
reality appears as the manifold world through the influence of de- 
fect (dosa). This defect, called avidya, hides its own nature and pro- 
duces various apjpearances and can neither be described as being 
nor as non-being: for it cannot be being, since then the illusion and 
the realization of its being an error would be inexplicable, and it 
cannot be non-being since then the world-appearance, as well as 
its realization as being wrong, would be inexplicable. 


^ jndna-svarUpasyaiva tasya jndnd^srayaPoam mani-‘dyumani-‘pradlpd--divad 
ity uktam eva. Srl-bha^ya, p. 61. 

The above is based on the discussions in the Srl^hhd^ya known as mahd- 
pUrva-pak§a and mahd-dddhmta, Sfi-bhd^a, p. 10 et seq. 
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Ramanuja, in refuting avidya^ says that this avidyd is impossible 
since it must lean on some other thing for its support (asrayd)^ and 
it is clear that individual souls cannot be its support, since they 
themselves are regarded as being the products of avidyd. The 
Brahman also cannot be its support; for it is self-luminous con- 
sciousness and is hence opposed to avidyd^ which is regarded as 
being liable to be recognized as illusory as soon as the true know- 
ledge dawns. It cannot be argued that it is only the knowledge that 
Brahman is of the nature of pure knowledge, and not pure know- 
ledge forming the essence of Brahman, that destroys avidyd; for 
there is no difference between these two, between knowledge as the 
essence of Brahman and knowledge as removing avidyd. The nature 
of Brahman that is revealed by the knowledge that Brahman is of 
J:he nature of pure knowledge is already present in His pure self- 
luminous nature, which must necessarily on that account destroy 
avidyd^. Moreover, in accordance with Sankara’s view, Brahman, 
being of the nature of pure intuition, cannot further be the object 
of any other knowledge, and hence the nature of Brahman should 
not be further the object of any other concept. So, if knowledge is 
to be opposed to ignorance or avidyd^ it must be in its own essence 
as it is, in itself, and so Brahman, as pure knowledge, ought to be 
opposed to avidyd. Moreover, to say that Brahman, which is of the 
nature of pure self-illumination, is hidden by avidyd is to say that 
the very nature of Brahman is destroyed {svarupa-ndsa) ; for, since 
pure self-illumination is never produced, its concealment can only 
mean that it is destroyed, since it has no other nature than pure 
self-illumination. Again, if the contentless pure self-luminous in- 
tuition is said to assume diverse forms on account of the defect of 
avidydy which is supported by it, then the question may be asked, 
whether this defect is real or unreal. If it is real, then the monism 
fails, and, if it is unreal, then the question arises, how is this unreal 
defect brought about? If it is brought about by some other defect, 
then, that also being unreal, the same question will again arise, and 
hence there will be a vicious infinite {anavasthd). If it is held that 
even without any real basis one unreal defect may be the cause of 
another unreal defect and so on in a beginningless series, then we 

^ Sudariana SUri says here that, if there is such a difference between Brahman 
as essence and Brahman as destroying avidy^t that would mean that one form of 
Brahman is different from its other form, or, in other words, that it is qualified. 
Sruta^prakdsikdf Pandit edition, Benares, vol. ix, p. 658. 
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virtually have nihilism {Madhyamika-paksa or ^unya-^vada) If, to 
escape these criticisms, it is held that the defect is the very essence 
of intuition {anubhuti) or Brahman, then, Brahman being eternal, 
the defect also will be eternal, and emancipation, or the cessation 
of the world-appearance, will never take place. Again, this avidya 
is said to be indefinable, being different from both the existent 
and the non-existent {sad’-asad-vilaksana). But how can this be? 
A thing must be either existing or not existing; how can there be 
anything' which is neither existing nor not-existing ? 

Referring to the arguments of the Sankarites in favour of the 
existence of ajndna (nescience) as a positive entity and as directly 
perceived in such perceptions as am ignorant,*’ “I do not know 
myself or any others,” Ramanuja says that such perceptions refer 
only to the non-existence of the knowledge of an object prior to its 
apprehension {prdga-bhdva). Ramanuja argues that the ignorance 
perceived cannot refer to its specific and determinate object; for, 
if it did, then the object w^ould be known and there would be no 
ignorance at all; and if the ajndna does not refer to any specific 
object, how can the ajndna or ignorance, standing by itself, be per- 
ceived or realized? If it is urged that ajndna refers to indistinct 
{a-visada-svarupa) knowledge, then also it may be said that this 

^ Sudarsana Suri here points out that the iSahkarites try to evade the vicious 
infinite in three ways: firstly, tliose who think that ignorance {avidya) is as- 
sociated Vi\th.jlva{jJvd-jMna-vddi)Qxp]ii\n it by affirming it so as to inxolve an infinite 
series like the seed-and-the-shoot {vijankura)^ but not a vicious infinite; since on 
their view jliHi is produced by avidya and avidya is again produced by jiva 
{avidydydm jlvah jlvdda vidya). Those again who think that avidya belongs to 
Brahman (Bra/mm-jndna^vddi) hold that avidya is by nature beginningiess and the 
irrationality or unreasonableness of its nature is nothing surprising. As regards 
the beginninglessness of avidya in an infinite series {pravdhd-ndditva') of jiva and 
avidya and avidya and jiva as propounded in the first view of the jtzm’-jndna- 
vddws^ the refutation of it by those \Nho hold that the ajndna belongs to Brahman 
is enough. For they have pointed out that such a view goes against the uni- 
versally accepted doctrine of the eternity of souls, since it held that the souls came 
out through avidya and avidya through souls. The other view, that the illusory 
series is by itself beginningless, is no better; for, if one illusion were the basis of 
another illusion in a beginningless series, this would be practically identical with 
the nihilistic philosophy. Moreover, even if the illusion is admitted to be begin- 
,ningless in nature, then also that must await some other root primary cause 
{mfda-dosdpek^d) from which this successive series of illusions springs, and from 
that another, and so there will arise the vicious infinite. If no such root cause 
is awaited, the world-appearance may itself be regarded as avidya^ and there will 
be no need to suppose the existence of any root cause as avidya. Again, if avidya 
is held to be irrational in nature, why should it not affect the emancipated souls 
and also Brahman ? If it is answered that it does not do so because the emanci- 
pated souls and Brahman are pure, then that means that this avidya is rational 
and wise and not irrational. Sruta-p/akdnkd^ in Pandit, voL ix, pp. 636-665. 
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may be regarded as the absence of the rise of distinct knowledge. 
Thus, even if a positive ignorance is admitted, it must somehow 
be related to something else to which it refers. In whatever way 
one may attempt to explain ajndna (ignorance), either as want of 
knowledge, or as other than knowledge, or as opposed to know- 
ledge, it can be made possible only by a knowledge of the very fact 
of which it will be the opposite. Even darkness has to be conceived 
as being opposed to light; and hence one must have knowledge of 
light in order to understand darkness, as being opposed to it. But 
the ajndna (ignorance) of the Sahkarites cannot stand by itself, and 
so must show its content by a reference to the object or entity of 
which there is ignorance. Therefore, in the aforesaid experiences, 
‘‘lam ignorant, “ I do not know myself or any one else,” it should 
be admitted that what is felt is this want of rise of knowledge and 
not any positive ignorance, as the latter is equally found to be re- 
lative to the object and the subject and has no advantage over the 
former. Moreover, the Brahman, which is ever free and ever the 
same pure self-luminous intelligence, cannot at any time feel this 
ignorance or avidyd. It cannot hide Brahman ; for Brahman is pure 
intelligence, and that alone. If it is hidden, that amounts to the 
destruction of Brahman. Again, if Brahman can perceive ajndna^ 
it can as well perceive the world appearance ; if by hiding Brahman 
the ajndna makes itself perceived by Brahman, then such ajndna 
cannot be removed by true knowledge, since it has the power of 
concealing knowledge and of making itself felt by it. Further, it 
cannot be said that avidyd hides the Brahman only partially; for 
Brahman has no part. So the above experience of “ I did not know 
anything,” as remembered in the awakened state and referring to 
experiences of deep sleep, is not the memory of ajndna or ignorance 
directly experienced in deep sleep {susupti\ but an inference during 
the awakened state of not having any knowledge during deep sleep 
on account of there being no memory^. Inference also is unavailing 
for proving the existence of any ajndna\ for not only would such 
premises of inference involve a faulty reason, but no proper ex- 
ample could be found which could satisfy the claim of reason by a 
reference to any known case where a similar thing happens. More- 

^ ato na kincid avedi^am iti jMnaifi na smara^ani kintu asmara^a^Ufigakarn 
jnand’-hhava-^vi^ayam anumiti^rupam. Sruta^prakdiikd^ p, 178. (NirpayasSgar ed. 
(916).) 
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over, it is quite easy to formulate other series of inferences to dis- 
prove the possibility of such ajnana as is accepted by the Sah- 
karites^. 

theory of Illusion — ^All knowledge is Real. 

i yV'K^anuja says that all illusion may briefly be described as per- 
^eptionXin which a thing appears to be different from what it is 
{any asy many athavabhdsaK), It is unreasonable to imagine that the 
illusory cement of perception must be due to no cause, or is some- 
thing wholly unperceived or wholly unknown {atyanta-paridrsta- 
kdranaka-vastu-kalpand-yogdt). If such a wholly chimerical thing 
is imagined to be the content of illusory perception, then it must be 
inexpressible or indescribable (anirvacamya); but no illusory object 
appears as indescribable; it appears as real. If it appeared as an 
inexpressible entity, there would be neither illusion nor its correc- 
tion. So it has to be admitted that in all illusions (e.g. in conch- 
shell-silver illusion) one thing (e.g. the conch-shell) appears in 
another form (e.g. silver). In all theories of illusion, whatever may 
be the extent of their error, they have ultimately to admit that in all 
illusions one thing appears in the form of another. Speaking against 
the Sahkarites, it may be asked, he urges, how is their inexpressible 
(anirvacamya) silver produced ? The illusory perception cannot be 
the cause; for the perception follows only the production of the 
indescribable silver and cannot precede it to be its cause. It cannot 
be due to the defects in our sense-organs; for such defects are sub- 
jective and therefore cannot affect the nature of objective reality or 
object. Moreover, if it is inexpressible and indescribable, why 
should it appear under certain circumstances in the specific form 
of a particular kind of appearance, silver? If it is urged that this is 
due to the fact of there being a similarity between silver and conch- 
shell, it may again be asked whether this similarity is real or unreal. 
It cannot be real, since the content is illusory ; it cannot be unreal 
since it has reference to real objects (e.g. the real silver in a shop). 
So such a theory of illusion is open to many criticisms, 

Ramanuja seems to have himself favoured the anyathd’-khydti 
theory of illusion, and says that there will be no explanations of 
contradiction of knowledge involved in illusory knowledge, or of 
consequent failure of behaviour as suggested by such knowledge, 

^ iSruta-prakdsikdt pp. 178-180. 
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unless error is ultimately explained as the wrongful appearance of 
one thing as another. He also says that all the other theories of 
illusion (except possibly the yathdrtha-khydti view, as suggested 
in the Sruta-prakdsikd commentary — yathdrtha-khydti-vyatirikta- 
paksesu anyathd'-khydti-paksah prabalah) would ultimately have to 
accept the analysis of error as the wrongful appearance of one thing 
as another (khydty-antardndm tu suduram api gatva anyathdva- 
bhdsah dsrayamyah — Rdmdnujabhdsya), Ramanuja further points 
out that even the akhydti theory of illusion (i.e. illusion considered 
as being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
presentation of the “this’^ of the conch-shell and the memory of 
silver) is a form of anyathd-khydti] for ultimately here also one has 
to accept the false identification of two characters or two ideas. 
Vehkatanatha, commenting on this point in his Nydya-parisiiddhi, 
says that the appearance of one thing as another is the indispensable 
condition of all errors, but the non-apprehension of difference must 
always be granted as an indispensable condition which must exist 
in all cases of false identification and has therefore the advantage of 
a superior simplicity {ldghava) \ yet the anyathd-khydti theory gives 
the proper and true representation of the nature of illusion, and no 
theory of illusion can do away with the need of admitting it as a 
correct representation of the phenomenon of illusion. So Venkata- 
natha says that Ramanuja, while he agrees with the anyathd-khydti 
view as a theory of illusion, yet appreciates the superior simplicity 
of the akhydti view as giving us the indispensable condition of all 
forms of illusion. 

But, though Ramanuja himself prefers the anyathd-khydti view 
of illusion, he could not very well pass over the yathdrtha-khydti 
view, as advocated by the senior adherents and founders of the 
school of thought which he interpreted, viz. Bodhayana, Natha- 
muni and Varada Visnu Misra. Ramanuja is thus faced with two 
different theories, one that he himself advocated and the other that 
was advocated by his seniors. Fortunately for him, while his own 
theory of anyathd-^khydti was psychological in character, the other 
theory of yath drtha-khydt i w.as...o£-anr>oi ^te 
[ irwas possibleloi^^ view psychologically and.J;h^ 

) otKeFwew'^ oTS^ thefe^^^ offers Xhtyathdrthq^ 

khvdPrsri^Bv^ alternativeTT VenStanatha says that this 
! khydti view can only be put forward as a theory based on scriptural 
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evidence, but cannot be supported as a philosophical theory which 
can be experienced and therefore as a scientific theory of illusion. 
We have to make up our minds between the two plausible alter- 
native theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydtL 

]Rlmanu j^,_J i )_ -disting uish the yathdrtha-Miydti tlieoiy.jof-.hk, 
seniors, whom he refers-.„lQJbv- the -term school/ * (peda- 

viddTfi matam)^ d evelops thk jview--m j---number of verses and sa ys 
t hat he understands on t he strength of the smptural tex ts th^it the 
m aterial w orld was created byjhe intermingling of the^ three^ele,-,.... 
mehtsTfir^ wa teFan^^^^ in each_obji^tJjiere.-ai^ 

three ele ments. When a particular eleinint predominates- in - 
material object, it is found tc possess more qualities of that element 
andus^sig'nated by its character, thou gh i? sfiirEoIHslEFgupH 
of other^elementsil^^ in some sense be said that all 

thmgs are in all thingF^ A conch-shell possesses also the qualities 
of tejaSy or silver, and it is on that account that it may be said to 
resemble silver in some sense. What happens in the case of illusion 
is that through defects of organs, etc., the qualities or characters in 
a conch-shell representing other elements are not noticed and hence 
the perception can only grasp the qualities or characters of silver 
existing in the conch-shell, and the conch-shell is perceived as 
silver. So the knowledge of silver in a conch-shell is neither false, 
nor unreal, but is real, and refers to a real object, the silver element 
existing in the conch-shelF. In this view of illusion all knowledge 
is regarded as referring to a real object (yathdrtha-khydtiy. The 
difference between this view and that of Prabhakara is this, that, 
while Prabhakara was content with the negative condition of non- 
apprehension of the difference between the present perception of 
a glittering conch-shell and the memory of silver in the shop as the 
cause of the illusion, and urges that knowledge is real either as per- 
ception or as the memory, and that illusion has been the result 
of non-apprehension of the distinction of the two, Ramanuja is 
more radical, since he points out that the perception of silver in a 

^ See Smta^prakaiikat pp. 183-6. 

® According to Sudarsana Suri this view is the traditional view (sampra 
ddyika) accepted by BodhSyana, Nathamuni, Rama Mi^ra and others, which 
Ramanuja, as a faithful follower of that school, had himself followed. Thus, 
Ramanuja says : 

yathd-rtham sarva-vijndnam iti veda-viddm matam 

sruti-smrtibhyak sarvasya sarva-tmatva-pratuitah. 

Bhd^ya and Sruta-pmkdUkd^ p. 183. 
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conch-shell is due to the real perception of the element of 
silver in a conch-shell and the non-apprehension owing to defects 
{dosa) of the other elements present in it which would have shown 
its difference from silver. So what is called the illusory perception 
of silver in the conch-shell has a real objective basis to which 
it refers. 

Dreams are explained by Ramanuja as being creations of God. 

intended to ^o3uH”’'coffespbnding^pe^^ the minds 

the dreamers. The case of the appearance of a conch-sheli as yellow 
’ tl)’ a person wifn jaundiced eyes is explained by him as due to the 
fact that yellow colour emanates from the bile of his eyes, and is 
carried to the conch-shell through the rays of the eyes which turn 
the white shell yellow. The appearance of the conch-shell as yellow 
is therefore a real transformation of the conch-shell, noticed by 
the eye of a jaundiced person, though this transformation can be 
noticed only by him and not by other persons, the yellow being 
very near his eyes^. 

The akhydti and the yathdrtha-^khydti views agree in holding 
that the imposed idea has a real basis as its object. But, while the 
former holds that this real basis is a past presentation, the latter 
holds that it is given as a presentation along with the object, i.e. 
the silver element, being mixed up with the conch-shell element, is 
also presented to the senses, but owing to some defects of circum- 
stances, organs of sight, etc., the conch-shell, which ought to be 
the main part, is not perceived. Thus, it is only the silver part that 
forms the presentation, and hence the error. So non-perception of 
the conch-shell part is common to both the views; but, while the 
akhydti view holds th ^ the s Uver part is^^ly^ reproduced image 
ofpasrexpmFnce,lI5Jy^^A^^^z 

the Upanisads and holds that the silver part 
is perceived at the time. But Sudar^ana Suri refers to the views of 
other teachers {kecid dcdrydh) and says that the trimt-karana view 
may well explain the misapprehension of one element {bhuta) for 
another; but in the cases of misapprehension due to similarity 
trivrUkarana is not of much use, for trivrt-karana and panci--karana 

^ Other types of errors or illusions are similarly explained by RamSnuja as 
having a real objective existence, the error being due to the non-apprehension of 
other elements which are objectively existent and associated with the entity 
which is the object of illusory perception, but which owing to defects are not 
perceived. See ibid. pp. 187, 188. 
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can explain the intermixture of bhutaSy but not of the bhautikasy or 
the later modifications of the five elements into the varied sub- 
stances such as conch-shell and silver, which are mutually mis- 
apprehended for each other on account of their similarity. It has, 
therefore, to be maintained that in these Mwto-modifications also 
the trivrt-karana principle applies to a certain extent; for here also 
the molecules or atoms of things or substances are made up of large 
parts of some Mw/^z-modification and smaller parts of one or more 
of other M^f^-modifications. The conch-shell molecules are thus 
made up of large parts of conch-shell material and smaller parts of 
the silver material, and this explains the similarity of the one ele- 
ment to the other. The similarity is due to the real presence of one 
element in the other, and is called the pratinidh-nyayay or the 
maxim of determining similarity by real representation. So in all 
cases of misapprehension of one thing as another through similarity 
there is no misapprehension in the strict sense, but a right appre- 
hension of a counterpart in the other object constituting the basis 
of the similarity, and the non-apprehension of the bigger and the 
larger part which held the counterpart coeval with it. It is because 
the conch-shell contains a major part of conch-shell element (sukty- 
amsa) and only a minor part of silver that it passes as conch-shell 
and not as silver. Conch-shell cannot serve the purpose of silver, 
despite the silver element in it, on account of the obstruction of the 
major part of the conch-shell element; and it is also on account of 
this that under normal circumstances the silver element in it is 
hidden by the conch-shell element, and we say that we perceive 
conch-shell and not silver. When it is said that this is conch-shell 
and not silver {nedam rajatam)^ the “not silver” has no other 
meaning than that of the conch-shell, the apprehension of which 
dispelled the idea of silver. It is the conch-shell that is designated 
in its negative aspect as “not silver” and in its positive aspect as 
conch-shell. 

Ramanujacarya, alias Vadihamsambuvahacarya, the maternal 
uncle of Venkatanatha, seems to support the Ramanuja method of 
sat-hhydti by showing that all the other three rival theories of 
illusion, such as that of anyathd-hhydtiy akhyatiy and the anitva-- 
caniya-khydtiy cross each other and are therefore incompatible. But 
he takes great pains to show that the sat-khydti theory may be sup- 
ported on the basis of the logical implications involved in both the 
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anyathd'-khydti and the akhydti types of realism. He starts the dis- 
cussion by taking for granted the akhydti type of realism and its 
logical implications. He holds that it also would ultimately lead to 
anyathd-khydti^ and that therefore (excepting the sat-khydti)^ of all 
the khydtis^ anyathd-khydti is perhaps the best. He says in his 
Nydya-kulisa that, since the way of knowledge requires that the 
sense-organs should reach their objects, even in illusory perception 
there must be some objects which they reach; for they could not 
convey any knowledge about an object with which they were not in 
contact^. The defect {dosa) cannot account for the production of 
new knowledge, for it only serves to obstruct anything from being 
perceived or known. Defects only obstruct the course of the 
natural sequence of cause and effect^, just as fire would destroy the 
natural shooting powers of seeds Moreover, taking the old ex- 
ample of the conch-shell-silver, it may be asked how, if there was 
no silver at all objectively present, there could be any knowledge of 
such an absolutely non-existing thing ? Since our awareness can- 
not refer to non-existing entities, all forms of awareness must 
guarantee the existence of corresponding objects. What happens in 
the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver is that there is memory 
of silver previously experienced and the “this,” which is ex- 
perienced at the time of the illusion; and it is on account of the de- 
fects {dosa) that it is not grasped that the silver is only a memory of 
past experience, while it is only the “this” in front of us that is 
experienced at the time {dosdt pramtmta-tadavamarsah)^, 

Vadihamsambuvaha, weighing the various arguments of the 
rival theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti^ deals with the argu- 
ments of the anyathd-khydti view which holds that it is the conch- 
shell that appears as silver. As against the objections raised by such 
a view in opposition to the akhydti view, viz., if each thing is dif- 
ferent from every other thing, how can an illusion be explained as 
being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the “this” perceived directly in experience ? 
Arguing in its favour, he says that the difference which is not 


^ indriyai^dm prdpya-kdritvena aprdptd^rtha*prakdhna nupapattefi. Nydya-- 
kuUia, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4910. 

® do^ditdm kdrya^vighdta-mdtra^hetutvena kdryd-^ntaro-pajanakatvd-yogdt^ na 
hy agni-sarnspr^tasya kalama’-vJjasya ankuro-tpddam sdmarthyam asti. Ibid. 

* idem iti puro^vastuni anubkavah rajatam iti ca pUrvd'*nuhhUta->raiata-vi$av& 
smrtifi. Ibid. 
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apprehended here consists of that characteristic which exists in 
things by virtue of which one thing is not confused with or misappre- 
hended as another thing, and it is the non-apprehension of this 
differentiating characteristic that causes the misapprehension of 
the conch-shell as silver {sarmarga-viYodhi-vaidharmya^visesa-rupa- 
bheda-grahah pravrtti-hetuh)'^. But the real objections to holding 
this akhydti view of illusion to be ultimately sufficient consists in 
the fact that it cannot do away with the necessity of the synthetic 
operation {sarnsarga-vyapdra) consisting of a thing being regarded 
as such-and-such, as found in all discussions of disputants, in all 
our behaviours and concepts of error and illusion. This forces us 
to accept the anyathd-khydti view as an unavoidable and ultimate 
explanation^. Vadihamsambuvaha urges that, since the silver is 
felt to be in that which is only a piece of conch-shell, this must 
imply the imposition of the one on the other (which is the essential 
part of anyathd-khydti). Just as in the real perception of a piece of 
silver the object before us is experienced as silver, so in the conch- 
shell-silver illusion, the object before us is experienced as silver, 

^ Madras Govt. MS. No. 4910. 

^ Like the seniors referred to by RarnSnuja, Prabhakara also considers all 
knowledge to be valid {yathartharri sarvam eve'ha vijndnam itiy Prakarana-pancikdy 
p. 32), though the former does so on ontological grounds and the latter on psycho- 
logical and experiential grounds. Salikanatha, representing Prabhakara’s view', 
says that, whatever is the content of awareness, that alone is know'n, and at the 
time of the conch-shell-silver illusion, w'hat is known is “ this is silver,” but there 
is no knowledge of conch-shell, since it is not the content of awareness at the 
time. Thus it cannot be said that the illusory knowledge consists of knowing the 
conch-shell as silver, but of the “ this” as silver; for, w'hen there is the knowiedge 
of illusory silver, there is no knowledge of conch-shell. What happens in illusory 
perception is that through defects the differentiating characteristics of the conch- 
shell are not apprehended and the conch-shell is perceived only in its general 
character as an object. Then there is memory of silver, and through a defect in 
the mental process {manO’^dosat) the silver is not remembered with its original 
association of time and place as that silver w'hich w^as perceived there, but is simply 
remembered as an image of silver {tad-ity-anisa-'pardmarsa’-vivarjitam). Though 
there is no such definite experience that I remember silver, yet the idea of 
silver has to be admitted to be due to memory ; for it cannot be due either to per- 
ception or to inference or to any other source of knowledge. Thus, through the 
elimination of all other sources of knowledge, silver has to be admitted to be due 
to memory {ananya^gatitah smrtir atrd^vagamyate). On account of the absence 
of a feeling that I remember a past experience, the memory of silver cannot be 
distinguished from a percept ; for it is only these facts that distinguish a present 
percept from a reproduced image; and so we fail to differentiate between this 
memory and the actual perception of some object before us (the differentiating 
characteristics of wLich are entirely lost to us through defects of sense-organs or 
the like). On account of the non-apprehension of the distinction, these two dif- 
ferent kinds of awareness themselves produce the illusion of a direct and im- 
mediate perception of silver which is not there at the time, and even tempt us to 
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and here also it is the conch-shell that appears as silver. When the 
illusion is dispelled, we say that “this is not silver’’; this cannot 
mean the mere presence of the conch-shell, but it must mean the 
denial of the imposition that was made previously. For, if nega- 
tions could be treated as positive entities, then there would be no 
difference between positives and negatives {bddhyasya vidhi- 
rupatm vidhi-nisedha-vyatydsam ca nisedhe badha iti tulydrihatvatf , 
The akhydti view speaks of non-apprehension of absence of as- 
sociation (e.g. of conch-shell-silver, asamsargdgraha) to be the 
cause of illusion. It may well be asked, What is this absence of 
association? It cannot be the mere thing itself; for, had it been so, 
we should expect that the thing itself (say the conch-shell) is not 
perceived and this alone constitutes error, which is impossible. 
Moreover, the silver is felt to be in front of us as the object we per- 
ceive and not as something which we remember. We know that, 
when we perceive illusorily that “this is silver,” there is the per- 
ception of a false association (badhaka-sarnsarga-grahanam) ; but the 
concept of non-apprehension of difference {bheddgraha) never seems 
to be practically realized in experience. If we inquire into the 
nature of w^hat constitutes falsity or contradiction (e.g. in conch- 
shell-silver), we find that it is not the fact that a conch-shell when 
burnt becomes ash while silver, when burnt, may be made into a 
finger-ring that constitutes error, but the fact that what was believed 
to be capable of being rendered into a finger-ring by being put into 
fire cannot be so done {yadi tv-anguliyakddi-hetutaydbhimatasya 
vyavahdrasya bhasma-hetutvako hy atra visesah). If this is what is 
really meant by falsehood, it is nothing but the apprehension of the 
cause of one kind of action as being another cause {anya-hetu-- 
vyavahdro 'nya-hetutaydvagatah). This will be anyathd-khydti; for, 
if even here it is urged to be non-apprehension of difference, then 


stretch our hands to pick it up, as if there were a real piece of silver before us. 
(See. Prakarana-pancikd, Ch. iv, Naya-vlthi.) 

Sudarsana Suri, commenting on the akhydti view in his Smta-prakdsikd in 
connection with his commentary on the yathdrtha-khydti view of Ramanuja’s 
seniors, says that the akhydti view has the advantage of superior simplicity or 
the miniinum assumption, viz. that in illusion only an indefinite object is seen, 
and the distinction between this and the image roused in memory by it is not 
apprehended. This has to be admitted in all theories of illusion, and in addition 
other assumptions have to be made. 

^ Nydya-kulisa of Vadihaipsambuvaha Rslmanujacarya, Govt. Oriental MS. 
No. 4910. 
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the experience in such cases of the belief of one thing as another is 
not explained^. In all such cases the final appeal must be made to 
experience, which attests all cases of illusion as being the appear- 
ance of one thing as another^. 

But though Vadihamsambuvahacarya thus tries to support the 
anyathd-khydti view of illusion, yet he does not dismiss the akhydti 
view of error curtly, but admits that it may also properly explain 
facts of illusion, when looked at from another point of view. For, 
if there was not the non-apprehension of difference beUveen silver 
and conch-shell, the conch-shell could not be mistaken as silver. 
So, even in anyathd-khydti^ there is one element of akhydti in- 
volved; for in order that one may behave towards a piece of conch- 
shell in the same way as one would do to a piece of silver, it is 
necessary that one should not be able to distinguish between what 
one sees before one and what one remembers. But, ‘though the 
negative fact of akhydti^ i.e., non-apprehension of difference, may 
be regarded in many cases as a necessary stage, yet the positive fact 
of association {samsarga) or synthesis has to be admitted as an in- 
dispensable process, connecting the different elements constituting 
a concrete perception. The root-cause of all our behaviour and 
action, being of the nature of synthetic association, it would be 
wrong to suppose that non-apprehension of difference could by 
itself be made a real cause of our actions {na ca mula-bhute samsarga-^ 
jndne pravrtti-kdrane siddhe tad-upajlvino nirantarajndnasya 
pravrttihetutvam iti ytiktam vaktutn)^. Although Vadihamsam- 
buvaha spends all his discussions on the relative strength of 
akhydti and anyathd-khydti as probable theories of illusion, yet he 
refers to the view of illusion mentioned by Ramanuja that all things 
are present in all things and that therefore no knowledge is illusory. 
He considers this view as the real and ultimately correct view. But, 
if this were so, all his discussions on the akhydti and anyathd’- 
khydti theories of illusion would be futile. Vadihamsambuvaha 
does not, however, attempt to show how, if this theory be admitted, 
the other theories of akhydti or anyathd-khydti could be sup- 


^ yadi cdHrd^pi bhedd-grahah saraitam sydt tato^bhimdna’-vise^a^‘krta~hddha^ 
vymasthd na sidhyet. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4910. 

® katham ayatri loka^vyavahdro vrtta iti, na hi kancid upddkim andlamhya loke 
sabda-prayogo^vakalpyate, tasmdd badhya-badhaka-^bhavd-nyathd-nupapattya any-- 
atha-khydti-siddhih. Ibid. 

® Ibid. 
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ported^. He further criticizes the aniwacaniya-khydti (illusion as 
the indescribable creation of, say, the appearance of silver in the 
conch-shell-silver illusion), a view of illusion as held by the San- 
karites, in the stereotyped form with which we are already familiar. 

Anantacarya, a writer of the nineteenth century, laid stress on 
the view of illusion which held that all things were contained in all 
things, and hence the perception of conch-shell as silver was neither 
false knowledge nor non-apprehension of the difference between 
what is perceived and what is remembered; for the perception 
‘'this is silver’’ is a complex of two perceptions, “this” and 
“silver.” Had not this been a case of actual perception, we should 
not have felt as if we perceived the “this” before us as “silver.” 
The function of dosa (defect) was only to hide the conch-shell part 
(mixed up with the silver part) from perception. To say that all 
perceptions have objective entities corresponding to them {yath~ 
drtha) does not mean that things are as they are perceived, but it 
means that it is not true that what is perceived has not an objective 
basis corresponding to it^. That sort of tejas-snhstsinct which forms 
the material cause of silver certainly exists in the elemental tejas, 
and, the earth-particles forming the material cause of conch-shells 
being present in the elemental earth-substances, these substances 
get mixed in the primitive stage of compounding by tnvrt-karana, 
and this explains the presence of the objective substratum of silver 
in the illusory perception of silver®. It is evident, argues Anant- 
acarya, that conch-shell cannot appear as silver; for, since conch- 
shell is not silver, how can it appear as silver ? In order properly to 
accTount for the perceptual experience “this is silver,” it is necessary 
to assume that the two constituents, “this” and “silver,” of the 
complex “this is silver” are both perceptually determined; for it 
is only in this way that one can justify the perception “I perceive 
this silver.” 

^ yady apt hhutdndm pancikarana 4 abdha-paraspara^vydptyd suktikdydm api 
sddrsydt rajatai-kadeio vidyata eva iti siddhantafi tathdpi na vidyata iti kftvd 
cintyatevadyruddharana-prasiddhy-anurodhaya. Govt. Oriental MSS. No. 4910. 

^ tad^visayaka-jndna-'Sdmdnyam vise^dvrttudharma-prakdrakatvd-^hhavavad 
iti yathdrthaip, sarva-vijndnam. Jndna-yatharthya-vdda^ MSS. No, 4884. 

® yadrh-dharmd-vacchinndt tejVmiad rajatd-tambhah tddria-dharma- 
mcchinndndm apy amidndrn makd-^bhutatmake tejasi sattvena ^ukty-drambhakatd- 
vacchedaka-dharmd-vacchinndndrti pdrtkiva^bhdgdndm api mahd-pfthivydm 
sattvena tayoh mahd’-bhuta-'trivrt^karana-daidydm eva meland-samhhavdcchukty- 
ddau rajatd-sad-bhdvo~papatteh. Ibid, 

This is an answer to the already noted objection raised by the Sruta-prakdiikd, 
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Failure of theistic proofs. 

The existence of God can be known by the testimony of the 
scriptures {sdstra-pramdnaka\ and by that alone. All other proofs 
which seem to demonstrate the existence of God ultimately fail to 
do so, since suitable counter-arguments may always be successfully 
arrayed to destroy the efficacy of such arguments. 

God cannot be perceived either by any of the sense-organs or 
by the mind; for the former can make known only those objects 
with which they have come in contact, and the latter (excepting in 
the direct communication of feelings like pleasure, pain, etc.) can- 
not make external objects known to us without depending on the 
sense-organs. Further, God cannot be perceived by the special 
perception of saints (yogi-pratyaksa ) ; for these are of the nature of 
memory, and do not convey any facts previously unknown through 
the senses. The saints can perceive only what has been already 
perceived, though these may not be present to the senses at the 
time. Objects too small for the senses cannot be perceived; for 
there cannot be any sense-contact with them. No reason can be 
perceived by means of which a necessary inference could be drawn 
regarding the existence of a supreme person who has a direct 
acquaintance with all things and the power of making them all. 
The ordinary argument that is offered is from effect to cause — 
since the world is ‘‘effect” (kdrya), it must have a cause, a maker, 
who has direct acquaintance with all its materials and their utility 
and enjoys them. The world is “effect” because, like all effects, it 
is made up of parts (sdvayava ) ; like a healthy human body, there- 
fore, it is under the guidance and superintendence of one person 
and one alone. But the point is that the two cases are not analogous. 
The human body is neither produced nor maintained in existence 
by its superintendent, the soul. The production of the body of a 
person is due to the adrsta (unseen effects of deeds) not only of that 
person, but also of beings w^ho are benefited or in some way con- 
nected with it. Its existence as connected parts is due to the union 
of its parts, and does not depend for that on the living person who 
superintends it. Its existence as living is wholly unique and cannot 
be found in the case of the world as a whole. The superintendence 
of one person need not be considered as the invariable cause of all 
movements; for it is well known that many persons unite their 
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efforts to move some heavy object which could not otherwise be 
moved. 

Moreover, if such a maker of the universe is to be admitted, 
could not the making of the world be better ascribed to one or more 
individual souls ? They have a direct acquaintance with the materials 
of the world. It is not necessary that the maker should be ac- 
quainted with the inner efficiencies or power of things; for it is 
enough if the objects containing those powers are directly known. 
We see also that in all examples of making, such as the making of a 
jug, a cloth, or the like, the maker is an ordinary human being. 
Since the inference of the existence of a cause of the world is in- 
spired by these examples, it will be only fair to assume that the 
maker of the universe belongs to the same class of beings as the 
makers of the ordinary mundane effects, such as a jug or a cloth. 
Thus, instead of assuming a supreme being to be the maker of the 
universe, we might as well assume an individual soul to be the 
maker of the universe. Hence it is difficult to prove the existence 
of God by inference. Ordinarily inferences are applied for the 
knowing of an object which may also be known in other ways, and 
in all such cases the validity of any inference is tested by these. But 
in the case of the application of inference for the knowing of God 
this is not possible ; for God cannot be known by any other direct 
or indirect method. So the application of inference is not of any 
use here, since there is nothing which can test the validity of the 
inference or can determine that inference in a particular way and 
in that way alone. Therefore, since all sorts of inferences can be 
made from diverse propositions, it is not possible to determine that 
any particular kind of inference would be more acceptable than any 
other. 

There are some who would still want to support the cosmo- 
logical argument on the ground that no less than a supreme person, 
entirely different from the individual persons, could be regarded 
as the maker of this vast universe; for the individuals cannot have 
the power of perceiving subtle things, or things which are ob- 
structed from our view, or things which are far away. Thus it is 
necessary to hold that the maker of the universe must be a being of 
unlimited powers. From the effect we infer its cause; and again 
from the nature of the effect we infer the nature of the cause. So, if 
the cause of the universe is to be inferred, then only such a cause 
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can be inferred as really has the unlimited powers required for pro- 
ducing such an effect. It is irrelevant to infer such a cause as cannot 
produce it. Also the unessential conditions of ordinarj" causes need 
not be imported by suggesting that, just as in the case of ordinary 
human beings there must be a body and also instruments by which 
they can operate and produce the effect, so also in the case of the 
supreme cause it might be expected that He should have a body 
and should have instruments by which He could operate. This 
cannot be; for we know that many effects are wrought by sheer 
force of will and desire (sankalpa) and neither will nor desire needs 
a body for its existence, since these are generated not by body, but 
by mind (manas). The existence of manas also is independent of the 
existence of body; for the mind continues to exist even w^hen it is 
dissociated from body. Since limited beings, who are under the 
sway of virtue and vice, are unable to produce this manifold uni- 
verse of such wonderful and diverse construction, it has to be ad- 
mitted that there exists a supreme person w^ho has done it. More- 
over, since the material cause is seen in all known examples to be 
entirely different from the cause as agent or doer, there cannot be 
a Brahman which is both the material cause (updddna-kdrana) 
and the cause as agent {nimitta-kdram) of this universe. 

To this, however, it may be replied that it is admitted that the 
world is effect and that it is vast, but it is not known that all parts 
of this vast world originated at one time and from one person. Not 
all jugs are made at one time and by one person. How can any room 
be made for an unknown supreme person and the possibility be 
ruled out that different individual souls, by virtue of special merit 
and special powers, should at different times create the different 
parts of the world, which now appear as one unified whole created 
by one person at one time ? It is quite possible that the different 
parts of the world were created at different times and will similarly 
be destroyed at different times. To imagine the existence of one 
such supreme person who could create all this manifold may well 
be regarded as almost chimerical. From the fact that the world is 
effect all that can be argued is that it must have been produced by 
an intelligent being, but there is nothing to infer that it is neces- 
sarily the creation of one intelligent being. This infinite universe 
could not have sprung into being at any one moment, and there is 
no proof that it did so. And, if it came into being gradually, it may 
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well be supposed that there were many intelligent beings who 
brought it into being gradually. Moreover, God, being absolutely 
complete in Himself, could not be conceived as having any need 
to effect such a creation, and He has neither body nor hands with 
which He could create. It is true that mind does not die with the 
body, but it is not found in any active state when it is not associated 
with the body. If it is admitted that God has a body, then He can- 
not be eternal. If His body could be eternal, though having parts, 
then on the same grounds the world too might be regarded as 
eternal. If the world is admitted to have come into being by His 
mere wish, that would be so strange as to be entirely dissimilar to 
all known cases of cause and effect. So, if one has to argue the ex- 
istence of God as cause of the world on the basis of the analogy of 
known causes and effects as experienced by us, and if such a God is 
endowed with all the attributes with which He is generally as- 
sociated, and with strange ways of creating this world. He must be 
such a cause as could never be inferred on the basis of the similarity 
of known causes and their modes of creating the effect. Thus, God 
can never be proved by inference. His existence has to be admitted 
on the testimony of scriptural texts and of that alone. 

Bhaskara and Ramanuja. 

Every careful reader of Bhaskara and Ramanuja must have 
noticed that Ramanuja was largely indebted for his philosophical 
opinions and views to Bhaskara, and on most topics their doctrines 
are more or less the same. It is possible that Ramanuja was in- 
debted for his views to Bodhayana or other Vaisnava writers, but, 
however that may be, his indebtedness to Bhaskara also w^as very 
great, as a comparative study of the two systems would show. 
However, the two systems are not identical, and there is an im- 
portant point on which they disagree. Bhaskara believed that there 
is Brahman as pure being and intelligence, absolutely formless, and 
the causal principle, and Brahman as the manifested effect, the 
world. According to Bhaskara there is no contradiction or dif- 
ficulty in such a conception, since all things have such a dual form 
as the one and the many or as unity and difference. '‘Unity in 
difference*’ is the nature of all things. Ramanuja, however, holds 
that difference and unity cannot both be affirmed of the same thing. 
Thus, when we affirm "this is like this,” it is not true that the same 
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entity is both the subject and the predicate. For example, when 
‘‘this'* in the above proposition stands for a cow, the predicate 
“like this" stands for its particular and unique description of 
bodily appearance. The latter is only the attribute of the former and 
determines its nature and character. There is no meaning in assert- 
ing the identity of the subject and the predicate or in asserting that 
it is the same entity that in one form as unity is “subject" and in 
another form as difference is the predicate. Bhaskara argues that 
the conditions and the conditioned {avasthd-taadvasthas ca) are not 
wholly different ; nor are the substance and its attributes, the cloth 
and the whiteness, entirely different. There are no qualities without 
substance and no substance without qualities. All difference is also 
unity as well. The powers or attributes of a thing are not different 
from it; the fire is the same as its power of burning and illumin- 
ating. So everything is both unity and difference, and neither of 
them may be said to be wholly reducible to the other. But Rama- 
nuja maintains that all propositions are such that the predicate is 
an attribute of the subject. The same attributive view is applicable 
to all cases of genus and species, cause and effect, and universals 
and individuals. The “difference" and the “unity" are not two 
independent forms of things which are both real; but the “dif- 
ference" modifies or qualifies the nature and character of the 
“unity," and this is certified by all our experience of complex or 
compound existence^. According to Ramanuja the affirmation of 
both unity and difference of the same entity is self-contradictory. 
The truth of “difference" standing by itself is not attested by ex- 
perience; for the difference of quality, quantity, etc., always modi- 
fies the nature and character of the subject as “unity," and it is this 
alone that is experienced by us. 

Bhaskara urges that, though there is the twofold Brahman as 
the manifested many and as the unmanifested formless identity of 
pure being and intelligence, it is only the latter that is the object of 
our highest knowledge and worship. Ramanuja, however, denies 
this formless and differenceless Brahman and believes in the 
qualified complex Brahman as the transcendent and immanent God 
holding within Him as His body the individual souls and the world 
of matter. Regarding the relation of Brahman and the individual 
souls (jwa) Bhaskara says that a jwa is nothing but Brahman 

^ Vadi-traya^kkandana. 
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narrowed by the limitations of the mind substance (antahkarano- 
pddhy-avacchinna). When it is said that jwa is a part (amsa) of 
Brahman, it is neither in the sense of part or of cause that the word 
"'amsa'' is used, but in the technical sense of being limited by the 
limitation of mind. This limitation is not false or unreal, and it is on 
account of it that the individual souls are atomic. According to 
Ramanuja ‘Mifference” is felt as a result of ignorance and the 
difference is therefore unreal. With Ramanuja the identity of 
Brahman with the individual souls is the last word. The apparent 
difference of imperfection, finiteness, etc., between the individual 
souls and the perfection and infiniteness of Brahman is due to 
ignorance {avidyd), and is found to be false as soon as the souls 
realize themselves to be forming the body of Brahman itself. 
‘‘Difference’’ as such has no reality according to Ramanuja, but 
only modifies and determines the character of the identical subject 
to which it refers. The subject and its character are identical. 
Bhaskara considers identity and difference as two modes, both of 
which are alike independently true, though they are correlated to 
each other. In criticism of Bhaskara it is said that, if the limitations 
of Brahman were also true, then they would wholly limit Brahman, 
since it has no parts, and thus it would be polluted in its entirety. 
This objection to Bhaskara’s view in some of its subtle aspects is 
made with dialectical skill by Ramanuja But it does not appear that 
it has much force against Bhaskara, if we admit his logical claim 
that unity and plurality, cause and effect, are two modes of ex- 
istence of the same reality and that both these forms are equally 
real. It does not seem that the logical position of Bhaskara has been 
sufficiently refuted. 

Ramanuja also speaks of Brahman as being identical with in- 
dividual souls or the material world and yet different therefrom, 
but only in the sense in which a character or a part may be said to 
be at once identical with and different from the substance possess- 
ing the character or the whole to which the part is said to belong. 
The individual souls and the inanimate creation cannot stand by 
themselves independently, but only as parts of Brahman. So from 
the fact that they are parts of Brahman their identity {abheda) with 
Brahman becomes as primary as their difference {hheda\ inasmuch 

^ Ramanuja’s Bha§ya, pp. 265, 266, with the Sruta-prakaiika, NirnayasSgara 
Press, Bombay, 1916. 
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as the substance may be considered to be different from its attri- 
butes^. The main difference that remains on this point between 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja is this, that Bhaskara does not think it 
necessary to introduce the conception of body and parts, or sub- 
stance and attributes. According to his doctrine Brahman is 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, identity and dif- 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
this can be illustrated from the cases of cause and effect, or sub- 
stance and attributes, etc. 

Ontological position of Ramanuja’s Philosophy. 

The entire universe of wondrous construction, regulated 
throughout by wonderful order and method, has sprung into being 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in existence, and will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman is that to the greatness of 
which there is no limitation. Though the creation, maintenance and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, yet they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in w^hich 
they inhere. His real nature is, however, His changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unlimitedness in time, space and 
character. Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of this sutra (i. i. 
2), Ramanuja says that those who believe in Brahman as character- 
less {nirvisesa) cannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri- 
bute of Brahman as affirmed in Brahma-sutra i. i. 2; for instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and absorption of the w^orld 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the illusion 
of creation, maintenance, and absorption is from Brahman. But 
even that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illusion would be due to ajnana, and Brahman would be the mani- 
fester of all ajndna. This it can do by virtue of the fact that it is of 
the nature of pure illumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is this difference, it is neither character- 
less nor without any difference^. 

This raises an important question as regards the real meaning 

^ jlvavat-prthak-siddhy-anarha’-viiesanatvena add^vastuno brahnd-msatvafft ; 
tisi^ta-vastv-eka-deiatvena abheda-vyavaharo mukhyaktt vise^a^a^vihsyayoh 
svarupa-^svahhava-bhedena bheda-vyavahdro^pi mukhyah, Srl^bhd^ya^ iii. z, 28. 

® jagaj'-janmddi-bhramo yatas tad brahme* ti svoUprek§d-pakse^pi na nirvise^a^ 
vastu^siddhih, etc. Ibid. i. 1.2. 
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of Sankara’s interpretation of the above sutra. Did he really mean, 
as he is apparently stated by Ramanuja to have said, that that 
from which there is the illusion of creation, etc., of the world is 
Brahman? Or did he really mean Brahman and Braliman by itself 
alone is the cause of a real creation, etc., of the world ? Sankara, 
as is well known, was a commentator on tlic Brahmar-sutras and tlie 
Upanisads, and it can hardly be denied that there are many pas- 
sages in these w'hich would directly yield a theivStic sense and tine 
sense of a real creation of a real world by a real God, Sankara liad 
to explain these passages, and he did not always use strictly abso- 
lutist phrases; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he could 
talk in all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the 
phraseology that Sankara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done. The result has been that there are at least some pas- 
sages which appear by themselves to be realistically thcistic, others 
which are ambiguous and may be interpreted in both ways, and 
others again which arc professedly absolutist. Rut, if the testimony 
of the great commentators and independent writers of the ^larikara 
school be taken, Sankara’s doctrine should be ex{)lained in the 
purely monistic sense, and in that alone. Brahman is indeed the 
unchangeable infinite and absolute groiind of the CTnergence, main- 
tenance and dissolution of all world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are two elements in the appearance 
of the world-phenomena — the ultimate ground, the Brahman, the 
only being and truth in them, and the element of change and 
diversity, the mayd — by the evolution or transformation of which 
the appearance of *The many” is possible. But from passages like 
those found in Sankara’s bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra, 1,1.2, it might 
appear as if the world-phenomena are no mere appearance, but are 
real, inasmuch as they are not merely grounded in the real, but are 
emanations from the real: the Brahman. But, strictly speaking, 
Brahman is not alone the updddna or the material cause of the 
world, but with avidya is the material cause of the world, and such 
a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Him, Vacaspati, 
in his Bhamatt on Sankara’s bha^ya on the same sutra {BTahnm>- 
stUra, h I. 2), makes the same remark^. Praka^tman, in his Pafica- 
padikd^vivatmu, says that the creative functions here spoken of do 

^ amdyU'-sahita^hmhmo^piidQnaifi jagat brahma^y msSstd tatraiyva ca kyate. 
BhdmaU^ 1. x. 2. 
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not essentially appertain to Brahnaan and an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahman does not mean that he is to be known as being associated 
with these qualities^. Bhaskara had asserted that Brahman had 
transformed Himself into the world-order, and that this was a real 
transformation — parindma — a transformation of His energies into 
the manifold universe. But Prakasatman, in rejecting the view of 
parindma^ says that, even though the world-appearance be of the 
stuff of mdyd^ since this mdyd is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appearance as such is never found to be contradicted or negated or 
to be non-existing — it is only found that it is not ultimately reaP. 
Mdyd is supported in Brahman; and the world-appearance, being 
transformations of mdyd^ is real only as such transformations. It is 
grounded also in Brahman, but its ultimate reality is only so far as 
this ground or Brahman is concerned. So far as the world-appear- 
ances are concerned, they are only relatively real as mdyd trans- 
formations. The conception of the joint causality of Brahman and 
mdyd may be made in three ways; that mdyd and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted together into one thread; or that Brahman, with 
mdyd as its power or sakti^ is the cause of the world ; or that Brah- 
man, being the support of mdyd^ is indirectly the cause of the world®. 
On the latter two views mdyd being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of mdyd — ^the world — is also dependent on Brahman; and on 
these two views, by an interpretation like this, pure Brahman 
[suddha-brahma) is the cause of the world. Sarvajhatma muni, who 
also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause, conceives the 
function of mdyd not as being joint material cause with Brahman, 
but as the instrument or the means through which the causality of 
pure Brahman appears as the manifold and diversity of the uni- 
verse. But even on this view the stuff of the diversity is the mdyd, 
though such a manifestation of mdyd would have been impossible 
if the ground-cause, the Brahman, had been absent^. In discerning 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, Prakasatman says that the 
monistic doctrine of Vedanta is upheld by the fact that apart from 

^ na hi ndnd-vidha^kdrya’-kriydvesdtmakatvam tat-prasava-sakty^atmakatvani 
vd jijndsya-visuddha-brahmantargatani bhavitum arhati, Panca-padika^vivarar^a, 
p. 205. 

^ sr$tei ca svopadhau abhdva^vydvrttatvat sarve ca sopddhika^dharmdb svd- 
irayopddhau ahadhyataya satyd bhavanti sf^tir api svarUpena na badhyate Mntu 
paramd-rthd’-satyatvd-msena. Ibid, p. 206. ® Ibid, p. 212. 

^ Safik§epa-idrlraka, 1. 332, 334, and the commentary Anvaydrtha-^prakdsikd 
by RSmatirtha. 
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the cause there is nothing in the effect which can be expressed or 
described {upadana-vyatirekma kdryasya anirupanad adt'itiyatdy . 
Thus, in all these various ways in which fiahkara’s philosophy has 
been interpreted, it has been universally held by almost all the 
followers of Sankara that, though Brahman was at bottom the 
ground-cause yet the stuff of the world was not of real Brahman 
material, but of mdyd\ and, though all the diversity of the work! has 
a relative existence, it has no reality in the true sense of the term in 
which Brahman is real®. Sankara himself says that the omniscience 
of Brahman consists in its eternal power of universal illumination 
or manifestation {yasya hi san’a-visaydvahhdsana-ksamam jhilnam 
nityam asti). Though there is no action or agency involved in this 
universal consciousness, it is spoken of as being a knowing agent, 
just as the sun is spoken of as burning and illuminating, thougli the 
sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light {pratatausnya- 
prakdsepi savitari dahati prakasayatiti svdtantrya-vyapadesa- 
dariandt . . . evam asaty api jndna-karmani Brahmams tad aikmta 
iti kartrtva-vyapadesa-darsandt). Before the creation of the world 
what becomes the object of this universal consciousness is the in- 
definable name and form which cannot be ascertained as “this” or 
“that”®. The omniscience of Brahman is therefore this universal 
manifestation, by which all the creations of mdyd become the know- 
able contents of thought. But this manifestation is not an act of 
knowledge, but a permanent steady light of consciousness by which 
the unreal appearance of mdyd flash into being and are made known. 

Ramanuja’s view is altogether different. He discards the view 
of Sankara, that the cause alone is true and that all effects are false. 

^ Pafica-pMiM-vimrai}a^ p. zzi, 

® Prate^atman refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and 
mSyd has been conceived, e,g. Brahman has mdyd as His power, and the indi- 
vidual souls are all associated with avidyd; Brahman as reflected in mdyd and 
uvftffydisthecauseof theworld {mdy&’-vidyd’-pratibitnhitafn brahma ja^at-kdranam ) ; 
pure Brahman is immortal, and individual souls are associated with avidya; 
individual souls have their own illusions of the world, and these through simi- 
larity appear to be one permanent world ; Brahman undergoes an apparent trans- 
formation through His own atndyd* But in none of these views is the world 
regarded as a real emanation from Brahman. PaHca^pddikd-vivaramf p. 23a. 

Regarding the question as to how Brahman could be the cause of beginning- 
less Vedas, PrakSiSatman explains it by supposing that Brahman was the under- 
lymg reality by which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested, Ibid, pp, *03, 

» Mrft punas taukarmaf^ yat prdg-utpatter livm^a'^jMdnmya vi^aya bhamtul 
tattvdroiaWdbhydm mirvamnly^ ndma-rape mydf^m vydeiMr^ite id brQtmL 
Samara-hhd^af i, i. 5. 
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One of the reasons adduced for the falsity of the world of effects is 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, but 
only their destructible or non-eternal nature {anityatm). When a 
thing apparently existing in a particular time and space is found to 
be non-existing at that time or in that space, then it is said to be 
false ; but, if it is found to be non-existing at a different place and at 
a different time, it cannot be called false, it is only destructible or 
non-eternal. It is wrong to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans- 
formation; for the associations of time, space, etc., are new ele- 
ments which bring in new factors which would naturally cause such 
transformation. The effect-thing is neither non-existent nor an 
illusion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its production from the cause until it is destroyed. There is 
nothing to show that such a perception of ours is wrong. All the 
scriptural texts that speak of the world’s being identical with Brah- 
man are true in the sense that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world and that the effect is not ultimately different from the cause. 
When it is said that a jug is nothing but clay, what is meant is that 
it is the clay that, in a specific and particular form or shape, is called 
a jug and performs the work of carrying water or the like; but, 
though it does so, it is not a different substance from clay. The jug 
is thus a state of clay itself, and, when this particular state is changed, 
we say that the effect-jug has been destroyed, though the cause, the 
clay, remains the same. Production (utpatti) means the destruction 
of a previous state and the formation of a new state. The substance 
remains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the operation 
of causal instruments, can be said to be true. Of course, states or 
forms which were non-existent come into being; but, as the states 
have no existence independently from the substance in which they 
appear, their new appearance does not affect the causal doctrine 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, and the many 
souls, being particular states of Him, are at once one with Him and 
yet have a real existence as His parts or states. 

The whole or the Absolute here is Brahman, and it is He who 
has for His body the individual souls and the material world. When 
Brahman exists with its body, the individual souls and the material 
world in a subtler and finer form, it is called the ‘'cause” or Brah- 
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man in the causal state (karandvastJul). When it exists with its body, 
the world and souls in the ordinary manilcwStcd form, it is called 
Brahman in the elFcct state {kary(lv(L^tM)K 1l\osc wlio tliink that 
the effect is false ca!UK>t say that the effect' is ickmtical witli the 
cause; for with them the world which is false cannot be identical 
with Brahman which is real- Ramanuja emphatically denies the 
suggestion that there is something like pure being (san-mdtra), more 
ultimately real than (jod the controller with Mis body as the 
material world and individual souls in a subtler or finer state as 
cause, as he also denies that God could be regarded as pure lieing 
(san-mdtra); for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Ramanuja thus sticks 
to his doctrine of the tw^ofold division of matter and the individual 
souls as forming parts of God, the constant inner controller (mitar-- 
ydmin) of them both. He is no doubt a sat-kdrya<)ddin^ but his 
sal-kdrya-mda is more on the Samkhya line than on that of tlie 
Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The effect is only a changed 
state of the cause, and so the manifested world of matter and souls 
forming the body of (Jod is regarded as effect only liccausc previovrs 
to such a manifestation of these as cffuct they existed in a subtler 
and finer form. But the differentiation of the parts of God as matter 
and soul always existed, and there is no part of Him whidi is truer 
or more ultimate than this. Here Ramanuja completely parts com- 
pany with Bhaskara. For according to Bhiiskara, though God as 
effect existed as the manifested world of matter and souls, there was 
also God as cause, Who was absolutely unmanifested and undif- 
ferentiated as pure being (san-nidtra). (Jod, therefore, always 
existed in this His tripartite form as matter, soul and their con- 
troller, and the primitive or causal state and the state of dissolution 
meant only the existence of matter and souls in a subtler or finer state 
than their present manifest form. But Ramanuja maintains that, as 
there is difference between the soul and the body of a person, and as 
the defects or deficiencies of the body do not affect the soul, so there is 
a marked difference between God, the Absolute controller, and iiis 
body, the individual souls and the world of matter, and the defects 

^ pp. 444, 454, Bombay ed., X914, 

^ This objection of RamUnuja, however, k not valid; for according to it the 
underlying reality in the effect js identical with the cause. But there is thus truth 
in the criticism, that the doctrine of the ** identity of cause and effect** has to be 
given a special and twisted meaning for Sankara’s view. 
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of the latter cannot therefore affect the nature of Brahman. Thus, 
though Brahman has a body, He is partless {nitavay ava) and 
absolutely devoid of any karma\ for in all His determining efforts 
He has no purpose to serve. He is, therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults and remains pure and perfect in Himself, possessing end- 
less beneficent qualities. 

In his Veddrtha-samgraha and Veddnta-dipa^ Ramanuja tried 
to show how, avoiding Sankara’s absolute monism, he had also to 
keep clear of the systems of Bhaskara and of his own former teacher 
Yadavaprakasa. He could not side with Bhaskara, because Bhas- 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
or limitations by which it suffered bondage and with the removal 
of which it was liberated. He could also not agree with Yadava- 
prakasa, who held that Brahman was on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actually transformed itself into the manifold 
world. Both these views would be irreconcilable with the Upani- 
sadic texts. 

Venkatanatha^s treatment of pramdna. 

As the nihilistic Buddhists (sunya-vadi or madhyamika) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the Sahkarites also may be supposed to suspend their judgment on 
all such questions. In the preliminary portions of his Khandana- 
khanda-khddya^ in answer to the question whether all discussions 
{kathd) must presuppose the previous admission of validity and 
invalidity as really referring to facts and propositions, Sriharsa says 
that no such admission is indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the mutual agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles of reality or unreality as decided by the 
referee {madhyastha) of the debate, without entering into the ques- 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain principles, facts, or propositions, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement of the contending persons to these or other 
principles, as ruled by the referee, would be an indispensable pre- 
liminary to all discussions^. As against these views Vehkatanatha, 

^ na ca prama^adfndfri sattdpi ittham eva tdhkydm aiigfkartum ucitd; tadr^a- 
vyavahdra^niyama’-mdtrettaiva kathd-pravrtty^upapatteh, pramdi^ddusattam ab- 
hyupetyd*pi tathd^vyavahdra-niyama-vyatireke kathd-pravrttirp. vind tattva-- 
nin;iayasya jayasya vd abhilct^itasya kathakayor aparyavasdnSt^ etc. Khartdana^ 
khafi^a^kkddyay p. 35. 
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the best-reputed philosopher bf the Rfimilnuja school, seeks to de- 
termine the necessity of the admission of validity (prdnulnyu) or 
invalidity {a-prdmdnya) as naturally bclontting to certain propor- 
tions or facts, as a preliminary to our tpicst of trutfi or objective and 
knowable facts. If the distinction of valid and invalid proi)ositions 
is not admitted, then neither can any thesis be estal>Hshcd, nor can 
practical affairs run on. But, though in this way the distinction 
between valid and invalid propositions has to be admitted on the 
basis of its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
nature has still to be examined. Those who deny such a distinction 
can have four alternative views, viz. that all propositions arc valid, 
that all propositions are invalid, that all propositions mutually 
contradict one another, or that all propositions are doubtful. If all 
propositions are valid, then the negation of such a proposition is 
also valid, which is self-contradictory; if they are all invalid, then 
even such a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity can he 
asserted. As to the third alternative, it may be pointed out that in- 
valid propositions can never contradict the valid ones. If one valid 
proposition rCvStricts the sphere of another valid proposition, this 
does not mean contradiction. A valid proposition has not to depend 
on other propositions for making its validity realized; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own validity. Lastly, if you doubt every- 
thing, at least you do not doubt that you doubt; so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt everything; for at least in one 
point you are certain, viz. that you doubt evciythingb Thus it lias 
to be admitted that there arc two classes of propositions, valid and 
invalid. But, though the general distinction between valid and 
invalid propositions be admitted, yet proper inquiry, investigation, 
or examination, is justified in attempting to determine whether any 
particular proposition is valid or invalid. That only is called a 
pramdna which leads to valid knowledge.^ In the case of perception, 
for example, those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
defectless eyes, mind-contact as attention, proper proximity of the 
object, etc., and these would jointly constitute But in the 

^ This remark naturally reminds one of Descartes— rawtfjyi sandigdkam iii te 
nipmasymi nikayaft, sa^iayai ca na smuiigdhaii sandigdhddvmkt^tMmdh 
Nydya--parihiddhi, p. 34, Chowkhamba a.s. 

® A distinction is here made between kami?a*prdmili^ya and dimya^pramdi^ya 
(pramdkayasya fhatima prdmdwam ai^ 0 krtam), NyMya^sdm coriimentiiry’on 
Nydya^pariiuddhi by Srinivasa, p. 35. 
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case of testimony it is the faultlessness of the speaker that consti- 
tutes the validity of the knowledge. The scriptures are valid because 
they have been uttered by God, Who has the right knowledge of 
things. The validity of the Vedas is not guaranteed by absence of 
defect in our instruments of knowledge. Whatever that may be, 
the ultimate determination of pramdna is through pramd, or right 
knowledge. That by which one can have right knowledge is pra^^ 
mdna, Vedas are valid, because they are uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that ultimately 
determines the validity of pramdna'^. 

Vatsya Srinivasa, a successor of Vehkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school, defines pramdna as the most efficient instrument amongst a 
collocation of causes forming the immediate, invariable and un- 
conditional antecedents of any right knowledge (pramd). Thus, in 
the case of perception, for example, the visual organ is a pramdna 
which leads to right visual knowledge, through its intermediary 
active operation (avdntara-vydpdra) — the sense-contact of the eye 
with its objects^. Jayanta, the celebrated Nyaya writer, had, how- 
ever, expressed a different view on the point in his Nydya-manjarl. 
He held that no member in a collocation of causes producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other members. The efficiency {atiiayd) of the causal instru- 
ments means their power of producing the effect, and that power 
belongs to all the members jointly in the collocation of causes; so 
it is the entire collocation of causes producing right knowledge that 
is to be admitted as its instrument or pramdna^. Even subject and 
object cannot be regarded as more important; for they manifest 
themselves only through the collocating causes producing the de- 
sired relation between the subject and the object^. With Nyaya this 


^ 'karai^a-^pramanyasya dsraya-pramdnyasya ca jndna^prdmSnya-‘dhtna~jndna^ 
tvdt tadubhaya’-pramanya^siddhy^artham api jndna-prdmanyam eva vicdraniyam, 
Nydya-^sdra^ P-35* 

® pramd^karanam pramdnam ity uktam dcdryaih siddhdnta^sdre p/ramo-^ 
tpddaka-sdmagrl-madhye yad atiiayena pramd^gunakarri tat tasydh kdranam; 
atisayai ca vydpdrah^ yad dhiyad janayitvaiva yad janayet tat tatra tasydvdntara- 
vydpdrah, sdk^dtkdri-pramdyd indriyam kdranam indriyd-rtha-samyogo ^vdntara- 
vydpdraft. Ramanuja, Siddhanta^samgraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 

® sa ca sdmagry-antar-gatasya na kasyacid ekasya kdrakasya kathayitum 
pdryctCy sdmagryds tu so'tisayafi suvacak sannihitd cet sdmagrl sampannam eva 
phalam iti, Nydya-manjarl^ P* i3* 

^ sdkalya~>prasdda~labdha-‘pramiti>-$ambandha~nibandhanah pramdtr-^pramey- 
ay or mukhya^svarUpa 4 dbhah, Ibid. p. 14. 
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collocation of causes consists of ideational and non-idcatioiial 
(bodhabodka-ssvahham) factors? , 

If the view of tlic VedmUi-'paribhdsd is to he acce|’>fed, tlicn the 
Sahkaritc view also is very much like tlic Ramanuja vii‘w on tins 
point; for both Dharmanijadhvarindra and Riimakrsna agree in do 
fining pramfma as tlie instrument of rig! it knowledge. In the case 
of visual perception or the like the visual or the otlicr sense organs 
are regarded as pramdna; and the sense-contact is regurdiJii as the 
operation of this instrument. 

The difference between the Nyiiya view anil the Ramanuja view 
consists in this, that, while the Nyaya gives equal importance to all 
members of the collocation, the Ramanuja view distinguishes that 
only as the instrumental cause which is directly associated with the 
active operation (vydpdra). Even the Sahkarites agree with such a 
productive view of knowledge; for, though they believe conscious- 
ness to be eternal and iinproduced, yet they also believe the states 
of consciousness {vrttifndna) to be capable of l>cing protluccd. 
Both the Ramanuja and the Sankara beliefs acce{)t the productive 
view of knowledge in common with the Nyaya view% bi‘cans<^ with 
both of them there is the objective world stantling outside the sub- 
ject, and perceptual knowledge is produced liy the sense-organs 
when they arc in operative contact with tlie external objects. 
A distinction, however^ is made in the Ramanuja school between 
karma (cause) and katana (important instrument), and tliat cause 
which is directly and intimately associated mth certain operations 
leading to the production of the effect is called a karmudK It is for 
this reason that, though the Ramanuja view may agree regarding 
the sdmagrt, or collocation as causes, in some sense it regards only 
the sense-organ as the chief instrument; the others are accessories 
or otherwise helpful to production. 

There are Buddhists also who believe that it is the joint colloca- 
tion of mental and extra-mental factors of the preceding moment 
which produce knowledge and external events of the later moment; 
but they consider the mental factors to be directly producing know- 
ledge, whereas 'the extra-mental or external objects are mere ac- 
cessories or exciting agents. Knowledge on this view is determined 

^ hodha-bodha-svahhitva smiagrt prama^um, NydyHMftatliart, p, 15 . 

mpmtydndm madkye yad atUayma Mryotpaitkam m kamnim. MmM- 
mja-nddMnta^samraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4<)8S. 
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a priori from within, though the influence of the external objects is 
not denied. With reference to the operation of causality in the ex- 
ternal world, they believe that, though the mental elements of the 
present moment influence them as accessories, immediate causal 
operation is to be sought among the external objects themselves. 
The mental and extra-mental elements of the preceding moment 
jointly determine every phenomenon of the later moment in the 
world, whether mental or physical; but in the determination of the 
occurrence of knowledge, the mental factors predominate, and the 
external factors are accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomena mental elements are accessories and the external causes 
are immediate instruments. Thus, in the production of knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
causes, their direct and immediate determinants are mental 
elements^. 

The idealistic Buddhists, the vijndna-vadins, who do not dis- 
tinguish between ideas and their objects, consider that it is the 
formless ideas that assume different foims as ‘‘blue,’’ “red,” etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so it is these ideas in diverse forms and not the sense- 
organs or other collocations which are called pramdnas. No dis- 
tinction is here made between pramdna and pramdna-phala or the 
result of the process of pramdna^. They, however, fail to explain the 
difference that exists between the awareness and its object. 

The Mimamsaka school of Kumarila thinks that, following the 
soul-sense-mind-object contact, there is a process or an act (jitdna- 
vydpdra) which, though not directly perceived, has to be accepted 
as an operation which immediately leads to the manifestation of 
objects of knowledge (artha^drsfata or visaya-prakdsatd). It is this 
unperceived, but logically inferred, act of knowledge or jndna-- 

^ jHdna-j^nmani jndnam upaddna^'kdYanj.am arthah mhakmi-kdraYimn artha^ 
janmani ca artha upadana-kdrai}am jndnam sahakdri-kdra^am. Nydya-manjarif 
p. IS. 

The objection against this view as raised by Jayanta is this, that, if both 
mental and physical entities and events are determined by the joint operation of 
mental-physical entities of the preceding moments, we ask what determines the 
fact that one is mental and the other physical, that one is perceiver and the other 
perceived. 

^ nirdkdrasya hodha-rUpasya ntla-pltddy-aneka-’visaya-sddhdranatvad jana^- 
katvasya ca cak^r-ddav apt hhdvend^tiprasangdt tad~dkdratva~krtam eva jndna* 
karma->niyamam avagacchantah sdkdra-vijndnant pramdt^am , . ,arthas tu sdkdra- 
jndna-vddino na samasty eva. Ibid, p. i6. 
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vyapdra that is called prmnma^. Jayanta, of course, \vt)nld not 
tolerate such an unpcrccived operation or act of knowlcdjjfc; for, 
according to Nyaya, the only kind of action that is accepted is the 
molecular motion or vibration (pampamhi or calana) produced l)y a 
collocation of causes (kdmka-cakra)'^, 

The Jains, however, repudiate the idea of the combined 
causality of the collocation, or of any particular individual cause 
such as any sense-organ, or any kind of sense-contact with re- 
ference to sense-knowledge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
Thus Prabhacandra contends in his PrcmieyHi-kamala'-mtlrtanda 
that none of the so-called individual causes or collocations of causes 
can lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in leading us to our desired ob- 
jects or keeping us away from undesirable objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal operation of the sense-organs or 
collocations of sense-organs and other entities. Tims knowledge 
(jmna) should itself be regarded as pramdna^ leading us to our 
desired objects 

The whole point in these divergent views regarding pramdnas 
consists in tlie determination of the nature of tlu^ relation of tlie 
sense-organs, the objects and other accessory circumstances to the 
rise of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Ramanuja 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the case of sense-perception the sense- 
organs play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jains and the idealistic Buddhists (though they have important 
and most radical differences among themselves) agree in holding 
the view of self-determination of knowledge independent of the 
sense-organs or the operation of objective entities which become 
the objects of knowledge and arc revealed by it. 

^ nyiyatha hy artha^sadhh&m sann upapadyate 

jUdnani cmmtyutah paiedt pramunam upajdyate. 

Sloka^vdrttikaf Stl^ya^vddat 178 . 

jayanta also says phaidnumeyo jndna^vydpdro jndnddi-^^ahda-vdcyak pmmdnatn, 
Nydya-manjartf p, ly. 

** tasmdt kdmka<akrei}a calatd janyate phaiam^ 

na punai calandd anyo vydpdm upalMyuu\ liml p. ao. 

® tato nya^nirapek^atayd wdrtha^paricchinnurii sddhakaiatmuvdt jMCmum 
pramdimm. Frameya-katmda^rndmi^tfai p. 5, 
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Venkatanatha^s treatment of Doubt. 

Venkatanatha defines doubt as the appearance of two or more 
alternatives (which are in themselves incompatible) owing to the 
non-perception of their specific contradictory qualities and the per- 
ception of some general characteristics common to them both; e.g. 
when a tall thing only is seen, which may be either a man or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entirely different 
from one another. So the two alternatives are not to be entirely 
different, and from what is seen of the object it cannot be known 
that it must be the one and not the other, and this causes the doubt. 
Venkatanatha tries to justify this analysis of doubt by referring to 
other earlier authorities who regarded doubt as an oscillating ap- 
prehension in which the mind goes from one alternative to another 
{dola-vegavad atra sphurana-kramah\ since it would be contra- 
dictory that the same object should be two different things at the 
same time. The author of the Atma-dddhi has therefore described 
it as the loose contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
succession {bahubhir-yugapad a-drdha-samyogah). Doubt may arise 
either from the apprehension of common characteristics — such as 
from tallness, whether the object perceived be a tree-stump or a 
man — or from not having been able to decide between the relative 
strength of the various opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by what is perceived or otherwise known (a-grhyamdna-bala-' 
tdratamya-viruddhd-nekafndpako-'pasthdpanam iha-vipratipattih). 
So, whenever there are two or more possibilities, none of which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there is doubt 


^ The NySya analysis of doubt, as found in Vatsyayana^s hha^ya^ I. ii. 23, is as 
follows: When the common characteristics of two possible things are noticed, 
but not the specific quality which would decide for the one or the other, the 
anguish of the mind in detei*mining or deciding in favour of the one or the other 
is called doubt. Doubt may also arise from conflicting opinions {vipratipattefi), 
e.g., some say that there is a soul, while others hold that there is no soul. Doubt 
may also arise from the perception of determining qualities (production through 
division, vibhdgajatva) which a thing (e.g, sound) has in common with other 
things (e.g. substance, attributes, and actions). Doubt may arise from perception 
of things which may be illusorily perceived even when non-existent (e.g. water in 
mirage), out of a desire for certainty and also from a non-perception of things 
(which may yet be there, though non-evident), out of a desire to discover some 
traits by which one could be certain whether the thing was there or not. The 
special contribution of Venkatanatha consists in giving a general analysis of doubt 
as a state of the mind instead of the specification of the five specific forms of 
doubt. Venkatanatha points out that doubt need not be of five kinds only but 
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Thus, doubt arises between a true and a false }X‘n'option as 
when I perceive a face in tlie inirror, but do not know whether it is 
a real face or not until it isS decided by an attempt to feel it l)y 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when I judge from 
smoke that the hill is on hre, and yet through not perceiving any 
light doubt that it is on lire; between opposition of scriptural texts, 
has been said to be diiferent from Brahman and to be one 
with it,” whether then the jtva is different from IJrahnian or one 
with it; between conllicting authorities (e,g. the Vaisefika philo- 
sophers and the Upanisadic doctrines) such as *'are the senses 
material or are they the products of the ego?” Between perception 
and inference (e.g. in the case of the illusory perception of yellow 
conch-shell, the perceiving of it as yellow and the inferring that it 
could not be yellow because it is a conch-shell and hence the doubt, 
whether the conch-shell is white or yellow, and so forth). 

In referring to the view of Varadananiyana in his Prajml- 
paritrdna, Venkatanatha says that the threefold division of doulit 
tliat he made, due to perception of common characteristics, appre- 
hension of different alternatives, and the opposition of scholars and 
authorities, is in imitation of the Nyaya ways of looking at donbt*, 
for the last two forms were essentially the same. Vchkafanatha 
further refutes the Nyaya view of doubt in which Vatsyayana, in 
explainitig Nydya-sutm^ L ii. 23, says that there can be doul>t even 
from special distinguishing qualities. Thus, earth has smell as a 
distinctive characteristic which is not possessed cither by ctertial 
substances, such as self, or by non-eternal substances, such as 
water, etc. ; and there can naturally be a doubt whether earth, being 
different from eternal substances, is non-eternal, or whether, being 
different from non-eternal substances, it is eternal Venkafanatha 
points out that here doubt does not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesses this distinguishing quality. It is simply because the 
possession of smell is quite irrelevant to the determination of 
eternity or non-eternity, as it is shared by both eternal and non- 
can be of many kinds which, however, all agree in thisS, that in all states of doubt 
there is an oscillation of the mind from one alternative to another, due to the in- 
determination of the relative strength of the different possible alternatives on 
account of the perception of merely certain common characteristics without their 
specific determining and decisive features. 

sadharand-krter drstyd^nekd'^kdm^grahM tatM 
vipascitdm tmadde at tridhd smpiayu Uyate, 

Prajnd-paritrdna, quoted in Nydy&»^pariiuddM, p. 61. 
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eternal substances. Doubt would continue until a distinguishing 
characteristic, such as is possessed by eternal or non-eternal sub- 
stances alone, is found in earth {vyatireki-nirupana-vilambdt)^ on 
the strength of which it could be determined whether it is eternal 
or not. Vehkatanatha, in various illustrations, shows that doubt 
consists essentially of an oscillation of the mind, due to indecision 
between two possible alternatives. He would admit even such in- 
quiries as ‘‘What may be the name of this tree? ” as doubt, and not 
mere indecision or want of knowledge (an-adhyavasdya). Such in- 
quiries can rightly be admitted as doubts; for they involve doubt 
regarding two or more alternative names, which are vaguely waver- 
ing in the mind and which are followed by a desire to settle or de- 
cide in favour of one or the other. So here also there is a want of 
settlement between two alternatives, due to a failure to find the 
determining factor {avacchedakd-darsanat an'-avacchinna-koti- 
visesah). Such a state of oscillation might naturally end in a mental 
reckoning in favour of or against the possible or probable alternatives, 
which is called uha (but which must be distinguished from uha as 
tarka in connection with inference), which leads to the resolution of 
doubt into probability^. However, Anantaiya, a later writer of the 
Ramanuja school, further described doubt as being a state of mind in 
which one perceived only that something lay before him, but did 
not notice any of its specific features, qualities or characters 
{puro-vrtti-mdtram a-grhtta-visesanam anubhiiyate). Only the two 
alternatives (e.g. “a tree stump or a man^’ — sthdnu-purusau) are 
remembered. According to the Sarvartha-siddhi^ the imperfect 
observation of something before us rouses its corresponding sub- 
conscious impression {samskdra), which, in its turn, rouses the sub- 
conscious impressions leading to the simultaneous revival in one 
sweep of memory of the two possible alternatives of which neither 
could be decided upon^. The point disputed in this connection is 
between a minority party of interpreters, who think that the per- 
ception of something in front of us rouses an impression which in 
its turn rouses two different subconscious impressions leading to 

^ Uhas tu pray ah puru^ena'nena hhavitavyam ity-^adUrUpa eka-koti-saha-^carita- 
hhUyo^dharma-darianad anudhhutd-‘nya<-hotika}i sa eva, 

Nydya-parisuddhij p. 68. Chowkhamba. 

® puro-vrtty-anuhhava-janita»$a 7 nskdrer}a koti’-dvayQ-pasthiti-’hetu-sarjtskdrd- 
hhydrti ca yugapad-eka-smaranani sajpiaya^sthale svJkriyata iti sarva^rtha^siddhau 
uktam. ^ Jndna’-ydthdrthya-vdda, Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4884. 
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one memory joining up the two alternative entities (c.g. tree-stump 
and man), and a majority party, who tliink that the perception of 
something in front of us leads directly to the memory of two 
different alternatives, which is interpreted as doulU:. d1ie former 
view, by linking up the two memories in one act of kmnviedgc, 
supposes the oscillating movement to he one act of jiulgment and 
so holds the opinion that in doubt also there is the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
anyathd-khydti (illegitimate subsStitution of judgments) theory of 
illusion. The latter view, which holds that there are two se{>arate 
memories of the two possible alternatives, interprets Ramanuja as 
an upholder of realism of knowledge {jMna-ydthdrthyo-rddo}^ or 
the view that whatever is known or perceived lias an olrjectivc and 
a real basis. 

Error and Doubt according to Venkatenatha. 

Error is defined by Venkatanatha as occurring when one or 
more incompatible characters arc predicted of an tmtity without 
any notion of their incompatibility or contradictions. It is gener- 
ally due to a wrong psychological tendency in asvsociation with other 
vicious perceptual data, as in the case of tlie perception of tlic 
conch-shell as yellow, the perception of one big moon as small and 
two, the relativistic (anekdnta) assertion of contradictory [UTdicates 
with reference to one thing or the predication of l>oth reality and 
unreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sankarites K Doubt, 
on the other hand, occurs when a perceived characteristic is not 
incompatible in predication with regard to two or more entities 
which are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore cannot both at the same time be affirmed, dliis 
state is therefore described by some as an oscillatory movement of 
the mind from one pole to another. Decision results from a uni- 
polar and firm direction of mind to one object; doubt results from 
a multipolar oscillation, as has been set forth in the Atmo’-siddhi. 
Absence of firmness of the direction of the mind is due to the natural 
constitution of mind, which has necessarily to reject a particular 
alternative before it can settle down in its opposite. HhattHnikaguru 
repeats the same idea in his Paitva’-ratnukam^ when lie defines 

^ See Nydyu’^paniuddhif pp. S4'""S. 
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doubt as the association of two contrary or contradictory qualities 
with any particular entity. Doubt, according to Vehkatanatha, is 
of two kinds: from samdna-dharma and from vipratipatti^ i.e. when 
different indications point to two or more conclusions and the re- 
lative strength of these indications cannot be conclusively decided. 
The condition of doubt in the first case is the uncertainty caused 
by the fact that two contrary possibilities, the relative strength of 
which cannot be determined on account of certain similar traits 
{samdna’‘dharma-vipratipattibhydm)y claim affirmation. Thus, when 
we see something tall before us, two possibilities may arise — ^the 
tall object may be a man or a post, since both these are tall. When 
the relative strength of the different sources of knowledge, e.g. 
perception, illusion, inference, testimony, etc., leading to different 
conclusions {a-grhyamdna-bala-tdrataniya) cannot be determined, 
both claim affirmation with regard to the same object or conclusion, 
and doubt arises as to which is to be accepted. Thus, when one sees 
in the mirror the image of one’s face, which is not corroborated by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt arising from two possible inferences 
regarding the existence of fire in the hill from smoke, and its possible 
non-existence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Upanisads some of which are monistic and others dualistic, a 
doubt may arise as to which is the right view of the Upanisads, and 
so forth. Doubt may also arise from two opposing contentions, 
such as those of the atomists and the Upanisadists regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung from matter or from 
the ego. It may also arise regarding the opposing assertions of two 
ordinary individuals ; between perception (e.g. illusory perception of 
conch-shell as yellow) and inference which indicates that the conch- 
shell cannot be yellow; between perception of the self as an em- 
bodied being and the scriptural testimony concerning the self as 
atomic. 

Doubt may also arise between inferential knowledge of the 
world as atomic and the scriptural knowledge of the world as having 
Brahman as its substance. The Naiyayikas, however, think that 
doubt can also arise regarding the two different contentions of 
opposing parties^. Venkatanatha points out that both the Nydya- 

1 samdn&^-neka-dharmo^papatter vipratipatter upalabdhy-anupalahdhy^avy- 
avasthdtas ca vik$d-pek§o vimarsah samsayafi. NySya-sUtra, i. i. 23. The in- 

14-2 
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stltra and the Prajm-paritrana are wron^ in giving the perception 
of similar traits {samam-dharma) and of special clKiracteristics 
(aneka-dharma) as two independent reasons h>r the origin of doiihth 
llic explanation given with regard to the doubt arisiftg from a 
special cliaractcristic such as odorousness is tfiag as this charac* 
teristic is not possessed by non-eternal sul)stances, one may be led 
to think of including earth under eternal substances; and, again, as 
this characteristic is not to be found in any of the eternal sub- 
stances, one may be led to include earth under non-eternal sub- 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the perception of a special 
characteristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia (vyatireki-nirupam^ which may 

justify one in including it under either of tliem. Odorousness as 
such is not an indispensable condition of either eternality, or non- 
eternality; so naturally an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-eternal substances as may be possessed 
by the odorous eartli and may lead to a classification. The doubt 
herb is due not to the hict that odorousness is a special charac- 
teristic of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac- 
teristics as arc possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non-eternal things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous character distinguishes earth from eternal and non-eternal 

terpretation giyen by IJddyotakara is that in all cases of doubt there are three 
factors, viz. knowledge of the (i) common or (2) special hiatures, (3) opposite 
assertions and contending persons associated with a non-determinate state of 
mind due to the want of definite realization of any of the contrary possibilities, 
and a hankering to know the dififerentia. Uddyotakaru thinks that doubt can arise 
not only from a conflict of knowledge, but also from a conflict of opinions of con- 
tending persons, vipmtipattih being interpreted by him as fHidMpftiHpattifi. 
This view is also held by the PrajM^-paritrana by Vuradavijjpu Misra, as is 
evident from the following Moka : 

sddhilmiid.-‘krter dr^fyd'-neMdulra-f^mhM tathd^ 
mpaicitclrfi mvdddc ca tridhH sarpiaya t^yate» 

Prajfid-^pantrdpa^ quoted in the Nydya^parihddhi^ p. 61. 
This view is criticized by VenkatanJltha as a blind actSeptance of the Nydyd view. 

^ As an example of doubt arising from perception of similar traits, Vaisyayana 
gives the example of man and post, in which the common traits (viz. height, etc.) 
are visible, but the differentia remains unnoticed. The example given by him of 
doubt arising from perception of special characteristics is that mlorousncss, the 
special character of earth, is not ^characteristic of dravya (substance), k/mna 
(actwn), and gu^a (quality), and this may rouse a legitimate doulg; iw to whether 
earth is to be classed as substance, quality, or action. Similarly, from the special 
characteristic of odorousness of earth a doubt may arise as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal, since no other eternal or non-eternal thing has this 
characteristic. 
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substances and that this is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this distinguishing characteristic, but to the 
fact that earth possesses qualities common to both eternal and non- 
eternal substances. There are some who think that doubt through 
vipratipatti (i.e. through uncertainty arising from reasoned asser- 
tions of contending persons) may also be regarded as a case of doubt 
from samana-dharma (i.e. perception of similar traits), because the 
opposed assertions have this similarity amongst themselves that 
they are all held as true by the respective contending persons. 
Vehkatanatha, however, does not agree with this. He holds that 
doubt here does not arise merely on the strength of the fact that the 
opposed assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
because of our remembering the diverse reasons in support of such 
assertions when the relative strength of such reasons or possi- 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertained. Thus, viprati-- 
patti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
arises generally between two possible alternatives; but there may 
be cases in which two doubts merge together and appear as one 
complex doubt, llius, when it is known that one or other of two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there may be a doubt — 
‘‘this man or that man is a thief In such a case there are two 
doubts : “this man may or may not be a thief’’ and “that man may 
or may not be a thief,” and these merge together to form the com- 
plex doubt {samsaya-dvaya-samdhdra). The need of admitting a 
complex doubt may, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a case 
where the quality of being a thief is doubted between two indi- 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also an assertory aspect, in 
so far as it implies that, if one of the alternatives is ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since it cannot be ascertained which 
of them is ruled out, there arises the doubt. There is, however, no 
opposition between doubt and the assertory attitude ; for all doubts 
imply that the doubtful property must belong to one or other of the 
alternatives^. 

But there may be cases in which the two alternatives may be 
such that the doubtful property is not in reality affirmable of either 
of them, and this is different from those cases in which the alter- 
natives are such that, if the doubtful property is negated of the one, 

^ sarvasminn apt sarrisaye dharmy-amiadau tun^ayasya dmtyajatvdt. Nydya-^ 
pariiuddhif p. 66. 
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it is in reality affirmable of the other. From these two points of 
view we have further twofold divisions of doubt. Thus, when a 
volume of smoke arising from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt as being either an elephant or a hill, in this case negation of 
one alternative does not imply the actual affirmation of the other. 
Uncertainty (an-adhyavasaya^ e.g. ‘‘what may be the name of tliis 
tree?”) cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; for 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un- 
certainty between a number of possible alternative names with which 
the tree may be associated. It seems, however, that Venkatanatha 
has not been able to repudiate satisfactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separate state of mind. Uha (in 
the sense of probability such as “that must be a man”) does not 
involve any oscillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mind in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, renders that alternative an object of the most probable 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as doubt. Where such a pro- 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it is in- 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

Venkatanatha, following Ramanuja, admits only thre^ pramdnas^ 
viz. perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. Ramanuja, 
however, in his commentary on the Gftd^^ includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Venkatanatha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge should be included under per- 
ception, and its separate inclusion is due to the fact that the yogic 
perception reveals a special aspect of perception^. Correct memory 
is to be regarded as a valid pramdna. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pramdna which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception)^. 

Meghanadari, in discussing the claim of memory to be regarded 
as pramdna, says that memory satisfies the indispensable condition 
of pramdna that it must not depend upon anything else for its self- 
manifestation; for memory, being spontaneous, does not depend 

jfidnam indriyadiiigd-gama-^yogajo vasiu-niicayah. GUd-bhd,^ya, 15, 15. 

® Vi^i^ucitta also, in his Prameya^saipgraha, holds that Ramanuja admitted 
only three pram&^m* 

® This view has been supported by Bhattarakaguru in his TuUtm^tatn&kum. 
Varadavii^VU Mi^ra, in his PrajM-paritrdi^a, includes (i.e. intuitive know- 
ledge through the grace of God) and svayarfi-siddha (natural omniscience) as 
separate sources of knowledge, but they are also but modes of perception. 
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upon anything else for its manifestation. It is true, no doubt, that 
the revelation of objects in memory depends upon the fact of their 
having been perceived before, but the functioning of memory is 
undoubtedly spontaneous^. But it may be argued that, since the 
objects revealed in memory can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, memory, though partly valid in so far as its 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object is concerned, since this depends on previous percep- 
tion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as spontaneous manifesta- 
tion, which is the indispensable condition of a pramdna. To this 
Meghanadari’s reply is that the criticism is not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object remembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does not depend on any other condition. Memory, therefore, 
is valid both in its own manifestation and in the revelation of its 
object. It may be pointed out in this connection that the revelation 
of knowledge necessarily implies the revelation of the object also. 
The revelation of the object should not, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the revelations of knowledge^. 

In many other systems of philosophy the definition of zpramdna 
involves the condition that the object apprehended should be such 
that it was not known before {an-adhigatd-rtha-‘gantr), since in these 
systems memory is excluded from the status of pramdna. Megha- 
nadari objects to this. He says that the condition imposed does 
not state clearly whether the apprehension of the object which is 
intended to be imled out should be of the perceiver or of other per- 
sons. In the case of permanent objects such as the self or the sky 
these have all been perceived by many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present knower is not denied®. 
It also cannot be said that the object of valid perception or inference 
should be such that it has not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when a person seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perceives it, such a perception would be invalid ; 
and similarly, when an object perceived by the eye is re-perceived 

^ sva^sphurane pramavd~ntara^sS-peksatva''hhd.vdt vi^ayasphuraiia eva hi^ 
smrteft pUrvd^-nubhflta-bhdvd-pek^d. Mef^hanSdari’s Naya-dyu^mai:ii. 

® jmlna’-sphUrtivad vimyasydpi sphilrtilt. Ibid, 

® sthdyitz'ena-hhimata-kdsd-dch pUrvair avagatatva-samhhmdt tad-vi^ayd-- 
mmdndder aprdmdnya-^prasangdt. Ibid. 
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by touch, the tactile perception will be invalid h The reply is often 
given (e.g. Dharmarajadhvarindra in his Veddnta-pari-bhmd) that, 
when an object known before is again perceived, it has a new 
temporal character, and so the object may be regarded as new and 
thus its later perception may be regarded as valid. Meghanadari^s 
criticism against this is that, if the new temporal character can con- 
stitute the newness of the object, then all objects will be new, in- 
cluding memory. 1 fence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new (aw- 
adhigatdrtha-gantr ) . 

There are others who hold that the validity of a prmndna of any 
particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senses, as in the 
case where a visual perception is corroborated by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboration [a-visamvaditva) as an in- 
dispensable condition of the validity of prarndna, Meghanadari 
criticizes this by pointing out that on such a view the validity of 
each prarndna would have to depend upon otliers, and thus there 
would be a vicious circle^. Moreover, the determinate knt)wlcdge 
of the Buddhists, which is corroborative, would, under the sup- 
position, have to be regarded as a prarndna. 

Unlike Vehkatanatha, Meghanadari holds that Ramanuja ad- 
mitted five pramdnas^ viz. perception, infcrence, analogy, scripture 
and implication. 

Perception is defined by Vehkatanatha as direct intuitive know- 
ledge {sdksdtkdri-pYamd). This may be regarded either as a special 
class of cognition {jdti-rupa) or knowledge under special conditions 
(upadhi-rupa). It is indefinable in its own nature, which can only 
be felt by special self-consciousness as perception {jftdna-’Svahhdva-- 
visesahsvdtma-sdksikah). It may be negatively defined as knowledge 
which is not generated by other cognitions, as in the case of in- 
ference or verbal knowledge and memory^. Varadavisnu also, in 
his Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirmyay has defined perception as clear and 

sva^vidita$ya*rthasya pratyak^d-der a-prdm§iiya^prmm)gdc 

cak^u^d dr^fa-vi^aye dravye sparhnasyd*prdmd^ya^prmafigdt. Meghjinadilri^s 
Naya*dyu>-matti» 

^pramdiy^d^ntarasyd^pymisaifwd'dd^rthafnprafmliid^-ntml-^nve^m^end^nmHmhd, 

Ibid, 

* jMna'-karawijadddna>-smrti->raM^^ matir aparak^am, Venkatanfltha^s Nydya^- 
parisuddhit pp. 70-71. This view has also been supported in the Prameya-^saffigmha 
and Tattva-ratnSkara* 
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vivid impression {pramdyd dparoksyam ndma vHadd-^vabhasatvam), 
Clearness and vividness with him mean the illumination of the 
special and unique features of the object, as different from the 
appearance of generic features as in the case of inference or verbal 
knowledge, 

Meghanadari also defines perception as direct knowledge of 
objects {artha-'paricchedaka^sdksdj-'jndnafn). The directness (sdks^ 
dttva) consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge does 
not depend on any other pramdnas. It is, no doubt, true that sense- 
perception depends upon the functioning of the senses, but this is 
no objection; for the senses are common causes, which are operative 
as means in the perception of the hetUy even in inference^. The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in- 
ference, is evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the mediacy of other cognitions^. Meghanadari criticizes the de- 
finition of perception as vivid impression {vUadd-vabhasa), as given 
by Varadavisnu Mi^ra, on the ground that vividness is a relative 
term, and even in inference there are different stages of vividness. 
Clearness of awareness, '' dhi-sphutatd,'* also cannot be regarded as 
defining perception; for all awarenesses are clear so far as they are 
known. The definition of perception as sense-knowledge is also 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde- 
terminate (nirvikalpa) knowledge, in which certain specific cha- 
racters of the object are imprinted through the functioning of the 
senses, but which it did not carry further for the production of 
determinate knowledge {savikalpa). 

Both Venkatanatha and Meghanadari hold that the pure ob- 
jective substance without any character or universals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja, they hold 
that objects are always apprehended with certain characters at the 
very first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they were not apprehended 
in the first instance, they could not have been known in the later 

^ indriydndrri saUd-kiStra7ji>atvena karanatvd-hhdvdt^ Naya-dyu-mani. 

® The word s&k^dttva is explained by some as svarUpa-dhf (its own awareness). 
But such an explanation is exposed to criticism ; for even inferential knowledge 
reveals some features of the object. If svarUpa is taken to mean “ nothing but the 
nature of the object,” then the definition would not be applicable even to per- 
ception ; for perception reveals not merely the object, but also its relation to other 
objects, and thereby transcends the limit of the object merely as it is. 
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instance in their fullness in a related manner. So it has to be ad- 
mitted that they were all grasped in the first instance, but could not 
manifest themselves in their fullness in the shoii: span of the first 
moment. In the Vedarfhasamgraha of Ramanuja the dcterminatc- 
ness of all perceptions has been illustrated by the case of tlufir 
apprehension of iiniversals at the first moment of perception. This 
has led some interpreters to think that the apprehension of de- 
terminate characters in the first moment of perception applies only 
to the Iiniversals on account of the fact that it involves the assimila- 
tion of many individuals in one sweep which must be started at the 
very first moment in order that it may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanadari holds that the appre- 
hension of other characters also, such as colours, etc., has specific 
differences when the object is near or at a distance. This involves 
the grasping of diverse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the first moment of percep- 
tion, on the same grounds which led to the affirmation of the ap- 
prehension of Iiniversals at the first moment of {XTception. 

It is objected that the concept of determinateness or rclatedncss 
(vtshtatva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and indefinable. 
What exist are the two relata and the relation. The relatcdness can- 
not be identical with them or different; for we do not know “ re- 
latcdness as an entity different from the two relata and the rela- 
tion, Also relatedness cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cognition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any break or interval; for in a concrete specific illustration, 
as in such awareness as '^jug-and-pot,'* though two different cog- 
nitions have appeared without any break, they have not lost their 
unique separateness, as may well be judged by the duality implied 
in such awareness. Thus, there is no way in which the concept of 
deteminateness, as distinguished from that of the relata and the 
relation, can be arrived at. 

To this Meghanadari’s reply is that, in such a sentence as 
** bring a white cow,^’ the verb refers to a qualified being, the ** white 
cow,'^ and not to the separate elements, ‘The whiteness^* and “the 
cow/’ Both the relation and the relata are involved in the deter- 
minate conception, the “white cow/’ In contactual perception, 
such as “a man with a stick,” the contactual relation is directly 
perceived. The conception of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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ferent from the relation and the relata, but implies them. The re- 
lations and the relata thus jointly yield the conception of a de- 
terminate being The unifying trait that constitutes determinate- 
ness is not an extraneous entity, but is involved in the fact that all 
entities in this world await one another for their self-manifestation 
through relations, and it is this mutual awaitedness that constitutes 
their bond of unity, through which they appear connectedly in a 
determinate conception^. It is this mutual awaitedness of entities 
that contributes to their apprehension, as connected in experience, 
which is simultaneous with it, there being no mediation or arresting 
of thought of any kind between the two^. The fact that all our per- 
ceptions, thoughts and ideas always appear as related and com 
nected is realized in universal experience. All linguistic expressions 
always manifest the purport of the speech in a connected and re- 
lated form. Had it not been so, communication of ideas through our 
speech would have been impossible. 

Nirvikalpa knowledge is a cognition in which only some funda- 
mental characters of the object are noted, while the details of 
many other characters remain unelaborated^. Savikalpa knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a cognition of a number of qualities and 
characters of the object, together with those of its distinctive 
features by which its differentiation from other objects is clearly 
affirmed^. 

On the analogy of visual perception, the perception of other 
senses may be explained. The relation of samavdya admitted by the 
Naiyayifcas is discarded by the Ramanuja view on account of the 
difficulty of defining it or admitting it as a separate category. 
Various relations, such as container and contained, contact and the 
like, are revealed in experience in accordance with the different 
directions in which things await one another to be related; and 

na ca pratyekam visi^tata-patafi militdndm eva vUistatvat, Naya^dyu~mani. 

® eka-huddhi-vi^ayata^rkdiidm padd^rthdndm anyo-nya-sdpeh^a^svarupatvairt 
militatvani. Ibid. 

® viii^tatva-dht-visayatve ca tenant sdpeksatvam ca yaugapadyat tatra virdmd-^ 
pratUeh sdpek^atd siddhd ca. Ibid. 

* nirvikalpakam caghatd-der anullehhitd’-nuvrtti’-dharma-'ghatatvd’^di-^katipaya^ 
vih^a^a'^viM^fatayd-rthd-vacchedakaifi jndnam. Ibid. 

® uUekMtd-’nuvrtty-ddi-dharmakd-neka-vise^aim-viii^tatayd saksdd-vastu-^vya- 
vacchedakaip jndnatft savikalpakam. Ibid. 

Venkatanfitha however defines savikalpa and nirvikalpa knowledge as 
sa pratyavamarh-pratyak^am savikalpakam^* and ^Uad-rahitam pratyak^am 
nirvikalpakam.** Nydya-pariiuddhi, p. 77. 
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these determine the nature of various relations which are perceived 
in sense-experience^. Vehkatanatha also points out that the very 
same collocations {sdmagri) that manifest the awareness of sub- 
stance and attribute also manifest the awareness of relations; for, 
if the relations were not grasped at the first moment of perception, 
they could not originate out of nothing at the later moment. The 
relatedness being a character of entities, the awareness of entities 
necessarily means the awareness of relations. 

Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Ramanuja School. 

Ramanuja and his followers admitted only three kinds of 
pramdnas: perception, inference and scriptural testimony. Know- 
ledge, directly and immediately experienced, is perception (sdksdt-- 
kdrint pramd pratyaksam). The special distinguishing feature of 
perception is that it is not knowledge mediated by other knowledge 
{jmnd-karanakafndnatva?n). Perception is of three kinds: (Jod/s 
perception, perception of yogins, and perception of ordinary per- 
sons. This perception of yogins includes intuitive perception of the 
mind (mdnasa--pratyaksa) or perception of sages (drsa--pratyaksa)y 
and the yogi-pratyaksa is due to the special enlightenment of 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, savikalpa^ 
or determinate, and nirvikalpa^ or indeterminate. Smikalpa 
pratyaksa is the determinate perception which involves a spatial and 
temporal reference to past time and different places where the 
object was experienced before. Thus, when we see a jug, we think 
of it as having been seen at other times and in other places, and it is 
this reference of the jug to other times and other places, and the 

^ atas tat*smbandh(ld vastuta upddhito vd''dhdrd^dheya*‘bMva>-vmtv^aniaram 
eva. evaip ca kalpan&4dghavum. sa ca guitd'-di^hedtld anekah nam tat-^samhandha-* 
stnbahdhtnos sambandhd-^ntara-^kalpmdydm amvasthcl, anyo^nya-sdpidi^a^svarUpatva^- 
tUpo-‘pMhi'-vyatireket}d'rth&-‘ntaY&-bhdvdU Naya^dyu-mani MS , 

The nirvikalpaka is the l#:nowledge involving the notion of certain positive 
features and rousing the subconscious memory resulting in the first naoment of 
perception through the direct operation of the sense, Savikalpaka knowledge in- 
volves the noting of differences consequent upon the operation of memory, I'hey 
are thus defined by Vi§nuacitta : 

satpskdro-dbodha-sahakrte'-ndriya-janyaifi jMnmti smdkalpakam iti eka^ 
jdUye^u prathama-pinda-^grahanarii dvittyd-di-^pi^4(^’»grahat^e!^u prathamd-k^U'-san** 
nipdtajarfi jndnam nirvikalpakam itL 
And in the Tattva-ratndkara : 

vik^andndtp svd-^yoga-vydvrUir mikalpake 
mvikalpe'nya>^yogmya vydVfUi}} mtpjMnd tathd. 

Nydya’^parUuddhit p. Sa, 
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associations connected with it as involved in such reference, that 
constitutes the determinate character of such perceptions, by virtue 
of which they are called savikalpa^. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a jug as a jug, without 
involving any direct references to its past associations, is called 
indeterminate perception or nirvikalpa jndna^. This definition of 
nirvikalpa perception distinguishes the Ramanuja conception of 
nirvikalpa knowledge from the types formulated by many other 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Ramanuja philosophy both 
the savikalpa and the nirvikalpa knowledges are differentiated and 
qualified in their nature, referring to objects which are qualified in 
their nature (ubhaya-vidham api etad visista-visayam evaY, Venkata 
says that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of in- 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its first stage of 
appearance, as is held by the Naiyayikas ; for our experience is en- 
tirely against them, and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per- 
sons, and the lower animals, though it is devoid of concepts and 
names, is somehow determinate since the objects stand as signs of 
things liked or disliked, things which they desire, or of which they 
are afraid^. For if these so-called indeterminate perceptions of 
these animals, etc., were really absolutely devoid of qualitative 
colouring, how could they indicate the suitable attractive or re- 
pulsive behaviour? The Naiyayikas urge that all attribute-sub- 
stance-complex or determinate knowledge (vmsta-jndna) must 
first be preceded by the knowledge of the simpler element of the 
attribute ; but this is true only to a limited extent, as in the case of 
acquired perception. I see a piece of sandal to be fragrant; fra- 
grance cannot be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc., of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such suggest and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fragrance, which is then directly associated with 

^ tatra^nuvrtti’-vi^ayakain jnanatn savikalpakam anuvrttii ca sarnsth&na-rupa- 
jdty-ader aneka^vyakti-vrttitd^ sd ca kdlato deiatas ca hhavati. JRdmdnuja^ 
siddhdnta-^samgrahaf MS. No. 4988. 

® ekasydrn vyaktau ghatatva-prakdrakam ayarrighata itiyajjndnamjanyate tan 
nirvikalpakam. Ibid, 

® IStyaya’^parUuddhi^ p. 77* . - ? - j- ^ j. j 

* hdlU’-mUka - tiryag - ddi •‘jndndndtfi anna - kantaka^vahni - vydghrd-dt - sabdaj 
vaiii^fyd - navagdhitvcpi i$ta - dvui^yatd - vacchedahd - nnatvd - hitva - ka'^takatvd- 
di“prakdrd‘*vagdhitvam asti, Nydya-sdra commentary on Nyaya-parisuddhi by 
Srinivasa, p. 78. 
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vision. Here there must first be the perception of the attributes of 
tlie sandal as perceived by the visual organ, as rousing vsub-con- 
scious impressions of fragrance associated with the nasal organ and 
giving rise to its memory, and linally associating it witli the attri- 
butes perceived by the visual organ. But in the perception of 
attribute and substance there is no necessity of assuming such a 
succession of tlie elements constituting a complex; for tlic data 
which give rise to the perception of the attribute and those which 
give rise to the perception of substance are presented to the senses 
simultaneously and are identically the same (eka-sdmagrt-vedya- 
visesanesu tan-nirapeksatvat)^. The main point of this discussion 
consists in our consideration of the question whether relations are 
directly perceived or not. If relations are regarded as being the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived {svanlpa- 
sambandha), then, of course, the relations must necessarily be per- 
ceived with the perceived tilings and attributes at the first moment 
of sight. If the relation of attributes to things be called an inherent 
inseparable relation {samavdya)^ then this, being an entity, may be 
admitted to be capable of being grasped by the eye; and, since it 
constitutes the essence of the linking of the attributes and tlie thing, 
the fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
attribute ought to convince us that the relatedncss of attribute and 
thing is also grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that smruwdya 
is grasped, then that itself makes it unexceptionable that the attri- 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute and the thing, their relation as constituting their 
relatedness is also grasped by the senses (dharmavad dharmivac ca 
tat-^sambandhasyapy aindriyakatvd-visesem graham-sambhavdty^. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the senses at tlie time 
of the perception of the thing and the object, it could not be grasped 
by any other way at any other time. 

In the savikalpa perception, the internal impressions are roused 
in association with the visual and other senses, and they co-operate 
with the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing the inner 
act of analysis and synthesis, assimilation and differentiation, and 

^ Nydya^paniuddhi^ p, 7S: surabhi-caminnarn soyatp gka^a ityHfdidfwne^u 
saurabhaid-^fph cak^u^ab sva>-tdjMya>-saf^Mmdany(iyd(i smfUff vih^^arui'^imity- 
dsuttitayS apek^miepi cak^ur-mdira--janye ghuf.a-plam tad^^ap^k^aya ahhdvdt. 
Nydya-sdra, p. 78, 

® Ibid, p, 79. 
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mutual comparison of similar concepts, as involved in the process 
of savikalpa perception. What distinguishes it from memory is the 
fact that memory is produced only by the rousing of the sub- 
conscious impressions of the mind, whereas savikalpa perception 
is produced by the subconscious impressions {samskdra) working 
in association with the sense-organs^. Though the roused sub- 
conscious impressions co-operate with sense-impressions in savi- 
kalpa perception, yet the savikalpa can properly be described as 
genuine sense-perception. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that difference is con- 
sidered in this system not as a separate and independent category, 
but as apprehended only through the mutual reference to the two 
things between which difference is realized. It is such a mutual re- 
ference, in which the affirmation of one makes the affirmation of the 
other impossible, that constitutes the essence of “difference” 
{bhedaf. 

Vehkatanatha strongly controverts the Sahkarite view of nirvi- 
kalpa pratyaksa in the case where a perception, the materials of 
which are already there, is made on the strength of auditory sensa- 
tion in the way of scriptural instructions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of consideration, 
and counting nine persons instead of ten, another observer from 
outside pointed out to the counting person that he himself was the 
tenth. The Sahkarites urge that the statement or affirmation “thou 
art the tenth” is a case of direct nirvikalpa perception. But Veh- 
katanatha points out that, though the entity indicated by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the proposition itself cannot be directly per- 
ceived, but can only be cogitated as being heard; for, if whatever is 
heard can be perceived, then one can also perceive or be directly 
acquainted with the import of such propositions as “thou art 
virtuous” — dharmavdms tvam. So the mental realization of the 
import of any proposition does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy to see how this view controverts the Sah- 
karite position, which holds that the realization of the import of the 
proposition “thou art that” — tat tvam asi — constitutes direct ac- 

^ smrtav iva savikaipake sarriskdrasya na svdtantryena kdraitatvamyena praty^ 
ak^atvamnasydtkintu ininya-'sahakdntayd tatha ce'ndriya-janyatvenapratyak^am 
em savikalpakam* Nydya-sdra p. 8o. 

® yad-graho yatra yad-dropa-virodhl sa hi tasya tmmad hhedah, Nydya-‘ 
parisuddhif p. 86, 
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qiiaintance with the identity of self and Brahman by perception 
(pratyaksa) 

It has already been pointed out that nirvikalpa perception means 
a determinate knowledge which does not involve a reference to past 
associations of similar things (miuvrtty-avisayakafnana)^ and savi- 
kalpa perception means a determinate knowledge which involves 
a reference to past association {amwrtii*%)isayaka). 'riiis amwrtti^ 
or reference to past association, docs not mean a mere determinate- 
ness (e.g. the perception of a jug as endowed with the specific 
characteristics of a jng—ghatatva-prakdrokam ayam ghatah)^ but 
a conscious reference to other similar objects (e.g. jugs) experienced 
before. In savikalpa knowledge there is a direct perception by the 
visual organ of the determinate characters constituting a complex 
of the related qualities, the thing and the relatedness; but that does 
not mean the comprehension or realization of any universals or 
class concepts involving a reference to other similar concepts or 
things. Thus, the visual organs are operative equally in savikalpa 
and nirvikalpa^ but in the former there is a conscious reference to 
other similar entities experienced before. 

The universals or class concepts are not, however, to be re- 
garded as a separate independent category, which is comprehended 
in savikalpa perception, but a reference or assimilation of similar 
characteristics. Thus, when we refer to two or more cows as pos- 
sessing common characteristics, it is these common characteristics 
existing in all individual cows that justify us in calling all these 
animals cows. So, apart from these common characteristics which 
persist in all these individual animals, there is no other separate 
entity which may be called jdti or universal. The commonness 
{anumtti) consists in similarity {susadriatvam eva got%)d*-dindm 
anuvrttihY. Similarity is again defined as the special cause 
{asddhdrana-kdmm) which justifies our regarding two things as 
similar which exist separately in these things and arc determined 
by each other. The application of a common name is but a short 
way of signifying the fact that two things are regarded as similar. 
This similarity is of two kinds: similarity of attributes {dharma- 
sadrfya) as in substances, and similarity of essence (svarupa^sddriya) 

ata em tat tvam*asy^'iidi>^hhdah $tm^tnsaya»gr>c({ra*pratyak^adtidnad^ma^^^ 

. . Jty^^ddy-anunulndni nirustdni. Nydya-panhaltlhi\ p, 89. 

^ ayuTfi sdsnddimdn ayam api sdsMdimdn iti sdmdUr eva anmrtta^vymaMra-^ 
vi§ayo driyatc* Rdmdmja^siddMnta^-safpgmha, MS. No. 49S8# 
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as in all other categories of qualities which are not substance 
(a-dravya)'^. 

In perception two kinds of sense-contact are admitted: sense- 
contact with the object (samyoga) and sense-contact with the quali- 
ties associated with the object (samyuktd-sraya). Thus, the percep- 
tion of a jug is by the former kind of contact, and the perception of 
its qualities is by the latter^. 

Venkatanatha^s treatment of Inference. 

Inference according to the Ramanuja school is very much the 
same as inference according to the Naiyayikas. Inference is the 
direct result of pardmarsa^ or knowledge of the existence of reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its unblemished and full con- 
comitance with the probandum) in the object denoted by the minor 
term^. Inference is a process by which, from a universal proposi- 
tion which includes within it all the particular cases, we can make 
an affirmation i-egarding a particular case.^ Inference must there- 
fore be always limited to those cases in which the general proposition 
has been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
objects and not to the affirmation of ultra-sensual objects — a reason 
which precludes Ramanuja and his followers from inferring the 
existence of li^vara (God), who is admitted to be ultra-sensual 
(atmdriya) (ata eva ca vayam atyantd-tmdriya--vastv-anumdnam 
necchdmaKf. 

As formulated by the traditional view of the school, the prin- 
ciple of concomitance {vydpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is called the ‘"per- 
vaded^’ (yydpya) or the hetti^ while that which in the range of time 
or space is either equal or greater than it, is called vydpaka or the 
probandum®. But this view does not cover all cases of valid con- 

1 MSS. No. 4988. 

^ The sense-contact with remote objects can take place in the case of the 
visual and the auditory organs by means of a mysterious process called 
It is supposed that these senses are lengthened as it were (dpyayamdna) by means 
of their objects. Ibid, 

® pardmaria-’janyd pramitir anumitih. Ibid, 

* pardmaria means vydpti'-viM^ta’-pak^a-dharmatd-jn^narjt sarva’-visesa-saTn-^ 
grdhi^sdmMva’-vydpti-dhlr api vise§d-numiti-hetuh, Nyaya^parisuddiiii P* 97- 

^ Ibid, 

® deiatafi kdlato vdpi samo nyiinopi vd bhavet 

sva^z)ydpyo vydpakastasya samo vd'py adhikopi vd. 

Ibid, p. loo. 
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comitance. The example given for spatial and temporal co-cxistcnce 
is that between datc-jiiice (rasa) and sweetness or between 

the shadow thrown by our bodies and the specitic position of the 
Sun. But such spatio-temporal co-existences do not exhaust all 
cases, as, for example, the sunset and the surging of the sea. This 
led the later Ramilnujas to adopt a stricter definition of con- 
comitance as unconditional and invariable association (uirupd- 
dkikataycl niyatah samhandho vydptih) h 

Regarding the formation of this inductive generalization or con- 
comitance, we find in Tattm’^mtndkara^ an older autlmrity, tliat a 
single observation of concomitance leading to a belief is sufficient 
to establish a general proposition*-^. But Vehkatanatha urges that 
this cannot be so and that a wide experience of concomitance is 
indispensable for the affirmation of a general proposition of con- 
comitance. 

One of the important points in which Ramanuja logic diflcrs 
from the Nyaya logic is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept kevala-vyatireki (impovssible-positive) forms of inference, 
which are admitted by the latter. Thus, in tlie k(T(d.a'-vyatireki 
forms of inference (c.g. earth is different from oilier elements on 
account of its possession of smell) it is argued by tlie Nyiiya logic 
that this difference of earth with other elements, by virtue of its 
possession of the specific property of smell not possessed by any 
other element, cannot be proved by a reference to any proposition 
which embodies the principle of agreement in presence anvaya. This 
view apparently seems to have got the support of the earlier Ramanuja 
logicians such as Varadavisnu Mi^ra and Bhattarakaguru (in his 
Tattva-ratndkara); but both Vehkatanatha (in his iVycija-jpan- 
hiddhi) and the author of the Rdmdmja-^siddhdnta^safngmha point 

^ NySya-parihddhi. 

sambandhoyarri sakfd grdhyafi prami-sva^rmdt iathd 

pratltuyo hi sva^rasdd dharma-dharmy’-avadhln viduf}, 

Tattva^mtndkam MS. 

The author of the Tattva^mtndkara urges that, since the class-concept (e.g. of 
dhUma-^dhUmatm) is associated with any particular instance (e.g. of smoke), the 
experience of any concomitance of smoke and fire would mean the comprehension 
of the concomitance of the class-concept of smoke with the class-concept of fire. 
So through the experience of any individual and its class-concept as associated 
with it we are in touch with other individuals included within that class-concept 
— smnihita^dhUmddi>-vyakti>>santyuktasya indriyasya tad-dinUMihUffmtvidili 
samyuktd-iritah, tad-^dirayatvma vyakty-^antardi^i smityukidni^ etc, Nydya^ 
parisuddhiy p. 105. (Chowkhamba.) 
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out that, since Yamuna rejects the kevala-vyatireki form of argu- 
ment in his lecture on At?na-‘Siddhiy it is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevala-vyatireki as a form 
of inference, it was not admission of their acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted by the Nyaya logicians^. 
The author of the Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta'-safngraha points out that it 
may very well be brought under anvaya-vyatireki. Thus we may 
argue ‘‘body is earthly by virtue of its possession of smell; for 
whatever possesses smell is earthly and whatever does not possess 
smell is not earthly/' So in this form it may be put forward as a 
anvaya-vyatireki form of argument. The possession of smell 
{gandhavattva) may very well be put forth as “reason" or hetu, the 
presence of which determines earthiness and the absence of which 
determines non-earthiness or difference from non-earthiness. 

Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of ^'tarka^^ (cogitation 
regarding the relative possibilities of the alternative conclusions by 
a dialectic of contradictions) as an indispensable means of in- 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the number of propositions, 
Vehkatanatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in- 
dispensable character of five propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the inference is made as to how many propositions 
{avayava) are to be admitted. It may be that two, three, four or 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of making an 
inference. We find it said in the Tattva-ratndkara also that, though 
five propositions would make a complete statement, yet there is no 
hard and fast rule {aniyamd) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference^. 

Venkatanatha urges that inference is always limited to per- 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses cannot 
be known by inference. Inference, though irrefragably connected 
with perception, cannot, on that account, be regarded as a mode of 
perception; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect (a-parohsd). Inference cannot also be regarded as due to 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. Further, it cannot 
be said to be a form of mental intuition, on account of the fact that 
inference works by rousing the subconscious impressions of the 
mind; for such impressions are also found to be active in percep- 

^ Ny&ya’^parihiddhi and Rdmdnuja-siddkdnta-sa?figraka, 

® Ibid. 


15-2 
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tion, and on that analogy even perception may be called mental 
intuition, 

Vydpti (concomitance) may be defined as that in whicfi tlie area 
of the prol)andum (sadhya) is not spatially or temporally less than 

tliat of the reason, hctu—md reason is 
defined as that, the area of which is never wider than that of the 
probandum {a-nadhik-dem-kdla-fd^^^^ vydpyam). As an illus- 
tration of spatial and temporal co-existence (yougopadya) \'en- 
kataniitha gives the instance of sugar and sweetness. As an illustra- 
tion of temporal co-existence (yougnpadya) he gives the example of 
the measure of the shadow and the position of tlie sun. As a case of 
purely spatial co-existence he gives the instance of heat and its 
effects. Sometimes, however, there is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the case of tides 
and their relation to the sun and the moon K 

Such a concomitance, however, between the probandum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of munerous in- 
stances {l)foly(hd(maria-‘gamya)i and not by a single instance, as 
in the case of Sankara Vedanta as expounded by Dlmrmaraja- 
dlivarindra. Bluittarakaguru, in his 7 \ittva-ratNdkaro, in explaining 
the process by winch the notion of concomitance is arrived at, says 
that, when in numerous instances the concomitance between the 
probandum and the reason is observed, the result of such observa- 
tion accumulates as subconscious impressions in favour of the 
universal concomitance between all cases of probandum and all 
cases of the reason, and then in the last instance the percc{>tion of 
the concomitance rouses in the mind the notion of the concomi- 
tance of all probandum and all reason through the help of the roused 
subconscious impressions previously formed, Venkatanatha admits 
concomitance through joint method of Agreement and Difference 
{anvyaya-vyatireki) and by pure Agreement (keval&nvayi), where 
negative instances are not available. Ordinarily the metlK)d of dif- 
ference contributes to the notion of concomitance by demonstrating 
that each and every instance in which the probandum does not 
occur is also an instance in w^hich the reason does not occur* But 
in the case of kevda-nvayi concomitance, in which negative instances 

^ vydpti is thus defined by VenkatansItha—^/freV/w/i mtHmm yddnp^rupasva 
yad-dda^k&la>^mftmiyasyayudrg-rUpettay(Hi-ildn-kdla-tmftmdym(i\^^^^ 
tad idam avuid-hhutum vydpyanu tatf>mtmmhandhi‘-vyupakam iti. Nydyih 
parUuddhif pp, i ox-102. 
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are not available, the non-existence of the reason in the negative 
instance cannot be shown. But in such cases the very non-existence 
of negative instances is itself sufficient to contribute to the notion of 
kevald’-?ivayi concomitance. The validity of kevald-nvayi concomit- 
ance is made patent by the fact that, if the reason remains un- 
changed, the assumption of a contrary probandum is self-contra- 
dictory {vydhata-$ddhya-viparyaydt)y and this distinguishes it from 
the forms of kevald-nvayi arguments employed by Kularka in 
formulating his Mahd-vidyd doctrines. 

Ramanujans own intention regarding the types of inference that 
may be admitted seems to be uncertain, as he has never definitely 
given any opinion on the subject. His intention, therefore, is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school. Thus, Meg- 
hanadari gives a threefold classification of inference: (i) of the cause 
from the effect {kdrand-numdna) ; (2) of the effect from the cause 
{kdryd-numd7ia)\ and (3) inference by mental association (anU'- 
bhavd-numdna — as the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
RohinI from the Krttika constellation). As an alternative classifica- 
tion he gives (i) the joint method of agreement and difference 
{anvaya-vyatireki)\ (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which no negative instances are found (kevald-nvayi); and (3) in- 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
{kevala^vyatireki), Bhattarakaguru and Varadavisnu Misra, who 
preceded Venkatanatha in working out a consistent system of 
Ramanuja logic, seem also to admit the three kinds of inference, 
viz. anvyayi^ kevald-^nvayi, and kevala-vyatireki^ as is evident from 
the quotation of their works Tattva-tatndkara and Mdna-ydthdtmya^ 
nirnaya. Venkatanatha, however, tries to explain them away and 
takes great pains to refute the kevala^vyattreki form of argument^. 
His contention is that there can be no inference through mere 
negative concomitance, which can never legitimately lead to the 
affirmation of any positive character when there is no positive pro- 
position purporting the affirmation of any character. If any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negative pro- 
position, then also the contention that there can be inference from 
purely negative proposition fails. One of the conditions of validity 

^ Venkatanatha points out that YamunScarya, also the accredited teacher of 
Rsimanuja, did not admit the keoala-vyatireM form of inference in his btddht- 
traya» 
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of inference is that the hetu or reason must exist in the sa-paksa 
(that is, in all such instances where there is the sddhya), but in the 
vyatireki form of inference, where tlu^rc arc no positive instances of 
the existence of the hetu and the sadhyu exceptinjjj the point at issue, 
the above condition necessarily fails h 11ic oppomait inijjjlitt say that 
on the same analogy the kevald-nvayi form of argument may also he 
denied; for there negative instances arc found (c.g. idim meyam 
prameyatvdt). The reply would be that the validity of a ImmlfMtvayi 
form of argument is attested by the fact that the assumption of a 
contrary conclusion would be self-contradictory. If the contention 
of the opponent is that the universal concomitance of the negation 
of the hetu with the negation of the sadhya implies the absolute 
coincidence of the hetu and the sadhya, then the absohite coin- 
cidence of the hetu and the sadhya would imply the absolute coin- 
cidence of the opposites of them both. This would imply that from 
the absolute coincidence of the hetu and theisddhya in a kevald-nvayi 
form of inference the absolute coincidence of their opposites would 
be demonstrable. This is absurd-, 'riius, the Naiyaikas, who admit 
the kevald-nvayi inference, cannot indulge in such ways of support 
in establishing the validity of the kemla-vyatireki form of argu- 
ment, Again, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug is self-revealing {stui-prakdia) because it is a jug {0u4at-> 
vat) ; for the negation of self-revealing character {a-svarprakdiatva) 
is found in the negation of jug, viz, the cloth, which is impossible 
{yan naivam tan naivani yathd patah). Thus, merely from the con- 
comitance of two negations it is not possible to affirm the con- 
comitance of their opposites. Again, in the above instance — 
anubhutir ananubhdvyd anuhhutitvdt (immediate intuition cannot 
be an object of awareness, because it is immediate inttiition) -even 
the existence of an-anubhdvyatva (not being an object of awareness) 
is doubtful; for it is not known to exist anywhere else than in the 
instance under discussion, and therefore, from the mere case of 

^ The typical forms of vyatireki inference are as follows: anubhmir 
anubMvyS mmbhutitvdt, yan naivaTfi tan naivatri yathd ghafab, pfthivf itarehhyo 
hhidyate gandkavattvdt yan naivatn tan nawatft yathd jalam. In the above in- 
stance an-anuhkdvyatva (non-cognissahility) belongs only to immediate intuition. 
There is thus no sU'-pak^a of anuhhUti where an^anuhhdvyatva was found before. 

® iduffi vdeyatp prarneyatvdt (this is debnable, because it is knowahlc) w<uild, 
under the supposition, imply that the concomitance of the negation of v&iyattm 
and prameyatva, viz, avdeyatva (indefinable) and aprameyatva (unknowable), 
would be demonstrable; which is absurd, since no such cases are known, 
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concomitance of the negation of an-anubhdvyatva with the negation 
of anubkfdi the afhrmation of an-^anubhavyatva would be inad- 
missible. Moreover, when one says that that which is an object of 
awareness {mubhdvya) is not immediate intuition, the mere 
affirmation of the negative relation makes aniibhilti an object of 
awareness in a negative relation, which contradicts the conclusion 
tliat anubhuti is not an object of awareness. If, again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the vyatireki anumdna is already 
known to exist in the paksa, then there is no need of inference. If it 
is known to exist elsewhere, then, since there is a sa-pak$a^^ there 
is no kevala-vyatireki inference. Even if, through the concomitance 
of the negation of the hetu and the sadhya, the sddhya is known to 
exist elsewhere outside the negation of the hetu^ its presence in the 
case under consideration would not be demonstrated. Again, in 
the instance under discussion, if, from the concomitance of the 
negation of not being an object of awareness and the negation of 
immediate intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness {a-vedyatva) must be present somewhere, then 
such conclusion would be self-contradictory; for, if it is known that 
there is an entity which is not an object of awareness, then by that 
very fact it becomes an object of awareness. If an existent entity 
is ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one, it necessarily 
belongs to that residual sphere. So it may be said that “willing, 
being an existent quality, is known to be absent from all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto.’’ On 
such an interpretation also there is no necessity of vyatireki 
anumdna; for it is really a case of agreement {anvaya); and it is 
possible for us to enunciate it in a general formula of agreement 
such as “an existent entity, which is absent from all other spheres 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.” 
Again, in such an instance as “all-knowingness {sarva-vittvd)^ being 
absent in all known spheres, must be present somewhere, as we 
have a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entity to which 
it belongs, and such an entity is God,” we have the well known 
ontological argument which is of vyatireki type. Against such an 
inference it may well be contended with justice that the notion of 

^ sa-pak^a are all instances (outside the instance of the inference under dis- 
cussion) where die ketu or reason is known to co-exist with the sadhya or 
probandum. 
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a hare’s horn, whicli is absent in all known spliercs, must neces- 
sarily belong to an unperceivcd entity which is obviously false. 

It may he contended that, if the vyatireki inference is not ad- 
mitted, then that amounts to a denial of all delining characters; for 
a defining character is that which is absent everywiicre except ii^ the 
object under definition, and thus definition is the very nature of 
vyatireki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro- 
ceeds from the perception of special characteristics whicit are 
enunciated as the defining characteristics of a particular ol>ject, and 
it has therefore nothing to do with vyatireki inference h It may also 
be urged that defining charactcristies may also be gathered by joint 
metliod of agreement and dilference, and not by a vyatireki in- 
ference as suggested by the opponents. In such an instance as 
where knowability is defined as that which is capable of being 
known, no negative instances are known but it still remains a de- 
finition. The definition of definition is that the special characteristic 
is existent only in the object under definition and nowlierc else 
{a-sddhdram-vydpako dharmo laksamniy. In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would he tfiat 
which should exisSt in all individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in- 
dividual which stands alone (such as <Jod) is defined, then we have 
no class-character, but only unique character which l^clongs to tliat 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, vSuclt a de- 
fining character differentiates that entity from otlicr entities 
{Brahmdy ^iva, etc.) with which, through partial similarity, fie 
might be confused. Thus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who confuse it with vyatireki inference. 'I'hereforc, the kevak'- 
vyatireki form of inference cannot be supported l)y any argument. 

On the subject of propositions (avayava) Venkatanatha holds 
that there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. The dispute, therefore, among various logicians regard- 
ing the number of propositions that can be admitted in an inference 
is meaningless; for just so many propositions need be admitted for 
an inference as are sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 

*• aftha^sadhartmd’-kara^t^ratipattUnihandhanam 

sajditya^vipUiya--vyavacchedena nam , 

TaUva-^ratndkarUt quoted in Nydya^parisuddhi^ p. 143. 

^ Nydya^-parihiddhif * 45 * 
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person for whom it may be intended. Thus, there may be three, 
four, or five propositions, according to the context in which the 
inference appears. 

In addition to inference Venkatanatha also admits sabda, or 
scriptural testimony. No elaboration need be made here regarding 
the mbda-pramdna, as the treatment of the subject is more or less 
the same as is found in other systems of philosophy. It may be re- 
membered that on the subject of the interpretation of words and 
sentences the Naiyaikas held that each single element of a sentence, 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses suffer a modification through a process of addi- 
tion of meaning through the suffixes of another case-relation. 
Viewed from this light, the simple constituents of sentences are 
atomic, and gradually go through a process of aggregation through 
their association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the sentence. This is called the abhihita-nvaya-vada. The opposite 
view is that of anvita-bhidhana-vada, such as that of Mimamsaka, 
which held that no sentence could be analysed into purely simple 
entities of meaning, unassociated with one another, which could go 
gradually by a process of aggregation or association. Into however 
simple a stage each sentence might be capable of being analysed, 
the very simplest part of it would always imply a general association 
with some kind of a verb or full meaning. The function of the 
suffixes and case-relations, consists only in applying restrictions 
and limitations to this general connectedness of meaning which 
every word carries with itself. Venkatanatha holds this anvitd- 
bhidhana-vada against the abhihita-nvaya-vada on the ground that the 
latter involves the unnecessary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meaning of the simplest word-elements 
with their suffixes, or between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
sentence^. The acceptance of anvita-bhidhdna was conducive to the 
philosophy of Ramanuja, as it established the all-connectedness of 
meaning (visista-rtha). 

Ramanuja himself did not write any work propounding his views 
of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. But Nathamuni 
had written a work called Nydya-tattva, in which he criticized 

^ ahhihitS’-nvyaye hi paddnarri pada-rthe padd-rthdnafjt ydkyd-rthe paddndm ca 
tatra iti iakti-^traya-kalpana’^gmravarn sydU Nydya-parisuddhi, p* 369. 
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the views of Gotama*s logic and revised it in accordance with 
the Vmstd-dzmta tradition. Visiuicitta wrote his SMi^aii-nulld and 
Prmneya’-samgrahay following the same lines, Bhattarakaguru wrote 
his Tativa^-ratndkara, and Varadavisnu Misra also wrote l)is /V^/wVJ- 
pantrdna and Mfma-ydthdtmya-mrm^^ working out the views of 
Viiistii-dvaita logic. Vehkatanatha based his Nydya-parmiddhi on 
these works, sometimes elucidating their views and sometimes dif- 
fering from them in certain details. But, on the whole, he drew his 
views on the Vmstd*dvaita logic from the above writers. 1 1 is origin- 
ality, therefore, in this field is very limited. Meghaniidari, however, 
seems to differ very largely from Venkatanatha in admitting 
Upamdna and arthdpatti as separate pramdms. He has also made 
some very illuminating contributions in his treatment of perception, 
and in his treatment of inference he has wholly ditfered from 
Venkatanatha in admitting vyatireki anumdna. 

Meghanadari admits upamdna as a separate pramdna. With him 
upamdna is the pramdna through which it is possible to have the 
knowledge of similarity of a perceived object with an unperceived 
one, when there was previously a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter with the former. Thus, when a man has the knowleilge that 
the cow which he perceives is similar to a bison, and wluai later on, 
roaming in the forest, he observes a bisoit, he at once notes tliat the 
cow which he does not perceive now is similar to a bis(ui which he 
perceives. This knowledge, Meghanadari contends, cannot he due 
to perception, because the cow is not before the perceiver; it also 
cannot be due to memory, since the knowk^dge of similarity dawns 
before the reproduction of the cow in the mind. Meghanadari Imlds 
that no separate pramdna need be admitted for the notion of dif- 
ference; for the knowledge of difference is but a negation of 
similarity. This interpretation of upamdnam, however, dilfercnt from 
that given in Nyaya, where it is interpreted to mean the association 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, e.g. that animal 
is called a bison which is similar to a cow. Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word ‘‘bison’* is associated with that animal. Megha- 
nadari tries to explain this by the function of recognition, and re- 
pudiates its claim to be regarded as a separate pramdmK He also 
admits arthdpatti as a separate pramdna. Arthdpatii m g(‘T\('rally 
translated as “implication,” where a certain hypothesis, without the 
^ See MS. Naya^dyU'-mapL Chapter on Upamdna, 
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assumption of which an obscured fact of experience becomes inex- 
plicable, is urged before the mind by the demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience. Thus, when one knows from an 
independent source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his 
house, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mind that he must 
be staying outside the house; for otherwise either the present ob- 
servation of his non-existence at his house is false or the previous 
knowledge that he is living is false. That he is living and that he is non- 
existent at his house can only be explained by the supposition that he 
is existing somewhere outside the house. This cannot be regarded 
as a case of inference of the form that ‘‘since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is non-existent at his house, he must be existent some- 
where else; for all somewhere-existing entities which are non- 
existent at a place must be existent elsewhere like myself.’’ Such 
an inference is meaningless; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its existing elsewhere. 
Therefore, the non-existence of an existing entity in one place 
should not be made a reason for arriving at a conclusion (its ex- 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Arthdpatti is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramdna. 

Epistemology of the Ramanuja School according to 
Meghanadari and others. 

Venkatanatha, in his Nyaya-parisuddhi^ tries to construct the 
principles of Logic (Nydya or Ntti) on which Ramanuja’s system 
of philosophy is based. He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and elaborated the doctrines of Viiistd-dvaita logic as 
enunciated by Nathamuni, the teacher of Yamuna, in his work 
czWtANydya-tattm, and the works of Para^ara Bhattaon the subject. 
Regarding the system of Nyaya propounded by Gotama, Venkata’s 
main contention is that though Gotama’s doctrines have been re- 
jected by Badarayana as unacceptable to right-minded scholars, 
they may yet be so explained that they may be made to harmonize 
with the true Vedantic doctrines of Visistd-dvaita. But the interpreta- 
tions of Gotama’s Nyaya by Vatsyayana take them far away from 
the right course and have therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
Venkata, like Visnucitta, is not unwilling to accept such doctrines 
of Gotama as are not in conflict with the Vedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the sixteenfold classi- 
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iication of logical categories. There can be no two opinions re- 
garding the admission of the fact that there arc at least certain en- 
tities which are logically valid; for if logical validity is denied, logic 
itself becomes unfounded. All our experiences assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they arc based. A general 
denial of such objective factors takes away the very root of ex- 
perience. It is only when such objective factors are admitteti to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any inquiry 
regarding their specific nature. If everything were invalid, then the 
opponent’s contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doubted, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
itself cannot be doubted and the existence of doubt would have to 
be admitted as a decisive conclusion. So, even by leading a full 
coarse of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of the possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresistible b Therefore, the contention 
of the Buddhists that there is nothing valid and that there is nothing 
the certainty of which can be accepted, is inadmissibk\ If, there- 
fore, there arc things of which definite anti valid knowletige is 
possible, there arises a natural inquiry about tlie means or instru- 
ments by which such valid knowledge is possil>le. 'The word 
pramana is used in two senses. Firstly, it means valid knowledge; 
secondly, it means instruments by which valid knowledge is pro- 
duced. pramana as valid knowledge is defined l)y Venkata as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a behaviour leading 
to an experience of things as they are 

gunamf. The definition includes behaviour as an indispensable 
condition oi pramana such that, even though in a particular case a 
behaviour may not actually be induced, it may yet he pramana if 
the knowledge he such that it has the capacity of producing a be- 
haviour which would tally with things as they are'k I'hc definition 

vyamheiro hi jagato hhavaty dhnbum ktmeit 
na tat sdmilnyato ndsti kaihantd tu partk^yaie 
sdmdnya’-nikitd-rthena vih^e tu bubhutsitam 
partk^d ky ucita sne^s^a^pramdiio-tpddand-’tmikd . . . 


sarvaifi sandigdham iti U nipui^asy(fsti nikayah 
saifdayai ca na sandigdhah sandigdh(hdmita->vddmatt* 

Nydya^^parikddhh p. 3 1 (Chowkhambii edition). 

® Nydya^^pariiuddhif by VenkattinStha, p. 36. 

* anuguna-padarg vyavakdra-janatta’-s^jardpa-yogya-patam temfjanita^tyava*^ 
kdre yaihd^rtha’-jtidna'^vik^'e ndtvydptHi* Srinivasa's Nydya^sdra on Nydyu* 
pariiuddhif p. 36, 
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of pramana as knowledge leading to a behaviour tallying with facts 
naturally means the inclusion of valid memory within it. An un- 
contradicted memory is thus regarded as valid means of knowledge 
according to the Ramanuja system ^ Venkata urges that it is wrong 
to suppose the illicit introduction of memory as the invariable con- 
dition of illusion, for in such illusory perception as that of yellow 
conch-shell, there is manifestly no experience of the production of 
memory. The conch-shell directly appears as yellow. So in all 
cases of illusions the condition that is invariably fulfilled is that one 
thing appears as another, which is technically called anyatha-khyati. 
But it may as well be urged that in such an illusion as that of the 
conch-shell-silver, the reason why the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the non-apprehension of the distinction between the sub- 
conscious image of the silver seen in shops and the perception of a 
shining piece before the eyes, technically called akhyati. Thus, in 
all cases of illusion, when one thing appears as another there is this 
condition of the non-apprehension of the distinction between a 
memory image and a percept. If illusions are considered from this 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily and directly 
due to the aforesaid psychological fact known as akhyati. Thus, 
both these theories of illusion have been accepted by Ramanuja 
from two points of view. The theory of anyatha-khyati appeals 
directly to experience, whereas the akhyati view is the result of 
analysis and reasoning regarding the psychological origin of il- 
lusions^, The other theory of illusion (yathartha-khyati), which re- 
gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on the ground that in 
accordance with the pahet-karana theory all things are the result 
of a primordial admixture of the elements of all things, is neither 
psychological nor analytical but is only metaphysical, and as 
such does not explain the nature of illusions. The illusion in 
such a view consists in the fact or apprehension of the presence 
of such silver in the conch-shell as can be utilized for domestic 
or ornamental purposes, whereas the metaphysical explanation only 
justifies the perception of certain primordial elements of silver in 
the universal admixture of the elements of all things in all things. 

^ stnrti-mdtra^pramami'^on^ yuktam iti vak$yate 

abddhita-smriter loke pramdnatva-’parigrakdL 

Ny&ya-pamuddhi^ p. 38. 

® ida^ rajatam anuhhavdmfty ekatvenai*va prattyamdnay&h prattter 
gfaha7}a*‘Smara^d-‘tmakatvam anekatvarp ca yuktitafi sddhyamdnaip na pratlti- 
paiharn drohati, Nydya'^sdra^ p. 40, 
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In refuting the atma-khyati theory of illusion of the Buddhists, 
Venkata says tliat if the idealistic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different awarei\esscs as imposed on the one fundamental 
consciousness, then on the same analogy tlie validity of the per- 
ceived objects may also be admitted. If the diirerent subjective and 
objective awarenesses are not admitted, then all experiences would 
be reduced to one undifferentiated consciousness, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowkulge. The 
Buddhist view that entities which are simultaneously apprehended 
are one, and that therefore knowledge and its objects which are 
apprehended simultaneously are one, is wrong. Knowledge and its 
objects are directly apprehended as different, and therefore the 
affirmation of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists further hold that, just as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects {dosa)^ illusions happen, so in spite of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity, illusions may 
appear as mere appearances without any reality In^hind them. 
Against sucli a view, Venkata says that whatever is understood by 
people as existent or non-existent has always a reference to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality arc incomprehensible in all our experience. Hence the pure 
phenomenalism of the Madhyamika is wliolly against all exi)(‘ricnce ^ . 
When people speak of non-existence of any entity, they always. do 
it with some kind of spatial or temporal qualification, I'hus, when 
they say that the book does not exist, they always qualify tliis non- 
existence with a “ here and a “there or with a “now or a “ then.’* 
But pure unqualified non-existence is unknown to ordinary ex- 
perience®* Again all positive experience of things is spatially 
limited (e.g. there is a jug “here”); if this spatial qualification as 
“here” is admitted, then it cannot be held that appearances occur 
on mere nothing {nir->adhisthma-‘hhrama--nupapattih^ If, however, 
the limitation of a “here” or “there” is denied, then no experience 
is possible {pmtlter apahnava eva sydt). 

Criticizing the a-nirvacaniya theory of illusion of the Vedantists 
Vefikatanatha says that when the Sankarites described all things as 

^ loke hMvd>-hhdva 4 abdayos taUprailtyoi m tddyumUnmyaCva tmtMna!^ 
avmthd-vik^a’-gomratvmya pratip(Mtatvitt prakHra^^ntarmya kka-$uidha- 
pramSi!tS>*vi^ayatvdd ity-arthalk. Nydya^dra^ p. 46. 

® sarvo*pi ni^edkah sa^^pratiyogiko niyata-deki-kdlaka pratlyate» Mrffpa- 
dhir niyata’-deia-kida-pratiyo^i-visesami-rahito ni^edho ita praltyaU tti !Ud* p. 46* 
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indefinable {a-nirvacanlya), the word “indefinable” must mean 
either some definite trait, in which case it would cease to be in- 
definable, or it might mean failure to define in a particular manner, 
in which case the Sahkarites might as well accept the Ramanuja 
account of the nature of the universe. Again when the Sahkarites 
are prepared to accept such a self-contradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-being {sad-asad- 
vyatirekah), why cannot they rather accept things as both existent 
and non-existent as they are felt in experience? The self-contradic- 
tion would be the same in either case. If, however, their description 
of the world-appearance as something different from being and 
non-being is for the purpose of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (tuccha) and 
from Brahman, then Ramanujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not of itself appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establish such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension of such a dialectic even 
Brahman could be proved to be self-contradictory. Again the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it is de- 
structible is unfounded ; for the Upanisads speak of Brahman, the 
individual souls and the prakrti as being eternal. The Sahkarites also 
confuse destruction and contradiction (wa caPkyam nasa-badhayohY. 

The followers of Patanjali speak of an illusory comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we are supposed to apprehend 
entities which have no existence. This is called nirmsaya-khyati. 
Thus, when we speak of the head of Rahu, we conceive Rahu as 
having an existence apart from his head, and this apprehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Venkata urges that it is unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of illusion for explaining such experience, since it may well be done 
by the akhy&ti or anyatha-khyati theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Meghanadari, however, defines pramana as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending on other sources of know- 
ledge such as memory®. 

^ NySya-parihiddkt, pp. 48-51. 

* “ tatrS’nya’-pramSTfS-napekfam artha-paricchedakcaii jHariarri pramanam, 
ctrtha-paricchede’nya-pramSifa-sSpeksa-smj'tav ativydpti-parikare’nya-pramanS- 
napekfam iti.” Naya-dyu-mam, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. 
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Though knowledge is self-rcvealing (sva^murtfw apt svaymn eva 
hetuh)y and though there is a continuity of consciousness in sleep, 
or ill a state of swoon, yet the consciousness in tliese stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition. Tltis is only possil>lc when knowledge 
is produced through the processes known as pranmna, Wlien we 
speak of the self-validity of knowledge, we may speak of tlie cog- 
nition as being determined by the objects that it grasps {artha- 
pariechinmm pramanam). But when we speak of it from the per- 
ceptual point of view or from the point of view of its determining 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as de- 
termining the nature o{oh}ccXs{artha-'park€hedaka) and not as being 
determined by them. Knowledge may thus be looked at from a 
subjective point of view in self-validity of cognition (svatah- 
pramanya). Then the self-validity refers to its content whicli is 
determined by the objects of comprehension. It has also to he 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acciuire- 
ment of knowledge and in our behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then the knowledge appears as the means by whicli we de- 
termine the nature of the objects and measure our behaviour 
accordingly. 'The definition of knowledge as tliat which measures 
the nature of olijects {artha-pariccheda-kari jfm^ pramdnam)^ as 
given by Mcghaniidari is thus somewhat dilferent from that given liy 
Venkata, who defines it as that wliich corresponds to or produces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as tliey arc {yatbd-' 
msthita vyavahdrd’-nui^ufjam). In the case of Venkata, knowledge is 
looked at as a means to behaviour and it is the behaviour wliicli is 
supposed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Megha- 
nad§ri*s definition the whole question of behaviour and of corre- 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. The 
emphasis is put on the function of knowledge as determining the 
objects. The supposition probably is that in case of error or illusion 
also the real object is perceived, and the illusion is caused through 
the omission of other details, a correct perception of which would 
have rendered the illusion impossible. We know already that 
according to the yathdrtha-khydti theory of Ramanuja there are 
elements of all things in all things, according to the Upanisadic 
theory of trwft-karam^^ and its elaboration in the paM^zarma 
doctrine. What happens therefore in illusion (e.g, the conch-shell'- 
silver) is that the visual organ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the constituents of the conch-shell. This 
element of silver no doubt is infinitesimally small as compared with 
the ovcnvhelmingly preponderating parts — the conch-shell. But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
distracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch- 
shell are lost sight of. I'hc result is that knowledge is produced only 
of the silver elements with which the sense-organ was in contact; 
and since the conch-shell element had entirely dropped out of 
comprehension, the silver element was regarded as being the only 
one that was perceived and thus the illusion was produced. But 
even in such an illusion the perception of silver is no error. The 
error consists in the non-perception of the preponderating part — 
the conch-shell. Thus, even in illusory perception, it is un- 
doubtedly a real object that is perceived. The theory of anyatha- 
kfiyati is that illusion consists in attributing a quality or character 
to a thing which it docs not possess. In an indirect manner this 
theory is also implied in the yathdrtha-khyati theory in so far that 
here also tlie characters attributed (e.g. the silver) to the object of 
perception (purovarti vastu) do not belong to it, though the essence 
of illusion does not consist in that, and there is no real illusion of 
perception. Meghanadari thus holds that all knowledge is true in 
the sense that it has always an object corresponding to it, or what 
has been more precisely described by Anantacarya that all cognitive 
characters (illusory or otherwise) universally refer to real objective 
entities as objects of knowledge^. We have seen that Venkata had 
admitted three theories of illusion, namely, anyathd-khydtiy 
akhydti and yathdrtha’^khydtiy from three different points of view. 
This does not seem to find any support in Meghanadari’ s work, as 
he spares no effort to prove that the yathdrtha-khydti theory is the 
only theory of illusion and to refute the other rival theories. The 
main drift of Meghanadari’s criticism of anyathd-khydti consists in 
the view that since knowledge must always refer to an object that is 
perceived, it is not possible that an object should produce a know- 
ledge giving an entirely different content, for then such a content 
would refer to no otycct and thus would be chimerical {tuccha). 
If it is argued that the object is present elsewhere, then it might be 
contended that since the presence of the object can be determined 

* ‘ Tat-’ tadHihamia’- prak(lraka--jmlnatva-‘Vydpakam tat- tad-dharmavad-viks- 
yakatvam id yathiffthafn sarva-vijndnam id,** Anantacarya, Jndna-ydthdrthya- 
vada (MS.). 

oni 16 
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only by the content of knowledge, and since such an object is denied 
in the case of illusory perception where we have such a knowledge, 
what is the guarantee that the object should be present in other 
cases ? In those cases also it is the kt\owletlge that alone should 
determine the presence of the object. 'That is to say, tliai if know- 
ledge alone is to be tlie guarantor of the corresponding object, it is 
not right to say in two instances where such knowledge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the otlterb 

In refuting the anirvacamya-k/iyati Meghanadari says that if it 
is supposed that in illusions an indefinable silver is produced which 
is mistaken for real silver, then that is almost the sante as the 
anyathd-khydti view, for here also one tiring is taken as another. 
Moreover, it is difficult to explain how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real desire for picking it up 
which is possible only in the case of the perception of real silver. 
A desire which can be produced by a real object can never be pro- 
duced by a mere illusory notion. Nor can there be any similarity 
between a mere illusory notion and tlic real sinning entity, viz, 
silver‘d, The so-called indefinable silver is regarded either as being 
of the nature of being and non-being, or as different from being 
and non-being, both of which arc impossible according to tlie Law 
of Contradiction and the l/aw of Excluded Middle, I^ven if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
is possible, it would be difficult to conceive how it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as ordinary silver. It cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
nature of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con- 
ceive any similarity between a vacuum entity and real silver®. 

^ na ca tadbajjMne*stviti vdeya^, tad^akSrasya satyutve bhrdniitvd>*mi- 
papattih asattve tu na tasya jiidnd-kdratd, tuedmsya mstv-^dkdratd^^nupapatteJL 
tad-dkdratve ca khydtir eva tucckdti hktikdduu na rajatd^rthqpravrttih, Meg- 
htmadad, Naya^dyu^mai:ii (MS.). 

The general drift of MeghanSdari^s theme n\ay be summed up in the words of 
Anantacilrya in hh yMna^ydtharthya-vdda (MS.) as follows : ** taihd. ea rajatatvaf^i 
hikti-m§:plta>-vi$ayatd--va€ckedakatvd-hkdvavat sukty>*avrttit%mt yo yad^^avrUip sa 
tan-m) ^pa-‘dharma*»nirUpitd^vacchedakatV(l’-hhdtmvdn iti sdmdnya-f ydp tau dafj.da’- 
ni^tiia^Mrarmtdoacchedakatvd’-hhdvavad dan^d^vrtti ghaiafvddikurp df^UdnUip ,* ' 

» tasy(fnirvd€ya--rajatatayd grahandd vtparUa^khydti*pak^yifdtap. , .mw- 
yag^rajata-dhtr hi pravftti-hetulu ,, tasya pratliy-'dtmaka'-tmstt^^dtmakayar bhds^ 
varatvd-di->sddriyd-bh(IvdtC* Ibid, 

» ekasya yugapat sad-asadd^^tmaka^-viruddha’-dharmmmtiv&nupapatifp, tad<^ 
upapatidv api sddrfyd'-nupapatteIca,,Junyu-vasiuni pnmdrphbkdviit, iat-sad^ 
bhdvdpi tasya rajata'-sddrfyd^bhdvdcca tata na pmvfttip. Ibid, 
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Again it is said that the illusory silver is called indefinable 
(anirvacaniyd) because it is different from pure being such as the 
self which is never contradicted in experience {Mmano bddha-yogat) 
and from non-being such as the chimerical entities like the hare’s 
horn which can never be objects of knowledge (khyMy-^ayogat). But 
in reply to this it may very well be urged that the being of the self 
cannot itself be proved, for if the self were the object of knowledge 
it would be as false as the world appearance ; and if it were not it 
could not have any being. It cannot also be said to have being be- 
cause of its association with the class concept of being, for the self 
is admitted to be one, and as such cannot be associated with class 
concept^. Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con- 
dition of reality, for if the cognitive objects are unreal because they 
are variable, the knower himself would be variable on account of his 
association with variable objects and variable relations, and would 
therefore be false. Again being (satta) is not as universal as it is 
supposed to be, for it is different from the entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it is supposed to belong and also from negation in the view 
that holds negation to be a positive category^. If the self is re- 
garded as self-luminous, then it may also be contended that such 
self-luminosity must be validly proved; and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character cannot be proved to be self-luminous.^ 

Again the akhydti view is liable to two different interpretations, 
in both of which it may be styled in some sense 2ls yathdrtha-khydtL 
In the first interpretation the illusion is supposed to be produced in 
the following manner: the visual organ is affected by the shining 
character of something before the eyes, and this shining character, 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the shining character 
of the silver is remembered, and since it is not possible to dis- 

^ tasya drsyatvd-nabhyiipagame sasa-visdnd~dl-sdmyam, dtmanah prameyatd 
ca ne^$pe*tif na tatas tat^satta^siddhih. tad-ahhyupagatau ca ptapancavanmithyat- 
vmri . . . dtma-vyakter ekatvd-bhimdndt tad-vyatirikta^paddrthasya^sattvd’^bhimdn^ 
dcca sattd-samavdyitvd'-nupapatteh. Meghanad^ri, Naya-dyu-^manL 

® atha ghapa’-pata-di-bhedanam vydvartamdnatvend^pdramdrthyam . . . dtma-^ 
no' pi ghata^pa$ddi-sarva-paddrthebhyo vydvartamdnatvdn mithydtvd-'pattifi ^ . -cib-- 
hivyanjakd-pdrarndrthye'bhwyangyd’-pdramdrthyam , , .na ca sattvasyaVva sam-- 
asta^paddrthe^v anuvartamdnam pdramdrthyam. ghatddayo*pi tad^apeksaya 
vydvartante . . . abhdvasya paddrthd^ntarhhdve'pi tatra sattd’-nabhyupagamdt 
sarva’^paddrthd-nuvftty’-abhdvdt. Ibid. 

® na ca tasya svayam-prakdiatvdn napramdnd-pek^e^ti svayafp-prakdiatvasyd* ^ 
pi pramditd^dhlnatvdt pramdi}d--ntara-siddhd-tmanaJ} svayam^prakdsatvasya sdd^ 
hyatvdcca. na hi dharmy^aprasidhau dharma-sddhyata. Ibid. 


16-2 
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tingiiish whether this shining character belongs to silver or to some- 
thing else, and since the object in front is associated with such an 
undiscriminated shining cliaracter, the shining charaetta^ cannot l)c 
treated as a mere sclt-ejected idea, Imt lias to be taken as having its 
true scat in that something before the eye; thus, the notion of silver 
is a result of a true perception. It would have been a false percep- 
tion if the conch-shell had been perceived as silver, but in such a 
perception it is not the conch-shell, Init ^‘this’^ in front, that is per- 
ceived as silver, llic general maxim is that the idea which corre- 
sponds to any particular kind of behaviour is to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced in such a behaviour 
{yad-artha-vyavahara-mig^^^ ya dluh sd tad-artha). ''Hus maxim 
has its application here inasmuch as the “this’^ in front can be ex- 
perienced in practical behaviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the notion **this silver’* 
is to be regarded as a complex of two notions, the ‘*this” and the 
silver.” Thus, the perception involved in the above interpretation 
is a true perception according to the akhyiiti view. In the above 
explanation it is contended that just as tlic two dithu-ent notions of 
substance and tpiality may both ai>pear in the same concept, so 
there cannot lie any ditRculty in conceiving of a legitimate unity of 
two different notions in one illusory perception as ‘Tiiis silver.” 
Such a fusion is possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there is no gap between them. This 
is different from the myathd^ihyati view, in which (me tiling is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against tliis view 
are; firstly, that a defe'et cannot possibly transmute one thing into 
another; secondly, if illusions be regarded as the appearance of one 
thing as another, then there is scope for sucli a fear, even in those 
cases which are regarded as correct perception; for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubt, and this would land us in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it is suggested that illusion is due to a non-compre- 
hension of the difference between the presence of a concli-shell and 
the mernoiy-image of silver, that also would be iinpossilile. For if 
difference” means only the different entities {hhedo vmtihsvaru*' 
pam-^em^ihtn non-comprehension of difference (which is regarded 
as the root-cause of illusion in the present view) would mean the 
comprehension of the identity of the memory-image and the per- 
cept, and that would not account for tlie (pialilied concept where 
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one notion (e.g. the silver) appears as qualifying the other notion 
(the ‘‘this” before the eye). Moreover, if two independent notions 
which are not related as substance and quality be miscomprehended 
as one concept, then any notion could be so united with any other 
notion, because the memory-images which are stored in our past 
experiences are limitless. Again the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in which it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and memory would also 
be associated with that special spatial quality. This would render 
its mis-association with the percept before the perceiver impossible 
on account of the spatial difference of the two. If it is contended 
that through the influence of defects the spatial quality of the 
memory-image is changed, then that would be the anyatha-khyati 
theory, which would be inadmissible in the akhydti view. Again 
since all sensible qualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation, even if the original spatial quality be transmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be felt as being in front of the perceiver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences between the memory-image and 
the percept are bound to be noted; for if such a distinctive dif- 
ference were not noted, the memory-image could not be dis- 
tinguished as “silver-image.” It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished from the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing but the white 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are not noted in the memory-image and it appears merely 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memory-image may be confused with the present percept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both the a-nirvacaniya-khydti and the akhydti are in some 
sense yathdrtha-khydti^ Meghanadari refuted these two theories of 
illusion and attempted to show that the yathdrtha-khydti would be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
possible interpretations of yathdrtha-khydti are invalid. The funda- 
mental assumption of yathdrtha^khydti is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real object like all right knowledge^. Thus, in other 

^ vipratipannaifi pratyayo yathd-rthah pratyatvdt^ sampratipanna-pratyaya'- 
vaditi. Naya-dyu-mani, p. 140 (MS.). 
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interpretations, the yathartha-khyati or the correspondence theory, 
might mean that cognition is produced by a real ol)ject or I)y the 
objective percept or that it means uncontradicted experience. The 
first alternative is untenable because even in the illusion of the 
conch-shell -silver the notion of silver has been produced by a real 
object, the conch-ahell; the second view is untenable, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the conch-shell according to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the memoi^ impression of the silver as experienced in 
the past is concerned {purva^nuhhf(ta’*rajata-sam its in- 

strumentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions. 
The third alternative is untenable because contradiction refers to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things themselves. If it is said 
that the cognition refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusory entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be that perception refers to a non- 
illusory something in front of the pcrceivcr, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-illusory something is a constituent in the cogni- 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illusory perception has no object 
{nirvisaya-khyMi) and that it is called cognition, because, though it 
may not itself be amenable to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to them by producing an impression that it also is amen- 
able to behaviour, just as autumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
also called clouds. The illusory cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance but also the non-illusory ‘This’* to 
which it objectively and adjectively refers. The truth, however, is 
that it is not indispensable for constituting the objectivity of a 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is suf- 
ficient to constitute the objectivity of an entity with regard to its 
cognition. The position, therefore, is that all cognitions refer and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the supposition 
of a metaphysico-cosmological theory akin to the theory of 
homoiomeriae, 

Anantaclrya, in hk jMna^yatharthya^vMa^ more or less repeats 
the arguments of Meghanidiri when he says that no cognition can 
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be possible without its being based on a relation of correspondence 
to an objective entity. The content of knowledge must therefore 
have a direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refers. Thus, since there is a perception of silver (in the illusory 
perception of conch-shell-silver), it must refer to an objective sub- 
stratum corresponding to it^. The Mimarnsa supposition that errors 
are produced through non-discrimination of memory-image and 
perception is also wrong, because in that case we should have the ex- 
perience of remembering silver and not of perceiving it as an ob- 
jective entity before us^. Both Meghanadari and Anantacarya take 
infinite pains to prove that their definition of error applies to all 
cases of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de- 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes to enter®. 

The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge. 

Pramdruiy or valid knowledge, is defined as the cognition of 
objects as they are {tathd-bhutd-rtha-jndnam hi pramanam ucyate), 
and apramdna, or invalid knowledge, is described as cognition repre- 
senting a wrong notion of an object {a-tathd-hhutd-rtha-jndnatn hi 
a-pramdnam). Such a validity, it is urged by Meghanadari, is mani- 
fested by the knowledge itself {tathMvd-vadhdrand-tmakam pram- 
dnyam dtmanai^va nisclyate). This does not expose it to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same moment be also 
regarded as active, determining its own nature as valid (na ca 
karma-kartrta-virodhah) ; for since it is of the nature of a faithful 
representation of the object, the manifestation of its own nature as 
such is an affirmation of its validity. If knowledge had no power by 
itself of affirming its own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity could be affirmed, for the affirmation of its validity 
by any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentality, 
will always raise the same question as to how the testimony of those 
processes or instruments can be accepted. For on such a supposi- 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 

^ tathd ca rajatatvam sukti-nistka'-vi^ayatd^vacchedakatvd-hkdvavat iukty-^ 
avrttitvdt yo yad-avrttib sa tan-ni^piia-dharma-nirUpitd-vacchedakatvd-bhdvavd^ 
niti. Jndna’-ydthdrthya-vdda (MS.)* 

® rajata^smaraite idam-paddrtha-grahai^a-rupa-jnana’-dvaya-kalpane rajatani 
smardmfti tatrd'nubhava-prasangah, na tu rajatam paiydmlti, sdk§dt-kdratva~ 
vyanjaka--visayatdydh smara'^e’bhdvdt. Ibid. 

® (a) Ibid, (b) Meghanadari, Naya-dyu-^mani. 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and this 
will lead us to infijiite regress. 

In repudiating other views Meghanadari points out that if 
validity is admitted as belonging to the collocative causes of know- 
ledge (involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as a pramana^ and there would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regarded as being 
of the nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such power, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity is supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, then the dictum of the self-manifestation of 
validity would have to be given up. Uncontradicted behaviour also 
cannot be regarded as a definition of validity, for in that case even 
memory has to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot also be de- 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the affirmation of 
validity through extraneous reference {paratah-prdmanya). Again 
in those cases where the cause of error is known, the cognition, 
though known as erroneous, irresistibly manifests itself to us (e.g. 
the movement of the sun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
associated with its validity is inapplicable to such cases. If, again, 
it is held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the former, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment ; it may be 
urged that, when the generic knowledge of an object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case ‘when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. 

In the Bhatta view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specific cognized character its knowledge as an internal 
operation is inferred, both validity and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the objects. If, however, it is urged that the notion of validity 
shows itself in the faultless character of the instruments and condi- 
tion of cognition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Prabhakara view, where knowledge is 
supposed to reveal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep, we have a much better case in so far that here knowledge has 
not to depend on anything extraneous. In this case self-invalidity 
may apply only to memory which has to depend on previous per- 
ception. To this the Nyaya objection is that since memory is also 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-revealing, the Prab- 
hakaras ought consistently to admit the self-validity of memory. 

Meghanadari holds that all these objections against the self- 
validity of knowledge are invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition has to depend on other pramdnas^ then there is an 
infinite regress. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regress 
by admitting the self-validity of any \2Xtr pramdna, then it virtually 
amounts to the admission of self-validity (anavasthd-parihardya 
kasyacit svatastvd-ngikdre ca na paratah--prdmdnyam). It may be 
urged that we are not necessarily prompted to action by a con- 
sciousness of validity, but through the probability of the same which 
is sought to be tested {ajndtataydjndtatayai'va) by our efforts in the 
direction of the object. But in such a supposition there is no mean- 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the doctrine of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means {paratah-prdmdnya)^ 
for such a supposition is based on the view that our efforts are pro- 
duced without a previous determination of the validity of cognition. 
When we see that a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he has, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of his perception, for with- 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that there is 
validity of cognition in such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such validity. The fact is that what constitutes a pramdna con- 
stitutes also its validity. It is wrong to think that validity appertains 
to anything else outside the cognition in question. When we see 
fire, its validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of fire and does not wait for the comprehension of any super- 
sensible power or burning capacity of fire. The comprehension of 
fire as a burning object involves the knowledge of its association 
with its burning capacity. The knowledge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always led 
to act by the comprehension of objects and not by their capacities. 
It is, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the object and 
speak of it as the cause of our effort. So the cognition of r pramdna 
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involves with it its validity. Thus validity cannot be dissociated 
from the cognition of the object^. Further, validity cannot be de- 
fined as uncontradictedness, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, however, the know- 
ledge of the validity of any cognition has to depend upon the know- 
ledge of the defectlessness or correctness of the means and con- 
ditions of cognition, then, since validity of such knowledge has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctness of the means 
and condition, and that upon another, there is obviously an infinite 
regress. Since knowledge normally corresponds to the object, 
ordinarily there should not be any fear of any error arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge; it is only 
in specific cases that such doubts may arise leading to special in- 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the means and 
conditions of knowledge. If there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. Thus, 
validity means the manifestation of any form of content not awaiting 
the confirmation by other means of knowledge {pramana-ntard-- 
napeksayd^rthd-vacchinnattvam), and such a conviction of validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itself. Memory, however, de- 
pends upon a prior cognition, and as such the conviction of its 
validity depends upon the validity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid. 

Ramanujacarya, the teacher and maternal uncle of Venkatanatha, 
anticipates the objection that if self-validity of cognition is to be 

^ Ramanujacarya, the maternal uncle of Venkatanatha, anticipates an ob- 
jection that perceptual cognition reveals only the content (vasiu). The revelation 
of such a content does not also involve the knowing relation which must neces- 
sarily be of a very varied nature, for a knowledge may refer to a content in 
infinitely diverse relation. The revelation of the mere content, therefore, without 
the specific knowing relation, does not involve the judgmental form, though the 
truth of this content may be ascertained at a later moment when it is reduced to 
a judginental form as I know it.” There is no possibility of the affirmation of 
any validity at the moment of the revelation of the content. In reply to this, 
Ramanujacarya says that the revelation of a content necessarily implies all its 
knowing relations in a general manner; and therefore, by the mode of its revela- 
tion at any particular moment, the mode of its specific knowing relation at any 
particular moment is grasped along with the content. Thus, since the revelation 
of the content implies the specific knowing relation, all cognitions may be re- 
garded as implicitly judgmental, and there cannot be any objection to the self- 
validity of such knowledge. 

If the content and knowledge were regarded as entirely distinct, as they must 
be, and if the knowing relation were not given implicitly along with the content, 
then all knowledge would be contentless, and as such any future attempt to relate 
them would be impossible. Nydya-kulUa (MS.). 
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admitted, then no doubt could arise with reference to any cognition^. 
The reply of Ramanujacarya is that all cognitions are associated 
with a general conviction of their self-validity, but that does not 
prevent the rise of doubt in a certain specific direction. Self- 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them- 
selves a general conviction regarding their validity, though it does 
not rule out misapprehension in a specific direction^. 

The Ontological categories of the Ramanuja 
School according to Venkatanatha. 

(<2) Substance, 

Venkatanatha in his Nyaya-siddhanjana and Tattva’-muktd- 
kalapUy tries to give a succinct account of the different categories, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of Ramanuja which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. The 
main division is that of the substance (dravya) and that which is 
non-substance (adravya). Substance is defined as that which has 
states (dasdvat) or which suffers change and modification. In ad- 
mitting substance he tries to refute the Buddhist view that there is 
no substance, and all things are but a momentary conglomeration 
of separate entities which come into being and are destroyed the 
next moment. The Vaibhasika Buddhists say that there are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz, colour, taste, touch, and smell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not themselves qualities of anything. 
These can be grasped by our specific senses^. The Vatsiputriya 
school includes sound as a separate sense-data which can be 
perceived by the ear. Against this Venkata urges that in all percep- 
tion we have a notion that we touch what we see; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra- 
dicted in experience {svdrasika-bddhd’-drster ananyatha-^siddhekd). 
Such a perception implies recognition (pratyabhvjnd) involving the 
notion that it is a permanent entity in the objective field which is 
perceived by a constant and unchangeable perceiver, and that the 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same object. This recogni- 
tion does not refer merely to the colour sensation, for the colour 

^ sdmanyasya svato-grahena^bhyasa-daio-tpanna-jMne tat-samiayo na syat, 
Tattva-cintd-ma^i (A.S. B), p. 184. 

^ Nydya-^kulisaf p. 27 (MS.). 

® evam dhur vctibhd^kdh nirddkdrd nirdharmakdica rUpddayas catvdrd^ 
paddrthdh, Tattva’^muktd^kaldpaf Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 8. 
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sensation does not involve the tactile; nor does it refer merely to the 
tactile, as that docs not involve colour. Perception, therefore, refeis 
to an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualities belong. 
Such a perception of recognition also repudiates the Buddhist view 
of the conglomeration of entities. For such a view naturally raises 
the question as to whether the conglomeration is different from or 
the same as the entities that conglomerate. In the latter case there 
cannot be any recognition of the object as one entity to which both 
the colour and the tactile quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglomeration is regarded as extraneous to the conglomerated en- 
tities, such a conglomeration must either be positive or negative. 
In the first alternative it amounts virtually to an admission of sub- 
stances, for the assumption of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is inadmissible, since there cannot be anything like that 
which is neither a substance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation. 
In the second alternative, if the conglomeration {samghata) is non- 
existent, then it cannot produce the recognition. If conglomeration 
be defined as absence of interval between the perceived qualities, 
then also, since each sense quality has an appeal only to its own 
specific sense-organ, it is impossible that the perception of two 
different sense-qualities by two different organs should point to a 
common entity. Conglomeration cannot also be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temporal identity in order to give 
the notion of conglomeration. It cannot also be said that time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of momentariness, 
will be shown to be false by the refutation of momentariness. Space 
cannot also be of the nature of dkasa, which in the Buddhist view 
means unobstructedness and is not a positive concept. Space can- 
not also be regarded as material identity with the sense-qualities, 
for the different sense-qualities are regarded as the unique nature 
of different moments^. If it means that the different sensible quali- 
ties have but one material behind them, that amounts to the ad- 
mission of substance^. If the sensible qualities be regarded as a 
conglomeration on account of their existence in the same material 
object, then the material object would have to be described as a 
conglomeration by virtue of the existence of its elemental entities 

^ na co^pMana-^rupah sparsa-rUpadlnam hhinnasvalak§ai}o-pdddnatvd‘-bhy-> 
upagamdt. Tattva-muktd-kaldpa^ Sarvartha-siddhi, p, 9. 

® eko-^pdddnatve tu tad eva dravyam. Ibid. 
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in some other entity and that again in some other entity, and thus 
we have a vicious infinite. It cannot also be urged that the tactile 
sensation is inferred from the colour sensation, for such an in- 
ference would involve as its pre-condition the knowledge of the 
concomitance of the colour datum and the tactile, which is not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion that what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations are known to be different in 
nature and originate through different sense-organs. It cannot also 
be said that our apperception that we touch what we see, being due 
to the operation of our instinctive root-desire (v^ana)^ is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy and following the Yogacdra view,, 
one may as well deny all external data. If it is said that the sense- 
data are never contradicted in experience and thus that the idealistic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
that we experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa- 
tions belong is also never contradicted in experience. If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logically valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force that the existence of external 
sense-data cannot be logically proved. Therefore, our ordinary ex- 
perience that the object as a substance is the repository of various 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting air {vdyu), are themselves of diverse nature 
and are hence perceived as coloured, as touchable, etc., and that they 
are capable of being grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
does not necessarily involve the supposition that they are the re- 
pository of different sense-qualities; for experience shows that we 
intuit the fact that the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug as being merely the colour-datum, but as an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity cannot have two different 
natures. If it is said that two different qualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admission of a substance in 
which different qualities inhere. It is also wrong to suppose that 
since the colour-datum and the tactile are grasped together they are 
identical in nature, for in the case of one error where a white 
conch-shell appears as yellow, the conch-shell is grasped without 
its white character, just as the yellow colour is grasped without its 
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corresponding object. And it cannot be said that a separate yellow 
conch-shell is produced there; for such a view is directly contra- 
dicted in experience when we perceive the yellow colour and assert 
its identity with the conch-shell by touch. So, by the simultaneity 
of perception, coherence of qualities in an object is proved and not 
identity. 

Moreover, even the Buddhists cannot prove that the tactile and 
the colour sensations occur simultaneously. If this were so, the 
testimony of the two different senses naturally points to the ex- 
istence of two different characters. When an object is near we have 
a distinct perception of it, and when it is at a distance perception is 
indistinct. This distinctness or indistinctness cannot refer merely 
to the sense-character, for then their difference as objects would 
not be perceived. It cannot also refer to the size {parimana)^ for the 
notion of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhists. Under the 
circumstances, it is to be admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

The Buddhists are supposed to urge that if qualities are ad- 
mitted to be separate from the substance, then it may be asked 
whether these qualities {dharma) have further qualities themselves 
or are without quality. In the latter alternative, being qualitiless, 
they are incapable of being defined or used in speech. In the 
former alternative, if qualities have further qualities, then the 
second grade qualities would have to be known by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness (dkarmatva) would itself be a 
quality. And it cannot be said that qualitiness is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be explained by having reference to 
itself. If qualitiness is something different from the quality, then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite regress. To this Vehkata^s 
reply is that all qualities are not qualitiless. In some cases quality 
appears as itself qualified, as testified by experience. In those cases 
where a quality is not demonstrable with particularizing specifica- 
tion, such as “this quality is so and so” {ittham-bhdva), it does not 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be illustrated in the case of all abstract qualities and universals, 
and the opposite may be illustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word “white” in the case of “white horse.” There may 
be further specification regarding the nature of whiteness in the 
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white horse, whereas when the word '‘whiteness*’ stands by itself 
any inquiry regarding its further specification becomes inadmis- 
sible. Logically, however, there may be a demand of further speci- 
fication in both the cases and the fear of an infinite regress, but it is 
not felt in experience^. Moreover, one might imagine a vicious 
infinite in the necessity of having an awareness of an awareness, and 
then another and so on, but still this is only hyper-logical; for the 
awareness, in manifesting itself, manifests all that needs be known 
about it, and there is actually nothing gained by continuing the 
series. Thus a quality may be supposed to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be manifested by these may be regarded as 
revealed by the quality itself^. Again the assertion that if qualities 
are themselves without quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists themselves in a great difficulty when they 
described the nature of all things as unique; for obviously such a 
uniqueness {svalaksanya) is without quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be described, then its specification as unique or 
svalaksana is impossible^. 

It may be urged that a quality may belong to that which has no 
quality or to that which has it. The former alternative would imply 
the existence of an entity in its negation which is impossible; for 
then everything could exist ever5rwhere, and even the chimerical 
entities, which are not regarded as existing anywhere, would be re- 
garded as existing. In the other alternative a quality would exist in 
a quality, which is an absurd conception, being only a circular 
reasoning {atmasraya). The reply of Venkata to this is that he does 
not hold that the quality belongs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qualified entity pos- 
sesses the quality not as a qualified entity but as taken apart from 
it^. It cannot be urged that this virtually implies the old objection 
of the existence of a quality in the locus of its negation. To this 
Venkata’s reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity does 

^ uddhrtefu niyatd-niyata-niskar^dka-sabde$u jdti-gunddeli pradhdnataya 
nirdeie^pi santi kectt yathd-prctmdi^am itthatn-bhdvdfy tvayd'pi hetu-sddhya-di- 
dharmdndfit pak^a-dharmatva^di-dharmak svlkdryd anavasthd ca kathancid 
upasamantyd, Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Sarvartha-siddhi, p. i6. 

® svfkrtunca suffivedcina-‘scmivedcine iabdci'-icLbddddu $vct-“par(X“fiiTvdhak€iW<zm, 

Ibid, ' ’ . . „ . I. . . 

® kinca sva~i^k^aiji>d’'df7tdm jdtyd-dlndnca samvrti-siddhdndm mrdharmakatve pt 
kathancid abhildpdrhatvaifi tvaydpi grdhyam. Ibid, 

* vdstutas^ tad-visi^pe vih^ye tad viii§fa-*vrty-abkdve tac-chUnye vfttt sydd eva. 
Ibid, p. 17. 
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not belong to any of its constituents, and qualities of any of the 
constituents may not belong to the constituted entity^. If by the 
hyper-logical method the manner of the subsistence of a quality in 
a qualified entity is criticized, then it might lead to the view that the 
conception of qualified entity is without any sufficient ground, or 
self-contradictory, or that such a conception is itself inadmissible. 
All such views are meaningless, for the wildest criticism of op- 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the use of 
their logical apparatus. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualified entities and that such an adherence does not involve in- 
finite regress. 

(i) Criticism of the Sdmkhya Inference for Establishing 
the Existence of Prakrti, 

Vehkatanatha admits the doctrine of prakrti as the theory of 
materiality, but he thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the testimony of scriptures and not on inference. He therefore 
criticizes the Samkhya inference as follows. Neither prakrti nor 
any of its evolutes such as mahat, aharnkdra, tanmdtras, etc., can be 
known through perception. Neither nor any of its evolutes 
can also be known by inference. The Samkhyists hold that the effect 
has the same qualities as the cause. The world of effects, as we find 
it, is pleasurable, painful or dulling {mohatmaka) ; so its cause also 
must have, as its nature, pleasure, pain and a feeling of dullness. 
To this the question naturally arises regarding the relation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be identical — the 
whiteness of the cloth is not identical with the thread of which it is 
made; the effect as a substance is not identical with causal qualities, 
for the white and the cloth are not identical. Further it cannot be 
said that the identity of the cause and the effect means merely that 
the effect is subordinate to the cause, as when one says that the 
effect, cloth, exists only in the samavdya relation in the cause and 
in no other form (adrster eva tantu-samavetatvdt patasya tantu- 
gunatvoktih), for the obvious reply is that the Samkhya itself does 
not admit the samavdya relation or any ultimate distinction between 
the whole and the part. If it is said that all that is intended is that 
the effect exists in the cause, then it may be pointed out that merely 
by such an affirmation nothing is gained; for that would not explain 

^ na ca ghatavati hhutale vartamSndndtri gw^ddtndtfi ghate^pi vftter 
Tattva’-muktd-kaldpa^ Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p, 18. 
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why the causal matter {prakrti) should have the nature or qualities 
as the effect substance {na karand-^vasthasya sukha-duhkhd^dyd^tma- 
katva-siddhih). If it is held that the effect shares the qualities of the 
cause, then also it is against the normal supposition, that the effect 
qualities are generated by the cause qualities ; and, moreover, such 
a supposition would imply that the effect should have no other 
quality than those of the cause. It cannot also be said that the effect 
is of the same nature as the cause {sajdtiya-gunavattvam)^ for the 
Samkhyists admit the mahat to be a different category existent in 
prakrti as its cause {vilaksana-mahatva-dy-adhikaranatvad). If it 
is held that the effect must have only qualities similar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity ; if the effect has all its 
qualities the same as those of the cause, then there will be no dif- 
ference between the effect and the cause. If, again, it is held that 
only certain specific traits which are not inappropriate in the cause 
can be supposed to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be limited 
by a specific observation of the nature of the essential trait of the 
cause, then such cases in which living flies are produced from inani- 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as cases of cause and effect^. 

The Samkhyists are supposed to argue that if pure intelligence 
were supposed naturally to tend to worldly objects, then there 
would be no chance of its attaining liberation. Its association, 
therefore, must needs be supposed through the intermediary of 
some other category. This cannot be the senses, for even without 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine worldly objects. 
Even when the mind is inactive in sleep, one may dream of various 
objects. And this may lead to the assumption of the category of 
ego or ahamkdra'^ and in dreamless sleep, when the operation of 
this category of aharnkdra may be regarded as suspended, there is 
still the functioning of breathing, which leads to the assumption of 
another category, viz. manas. But as this has a limited operation, 
it presupposes some other cause; if that cause is also regarded as 
limited, then there would be an infinite regress. The Sarnkhyists, 
therefore, rest with the assumption that the cause of mahat is 
unlimited, and this is prakrti or avyakta. The reply of Venkata 

mrt’‘Suvarnd-divat~kdfya-vise§a^vyavasthdpaka~karai}a-svahhava-sajdtya-‘ 
vwak§ayd 7 Ti gomaya-mak§ihd’~dy-drabdha-vrscikd~di^u vyabhicdrdt, Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpa^ Sarvartka^siddhif p. 22. 
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to this is that the association of pure intelligence with worldly ob- 
jects is through the instrumentality of karma. It is also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate category through the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
by the functioning of the subconscious root-impressions ; for even 
the assumption of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
since manas^ by itself, cannot be regarded as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instrument, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of which thought may be re- 
garded as a modification. In the state of dream also it is not neces- 
sary to assume the existence of a separate category of ahamkara to 
explain dream experiences, for this may well be done by mind 
working in association with subconscious root-impression. The 
breathing operation in deep, dreamless sleep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor functions, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of mahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testified in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller size. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause (na hiyadyend^nugatam tat tasya kdranam iti niyamah), for the 
various qualities that are found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to find 
a separate cause of which the common characteristics of the prakrti 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of another cause of the prakrti itself {zyaktd-vyakta-^sddhdrana- 
dharmdndm tad^ubhaya-karana-prasangat tathd ca tattva-^dhikya- 
prasangah). Thus, the argument that an effect must have as its cause 
qualitative entities that inhere in it is false. The earthiness {mrttva) 
which inheres in the jug is not its cause, and the earthy substance 
{mrd-dravya) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi- 
fied form as jug cannot be said to be inherent in the jug. Again the 
argument that things which are related as cause and effect have the 
same form is also false; for if this sameness means identity, then no 
distinction can be made between cause and effect. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then there may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as well. Again applying the same analogy to the Samkhya doctrine 
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of purmas (which are admitted to have the common characteristic 
of intelligence), the Samkhyists may well be asked to hold a new 
category as the cause of the purusas. Further, two jugs which are 
similar in their character are not for that reason produced from the 
same lump of clay; and, on the other hand, we have the illustration 
of production of effects from an entirely different cause, as in the 
case of production of insects from cow-dung. Thus, from our ex- 
periences of pleasure, pain, and dullness it does not follow that 
there is a common cause of the nature of pleasure, pain, and dull- 
ness, for these experiences can in each specific instance be explained 
by a specific cause, and there is no necessity to admit a separate 
common cause of the nature of three gunas. If for the explanation 
of the ordinary pleasurable and painful experiences a separate 
pleasure-and-pain complex be admitted as the cause, then there 
may be further inquiry regarding this pleasure-and-pain complex 
and this will lead to infinite regress. Again if the three gunas are 
regarded as the cause of the world, then that wwld not lead to the 
affirmation that the world is produced out of one cause; for though 
the three gunas may be in a state of equilibrium, they may still be 
regarded as having their special contribution in generating the 
varied types of effects. Thus, the triguna or the prakrti of the 
Samkhya can never be proved by inference. The only mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakrti is through the scriptures. The 
three gunas rest in the prakrti, and in accordance with the gradual 
prominence of sattva, rajas, and tamas, three kinds of mahat are 
produced. From these three types of mahat three kinds of ahatri'- 
karas are produced. Out of the first type (i.e. sattvika ahamkdra) 
the eleven senses are produced. Out of the last type (viz. the 
tamasa ahamkara) the tanmatras (also called the bhutadi) are pro- 
duced. The second type of aharnkara (called rajasa ahamkara) be- 
haves as an accessory for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the bhutadi. There are some who say that the conative senses 
are produced by rajasa aharnkara. This cannot be accepted, as it 
is against the scriptural testimony. The tanmatras represent the 
subtle stage of evolution between the tamasa aharnkara and the 
gross elemental stage of the bhutas^. The sabda^tan~mdtra (sound- 


^ bhutanam avyavahita^sUk^ma-vasthd-viU^tam dravyam tanmdtram, dadhi- 
rupetta parii^amamdnasya payaso madhyamd-vasthavad bhUta^rUpe^a parii^ama-- 
mdnasya dravyasya tatahpurvd kdcid avasthd tanmdtrd. Nydya-siddhdnjana,p. 25. 
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potential) is produced from hhutadi^ and from it the gross elemental 
sound is produced. Again the rupa'-tanmdtra (light-heat-potential) 
is produced from the hhutadi or the tdmasa ahamkdra, and from the 
rupa-tanmdtra (light-heat-potential) gross light-heat is produced, 
and so on. Lokacarya, however, says that there is another view of the 
genesis of the tanmdtra and the bhuta which has also the support 
of the scriptures and cannot therefore be ignored. This is as fol- 
lows: sahda-tanmdtra is produced from the bhutadi and the dkdia is 
produced from the sabda-tanmdtra (sound-potential); the dkdsa 
again produces the sparsa-tanmdtra (the touch-potential) and air is 
produced from the touch-potential. Again from air heat-light- poten- 
tial (rupa-tanmdtra) is produced and from heat-light-potential tejas 
(heat-light) is produced; from tejaSy rasa-tanmdtra (taste-potential) 
is produced, and from it water. From water again the gandha-tan- 
mdtra (smell-potential) is produced, and from it the earth^. 

The view is explained by Varavara on the supposition that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only when it is covered by husks, so 
the tanmdtras can be supposed to be able to produce further evolutes 
only when they can operate from within the envelope of the bhutadi^. 

The process of evolution according to the said interpretation is 
as follows. Sabda-tanmatra is produced from bhutadi which then en- 
velops it, and then in such an enveloped state 5/eaia is produced. Then 
from such a labda-tanmatra, sparsa~tan--mdtra is produced which 

^ This view seems to be held in the Vi^Tyu-puran^a^ i. 3. 66, etc. where it is 
distinctly said that the element of akaia produces sparsa-tanmdtra (touch- 
potential). Varavara, however, in his commentary on the Tattvatraya of 
LokacSrya, wishes to point out that according to ParSsara’s commentary this has 
been explained as being the production of tanmdtras from tanmdtras^ though it 
clearly contradicts the manifest expressions of the Visnu-purdna when it states 
that tanmdtras are produced from the bhutddi. He further points out that in the 
MahabhSrata {Sdntiparva Mok^adharma^ Ch. xxx) the vikdras or pure modifica- 
tions are described as sixteen and the causes {prakrti) as eight. But in this 
counting the sixteen vikdras (eleven senses and the five categories — iabda^ etc.), 
the distinction between the five tanmdtras and the five elements has not been 
observed on account of there not being any essential difference, the grosser 
stages being only modified states of the subtler ones {tanmdtrdndm bhutebhyab 
svarupa-bhedd-bhdvdt avasthd-bheda-mdtrattvdt). According to this interpreta- 
tion the eight Prakrtis mean the prakfU, the mahat^ the ahaipkdra and five 
categories of dkdh, etc., in their gross forms. The five categories included under 
the sixteen vikdras are the tanmdtras which are regarded as modifications of the 
elemental states of the hhUtas. 

® yathd tvak-iUnya-vJjasyd*nikura->hktir ndsti, 

tathd'vara^a-MnyasyoHtara-kdrya-hktir ndstUi bhdndt 
kdrafia’-gunaTri vinoHtaro-ttara^guna-viie$e$u , . . . 

sva’-vik$asy 6 *kta-’guitd’-tiiayd-nupapatteb^ 

Varavara*s bhd^ya on Tattvatraya^ p. 58, 
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envelops the sabda^tanmatra. The sparsa-tanmdtra^ as enveloped by 
the iabda-’tanmatra^ produces the vdyu through the accessory help 
of dkdia. Then from this sparsa-tanmdtra the rupa-tanmdtra is pro- 
duced. The rupa-tanmatra in its turn envelops the sparsa-^tanmatra 
and then from the nipa’-tanmdtra, as enveloped by the sparsa- 
tanmdtra, tejas is produced through the accessory help of vdyu. Again 
the rasa-tanmdtra is produced from the rupa-tanmdtra^ which again 
envelops the rma-tanmdtra. From the rasa-tanmdtra enveloped by 
the riipa-tanmatra water is produced through the accessory help 
of tejas. From the rasa’-tanmdtra the gandha-tanmatra is produced 
which again, enveloped by rasa^-tanmdtra, produces earth through 
the accessory help of water^. 

Varavara points out that in the Tattva-nirupana another genesis 
of creation is given which is as follows. Sahda-tan^matra is produced 
from bhutadi and as a gross state of it dkdsa is produced. The 
hhutadi envelops the sabda-tanmatra and the dkdsa. From the 
transforming sabda-tan^matra^ through the accessory of the gross 
dkdsa as enveloped by bhutadi, the sparsa-tanmdtra is produced and 
from such a sparia-^tanmdtra vdyu is produced. The iabda’-tan-matra 
then envelops both the sparsa-^tanmdtra and the vdyu, and from the 
transforming sparsa’-tanmdtra, through the accessory of vdyu as 
enveloped by sabda-tanmatra, the rupa-tanmdtra is produced. 
From the rupa-tanmdtra, similarly, tejas is produced, and so on. 
In this view, in the production of the sparsa and other tanmdtras 
the accessory help of the previous bhutas is found necessary. 

As Vehkatanatha accepts the view that the gross bhuta of dkdsa 
acts as accessory to the production of the later bhutas, he criticizes 
the Samkhya view that the gross bhutas are produced from the 
synthesis of tanmdtras'^. The Samkhyists, again, think that the 
evolution of the different categories from prakrti is due to an in- 
herent teleology and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
Venkata, however, as a true follower of Ramanuja, repudiates it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the prakrti can only proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself. 

^ Varavara’s hhdsya on Tattvatraya, p. 59. 

® sdnikhydstu panchoLpi tanmdtrdrti sdk^dt-tdmasd-hamkdro-tpanndni tatra 
sahda-tanmdtram dkdsd-rambhakam itardni tu tanmdtrdni purva-pUrva^tanmdtra-- 
sahakrtdny uttarO'-ttara-bhUtd^rambhakantty dhufi tad mat. akasdd vdyur ity^ddy^ 
ananyathd-siddho-pdddnakrama’-vise^d’-bhidhdna’-dariandt. Nyaya-siddhanjana, 

pp. 25-26. 
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(c) Refutation of the Atomic Theory of Nydya in 
relation to Whole and Part. 

In refuting the Nydya view that the parts attach themselves to 
each other and thereby produce the whole, and ultimately the part- 
less atoms combine together to form a molecule, Venkata intro- 
duces the following arguments. So far as the association of the 
wholes through their parts (beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the parts are concejrned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objection is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formation of molecules. If the atoms combine together 
through their parts, then these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
paits are regarded as not different from the whole, then the dif- 
ferent atoms could well be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigger 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it is not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts also being 
present. Proceeding in this way, if the atomic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through conglomeration (e.g. a hill or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to the different sides of an atom, then also it might be urged that a 
partless atom cannot have sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though one, can refer to many, 
though it is partless. It may also be urged in this connection that 
if it refers to all objects in their entirety, then the constituent en- 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separately in parts, for then intelligence itself would 
not be partless. The Naiyayika may also, on this analogy, urge that 
any solution that the idealist may find to his difficulty also applies 
to the atomic theory. To this the obvious answer of the idealist is 
that in the case of intelligence, experience testifies that though one 
and partless it can refer to many, and the Naiyayikas have no such 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyayikas do not admit 
that in any case wholes may combine except through their parts. 
The objection cannot be laid against the Buddhist theory of con- 
glomeration {sahghdta\ for there such conglomeration is not due to 
contact. The Naiyayikas may be supposed to raise an objection re- 
garding the association o( all-pervasive entities {vibhu) with finite 
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objects; such an association has to be admitted, for otherwise the 
association of the self or the dkdia with objects cannot be explained ; 
it is not also possible to hold that all pen^asive entities have parts. 
So ultimately it has to be admitted that the partless all-pervasive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if their procedure is 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of partless 
atoms. To this Venkata’s reply is that the illustration of the contact 
of all-pervasive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that wholes had no 
specific qualities; but our main object is to show the inconsistency 
to which the Naiyayikas are exposed when they apply their theory 
that all combinations of wholes must be through parts to the com- 
bination of the supposed partless atoms. As a matter of fact, the 
error lies in the assumption that the atoms are partless. If it is 
supposed that division of particles must ultimately take us to part- 
less atoms, the obvious reply is that from the division of parts we 
could not go to the partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the smallest visible particles called the trasarenu. If it is urged 
that if trasarenu is the atom, then it must be invisible, the obvious 
reply is that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility . The better course, therefore, is to accept 
the trasarenu as ultimate particles of matter. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to admit dvyanuka also. 

Venkatanatha further objects to the Nyaya doctrine of the for- 
mation of wholes [avayavt) from parts {avayava) and points out 
that if this is to be admitted, then the weight of an object must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiyayikas hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that the effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded, as being only a modified 
condition of the parts. The causal operation in such a view is justi- 
fied in producing the change in the condition of the causal object 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
is supposed by the Naiyayikas. Again in the consideration of the 
production of the wholes from parts, when the thread is regarded 
as the cause of the production of the whole, the cloth, it may be 
observed that in the process of the production we find various 
accretions through the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition we have separate wholes, since the process 
may easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a view we have the 
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addition of a part to a whole for the production of another whole. 
This is obviously against the Nyaya view, which would not lend 
any support to the doctrine that the addition of parts to wholes 
would produce other wholes. The Naiyayikas urge that if a whole 
as a different entity from the parts be not admitted, and if a whole 
be regarded as nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The produc- 
tion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grossness in the atoms would also be in- 
admissible^. The question now is what is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, then it is quite admissible in the Ramanuja 
view in which the production of separate wholes is not admitted; 
for just as the atomists would think of the production of the new 
wholes from atoms, so the Ramanujist may also agree to the pro- 
duction of a new measure (parimdna). If the Naiyayikas object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for the notion of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
said that the conception of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental oscillation incorporating the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oscillation there may be 
a failure in noting the separateness which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure. Moreover, there is nothing incongruous in the 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collection may be visible. 
If the grossness is supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
units than the individual entities, then also it is not inadmissible; 
for in a collection of small particles they are cognized as occupying 
different spatial units. If it is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to be produced the gross dimension cannot be per- 
ceptible, the obvious reply is that the perception of grossness has 
no connection with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad is produced the combining atoms have to be admitted as 
occupying* more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their totality could not produce a 
bigger dimension. Thus, there is no reason for admitting the pro- 
duction of wholes separate from the parts. Under the same specific 

^ sthula-^dravya-bhave cd'ip 4 .-swhhatau sthUlatva^^dhydso na siddhyeL Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi^ p. 46, 
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kind of combination of threads in which the Naiyayikas think that 
a cloth could be produced, the Ramanujists think that the threads 
under the selfsame condition are the cloth and there is no separate 
production of cloth^. But it should not be thought that any slight 
change in the condition of an object would mean that thereby there 
is a new object so long as the object remains sufficiently unchanged 
to be recognized as the same for all practical purposes. The causal 
operation, according to the Ramanujists, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already existent causal sub- 
stance. This is thus different from the Samkhya theory of sat^-karya-- 
vaduy according to which the effect is already existent in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion. Venkata, there- 
fore, criticizes the Samkhya theory of saUkarya-vada. 


(JJ yriticism of the Satnkhya Theory of SaUkdrya-vada, 

The ^arnkhp^a is wrong in supposing that tEe"effect"^e.g. the 
jug) was pre-existent in its cause (e.g. earth), for had it been so the 
causal operation would have been fruitless. The Sarnkhya may, 
however, say that the causal operation serves to manifest what was 
potentially existing in the cause; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. This, however, is wrong, 
for manifestation {vyangd) and production (kdrya) are two different 
words having two different concepts. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesting agent with the help of its 
accessories in making an object manifested with regard to a par- 
ticular sense-organ in a particular place where the manifesting 
agent exists^. It would first be proved that the pre-existent effect 
is manifested and not produced; only then would it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the necessary conditions of a manifesting 
agent. But the Sarnkhya can hardly succeed in showing that it ia so. 
The Samkhyist says that the effect is pre-existent before the causal 

^ yadi samsr^tds tantava eva patas tatas tantu-rdsimatre^pi papa^dhlh sydd ity 
aha samsargdder iti, na hi tvayd^pi tantu-saifisarga-mdtram patasyd*samavdyi^ 
kdranam isyate tathd sati kuvindd^di-vydpdra’-nairapeksya-prasahgdt ato yddrsdt 
samsarga-vUe^dd avayavl tavo*tpadyate tddrsa^sanisarga-vUistds tantavah pa$a 
kvd*tiprasahga{i- Sarvdrtha^siddhiy p. 48. 

\ ® kdrya-vyahgya-iabdau ca vyavasthita-vi^ayau loke dr^tau kdraka-vyanjaka- 
b)^das ca kdrakani samagram apy ekam utpddayati vyanjakantu sahakdri-sam-- 
pannam samdne-ndriya-grdhydm samana^desasthani tadrmm sarvdnyapi vyan- 
aktu Ibid. pp. SS-S^. 
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operation; but the causal operation is itself an effect, and if their 
previous assertion is correct then it was non-existent when the 
effect was non-manifested. If the causal operation was also ex- 
istent at the time of the existence of the cause, then the effect would 
also have been present in the cause in a manifested state. The 
Samkhya says that what is non-existent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a thing is existent because it can be produced, 
which is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. The theory that the 
effect is pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a last 
resort if there w’ere no other theory available, but the ordinary 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chimerical theory. Again instead of 
holding that the effect is nothing more than the potential power in 
the cause, it is much better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it can produce the effect under certain conditions^. Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead to the generation of effort, as indeed they do, 
they should also be accepted as subtle potential states of the effect. 
But this is not admitted by the Samkhyist, for according to him it 
is only the material cause which is regarded as the potential effect. 
Otherwise even the purusa^ which, teleologically, is to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of the world phenomenon, has to be re- 
garded as a part oiprakrti. Again consider the destructive agents. 
Are the destructible effects already present in the destructible 
agent? It cannot be so, for they are entirely opposed to each other. 
If it were not so, it could not destroy it*^. If it were not so and yet 
if it would be destroyed by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it cannot be defined as that from which an effect is pro- 
duced (tajjanyatva ) ; for then even an instrumental cause would be 
included in the material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi- 
fication {tadmkaratva\ for then the effect would be only the quality 
of the cause, and there would be no difference between the cause 

^ yatha sarve^u dravye^u tild eva taila-garbhdfi sva-kclra^a-saktyd srj'yante 
tathd tat-taUkdiya’-niyata^pttma-hhdmtayd taUtad-’Utpddaka-^svabMi.Hls" te te 
hhdvds tathaCveHi svlkdryam. Sarvdrtha^siddkiy p. 59. 

® ndiakepi ca ndiya'-t)rttir asH na vd, asti cet hahnau tulavad virodhah na cet 
kathaifi tadeva tasya ndiakam* Ibid, p. 60. 
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and the effect. But we see that the cloth is different from threads^. 
If the effect is regarded as identical with the cause on the ground 
that though there cannot be any contact between the effect and the 
cause yet the former is never outside the latter, the obvious reply is 
that in the view that the effect is not a substance there need not be 
any contact, and if it is a property of the cause it is never beside it^. 
On the view that the effect is a manifestation, it may be asked 
whether such a manifestation is eternal or itself an effect. In the 
former case no causal operation is necessary for the manifestation. 
In the latter case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then it virtually amounts to a partial sacrifice oisat-kdrya-vMa, 
If for the manifestation of a manifestation causal operation is 
necessary, then that will lead to a vicious infinite. Moreover, if 
manifestation is itself regarded as an effect, then since it did not 
exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 
sat-kdrya-vada. 

It may be urged that the production of an effect is not of the 
nature of the effect itself, for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced. Thus the effect is different from production. If this is 
admitted, then what is the difficulty in accepting the view that the 
effect may be manifested ? If the word production be considered more 
logical, then with regard to it also there may be the same question, 
whether a production is produced or manifested, and in the former 
case there would be infinite regress, and in the latter no necessity 
for the causal operation. With regard to the manifestation also 
there would be the same difficulty as to whether it is produced or 
manifested, and in both cases there would be vicious infinite. The 
reply to this is that production means the operation of the causal 
agents, and if this operation be again admitted to be produced by 
the operation of its own causal constituent, and that by another, 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ad- 
mitted by all. When there is a movement of a specific nature in the 
thread, we say a cloth is produced, or rather at the very first 
moment of such a movement involving the cloth-state of the thread 

^ tad-dharmatva-hetu-kta-'dosdd eva ubhayatra pata-vasthd tantvd~tmd na 
hhavati tantubhyo bhinnatvdt ghatavad iti prati-prayogasya sakyatvdcca* Sar^ 
vartha-siddhi^ p. 6o. 

^ tdddtmya-virahe^pi anyatarasyd* dravyatvat sarriyogd^bhdvah tad^dharma-* 
svabhdvatvdd eva aprdpti^parihdrdt iti anyathd^siddhmya asddhakatvdt. Ibid, 
p. 61. 
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we say that a cloth is produced^. It is for this reason that we can 
speak of an effecj^-as being produced. Such a production has no 
further pro^ctipn. 

Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. 

The Bi^dfii^s hold that the theory of causal efficiency proves 
that wj?.afever is existent must be momentary ; for the same efficiency 
cannot be produced again and again. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects, a separate entity has to be 
admitted. Since the efficiency at two different moments cannot be 
identical, the entities producing them also cannot be identical. 
Since the different characters that are supposed to belong to the 
same object represent different efficiencies, their attribution to the 
same object is also erroneous. Therefore, there are as many different 
entities as there are different character points in a particular mo- 
ment (yo yo viruddha-dharma-dhyasavan sa sa nand). To this 
Vehkatanatha^s reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite characters, and that though in certain cases, e.g. the 
flowing river or the flame of a lamp, changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of true recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it is the 
same thing which we both see and touch. The fact that in such cases 
subconscious impressions may also be working should not be 
exaggerated to such an extent as to lead us to believe that recogni- 
tion is a mere affair of memory. Recognition is a case where per- 
ception predominates, or at the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of memory and perception. The objection that the pre- 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for not all memory is 
false. It is also wrong to think that memory is only subjective and 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination; for memory 
is not only subjective but has also an objective reference involving 
:he time character of the objects as past. Again the Buddhists say 
jhat the association of many characters to an object is wrong, for 
<ach character-point represents the efficiency of a momentary unit, 
and that, therefore, the association of many characters in recogni- 
iion is false. To this Venkata’s reply is that if each momentary unit 

* yad& hi tantvd^dayafi vyapriyante tadH pafa utpadyate iti vyavaharanti 
iya-k§atiS’Vacchinna-patatvd-vasthat-va vd pap' tpattir ucyate sai'va tadava- 
syoHpattir iti hhd$yam api tad-ahhiprdyam eva, Sawdrika-^siddhi, p. 62. 
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is by itself capable of producing any effect, it ought to do it by its 
own nature, and it ought not to wait for the assistance of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the unique nature 
of any momentary unit w^ould not be the same with any other 
unique nature of any other moment, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nihilism. It is, therefore, 
wrong to suppose that there is a separate entity corresponding to 
each and every character unit^. The Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experience of recognition identifies a past 
moment with a present, which is impossible. The reply of Venkata 
is that though it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongruity in associating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persisting in the 
present moment It is true that the affirmation of a past time in 
the present is contradictory, but the real mystery of the situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions {upadhi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in associating the different 
conditions in each other's conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the different conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a successive 
series of moments would be inadmissible, since the notion of suc- 
cessive moments implies a reference of before and after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings together the past, the present and 
the future. If this be not admitted, the very concept of momentari- 
ness would have to be sacrificed®. If it is urged that momentariness 
(ksana-sambandhitva) means the unique self-identity of any entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowledge. Thus, the mere association 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal self-contra- 
diction. 

Again the Buddhists are supposed to urge that perception refers 

^ viruddhanam desa-kdld-dya^samahita-^virodhatvena sva-^lak^anasyd^pi virud^ 
dha-iata-^k^u^T^atayd ndndtve tat~k§oddndtn ca tathd tathd ksode hindd apy ekam 
na siddhyet tad-abhdve ca kuto nai*kam iti madhyamika-mata^patah, Sarvdrtha^ 
siddhiy p. 66. 

® kdla-dvayasyd*nyonyasminn-abhdve*pi tad-ubhayasambandhini vastuny a- 
bhavd-bhavat yas tu tasmin vastuny asambaddha kdlah tasya tatra sadbhdvam na 
brumah. Ibid. p. 68. 

® pUrvd‘para~kdla~yogo hi viruddhah sveno'pddhind*vacchinnasyaVkasya kdla-> 
syd*vdntaro-pddhibhir ndndtvepi tat’-tad-upadhlnam eva taUtad^avantaraka- 
ladvaydnvaya-virodhah anyd-peksayd purvd-para-kdlayor anyasya viruddhatve 
k^ana-kdlasydpy anyd-pek§ayd paurvdparydt tat-kdla-^vartitvam apt vastuno 
viruddhyeta. Ibid. 
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only to the present moment. It can never lead us to the compre- 
hension of the past. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an illusion due to the opera- 
tion of the subconscious root-impressions which ignore difference 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
latter, as silver is imposed on conch-shell. The reply of Venkata to 
this is that perception demonstrates only the presence of an object 
in the present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its existence in the past. Just as “this*’ indicates 
the presence of an object in the present moment, the perceptual 
experience “that is this” demonstrates the persistence of the object 
in the past and in the present^. If it is urged that perception re- 
veals its object as a present entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception as indeterminate (nirmkalpa), which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character as present, falls to the 
ground. If it is urged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the moment of the perceptual revelation, then also it is 
impossible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which the sense-organ was in touch has ceased to exist by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, he cannot prove that perception reveals an object only as 
present; whereas in the Ramanuja view, since the sense-contact, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental state is also continuous and 
as such the perception reveals the object as that with which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the sense-contact, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, is comprehended^. 

Again if it is argued that whatever is invariably produced from 
anything must also be produced unconditionally without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
flowers grow from a plant they do so unconditionally, which is 
absurd. Moreover, when in a series of momentary entities one 
entity follows another, it must do so without awaiting any cause; 
then, on the one hand, since each of the preceding entities has no 

yatha idam iti taUkala^sattd grhyate tathd tad idarft iti MlU’-dvaya’-sattvam 
apt pratyak§enai*va grhUam. Sarvdrtha^siddhi^ p. 69. 

® asman^mate tv indriya-samprayogasya tad^vUi^ta-^vastunas tad^upaMtU'^Mld’- 
fjthsya ca sthdyitvena dhl^k^ananuvrttau tad-^vi^ayatayS pratyak^o-daydt sam>- 
prayogd-mntara^l^ane dhlr api imvartyate. Ibid, p, 70, 
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special function to fulfil, it is without any causal efficiency and as 
such is non-existent; and, on the other hand, since each succeeding 
entity rises into being without waiting for any cause, it may rise 
into being in the preceding moment as well, and if this is so there 
would be no series at all. Again it is argued that since whatever is 
produced must necessarily be destroyed, destruction as such is un- 
conditioned and takes place without awaiting any cause. Negation 
can be unconditioned only when it is an implication of position 
which as such is never produced but is always associated with any 
and every position (e.g. cow implies the negation of a horse). But 
negations which are produced always depend on certain causes 
which can produce them just as much as any positive entity, as in 
the case of the destruction of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it is 
argued that the stroke of a stick does not produce any destruction 
but only starts a new series of existence in the form of the particles 
of the jug, then also there are many other illustrations (e.g. the 
blowing out of a flame) in which the explanation of the starting of a 
new series is not available. If it is argued that negation is mere 
nothing and as such does not depend on a cause like chimerical 
entities, e.g. the lotus of the sky, such an explanation would be 
meaningless ; for negations or destructions are conditioned in time 
just as are any positive entities, and as such are different from 
chimerical entities {pratiyogivad eva niyata-kdlatayd pramitasya 
atyanta-tiicchatd-yogdi). If negations be regarded as similar to 
chimerical entities, then the former would be as beginningless as 
the latter, and, if this were so, then there would be no positive en- 
tities, all being beginningless negations. If negation were chimerical, 
then even at the time of negation there could be the positive en- 
tities, for negation being chimerical could not condition anything 
and this would amount to the persistence of all entities and cannot 
be acceptable to momentarists like the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid only of certain specific characters, then they would be 
like the unique-charactered entities {svalaksand) which are also de- 
void of certain specific characters. If they were devoid of all cha- 
racters {sarva-svabhdva-viraha)^ then they could have no place in a 
proposition which must affirm some predicate of them. If it is said 
that negation has a character as such, then that being its character 
i t would not be devoid of any character. If such negations were not 
pre-existent, then their coming into being must depend on some 
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causal operation. If they were pre-existent, then there would not 
be any positive entities {prak-sattve tu bhdvd-pahnavah). 

If it is urged that the effect-moment as destruction is simul- 
taneous with the cause-moment, then the positive entity and its 
destruction would occur at the same moment; and if this were so, 
there is no reason why the destruction should not precede the 
positive entity. If destruction is admitted to appear at a moment 
succeeding that of the production of the positive moment, then the 
destruction would not be unconditioned. If the sequence of the 
positive entity and its destruction be with reference to the positive 
entity itself and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction. It cannot be said that destruction 
is conditioned only by the position, for its dependence on other 
accessory agents cannot be repudiated. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its destruction, for that would be 
self-contradictory. It is sometimes maintained that difference does 
not constitute destruction, and hence the rise of a different- 
charactered moment does not imply the destruction of the previous 
moment. The destruction of a moment has thus to be regarded as 
a separate fact, and as such it is involved and inherent in the very 
production of a moment^. To this the reply is that a diffe rent- 
charactered entity must also be regarded as the destruction of the 
previous entity, for otherwise it would be impossible to assign any 
cause to the rise of such a different-charactered entity. If, again, 
the destruction be the very essence of an entity, then such an 
essence might as well manifest itself at the time of the rise of the 
present entity, and thus reduce it to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If it is urged that an 
entity produces its own destruction by itself, then it would be 
meaningless to hold that destruction is unconditional; and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it does 
not depend on any other condition, for there is no means of knowing 
it. If it is admitted that an entity produces its own destruction with 
the help of other accessories, then the doctrine of momentariness 
fails. It has also been shown before that the affirmation of momen- 
tariness is distinctly contradicted by the phenomenon of recognition 

^ yad yato hhidyate na tat tasya dhvarrtsab yatM rUpasya rasaft. dhmjfism tu 
kasyacid eva hhavati iti tad-^atmakah^ atah svo-^tpattdv eva svdtmani dhvafrise 
sannihite katharp. k^afid-ntarafp prdpnuydU Sarvdrtha’^siddhi, p. 72. 
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as elaborated above. Again when the momentarist says that all 
things are momentary, how does he explain the fact that the effect- 
moment is caused by the cause-moment? If causation means no- 
thing more than immediate succession, then the universe at a par- 
ticular moment is caused by the universe at the preceding moment. 
The problem is whether such immediacy of succession is by itself 
competent to produce the effect-moment or needs the accessories 
of space and time. If such accessories are not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (as in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not to lead to any inference. If such accessories are 
awaited, then it would mean that whatever is produced at any unit 
of space has also its cause in that unit of space and that unit of time. 
On such a view the effect-moment would be in the space and time 
of the cause, and thus the cause-space or cause-time would be 
co-extensive in two moments. If this were admitted, then the 
momentarist might as well admit that the cause persists in two 
moments. So, the momentarist who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that any sequence should be con- 
ditioned by them. If it is said that a cause-moment starts its effect 
in the very space or time in which it exists, then there would be no 
unity of the series between the cause and the effect; and, by sup- 
position, they are regarded as having different sets of moments for 
themselves. There might be superimposition but no unity of the 
series. If the unity of the series be not admitted, then the expecta- 
tion that just as when a cotton-seed is dyed there is redness in the 
cotton, so in the moral sphere whenever there is the vasana or root- 
inclination there is also its fruit, fails. The co-existence of the 
causal-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a normal cause and effect relation, and it would 
therefore be difficult to say that such an effect has such a cause, for 
the momentaristic theory cannot establish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analyse the concept of momentariness. It may mean 
the fact that (i) an entity is associated with a moment (ksana'- 
sambandhavattva), or (2) association with a momentary unit of time 
(ksana-kala-^sambandhatvafn), or (3) existence for only one moment 
{ksana-mMra-vartitva\ or (4) absence of relation with two moments 
(ksana-dvaya-sambandha-sunyatva)^ ox {5) identity with the moment 
of time {ksam-kdlatmm), or (6) being determinant of the moment- 
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character {ksana-pddhitvam). The first alternative is inadmissible, 
for even those who believe in persistent entities admit that such 
entities, since they persist im time, are associated with a moment. 
The second alternative is inadmissible because the Buddhists do 
not believe in any separate category of time apart from the ksand}. 
On such an admission, again, an entity as time which is beyond a 
ksana has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. The third alternative is directly contradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact that we touch 
what we see. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra- 
dicted in experience ; and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a ksana is not associated with two time-moments, then it can have 
only a chimerical existence, and, curiously enough, the Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities with chimerical objects^. The 
fifth alternative is also inadmissible, for just as an entity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be identical with it, so also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra- 
dicted in experience. The sixth alternative is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were in their own nature determinants of 
moments, then there would be nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal succession®; and all our experiences depending on such 
a succession would be contradicted. If things did not persist in 
time and were absolutely destroyed without leaving any trace 
{niranvaya-vindsah), then the ordinary experience of the world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping their benefits 
could not be explained. The man who had done some work would 
not wait a moment for his reward. In the Ramanuja view per- 
sistence of the self is well explained in self-consciousness. The 
theory that such a self-consciousness refers only to the suc- 
ceeding terms produced in the series of the dlaya-vijndna is 
only a theory which has no verification, and such a theory 
is directly contradicted by the well attested maxim that the 
experience of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
{nWnya-drstam smaraty anyah). There is also no way in which the 

^ kdlam evd'nicchatas te ko'sau k^ai^a-kdlafi kai ca tasya sambandhafi, Sarvdr-^ 
tha-siddhiy p. 74. 

* yasminnanityatd ndsti kdryatd^pi na vidyate tasmin yathd kha-puspdddviti 
sakyarfi hi bkd^itum. Ibid, p, 7$. 

» yadd hi ghapa^^dayafi svarUpe^a k^ano-pddhayaft syu^ kdk-tdratamya-dhih 
kutrdpi na bhavet. Ibid. 
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terms of the dlaya-vijndna series may be associated with volitional 
notions. 

If the momentariness of entities means that they are modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question arises if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can they be conditioned by 
moments? If the conditioning by moments means that causal col- 
locations represent only the previous moment of the effect 
{kdrya-‘pmga--bhdva’Samanmta)y then it may be urged by the opponent 
that it would be difficult to refute such momentariness. On the 
side of the opponent it may be further said that the criticism that 
the conglomeration of the causes is something different from, or 
identical with the conglomerating entities, cannot be made ; for, in 
either case, since such an entity would, according to the Rama- 
nujists, be a persisting one, it would not condition a moment. The 
reply is that conglomeration can neither mean relation nor the 
related entities; for the word “conglomeration^* cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entities, and as such it is to be admitted 
that the causal entities, collected together by some condition, re- 
present the conglomeration. If such entities are regarded as de- 
termining the moment, then they must necessarily be persistent. 
If it is held that the combining condition is the condition of the 
ksana^ then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the combining conditions and the specific col- 
locating entities. Of these the combining condition is not mo- 
mentary, and since the collocating entities would stay till they were 
combined, they are also not momentary. The condition of the 
ksana seems, therefore, to be the last accessory agent or operation 
which associates with it the previous entities or operations and 
thereby behaves as the condition of the moment immediately ante- 
cedent to the effect. There is thus nothing momentary in it. Time 
being unlimited in its nature cannot be parcelled out in moments. 
The supposed moments can be attributed to an operation or an 
existing entity only for specifying particular states or conditions for 
practical purposes; but an entity that exists, exists in time, and thus 
outgrows the limits of a previous or later moment. So, though a 
specific unit of time may be regarded as momentary, the entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momentary in the nature of its own ex- 
istence. Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in which things are sup- 
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posed to exist. Nor are they justified in holding that nature in itself 
suffers change in every moment, for that virtually amounts to the 
existence of a persisting entity which suffers modification^. 

The Buddhist assumption that things are destroyed entirely, 
and there are no elements in them that persist {niramaya-vinasa), 
on the analogy that flames are destroyed without leaving any trace 
of their existence, is false. For, from various other instances, e.g. 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc., we find that their destruction means 
only a change of state and not entire annihilation; and from this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the elements of the flame 
that are destroyed are not completely annihilated but persist in in- 
visible forms. Even when a flame is destroyed, the tip of the wick 
is felt to be slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the last stage in the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihila- 
tion, it would have no causal efficiency and as such would be non- 
existent. If the last stage k^n-existent, then its previous stage 
also would have no causa^OTciency and would be non-existent, and 
so on. This wouldJeM to universal non-existence. 

\jJYKefutation of the Carvaka criticism against 
the Doctrine of Causality. 

The problem of causality naturally brings in the question of 
time relation between the cause and the effect, i.e. whether the 
effect precedes the cause, or whether the cause precedes the effect, 
or whether they are simultaneous. If the effect precedes the cause, 
then it would not depend upon causal operation for its existence 
and it would then be an eternally existent entity like space. If it is 
not existent, then it cannot be brought into existence by any means, 
for a non-existent entity cannot be produced. If the effect were pro- 
duced before the cause, then the so-called ** cause could not be its 
cause. If the cause and effect were simultaneous, then it would be 
difficult to determine which is th*e cause and which the effect. If 
the cause precedes the effect, then, again, it may be asked whether 
the effect was already existent or beside it. If it is already existent, 
there is no need of causal operation, and that which is to happen 

^ sarva-^k^a^ikatvam sddhayitum upakramya sthira-drmya-^vrttt-k^ariika-^ 
vikdravad iti katkam drstdntayema tesu ca na tvad-ahhimatarp. k^anikatvafji 
pradlpd-divadamtara-vinasitva-matrena k$artikato-kteh, Sarvartha-siddhif p. 77. 
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later cannot be considered to be co-existent with that which was at 
a prior moment. If the effect was not co-existent with the cause, 
then what would be the bond which would determine why a par- 
ticular cause should produce a particular effect and not others? 
Since production cannot be synonymous with what is produced, it 
must be different from it. Being a different entity, it may be de- 
manded^ that production should have a further production, and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Vehkatanatha’s reply is that the opposition 
of negation with position can hold good only with reference to the 
same unit of time and space. Therefore, the non-existence of the 
effect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later 
moment. That there is a relation between the cause of a prior 
moment and the effect of a later moment can be directly ex- 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, not contact, but one of 
dependence, of one another, as prior and later, as is perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that production, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Ramanuja view; for here the effect is regarded as 
only a modified condition or state of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that it is identical with it as being its 
state^. Identity here, of course, does not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can be established in 
difference is found contradicted in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance where a speaker 
tries to produce a conviction in his hearers who are different from 
him. The objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation {kincit-kara) and that its causality to- 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is invalid; for 
the existence of a number of operations (as given in experience) in 
producing an effect cannot lead to a vicious infinite, for only those 
operations which are revealed in experience can be accepted as 
having happened. In the case of spontaneous production {dvdra-n-- 
tara-^nimpeksa), there is no necessity to admit any series of opera- 
tions as the causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 

^ na hi vayam ahhivyaktitn va kdrana>-samavaya~dikam vd janmeHi brumah, 
kintupdddnd-va$thd^mie§am tasya kdryd’-vasthasamanddhikaranya-vyapadeiah 
tdddtmyena tad-diraya-‘Vrtte}i. Sarvartka-siddhiy p. 8o. 
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experience. The objection that a cause is a cause because it produces 
the effect involves the previous existence of the effect, and hence the 
futility of the causal operation is invalid; for causality means the 
happening of an operation suitable to the becoming of the effect^. 
This does not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the effect refers to the effect 
not as an existing fact but as anticipated in the mind of the observer 
{kurmttva-nirupanam tu bhdvinapi kdryena biiddhyd-rohind siddheh). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it would 
be already there, and if it was not it could not come into being at 
any time, is also invalid on the supposition that there is an invariable 
uniformity of relationship {niyata-pratisambandhika-svabhavatd 
eva). The effect entity is numerically and characteristically different 
from the cause entity, but yet the former and the latter are related 
to one another as mutually determining each other (anyo-nya- 
nirupyatayd). The objection, that since the separate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produce the effect, the conglomera- 
tion as a whole could not produce the effect, is invalid; for the 
capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
capacity in joint production {samuditanam kdrya-^karatvam eva hi 
pratyekam api hi saktiK). The further objection that since the cause 
is destroyed on its way to produce the effect, it (cause) itself being 
destroyed, ought not to be able to produce the effect, is not valid; 
for the production of the effect requires only the existence of the 
cause at a prior moment {puwa-^ksana-sattvam eva hi kdranasya 
kdryo-payogi). 

Again it is urged that the concept of invariable priority which 
determines causation is itself indeterminable, for time as duration 
has no quality in itself. Priority and posteriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed conditions {upddhi), and the 
causal phenomena could be regarded as such an imposed condition. 
If this is so, priority and posteriority, which are in this view sup- 
posed to originate from causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causality. Again if conditions are supposed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession, then, since time is not re- 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of time, in which case there would be no succession. 

^ hhavi-^kdrya-nugw}a-vydpdravattvam evakdra^asyakurmttvam, Sarvdrtka-^ 

siddhii p. 81. 
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Moreover, if the conditions were to refer to certain parts, discrete 
time has first to be accepted^. The reply to the above objection is 
that if by the force of the above argument time as succession is not 
admitted, then if things are in time they are eternal, and if they are 
not, they are chimerical; which is absurd. The objector is again 
supposed to urge that, all universals being eternally existing, 
priority and posteriority can never be referred mutually among 
them, or between them and individuals. Where the rise of the con- 
stellation Rohini is inferred from the rise of the constellation 
Krttika, priority and posteriority are not between the two. The 
reply is to be found in the experience that such a qualified entity 
is produced from such other qualified entity w^here the universal 
and the individual merge together in a complex whole — a qualified 
entity^. Definite causal relations with definite effects are known 
from large experience of invariable antecedence between them, and 
this repudiates the idea of any denial of the uniformity of causal re- 
lation relating specific cause to specific effect. The notion of the 
plurality of causes is also therefore repudiated for the same reason. 
Where the same effect seems to be produced by different causes it 
is due to mal-observation and non-observation. A closer observa- 
tion by experts reveals that though certain effects may be ap- 
parently similar yet they have specificity in their individual nature. 
By virtue of such specificity, each one of them can be referred to its 
own determinate cause. The negation-antecedent-to-being {praga-- 
hhdvd) cannot by itself be regarded as determining the effect, for 
such negations in themselves, being beginningless, could not ex- 
plain the occasion of an effect’s coming into being. Moreover, such 
negations involve in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constituent; for, otherwise it could not be referred 
to or defined as a negation-antecedent-to-being of the effect. If an 
effect, being existent, be without any cause, it would be eternal; 
and if it be non-existent without any cause, then it would be 
chimerical. If the effect could happen by fits and starts, then its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable ante- 

^ kale ca purvattvam upadhi-krtam sa ca upadhir yady ayam eva tada tad-- 
adhlnaifi kdlasya purvattvam kdla-dhtnancopadher ity anyonya^haya}i, anyd- 
pek§dydm cakrakam anavasthd'pi kdlasya kramavad upadhi^sambandha-bheddd 
bhedasca krtsnai-ka-deia-vikalpa-duhstha iti, Sarvartha-siddhi^ p. 82. 

® etad-dharmakad etad-dharmakam upajdtam itijdty^upddhi-krodl-^krta-rUpena 
vyaktisii niyania-siddheh. Ibid, p. 83. 
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cedents could not be explained. Thus the doctrine of causality 
stands unimpeached by any of the objections brought forward by 
the Carvakas. 

{g) The Nature of the Senses according to Venkatandtha, 

The Naiyayikas think that the visual organ has for its material 
cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a lamp ; and, following a similar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smell-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory organ, of space-element {dkdsa), Vehkatanatha’s main ob- 
jection is directed against viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground that in the act of perception many accessories, such as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is impossible to single out the sense-organ as being the most im- 
portant instrument (karana). Even if the sense-faculties be re- 
garded as different from the sense-organs, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood {ahamkdra), and this is testified 
by scriptural texts. Merely on the ground that the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that this 
sense-faculty is made up of the same element as colour; for the 
visual sense-faculty is not by itself responsible for the colour- 
perception. The special predominance of the visional organ over 
other accessories in colour-perception, by which its affinity with 
the colour element may be shown, cannot be established. 

Venkata urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the five cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conative senses and manas (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the senses can 
operate only in a special manner and under special conditions, and 
the same applies also to the conative senses. These are as much 
associated with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of Yadavaprakasa that the conative senses came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its destruction is regarded 
as false^. Manasy being a part of the evolution oiprakrti, cannot be 
regarded as all-pervasive. The ordinary argument that that which, 

^ Nydya-siddhanjana^ p. 24. 
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being eternal, is not the material constituent of any other thing is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for this is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of the scriptures, and according to the Ramanuja view 
atoms are not the ultimate constituent of things. Again the argu- 
ment that that which is devoid of specific qualities, like time, is all- 
pervasive is also untenable, for according to the Ramanuja view 
there is nothing w^hich is devoid of specific quality. The argument 
that since mind can remember very distant experiences it is all- 
pervasive is also faulty, for such remembrances are due to the con- 
tact of mind with specific subconscious root- impressions. 

The senses are to be regarded as subtle (suksma) or atomic, and 
yet by their functioning or in association with other things they 
may behave as being spread out^. It is for this reason that in the 
bodies of animals of different dimensions the same senses may 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functions without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
If manas is all-pervasive, or if it occupies the span of the body, then 
the cognition by all the five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senses are regarded by Venkata as abiding in the heart, whence they 
move through respective nerves to the particular sense-organs. 

The sense operates by its function called vrtti^ which moves 
almost with the speed of light and grasps its object. There is thus a 
gradual operation of the sense-function passing from one place to 
another which, on account of its high speed, seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near at hand and also at a distance. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds good in the case of auditory perception. Since, 
according to the Ramanuja school, senses are immaterial their 
functions also are to be described as immaterial 2. 

^ siddhe^pi hy anutve vikasatayd 
prthutvam anglkaryam. Sarvartka-siddhiy p. 98. 

2 According to the Ssmkhya view, where also the senses are regarded as im- 
material, the vrtti is regarded as their transformation in the form of the obiect 
and not contact. The Yoga view, however, as explained by Bhik§u is that the 
citta passes through the senses and comes in contact with the object and is 
transformed into its form in association with the senses. The transformation 
therefore, is not of the citta alone but of the citta together with the senses. ' 
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Qi) The Nature of akasa according to Vehkatanatha, 

Venkata tries to establish in some detail the supposed fact that 
the akasa is perceived by the visual organ, as in our well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet sky in the 
evening and also the movement of the birds through the sky. He 
denies the position that the existence of akasa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the akasa exists even in thick walls where 
no movement is possible. Akasa is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is manifested by its non-obstruction to the movements 
of animals. Some of the Buddhists and the Carvakas argue that 
there are only four elements and that akasa is only the negation 
(avarand’-bhdva). We do not perceive any dkdia in a wall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive akasa. Such an akasa cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if this is not ad- 
mitted, then there is no negation of obstruction anywhere, all such 
cases being explainable on the supposition of dkdsa. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the illusion 
of some positive entity like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illustrated in those instances where the negation of pain is ex- 
perienced as pleasure and negation of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mere linguistic usage sometimes pro- 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when some- 
one says ‘‘the sharp horn of a hare.’* 

To this Venkata’s reply is that the existence of categories can 
only be justified by an appeal to experience, and we all have a 
positive experience of dkdsa. What we call negation is also a positive 
entity. The very negative concept can well be regarded as a positive 
notion. It is useless to argue that the negative concept differs from 
all positivity, for each specific category has its own special notion, 
and it is futile to argue why a particular entity should have its own 
peculiar concept^. A negation is always defined as the absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation is affirmed. The positivity 
of dkdsa is established by its positive experience. The view that 
there is no dkdsa in occupied space is wrong, for when the occupying 
object is cut asunder we perceive the dkdia and we affirm of it the 
negation of occupation. Thus the negation of occupation {dvar- 

^ M^bhavasya nihsvabhavatd ahMva-smhMmtayai^va tat^siddhefi svSnya- 
svahhdvatayd siddhis tu na kasyd*p{. na ca svena svahhdvena siddhasya para- 
svabkdva-vtraJtdd asattvam atiprasangdt. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 113. 
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ana-bhavd) is the predicate which is affirmed of the positive entity 
dkdsa, for in our experience of dkdsa we perceive that there is no 
occupation (dvarna) in the dkdsa {ihd'varanarn ndsti). If this is not 
admitted, then such perceptions as "‘Here is an object” would be 
inexplicable, for the word “here” would have no meaning if it were 
mere absence of negation. If, again, dkdsa was absent in an occu- 
pying object, it would be unreasonable to define dkdsa as the ab- 
sence of such an object; since nothing exists in itself, everything 
would on the above analogy become its own negation^. The fact 
that dkdsa sometimes seems to show the false appearance of a sur- 
face is due also to the fact that it is an entity on which certain 
qualities are illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it is 
said that the negation of pain is falsely conceived as pleasure, the 
fact is that the so-called negation is only another kind of positivity^. 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp hare’s horn 
there is an affirmation of horn in the hare, and when the horn is 
known there is a deliberation in our mind whether our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmation of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mere negation. The falsity of chimerical predication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject wffiich in the course of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
non-existence in such notions. When one says that there is no occu- 
pation here he must show the locus where the occupation is denied 
or negated; for a negation implies a locus. The locus of the negation 
of occupation would be pure space {dkdsa). If the negation of 
occupation meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihilism. If the occupation (dvarana) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist anywhere, then in either case the production or destruc- 
tion of such occupation would be undemonstrable ; for an existent 
thing is never produced nor destroyed and a non-existent thing is 
neither produced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con- 
siderations, dkdsa^ which is neither eternal nor all-pervasive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, south, etc., should 

^ na tv Qkdia-mdtram dvaranesv avidyamdnataya tad-ahhdva dkdsa iti 
cd*yuktam sarv^^difi svasminn avidyamdnataya svd-bhdvatva’>prasangdt. Sar- 
vartha-siddhi, p. 114. 

® dukkhd-bhdve sukhd^ropat abhdvasya bhdvd-nyatva-mdtram eva hy asatvam 
siddharri tena ca svarupa-sann evd*sau. Ibid. 
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not be regarded as separate entities, but it is the sky, or akdsa^ 
which appears as different kinds of dik on account of its association 
with different conditions of the perceiver and the perceived space- 
relations. 


(f) Nature of Time according to Venkatandtha, 

Time is eternal and beginningless, for any conception in which 
it might be held that time were produced would involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see, involves a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that without the assumption of time even the production 
of time cannot be perceived. Time is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is intimately associated with all perceptible things the 
non-apprehension of time by direct perception would mean that the 
perceived objects also are not directly apprehended but known by 
inference. Even those who deny the separate existence of time ex- 
plain it as an unreal notion of things in relation with the movement 
of the sun. Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
is apprehended along with them. There is no other time than what 
is conceived as before and after, as modes of our experience. It may 
be argued that with the exception of recognition all our experiences 
relate to the present and as such in the apprehension of objects by 
perception there is no notion of before and after which constitutes 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discussion is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or not, or whether only the notion of ‘‘the 
present’^ is apprehended without any association of any other ob- 
ject. Such views are directly contradicted in such experience as 
I see this,’’ where the object is demonstrated as being perceived 
at the present time. Perception thus refers both to the object and 
to its temporal character as present. It cannot be said that the 
temporal Character is only illusorily imposed upon the perceived 
object; for in that case it must be shown that the temporal character 
was at least somewhere perceived or known independently by itself. 
It is argued that the sense-characters are perceived as “present,” 
and this notion of the “present” is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this it may be replied that in the passing series of the momentary 
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sense-characters it is impossible to point out anything as ‘‘ present/’ 
since these are only perceived as “before” and “after”; by the 
time anything could be designated as “present” it is already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is undemons trable. If the time as 
present may be affirmed of any sense-character, it may be affirmed 
of time itself. Again if time were non-existent, what is the use of 
assuming its imposition? If it is held that there is only the im- 
position of time-conception without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would become the blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the Ramanuja view of things it is possible somehow to 
affirm the notion as “present” of time just as it is affirmed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said that time is merely a character 
of the sensibles, and that there is no other entity as time apart from 
these sensibles; for the temporal character of the sensibles as “pre- 
sent” is only possible on the assumption that there is such a thing 
as “present” time. Again if the “present” is denied, then that 
would mean universal negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by us. Moreover, the present cannot be conceived as 
something different or unrelated and independent of the past and 
the future. If the past and the future were regarded as constituting 
the present, then our experience would only be related to the past 
and the future and there would be no possibility for any of our 
present afflictions. “Present” thus may be regarded as that series of 
operations which has begun but has not as yet ended in fruition. 

Though time is one and eternal it can appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects which, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be supposed to be many and different in respect of the 
states through which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities {upMhi-samhandha) with which they may be 
associated. Though this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex- 
plaining the notion of limited time, yet there are others who think 
that unless time itself is supposed to be constituted of moments 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, the as- 
sociation of conditions to explain the notion of limitation will be 
impossible ; for such an association presupposes the fact of limita- 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referred. Thus, 
Yadavaprakasa holds that time is beginningless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through moments by which the di- 
visions of time as hours, days and nights can be spanned; through 
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which again the transformation of all changeable objects can be 
measured^. In this view the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time-units and 
forms his own conceptions of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation according to his own needs. A valid ob- 
jection, however, may be raised against such a view when it is 
pointed out that the criticism that was made against the association 
of conditional qualities to partless time may also be raised against 
the present view in which time is regarded as constituted of parts 
as moments. For it may well be said that the parts would require 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it does, 
there would be a vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a moment would not require a specifica- 
tion of parts for the association of conditional qualities. If the 
whole of a moment does not stand in need of any specification of 
parts for such association, why should time as a whole require it? 
The explanation that the association of a conditional quality with a 
pan means its association with the whole on the analogy of the 
association of qualities in a substance is equally applicable to part- 
less time. Venkata points out that though the moments are ad- 
ventitiously conceived on account of the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is eternal. ‘‘EternaF’ means that it is never 
destroyed. Time is thus co-existent with God. It is a material cause 
with reference to its own modifications and is the efficient cause 
with reference to everything else. The scriptural pronouncements 
that God is all-pervading can be harmonized with the all-pervading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-existent with God. 

(j) The Nature of Soul according to Venkatandtha, 

Venkatanatha first tries to establish the existence of the soul as 
different from the body, and in this connection tries to refute the 
well-known Carvaka arguments which do not admit the existence 
of a soul as different from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Venkata’s arguments 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of our experience which mani- 
fests the body as a whole and its parts as belonging to an “I,” as 

^ yQdmaprakasairapy abhyupagato* yampak§aii Mb' nady-anantojasra^k^aria- 
paritidml muhUrtd-hordtrd-di-vibhaga-yuk sarve^dm parir^dma-spanda-hetuli, Sar-^ 
vartha-siddhiy pp. 148-149, 
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when we say “my body/’ “my head/’ etc. He says that though we 
have various parts of one body and though some of these may be 
destroyed, yet in spite of such variations they are all supposed to 
belong to one unchangeable unity, the self, which seems to persist 
through all changes of time. If the experiences belonged to the 
different parts of the body, then on the removal of any of the limbs 
the experiences which are associated with that limb could not be 
remembered ; for it cannot be admitted that there is a transmission 
of experiences from one limb to another. Even a mother’s ex- 
perience cannot be shared by the foetus. It cannot also be supposed 
that the experiences of the different limbs are somehow collected as 
impressions in the heart or brain; for it can neither be directly per- 
ceived, nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual accumulation of impressions in the 
heart or brain, such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of its con- 
stituent impressions, and as such it would be impossible to explain 
the fact of memory through such a changing entity^. 

The unified behaviour of an individual cannot also be regarded 
as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual units of 
consciousness; for, in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, leading to a- conflict, and if they have no such pur- 
poses, there is no reason why they should co-operate together. If it 
is assumed that these individual constituent conscious-entities are 
naturally such that they are engaged in serving one another without 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that, having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they would cease to act, and 
this would result in a cessation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual as a whole. Again whenever an animal is 
born it is perceived as endowed with certain instinctive tendencies 
towards certain action, such as sucking the mother’s breast, which 
demonstrates its attachment in that direction and necessarily pre- 
supposes an experience of that kind in a previous birth. This shows 
that there is a self which is different and distinct from the 
body and its parts. The experiences and their root-impressions 

sarva^bodhats ca hrt-kose samskdrd’-dhdnam ityapi 
na dr^tam na ca taUklptau lihgatfi him api drsyate 
na ca samskdra-kosas te sanghdtd^tmd prati-ksanarjt 
pracayd-pacaydbkydm syad bhinnah smartdHra ko hhavet. 

Sarvdrtha^siddhi, p. 153. 
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also explain the diversity of intellectual powers, tendencies and 
inclinations^. 

It cannot also be held that the units of consciousness of the 
different parts of the body are in themselves too subtle and 
potential to manifest themselves in their individual capacity, but 
they may yet co-operate together jointly to manifest the conscious- 
ness of the individual as a whole; for even the smallest molecular 
animals are found to be endowed with behaviouristic action. More- 
over, if the units of consciousness emanating from the different 
parts of the body are admitted to be only potentially conscious, 
then it is absurd to suppose that they will be able to produce actual 
consciousness by mere conglomeration. 

Again consciousness is a quality and as such it must await a 
substratum to which it would belong, but in the view in which con- 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental distinction 
between a quality and a substance is not observed^. It cannot also 
be held that consciousness is but a special modification of certain 
of the bodily elements, for this would only be a theory, which can- 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the Carvakas 
as admit the validity of inference, it may be urged that the body is 
a matter-complex; and, being but a conglomeration and sensible, 
is material like any other material object, whereas consciousness, 
being something entirely different from the body by virtue of its 
being consciousness, is also entirely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the self with the body can be ex- 
plained in diverse ways. The objector may say that if from such 
notions as “my body,'’ “my hand,” etc., it is argued that the self is 
something different from the body, then from such expressions as 
“my self” one may as well argue that the self has a further self. 
To this Venkata’s reply is that such expressions as “my hand” and 
“my body” are like such other expressions as “my house” and 
“my stick,” where the distinction between the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as “my self” we have a 
linguistic usage in which the possessive case can be explained only 
in the sense of ideality, having only such an imaginary distinction 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observer at the 

^ evam manu^ya-^di-sarlra-prapti-daiayam adi^pa-^viie^dtpUrva^janmd-nuhhava-^ 
samskam-bhedair evam ahhiruci-^hheddi cayujyante. Sarvartha-siddhi^pp, 153-154. 

* nanu caitanyam iti na kaicid gunahi^ yasyd*dMro*pek§yafi kintu yd'sau 
makarfi caitanya-sdmagfl saVva caitanya^pad&rthatt sydL Ibid, p. 154. 
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moment and due to his emphasizing a difference from a conditional 
point of view. Venkata holds that further arguments may also be 
brought forv^ard by the Carvakas^, to which effective replies may 
be given. But instead of going into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the most effective way is to appeal to the testi- 
mony of scripture which in its self-validity affirms both positively 
and by implication the existence of the permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be rebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

There is a view that consciousness belongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the different senses are integrated together in 
the same body, and it is by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye is also identified as the same entity as that grasped by the 
tactile apprehension. Another view is that the pleasurable, painful 
feelings associated with sense-cognitions can themselves attract or 
repulse an individual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled by a sense-object. Venkata objects to such a 
doctrine as being incapable of explaining our psychological ex- 
perience in which we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there is an entity that persists over 
and above the two different cognitions of the two senses; for the 

^ The additional arguments of the Carvakas are as follows: 

When one says “ I, a fat person, know,” it is difficult to say that the fatness 
belongs to the body and the knowledge to some other entity. If the expression 
‘*my body” seems to imply that the body is different, the expression “ I am fat” 
demonstrates the identity of the body and the self. What is definitely perceived 
cannot be refuted by inference, for in that case even fire could be inferred as cold. 
Perception is even stronger than scriptures and so there is no cause of doubt 
in our experience ; therefore there is no reason to have recourse to any inference 
for testing the perceptual experience. The Sarnkhya argument, that those which 
are the results of aggregation must imply some other entity for which the aggrega- 
tion has been named (just as a bedstead implies someone who is to lie on the bed), 
is ineffective ; for the second-grade entity for which the first-grade conglomera- 
tion is supposed to be intended may itself await a third grade entity, and that 
another, and this may lead to a vicious infinite. To stop this vicious infinite the 
Sarpkhya thinks that the self does not await for any further entity. But instead 
of arbitrarily thinking the self to be ultimate, it is as good to stop at the body and 
to think that the body is its own end. The argument that a living body must have 
a soul because it has life is false, for the supposed self as distinct from the body 
is not known to us by other means. One might" as well say that a living body must 
have a sky-lotus because it has life. The Carvaka ultimately winds up the argu- 
ment and says that the body is like an automatic machine which works by itself 
without awaiting the help of any other distinct entity presiding over it, and is the 
result of a specific modification of matter (ananyd-dhisthita-svayam-vahaka-- 
yantra-nyaydd vidtra»bhuta'-paririati^vise$a-sambham*yam deha-yantrah), Sarvd- 
rtha-siddhi, p. 157. 
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visual and the tactile sense-organs are limited to the apprehension 
of their own peculiar sense-data or sensibles, and none of them is 
competent to affirm the identity of the object through two dif- 
ferent sense-appearances or sense-characteristics. Venkata further 
says that the view that the impressions of the various senses ac- 
cumulate in the heart, and that it is through such an integration of 
experiences in the heart that there is an appearance of one concrete 
individual, is wrong; for no such centre of integration of impres- 
sions inside our bodies is known to us, and if such a centre in the 
body is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 
in which these impressions inhere^. 

Consciousness also cannot be regarded as the self, for con- 
sciousness is an experience and as such must belong to some in- 
dividual separate and distinct from it. In the passing conscious 
states there is nothing that abides and persists which can integrate 
the past and present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person, the perceiver. Therefore, it has to be admitted that there is 
a conscious ego to which all cognitions and experiences belong. 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the sense that it is always manifest 
by itself to itself and not merely the locus of self-knowledge. Such 
a self-revealing ego is present even in our dreamless sleep, and this 
is attested by later recollections in which one feels “ I slept happily ’’ ; 
and it is not contradicted by any experience. Even when one is re- 
ferred to by another as “you” or “this,” the ego in the latter is all 
the time self-manifested as “1.” Such an ego refers to the soul 
which is a real agent and experiencer of pleasure and pain and a 
cognizer of all cognitions and as such is a real moral agent and is 
therefore distinguished from other kindred souls by its specific efforts 
leading to specific kinds of deeds and their fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are themselves pre-determined 
by the resulting fruits of actions in previous births, and those 
by other actions of other previous births. Those who say that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practical 
behaviour which presupposes a belief in the efficacy of efforts. 
Only such of Jhe efforts as are directed towards the attainment of 
the impossible or towards objects which require no effort are found 

^ tvad 4 ^ta-saifiskdra-kose mdnd-hhdvdt^ meke^dm aham-arthdndm eka- 
S€irfra-yoge ca tatai ca varaTfi yatho-palambham ekaminn aham-arthe sarvais 
safjtskdrd’-dhdnam. Sarvartha-siddhi^ p. i 6 o. 
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to be ineffective, whereas all other efforts are attended with 
fruition. 

Venkata urges that the theory which holds that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with different 
minds is false; for we know that the same individual is associated 
with different bodies in the series of his transmigrations, and such 
an association with different bodies cannot produce any difference 
in the individual. And if this is so, that is, if association with dif- 
ferent bodies cannot induce a difference in the individual, there is 
no reason why one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view that holds that the indi- 
viduals, though really different from one another, are so far identical 
that they are all but parts of pure Being — the Brahman — is equally 
false ; for if the Brahman is thus one with the individual, it should also 
be exposed to all its sufferings and imperfections, which is absurd. 

Brahmadatta held that Brahman alone is eternal and unborn 
and the individual souls are born out of it. Venkata criticizes this 
view and propounds the theory that the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. They are to be regarded as permanent and eternal; for if 
they are believed to be changing during the continuance of their 
body, then the continuity of purposive activity will be inexplicable. 
If they are destroyed with the death of the body, then the karma 
theory and all theories of moral responsibility have to be given up. 

The soul, however, is not all-pervasive ; for the Upanisads speak 
of it as going out of the body. The argument for all-pervasiveness 
of the soul as given by the Naiyayikas is as follows. Virtue and vice 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce such changes 
in the material world, even in distant places, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or suffering of that particular individual; and since 
virtue and vice are associated with a particular soul, they could not 
produce their effects on a distant place unless the soul, their locus, 
is co-extensive with those places. This, however, does not apply 
to the Ramanujists, for according to them virtue and vice are 
only terms which mean that God has either been pleased or dis- 
pleased owing to the particular kinds of deeds of an individual, and 
God’s pleasure or displeasure has no limitations of operation^. 

^ iha hi dharma-dharma^iahdah karma'-nimitte-^dvara^prfti-kopa^rupa^buddki^- 
dyotakah* asti hi subhe tv man tu^yati duskrte tu na tu^ate* sau paramafi sar%7% 
itu Sarvartha-siddhi^ p. 179. 
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From the opponent's point of view, even if the self is regarded 
as all-pervasive, that would not explain the happening of favourable 
or unfavourable effects; for though the self may be co-extensive 
with those distant places, yet its adrsta or unseen merit occurs not 
throughout the entire pervasive self, but only in a part of it, and as 
such, since it is not in touch with the place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well explain it. 


(k) The Nature of Emancipation according to Venkatanatha, 

Vehkatanatha says that an objection has been raised by some 
that if individuals had been in the state of bondage from beginning- 
less time, there is no reason why they should attain emancipation 
at some future date. To this the reply is that it is admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at some time or other there will be 
such a favourable collocation of accessories that our karma will so 
fructify that it will lead us out of bondage, through the production 
of sight of discrimination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunity to exercise His mercy. 
Thus, though all are in a state of bondage from beginningless time, 
they all gradually find a suitable opportunity for attaining their 
emancipation. Thus, God extends His grace for emancipation only 
to those who deserve it by reason of their deeds, and it is theoretically 
possible that there should be a time when all people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exist. Such 
a cessation of the world-process will be due to His own free will, 
and thus there is not the slightest reason for fear that in such a 
state there will have been any obstruction to God's free and 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is led to the 
way of emancipation by his experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pleasure of our mundane life. He feels that worldly pleasures 
are limited {alpa) and impermanent {asthira) and associated with 
pain. He thus aspires to attain a stage in which he can get un- 
limited pleasure unmixed with suffering. Such an emancipation 
can be brought about only through the love of God {bhakti), 
Bhakti, however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with affection^. Such a bhakti also produces knowledge, and such a 

^ mahanlya’-vi§aye pritir hhaktifi pnty^Odayai ca jMna-vUe§a iti vak§yate 
sneha’^pUrvam anudhyanaip, hhaktHi. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 190. 
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knowledge is also included in hhakti^, Bhakti is defined here as 
unceasing meditation {dhruvd-nusmrtt), and this therefore has to be 
continually practised. The Sankarite view that emancipation can be 
attained by mere knowledge is false. In the Upanisads knowledge 
means unceasing meditation, and this has to be continued and only 
then can it be regarded as updsandy which is the same as bhakti^. 

The performance of the prescribed duties is helpful to the pro- 
duction of knowledge in the sense of bhakti by counteracting the 
wrong influence of such karmas as are antagonistic to the rise of 
true knowledge. Thus the prescribed duties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of bhaktiy and they are not both to be re- 
garded as joint causes of emancipation; but the performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of bhakti only by re- 
moving the obstructive influences of other opposing karmas^. The 
performance of scriptural duties including sacrifices is not in- 
compatible with devotional exercises, for the gods referred to in 
the Vedic sacrifices may also be regarded as referring to Brahman, 
the only god of the Vaimavas, The absolutely {nityd) and the con- 
ditionally (naimittika) obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the devotee, for mere cessation from one^s duties has no meaning ; 
the real significance of the cessation from duties is that these should 
be performed without any motive of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose that emancipation can be attained only by those who 
renounce the world and become ascetics, for a man of any caste 
{varna) and at any stage of life {dsrama) may attain it provided he 
follows his normal caste duties and is filled with unceasing bhakti 
towards God. 

It is well to point out in this connection that duties are regarded 
as threefold. Those that are absolutely obligatory are called nitya. 
No special good or advantage comes out of their performance, but 
their non-performance is associated with evil effects. Those that are 
obligatory under certain circumstances are called naimittika. If 
these duties are not performed under those special circumstances, 
sin will accrue, but no special beneficial effects are produced by 

^ bhakti’Sadkyam prapaka^jnanam apt bhakti-lak^ano-petam. Sarv&rtha- 
siddkiy p. 191. 

^ ekasminn eva vi^aye vedano-pasana-iabdayoh vyatikarenopakramo-pasam- 
hara~darsandc ca vedanam eva updsanatayd visesyate . . .sd mukti-sddkanatayo*ktd 
hivittih hhakti-rupatva-paryanta-visesana-visistd. Ibid. pp. 1 91-192. 

® Ibid. pp. 1 94-1 95. 
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their performance. Those duties which are to be performed only if 
the person is desirous of attaining special kinds of pleasurable ends 
such as residence in Heaven, the birth of a son, and the like, are 
called kamya. Now a man who wishes to attain emancipation should 
give up all the kamya duties and refrain from all actions prohibited 
in the scriptures, but he should perform the nitya and the naimittika 
duties. Though the performance of the nitya and the naimittika 
duties is associated with some kind of beneficial results, inasmuch 
as such performance keeps away the evil and the sinful effects 
which would have resulted from their non-performance, yet these, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emancipation. For such a person only the per- 
formance of such actions as bring positive pleasures is prohibited. 
When it is said that actions of a devotee should have no motive, 
this does not mean that it includes also actions which are performed 
with the motive of pleasing God; for actions with motive are only 
such actions as are performed with motives of one’s own pleasure, 
and these are always associated with harmful effects^. 

It has already been said that the naimittika duties should be 
performed; but of these there are some which are of an expiatoiy 
nature, called prayasdtta^ by which the sinful effects of our deeds 
are expiated. A true devotee should not perform this latter kind of 
expiatory duties, for the meditation of God with love is by itself 
sufficient to purge us of all our sins and indeed of all our virtues 
also; for these latter, as they produce heavenly pleasures as their 
effects, obstruct the path of emancipation as much as do our sins. 
All that narrows our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as sinful. Judged from this point of view even the so- 
called meritorious actions {puny a) are to be regarded as harmful to a 
devotee who intends to attain emancipation^. Virtue {dharma) can 
be regarded as such only relatively, so that actions which are re- 
garded as virtuous for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher ambition of attaining 
emancipation^. For a true devotee who has attained the knowledge 


^ anartha-vind’-bkUta'-sukha-kdmanato mvfttam karma ni^kdmam. Sarvdrtha-^ 
siddhit p. zoz. 

* tad evam dhl-sankocaka-karma-dhvamse dhi^vikdsa eva brahmd-^nubhUtifi, 
Ibid. p. 220. 

» sa eva dharmafi $o*dharmas tatn tani prati naraip hhavet 

pdtra-karma-viie^etta deia--kdldvapekiya ca. Ibid.p. 2 zx. 
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of Brahman and is pursuing the meditation of God, sinful or 
virtuous actions are both inefficacious, the older ones being de- 
stroyed by the meditation itself and the new ones incapable of being 
associated with him — the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Ramanuja school as ex- 
plained by Venkata is that the soul of the true devotee escapes by a 
special nerve in the head {murdhanya--nadi) and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by the presiding deities of fire, day, 
white fortnight, the vernal equinox, year, wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Varuna, Indra and Prajapati, who are appointed by God 
for the conducting of the departed devotee’-. 

The state of final emancipation is regarded as the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is a state which 
is produced as a result of devotional exercises, yet there is no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate dissociation of all causes, such as sins or 
virtues, which can produce a contraction of the mind. Therefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will. His 
body is not a source of bondage to him, for only those whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karma may be supposed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of emancipation is a state of perfect bliss 
through a continual realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a servant. This servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misery only when it is associated with sins. 
The emancipated person is omnipotent in the sense that God is 
never pleased to frustrate the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The emancipated person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its parts and as such no mundane affair can pain him, 
though he may have the knowledge that in the past many things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Venkata denied the possibility of attaining emancipation in this 
life, for the very definition of emancipation is dissociation from 
life, sense-organs and the body generated by karma. So when we 
hear of jwanmukta or those emancipated in their lifetime, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state similar to the state of emancipation. 
The contention of the Advaitins that the principal avidya vanishes 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may still continue binding 
^ Sarvdrtha-siddkiy pp. 226-227. 
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the emancipated person with a body, is false. For if the principal 
avidya has vanished, its states cannot still continue. Moreover, if 
they do continue in spite of the knowledge, it is impossible to im- 
agine how they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 

God in the Ramanuja School. 

We have seen that according to Ramanuja the nature and ex- 
istence of God can be known only through the testimony of the 
scriptures and not through inference. Venkata points out that the 
Samkhya theory that the world-creation is due to the movement of 
prakrti, set in operation through its contiguity with the purusas, 
is inadequate; for the Upanisads definitely assert that just as the 
spider weaves its net, so does God create the world. The scriptures 
further assert that God entered into both the prakrti and the purusas, 
and produced the creative movement in them at the time of 
creation^. The Yoga view of God — that He is only an emancipated 
being who enters into the body of Hiranyagarbha or adopts some 
such other pure body — is also against all scriptural testimony. It 
is also idle to think that the world-creation is the result of the co- 
operative activity of the emancipated spirits, for it is much against 
the scriptural testimony as also against the normal possibility, since 
there cannot be such an agreement of wish among the infinite 
number of emancipated beings that would explain the creation of 
the world by unobstructed co-operation. Thus, on the strength of 
the scriptural testimony it has to be admitted that God has engaged 
Himself in world-creation, either for the good of the created beings 
or through His own playful pleasurable activity. The enjoyment of 
playful activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
avoidance of ennui or langour, but as a movement which produces 
pleasure of itselP. When we hear of God’s anger, this is not to be 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God’s part, for He 
is ever complete in Himself and has nothing to attain or to lose. 
So God’s anger is to be interpreted simply as meaning His desire 
to punish those who deserve punishment. 

^ prakrtim puru^am caVva praviiy&Hme’-cchayS, karifi, 

k$obhaydmdsa sarriprdpte sarga^kdk vyayd^vyayau, 

Sarvdrtha-siddhit p. 252. 

* Jmdd-yogdd arati-yogah tad-ahhavdd vd tad^abhdvah sydt, mai*vatfi krfdd hi 
prUi-vUe^a-prabhavafy svayattt-priyo vydpdrah. Ibid, p. 255, 
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According to the Ramanuja system the individual souls and the 
material world form the body of God (sanra). i\nantarya of the 
Sesarya family, following Venkata’s treatment of this doctrine in 
the Nyaya^siddha-njana, elaborates upon the same and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of God, which is not unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that the notion of body (sanra) involves a class- 
concept (jati) ; for though the notion of a body is found applicable 
in each specific instance of a body, the existence of such a notion 
is always associated with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the existence of a 
separate category as a self-existent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a universal notion of bodiness associated 
with the individual bodies^. All notions of class-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which are 
associated with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
characters, and in this way they may be regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective notions such as an army or assembly^. Vatsya 
Srinivasa, however, in his RamMuja^siddhanta-samgrahay explains 
the notion of class-concepts as being based upon the notion of close 
similarity of collocative groupings. He says that when two col- 
locative groupings are both called cow, nothing more is seen than 
those individual collocative groupings. That they are both called 
cow is due to the fact of close similarity (sausadrsya) subsisting be- 
tween those groupings^. Thus there is no other entity apart from 

^ na ce'dam sariram idatn sarfram ity anugata-pratltir eva tat-sadhikdf 
anugatd-pratlteh hadhaka-virahe jati-sadhakatvad iti vacyarp,, siddhante anugata^ 
prailteh samsthdna-vi^ayakatvena tad’-atirikta-idti-sddhakatvd-samhhavdt, Anan- 
tarya, Sanra'^vada (MS.). 

^ eka^jdtlyam iti vyavahdrasya taUtad’^upadhi vise^eno-papattehj rdsi^sainya- 
parisad'-arapya-diro aikya-vyavahdrddivaty upddhii cd*yam aneke§dm eka^smrti- 
samdrohah. Nydya^siddhd^njanay p. i8o. 

® ayam sdsnd-dimdn ayam api sdsna^diman iti sdsna^dir eva anuvrtta- 
vyavahdra-vi^ayo drsyatef anuvrtta^dhl-vyavahdra-visayas tad~atirikto na kas cid 
api drsyate, tasmdd ubhaya^sampratipannasamsthdnenai *va smadrio-padhuvasad 
anugata-dhi-vyavahdro-papattav atirikta^kalpane mdnd-hhdvdt, susadrsatvam eva 
gotva-dlndm anuvrttih. Rdmanuja^siddhantasamgraha (MS.). 

Vatsya Srinivasa defines close similarity as the special character which may 
be regarded as the cause of the apprehension of generality amidst differences 
(pratiyogi-nirtlpya-prativyakti- vilaksana-visaya- nistha- sadrsa-vyavahdra-sadhd’- 
rana-kdrapa~dharma-visesah sausddrsyam). This similarity leads to the applica- 
tion of names to similar objects. When it subsists between two substances, we 
call it similarity of character {dkarma-sudrsya). When it subsists between entities 
other than substances (a~dravya) we call it similarity of essence (sva-rupa-- 
sddrsya). 
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our notion of universality arising from specific similarity of similar 
groupings {iavad-visayakafnana-rupafati-visayakatva'-ngikarena). 

Anantarya refers to the definition of sanra in the Ramanuja'- 
bhasya as that which is liable to be held or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and is thus merely a means to its end 
{cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand svdrthe niyantum dharayitum 
sakyam tac cestai-ka-svarupanca tat tasya svarupam). Sudar- 
sanacarya, the author of the Sruta-prakdstkd, interprets this de- 
finition as meaning that when the movement of anything is wholly 
determined by the desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the latter {krti-prayukta- 
svlya-cesta-sdmdnyakatva-rupa-niydmyatvam sarira-pada-pramtti'- 
nimittamY. When it is said that this body belongs to this soul, the 
sense of possession (adheyatva) is limited to the fact that the move- 
ments in general of that body are due to the will of that spirit or 
soup. A servant cannot be called the body of his master on the 
same analogy, for only some of the movements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. The assumption that underlies 
the above definition is that the movement in the animal and vege- 
table bodies presided over by individual souls and in the inanimate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-movements 
in these specific souls, though they may not always be apprehended 
by us^. 

But anticipating the objection that there is no perceptual evi- 
dence that the physico-biological movements of bodies are due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition of 
sanra has been suggested in the bhasya of Ramanuja. According 
to this definition a body is said to be that which may as a whole be 
held fast and prevented from falling by the volitional eflForts of a 
spirit"^. But an objection may still be raised against such a definition, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 


^ Sanra-vdda (MS.). 

® etaj-flvasye^dam iarfram ity-ddau ddheyatvam tasya ca iarfra-paddrikat- 
kadeie krtau anvyaydd vd taj-ftva’’m^fha~krti-prayukta-‘SVtya'‘cestd’-sdmdnyakam 
idam iti hodhah. Ibid, 

* jfva’-hrfre vrk^ddau Jhara-sarfre parvatadau ca sUkpnasya tat-tat’-krti-- 
prayukta-ce^t^-^vUesasya afigjkdrdn na iarira^vyavahdra-vi^ayatvd'-mpapaitijk. 
Ibid, 

* yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand dharayitum iakyatri tat tasya 

ianramitikfti-prayukta-sva-pratiyogika-patana’-pratibandhaka-saifiyoga-sdmdnya- 
vattvaTp sarfra-pada-pravrtti^nimittam. Ibid. 
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bodies of God {yasyWtma iartram). The souls have no weight and 
as such it is absurd to suppose that God prevents them from falling 
down, and in that way they are related to Him as bodies. The de- 
finition may therefore be modified to the extent that a body is that 
which is wholly held together in a contactual relation with a par- 
ticular spirit through its own volition^. But a further objection may 
also be raised against this modification, for the definition, even so 
modified, fails to include time and other entities which are all- 
pervasive. Now the contactual relation subsisting between two 
all-pervasive entities is held to be eternal and uncaused. So the 
contactual relation of God with time and the like cannot be held to 
be caused by the volition of God, and if this be held to be the 
connotation of the body, time, etc., cannot be regarded as the body 
of God. So a different definition has been given which states that 
a body is a substance which is wholly dependent upon and sub- 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency are to be under- 
stood in the sense of productivity of a special excellence. Now, in 
the present context the special excellence which is produced in the 
spirit is its determination either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman is regarded as cause, such causality can be understood 
only in relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and individual souls, and its evolution into the effect-stage 
as the manifold world is intelligible only through the transformation 
of the subtle matter-constituents in gross material forms and the 
spirits as endeavouring towards perfection through their deeds and 
rebirths. Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and souls, 
can be regarded neither as cause nor as effect. That it can be viewed 
as cause and effect is only because it is looked at in association with 
the causal or the effectuated states of matter and souls. The latter, 
therefore, are regarded as His body because they by their own states 
serve His purpose in reflecting Him as cause and effect. 

The definition, however, needs a further modification in so far 
as the determining relation of the body is such that there is never 
a time when such a relation did not subsist. The relation con- 
ceived in this way {aprtkak-siddha) is not something extraneous, 
but is a defining constituent of both the body and the soul, i.e. so 
long as either of them exists they must have that relation of the 

^ Patana-prattbandhakatvam parityajya krti-prayukta-sva^pratiyogika^saifi-^ 
yoga’-sdmdnyasya sanra’-pada^pravrUi-^nimittatva-svikdre^pi k^ati-virahdt, jSarfra-^ 
vada. 
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determiner and the determined {yavat sattvam asamhandhana- 
Tthayor eva'prthak sambandha-bhyupagamaty. Thus, even the em- 
ancipated souls are associated with bodies, and it is held that with 
death the body associated with the living soul is destroyed ; the so- 
called dead body is not the body with which the living soul was in 
association^. But it may again be objected that the soul also de- 
termines the actions and efforts of the body and being inseparably 
connected with it, the soul may also be called the body of the body 
according to the definition. To meet this objection the definition is 
further modified, and it is held that only such inseparable relation 
as determines the causality or effectness in association with the 
production of knowledge can be regarded as constituting the con- 
dition of a body. The whole idea is that a body, while inseparably 
connected with the soul, conditions its cognitive experiences, and 
this should be regarded as the defining characteristic of a body®. 
This definition of &anra is, of course, very different from the 
Nyaya definition of ‘‘body’’ {sanra) as the support (asraya) of 
effort {cestd)i senses {indriya)^ and enjoyment {bhogay. For in such 
a definition, since there may be movement in the furthest ex- 
tremities of the body which is not a direct support of the original 
volition of the soul, the definition of the notion of support has to be 
so far extended as to include these parts which are in association 
with that which was directly moved by the soul. Extending this 
principle of indirect associations, one might as well include the 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in that case the ex- 
traneous objects might also be regarded as body, which is impos- 
sible. The defence of the Naviyayikas would, of course, be by the 

^ Sarfra^vdda, p. 8 (MS.). 

* mrta-sanrasya jtva-sambandha’-rahitataydpi avasthdna^darsanena ydvaU 
sattvam asambandha-narhatva’^virahad iti cet na purva’-ianratayd\mthitasya 
dravyasya cetana-viyogd-nantara-ksane eva ndid-bhyupaganiena anupapattu 
virahdu Ibid. 

® tac-chesatvarri hi tan’-niuha-tisayd-dhayakatvam^ prakrte ca tan-’ni^thd'- 
tUayah kdryatva-kdrar:iatvd-nyatara-upo jndnd-vacchinnd-nuyogitdkd^prthak'^ 
siddhi-sambandhd-vacchinna-karyatva-kdrai^iatvd’-nyatard^vacchedakatvaTn sarlra 
pada^pravTtti-nimittam ityarthah. Ibid. 

Brahman as associated with subtle matter and spirits is the cause, and as 
associated with gross matter and the souls passing through diverse gross states 
may be regarded as effect. The subtle and the gross states of matter and spirits 
may thus be regarded as determining the causal and effect states of the Brahman. 
-^■suksma-^dd-acid-^visiua-brahmanati kdranatvdt sthula^cid-acid--t}m§tasya ca tasya 
kdryatvdt hrahma-nistha-kdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatard-vacchedakatvasya pra>- 
paficasdmdnye sattvdt. Ibid. 

* Ceste-ndriyd-^rthd-Irayab lanram. Nydya^sUtra^ i. i, ii» 
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introduction of the relation of inseparable coherence {samavaya) in 
which the parts of a body are connected together in a way different 
from any other object. But it has already been pointed out that the 
samavaya relation is not admitted by the Ramanujists. 

Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
through its body 2&pYakrti and the souls. Though a material cause, 
it is also the instrumental cause just as the individual souls are the 
efficient causes of their own experiences of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the latter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes. On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from His 
body, may be regarded as unchangeable. Thus, from these two 
points of view God may be regarded as the material and efficient 
cause and may also be regarded as the unchanging cause. 

Bhaskara and his followers hold that Brahman has two parts, a 
spirit part {cidamsd) and a material part [acidamsa), and that it 
transforms itself through its material part and undergoes the cycles 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes. Bhas- 
kara thinks that the conditions are a part of Brahman and that even 
in the time of dissolution they remain in subtle form and that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditions {upMhi)^ which 
could account for the limited appearance of Brahman as individual 
souls, are lost in Brahman. Venkata thinks that the explanation 
through the conception of upadhi is misleading. If the upadhi con- 
stitutes by mere conjunction, then since they are all conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upadhi be made on the analogy of space within a jug or a cup, 
where space remains continuous and it is by the movement of the 
conditioning jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no question of bondage or emancipation can arise. The 
conception of upadhi cannot be also on the analogy of the container 
and the contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con- 
tinuous and indivisible such a conception would be absurd. The 
upadhis themselves cannot be regarded as constitutive of individual 
souls, for they are material in their nature. Yadavaprakasa holds 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure universal being {sarva-tmakam 
sad-rupatn brahma) endowed with three distinct powers as con- 
sciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passes 
through the various phenomenal changes which are held up in it 
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and at the same time are one with it, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves. Venkata says that in- 
stead of explaining the world-creation from these makeshift points 
of view, it is better to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. It is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit as being phenomenal modi- 
fications of one pure being as Katyayana does^. For the scriptures 
definitely assert that God and the changeless Brahman are one and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the material cause of the world, nor can these trans- 
formations be regarded as creations of Brahman. If it is said that 
Brahman is both identical and different from its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. There is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though these are different and though in them 
His pure nature as such is not properly and equally evident. 
Venkata holds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
which Brahman is like an ocean of consciousness and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realization undergoes various ti'ansformations, a 
small portion of which he transforms into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Thus, Brahman transforms 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro- 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. It is not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to themselves. The case of incarnations {avatara) again 
corroborates this view, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the course of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes that this view is absolutely hollow. There 
may be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it is unthinkable that Brahman, who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involves for Him 
even the ‘slightest misery and pain. The misery of. even a single 
individual is sufficient evil and the total miseries of the whole 

livara-^vyakrta-pr^nair virdf-sindhur ivo*rmihhi}i 

yat pranTtya diva hhdti tasmai sad-^brahmar^e namdft. 

Katydyana-kdrikd, quoted in Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 298. 
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world of individual selves are intolerable in the extreme. Therefore, 
how can Brahman elect to shoulder all this misery of His own free 
choice without stultifying Himself? The case of incarnations is to 
be understood as that of actors on the stage. Further, this view con- 
tradicts the testimony of all scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of his school is free from all these objections, as the relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is neither one of absolute identity 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance and adjuncts. 
The defects in the adjuncts cannot affect the substance nor can the 
association between them be a source of pollution to Brahman, the 
substance, because association becomes so only when it is deter- 
mined by karma?-. 

On the theological side Venkata accepts all the principal re- 
ligious dogmas elaborated in the Pancaratrq works. God is, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete. His all-com- 
pleteness, however, does not mean that He has no desires. It only 
means that His desires or wishes are never frustrated and His wishes 
are under His own controP. What we call our virtue and sins also 
proceed through His pleasure and displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or discomfort. But the term “dis- 
pleasure’^ simply indicates that God has a particular attitude in 
which He may punish us or may not extend His favour. 

The scriptural injunctions are but the "commands of God. 
There is no separate instrumental as apurva or adrsta which stands 
between the performance of deeds and their fruition and which, 
while it persists when the deeds are over, brings about the effects 
of these actions. But God alone abides and He is either pleased or 
displeased by our actions and He arranges such fruits of actions as 
He thinks fit®. The scriptures only show which kinds of actions will 
be pleasing to God and which are against His commands. The ob- 
ject of the scriptural sacrifices is the worship of God, and all the 
different deities that are worshipped in these sacrifices are but the 
different names of God Himself. All morality and religion are thus 

^ asman-mate tu vUe§ana^gatd do^d na vUesyatri spfianti, atkya^bhedd-bhedd-- 
nanglkdrdtf akarma-vasya-samsargaja-do^dndm asambhavdcca, Tattva^muktd- 
kaldpaf p. 302. 

® apta-kdma^sahdas tavad liitur e^tavydd)hdvam icchd-rdhityam vd na brute 
. . . i^fam sarvam asya prdptam eva hhavatui tdtparyam grdhyam . . . sarva-^ 
kdrya’'Vi§aya~pratikatd’-nanyd-dMne^chdvdn iivarah^ jfvas tu na tathd. Ibid. 

p. 386. 

* tat’-tat-‘karmd^carana-‘pmifmte--hara’dmddhi'-tnse^aeva€idf^tam. Ibid, p.665. 
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reduced in this system to obedience to God's commands and the 
worship of Him. It is by God’s grace that one can attain emancipa- 
tion when there is an ultimate expansion of one’s intellect, and by 
continual realization of the infinite nature of God one remains 
plunged as it were in an ocean of bliss compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures are but sufferings^. It is not ultimately 
given to man to be virtuous or vicious by his own efforts, but God 
makes a man virtuous or vicious at His own pleasure or displeasure, 
and rewards or punishes accordingly; and, as has already been said, 
virtue and vice are not subjective characters of the person but only 
different attitudes of God as He is pleased or displeased. Whom- 
soever He wishes to raise up He makes perform good actions, and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit sinful 
actions. The final choice and adjudgment rests with Him, and man 
is only a tool in His hands. Man’s actions in themselves cannot 
guarantee anything to him merely as the fruits of those actions, but 
good or bad fruits are reaped in accordance with the pleasure or 
displeasure of God^. 


dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 

The readers who have followed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief philosophical opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school of thought were Sankara and his followers. In 
South India there were other religious opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas. Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas is a matter of common his- 
torical knowledge. Conversion from one faith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that local king or this or that 
religious teacher. Many volumes were written for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of Narayana, Visnu or Krsna to Siva and 
vice versa. Madhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Vaisnavas, but there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as more or less akin to the Sri Vaisnava thought. 

^ Tattva-mukta-kalapay pp. 663, 664. 

® sa evainmp bhutitp. gamayati, sa enam prltah pripati e^a eva sQdhu karma 
kSrayati tarp kppamy ajasram asubha^nityd-di’-bhik prarndfia^sataifi %§vara->pnti~ 
kopdbhydpt dharmd-dharma-phala-praptir avagamyate. Ibid, p, 670. 
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There were others, however, who strongly criticized the views of 
Madhva, and Mahacarya’s Parasarya-vijaya and Parakala Yati’s 
Vijayindra-parajaya may be cited as examples of polemical dis- 
cussions against the Madhvas. The Sri Vaisnavas also criticized 
the views of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa, and as examples of this 
the V edartha^samgraha of Ramanuja, or the Vaditraya-khandana 
of Venkata may be cited. But the chief opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school were Sankara and his followers. The Sata^dusam 
is a polemical work of that class in which Vehkatanatha tried his 
best to criticize the views of Sankara and his followers. The work is 
supposed to have consisted of one hundred polemical points of 
discussion as the name Sata-dusanl (century of refutations) itself 
shows. But the text, printed at the Sri Sudarsana Press, Coii- 
jeeveram, has only sixty-six refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
available to the present writer showed. This printed text contains a 
commentary on it by Mahacarya alias Ramanujadasa, pupil of 
Vadhula Srinivasa. But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re- 
futation, and the other two commentaries appear to be missing. 
The printed text has two further refutations — the sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth — which are published without commentary, and the 
editor, P. B. Anantacarya, says that the w^ork was completed with 
the sixty-sixth refutation {samaptd ca Saia-dusani). If the editor’s 
remark is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the word §ata 
in Sata-dusanl is intended to mean “many” and not “hundred.” 
It is, however, difficult to guess whether the remaining thirty-four 
refutations were actually written by Venkata and lost or whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutations now available. Many of 
these do not contain any new material and most of them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical or religious 
value, and so have been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the sixty-first refutation. The sixty-second refutation deals 
with the inappropriateness of the Sankara Vedanta in barring the 
Sudras from Brahma-knowledge. In the sixty-third, Venkata deals 
with the qualifications of persons entitled to study Vedanta 
{adhikari-viveka)^ in the sixty-fourth with the inappropriateness of 
the external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Sankara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of association with certain 
classes of ascetics, and in the sixty-sixth with the fact that Sankara’s 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Brahma-sutra. 
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First Objection. The view that Brahman is quality less cannot 
give any satisfactory account of how the word Brahman can rightly 
denote this qualityless entity. For if it is qualityless it cannot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primary sense or in any 
secondary sense of implication {laksand ) ; for if the former is not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since an implicative ex- 
tension of meaning can take place only when in any particular con- 
tent the primary meaning becomes impossible. We know also from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahman is often used in its 
primary meaning to denote the Great Being who is endowed with an 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are many 
texts in which an aspect of qualitylessness is also referred to cannot 
be pushed forward as an objection, for these can all be otherwise 
explained, and even if any doubt arises the opponent cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is qualityless. It is also not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true Brahman 
only by implication, for the scriptures declare the realization of the 
meaning ^the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in Ac^pponent’s view of Brahman, the word Brahman would 
be mMered meaningless. 

Second Objection. There cannot be any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara’s interpretation of the term as a 
qualityless something. Sankara says that Brahman is known in a 
general manner as the self in us all; the inquiry concerning 
Brahman is for knowing it in its specific nature, i.e. whether it is 
the body endowed with consciousness, the overlord, pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there are many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self-revelation of Brahman is 
beginningless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it. 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-revelation would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara’s intention. Thus, therefore, an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahman can- 
not deal with its own real pure nature. If, therefore, it is urged by 
the Sankarites that this inquiry does not concern the real nature of 
Brahman, but only a false appearance of Brahman {upahita- 
svarupa)y then the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of this false appearance and nothing would be gained by this 
false knowledge. Again, when Brahman is partless and self-re- 
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vealing, there cannot be any meaning in knowing it in a general 
manner or in a specific manner, for no such distinction can be made 
in it. It must be known in its entirety or not known at all; there 
cannot be any distinction of parts such that there may be scope for 
different grades of knowledge in it. All inquiry (jijnasa) however 
must imply that its object is known generally but that greater detail 
is sought; since Sankara’s unqualified homogeneous Brahman can- 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no such Brahman can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about which general or special knowledge is possible. The 
Sankarites cannot legitimately urge that a distinction of general and 
specific knowledge is possible in their view ; for it may be maintained 
that, though the Brahman may be known in a general manner, 
there is room for knowing it in its character as different from the 
illusory appearances, since if Brahman has no specific nature it is 
not possible to know it in a general manner (nirvisese samanya-ni^ 
sedhah). If it is urged that the knowledge of the world-appearance 
as false is the l^wledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif- 
ference bepwgen Vedanta and the nihilism of Nagarjuna. 

TMm Objection, Venkata here introduces the oft-repeated argu- 
mefifs in fevotlr of the doctrine of the theory of Jndna-karma^ 
samucc^uzs against the view of Sankara that a wise man has no 
dutj^^: 

^^*^Fourth Objection. Venkata here says that all errors and illusions 
do not vanish merely by the knowledge that all world-appearance is 
false. The performance of the scriptural duties is absolutely neces- 
sary even when the highest knowledge is attained. This is well 
illustrated in the ordinary experience of a jaundiced person where 
the illusion of yellow is not removed merely by the knowledge of its 
falsity but by taking medicines which overcome the jaundice. 
Ultimate salvation can be obtained only by worshipping and adoring 
God the supreme Lord and not by a mere revelation of any philo- 
sophical wisdom. It is impossible to attain the final emancipation 
merely by listening to the unity texts, for had it been so then 
Sankara himself must have attained it. If he did so, he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would not have been in a position to 
explain his view to his pupils. The view that the grasping of the 
meaning of the unity texts is an immediate perception is also un- 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows that scriptural know- 
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ledge i^erbal knowledge and as such cannot be regarded as im- 
mediMe and direct perception. 

Fifth Objection. Sankara’s reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things with self be 
attained yet the illusion of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. To this Venkata asks that if 
avidya be destroyed through right knowledge, how can the world- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the avidya be 
destroyed the root-impressions (vasand) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the vasand be regarded as possessing true 
existence then the theory of monism fails. If vdsana is regarded as 
forming part of Brahman, then the Brahman itself would be con- 
taminated by association with it. If vasand is, however, regarded 
as a product of avidya^ then it should be destroyed with the de- 
struction of avidyd. Again, if the vdsand persists even after the 
destruction of avidyd^ how is it to be destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed of itself, then the avidyd as well be destroyed of 
itself. Thus there is no reason why the vdsand and its product, the 
world-appearance, should persist after the destruction of avidyd 
and the realization of Brahma-knowledge. 

Seventh Objection. Sankara and his followers say that the utter- 
- ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chastened by the acquire- 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in- 
structions. That the hearing of the unity texts produces the im- 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self as Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is no other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realiza- 
tion of the purport of the unity texts be admitted as a case of direct 
perception through the instrumentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure knowledge 
of Brahpian could be realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to direct perception, for they also must be regarded as the only 
causes of the manifestation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how is the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced from a collocation of causes which can never produce 
it? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as the revelation of one individuated consciousness which is identical 
with all knowledge of all times or of all persons, and therefore the 
words which may lead to any such knowledge cannot be regarded 
as producing any such immediate realization {dparoksya). If it is 
held that there is no other cause leading to the realization of pure 
consciousness apart from what leads to the apprehension of the 
specific forms of such consciousness, then the same is true of all 
means of knowledge, and as such it would be true of inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts. It is not possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases as “You are the tenth,” if 
the person addressed had already perceived that he was the tenth, 
then the understanding of the meaning of such a phrase would only 
mean a mere repetition of all that was understood by such a per- 
ception; if, however, such a person did not perceive the fact of his 
being the tenth person, then the communication of this fact was 
done by the verbal expression and this so far cannot be regarded as 
direct, immediate or perceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that though the object of knowledge may remain the same, yet the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communication. Thus, the same object may be realized perceptually 
in some part and non-perceptually in another part. Again, though 
Brahman is admittedly realized in direct perception, yet at the time 
of its first apprehension from such verbal phrases as “ Thou art he” 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment a realization is 
ushered in which is immediate and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why should the second be 
so? Again, the position taken by Sankara is that since disappearance 
of the falsity of world-appearance cannot be explained otherwise, 
the communication imparted by the understanding of the unity 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; for falsehood is re- 
moved by the direct and immediate realization of the real. But the 
world is not false; if it is regarded as false because it is knowable, 
then Brahman, being knowable, would also be false. Again, if the 
world-appearance be regarded as false, there is no meaning in 
saying that such an appearance is destroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the world-appearance is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it may be pointed -out that a false knowledge may cease 
naturally with the change of one’s mental state, just as the illusion 
of false silver may cease in deep dreamless sleep, or it may be re- 
moved by inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is no 
necessary implication that false knowledge must be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it is held that the 
cessation of the world-appearance means the destruction of its 
cause, then the reply is that no direct realization of reality is pos- 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means. So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appearance of two moons. Thus it is meaningless to suppose 
that it is only by direct and immediate perception that the falsity 
of the world-appearance would cease. If the removal of the falsity 
of world-appearance simply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
contradictory to it, then that can be done even by indirect know- 
ledge, just as the false perception of two moons may be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the world not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
but verbal knowledge cannot be regarded as leading to immediate 
perception; even if it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it, just as in the case of visual perception, atten- 
tion, mental alertness, and other physical conditions are regarded 
as accessory factors. Thus, mere verbal knowledge by itself cannot 
bring about immediate realization. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by non-perceptual 
knowledge, for it is well known that the notion of one continuous 
flame of a lamp is negated by the consideration that there cannot 
be a continuous flame and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different flames coming in succession. Thus, even if the 
realization of the purport of unity texts be regarded as a case of 
direct perception, there is no guarantee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Tenth Objection, In refuting the reality of pure contentless 
consciousness, Venkata toges that even if such a thing existed it 
could not manifest by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded as formless; since if it demonstrated 
the falsity of all content, such content would be a constituent part 
of it. If its reality were demonstrated by other cognitions, then it 
was obviously not self-luminous. Then, again, it may be asked, to 
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whom does this pure consciousness manifest itself? The reply of 
the Sahkarites is that it does not reveal itself to this or that person 
but its very existence is its realization. But such a reply would be 
far from what is normally understood by the term manifestation, 
for a manifestation must be for some person. The chief objection 
against the existence of a contentless consciousness is that no such 
thing can be experienced by us and therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of illuminating the content imposed upon 
it cannot also be admitted. The illustration of bliss in the deep 
dreamless sleep is of no use; for if in that state the pure contentless 
consciousness was experienced as bliss, that could not be in the 
form of a subjective experience of bliss, as it could not be called 
contentless. A later experience after rising from sleep could not 
communicate to the perceiver that he was experiencing contentless 
consciousness for a long period, as there is no recognition of it and 
the fact of recognition would be irreconcilable to its so-called 
contentless character. 

Eleventh Objection. In attempting to refute the existence of in- 
determinate knowledge (nirvikalpa) Venkata says that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a determinate object {nirvikaU 
pakam api savisesa^visayakameva). Even at the very first moment of 
sense-contact it is the object as a whole with its manifold qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it is such an object that is elabor- 
ated later on in conceptual forms. The special feature of the wim- 
kalpa stage is that in this stage of cognition no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, however, 
the determinate characters did not in reality form the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
later stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could never develop into 
the savikalpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
but these characters assume the determinate form when in the later 
moments oth^slmilar characters are remembered. Thus a pure 
indetermipafe entity can never be the object of perception, 

\ Tjp^h Objection. The contention of the Sankarite is that per- 
ception is directly concerned with pure being, and it is through 
nescience that the diverse forms are later on associated with it, and 
through such association they also seemingly appear as being 
directly perceived. Venkata says that both being and its characters 
are simultaneously perceived by our senses, for they form part of 
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the same object that determines our knowledge. Even universals 
can be the objects of our direct knowledge: it is only when these 
universals are distinguished from one another at a later moment 
that a separate mental operation involving its diverse functions 
becomes necessary. Again, if perception only referred to inde- 
terminate being, how then can the experience of the diverse objects 
and their relative differentiation be explained? 

Thirteenth Objection, In refuting the view of the Sankara 
school that the apprehension of “difference’’ either as a category or 
as a character is false, Venkata says that the experience of “dif- 
ference ” is universal and as such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
argued “absence of difference” is itself different from “difference” 
and thus proves the existence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
“difference” would end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
are relative, and if there is no difference, there is no identity. 
Venkata urges that a thing is identical with itself and different from 
others, and in this way both identity and difference have to be 

Objection, The Sahkarites say that the world- 
appearance, being cognizable, is false like the conch-shell-silver. 
But what is meant by the assertion that the world is false ? It cannot 
be chimerical like the hare’s horn, for that would be contrary to our 
experience and the Sahkarite would not himself admit it. It cannot 
mean that the world is something which is different from both 
being and non-being, for no such entity is admitted by us. It can- 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated even 
where it seems to be real (pratipanno-padhau nisedha-'pratiyogitvam)^ 
for if this negation cannot further be negated, then it must be either 
of the nature of Brahman and therefore false as world-appearance 
or different from it. The first alternative is admitted by us in the 
sense that the world is a part of Brahman. If the world-appearance 
can be negated and it is at the same time admitted to be identical 
with Brahman, then the negation would apply to Brahman itself. 
If the second alternative is taken, then since its existence is implied 
as a condition or explication of the negation, it itself cannot be 
denied. It cannot also be said that falsity means the appearance of 
the world in an entity where it does not exist {sva-tyanta^bhava- 
samdna-‘dhikaranatayd pratiyamdnatvam)^ for such a falsity of the 
world as not existing where it appears cannot be understood by 
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perception, and if there is no perception for its ground no inference 
is also possible. If all perception is to be regarded as false, all in- 
ference would be impossible. It is said that world-appearance is 
false because it is different from the ultimate reality, the Brahman. 
Venkata, in answer to this, says that he admits the world to be dif- 
ferent from the Brahman though it has no existence independent 
and separable from it. Still, if it is argued that the world is false 
because it is different from reality, the reply is that there may be 
different realities. If it is held that since Brahman alone is real, its 
negation would necessarily be false, then the reply is that if 
Brahman is real its negation is also real. The being or reality that 
is attributed by Venkata to the world is that it is amenable to proof 
(pramanika). Truth is defined by Ramanuja as that which is 
capable of being dealt with pragmatically {vyavahara-yogyatd 
sattvam)y and the falsity of the assertion that the world is false is 
understood by the actual perception of the reality of the world. 
Again, the falsity of the world cannot be attempted to be proved by 
logical proof, for these fall within the world and would therefore be 
themselves false. Again, it may be said that Brahman is also in some 
sense knowable and so also is the world; it may be admitted for 
argument’s sake that Brahman is not knowable in an ultimate sense 
{pdra 7 ndrthika)y so the world also is not knowable in an ultimate 
sense ; for, if it were, the Sahkarite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sahkarite argue that the world is false because it is 
knowable, for in that case Brahman would also be false? 

Sixteenth Objection. Again, it may be argued that the objects of 
the world are false because, though being remains the same, its 
content always varies. Thus we may say a jug exists, a cloth exists, 
but though these so-called existents change, “being” alone re- 
mains unchanged. Therefore the changeable entities are false and 
the unchangeable alone is real. Now it may be asked : what is the 
meaning of this change? It cannot mean any difference of identity, 
for in that case Brahman being different from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however. Brahman be regarded as identical 
with the false world. Brahman itself would be false, or the world- 
appearance would be real being identical with the real Brahman. 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter- 
mining falsehood ; the conch-shell-silver is not false because it does 
not exist elsewhere. Brahman itself is changeable in the sense that 
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it does not exist as unreal or as an entity which is neither being nor 
non-being. Change cannot here legitimately be used in the sense 
of destruction, for, even when the illusion of conch-shell-silver is 
discovered, no one says that the conch-shell-silver is destroyed 
{badha-vinasayor viviktatayaVva vyutpatteh). Destruction (vindsa) 
is the dissolution of an entity, whereas vadha or contradiction is 
the negation of what was perceived. In such phrases as ‘‘a jug 
exists” or '‘a cloth exists,” the existence qualifies jug and cloth, 
but jug and cloth do not qualify existence. Again, though Brahman 
abides everywhere, it does not cause in us the cognition “jug 
exists” or “cloth exists.” Again, temporal variation in existence 
depends upon the cause of such existence, but it cannot render the 
existence of anything false. If non-illumination at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of falsehood, then Brahman also 
is false for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If it is held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revelation 
remains somehow hidden until emancipation is attained, then it 
may be said with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way. Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its uncontradicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlessness that is the 
cause of the eternity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
with determining the nature of existence. Since the ordinary 
things, such as a jug or a cloth, appear as existent at some time, 
they are manifestations of the self-illumination and therefore real. 

An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it may 
be said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
does not chaise. Brahman is false, for it is without any continuity 
with anythja^g^se, and is different from everything else. 

Semmemth Objection. The Sankarites hold that since it is im- 
to explain the existence of any relation (whatever may be 
Its nature) between the perceiver and the perceived, the perceived 
entity or the content of knowledge has to be admitted as false. In 
reply to this Venkata says that the falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced as a necessary implication {arthdpatti), for the establish- 
ment of a relation between the perceiver and the perceived is 
possible not by denying the latter but by affirming it. If, however, 
it is said that since the relation between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived can be logically proved chimerical, the necessary deduction 
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is that the perceived entity is false. To this the reply is that the 
falsity of the relation does not prove the falsity of the relata; the 
relation between a hare and a horn may be non-existent, but that 
will not indicate that both the hare and the horn are themselves 
non-existent. Following that argument, the perceiver might just 
as well be declared as false. If, however, it is contended that the 
perceiver, being self-luminous, is self-evident and cannot there- 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that even if, in the absence 
of the act of perceiving, the perceiver may be regarded as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perceived to have 
the same status even when the perceiver is denied? If, however, 
it is said that the cognition of objects cannot be admitted to be self- 
established in the same way as the objects themselves, it may be 
asked if consciousness is ever perceived to be self-revealed. If it is 
said that the self-revealing character of consciousness can be esta- 
blished by inference, then by a counter-contention it may be held 
that the self-revealing character of the universe can also be proved 
by a suitable inference. It may again be questioned whether, if the 
Sahkarite wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference, its objectivity can be denied, and thus the original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fail. 

The Sahkarite may indeed contend that the followers of Rama- 
nuja also admit that the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the perceiver. The reply to 
such a contention is that the followers of Ramanuja admit the ex- 
istence of self-consciousness by which the perceiver himself is re- 
garded as cognized. If this self-consciousness is regarded as false, 
then the self-luminous self would, also be false ; and if this self- 
consciousness be admitted as real, then the relation between them 
is real. If the self-revealing consciousness be regarded as im- 
possible of perception and yet real, then on the same analogy the 
world may as well be regarded as real though unperceived. 

The objection that the known is regarded as false, since it is 
difficult logically to conceive the nature of the relation subsisting 
between the knower and the known, is untenable, for merely on 
account of the difficulty of conceiving the logical nature of the 
relation one cannot deny the reality of the related entity which is 
incontestably given in experience. Therefore the relation has some- 
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how to be admitted. If relation is admitted to be real because it is 
experienced, then the world is also real because it is also experienced. 
If the world is false because it is inexplicable, then falsity itself 
would be false because it is inexplicable. 

The objection that there can be no relation between the past 
and the future is groundless, for the veiy fact that two things exist 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re- 
lated, e.g. the hare and the horn. If, however, it is said that it may 
be true that things which exist in the present time are not necessarily 
related, yet there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so also there are certain things in the present which are related with 
certain other things in the past and the future. It is no doubt true 
that the relation of contact is not possible between things of the 
present and the future, but that does not affect our case, for certain 
relations exist between entities at present, and certain other rela- 
tions exist between entities in the present and the future. What re- 
lations exist in the present, past and future have to be learnt by 
experience. If spatial contiguity be a special feature of entities at 
present, temporal contiguity would hold between entities in pre- 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
contiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
relation. Relations are to be admitted just as they are given by ex- 
perience, and are indefinable and unique in their specific nature. 
Any attempt to explain them through mediation would end in a 
conflict with experience. If an attempt is made to refute all rela- 
tions as such on the ground that relations would imply further re- 
lations and thus involve a vicious infinite, the reply is that the 
attempt to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
according to the opponent’s own supposition stands cancelled. 
A relation stands by itself and does not depend on other relations 
for its existence. 

Eighteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sankarites that 
self-luminous Brahman cannot have as an object of illumination 
anything that is external to it, Venkata argues that if nescience be 
itself inherent in Brahman from beginningless time, then there 
would be no way for Brahman to extricate itself from its clutches 
and emancipation would be impossible. Then the question may be 
asked, whether the avidya is different from Brahman or not. If it 
be different, then the monism of the Sankara philosophy breaks 
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down; if it be non-different, then also on the one hand Brahman 
could not free itself from it and on the other hand there could be no 
evolution of the azddya which has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the various forms of egoism, passions, etc. If this 
avidya be regarded as false and therefore incapable of binding the 
free nature of Brahman, the objection may still be urged that, if 
this falsehood covers the nature of Brahman, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its de- 
struction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
avidya stands as an independent entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then it would be difficult to conceive how the existence 
of a real entity can be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja’s view, however, knowledge is a quality or a character- 
istic of Brahman by which other things are known by it; experience 
also shows that a knower reveals the objects by his knowledge, and 
thus knowledge is a characteristic quality of the knower by which 
the obj^s are known. 

Objection, In refuting the view of Sankara that 
ignorance or avidya rests in Brahman, Venkata tries to clarify the 
concept of ajndna. He says that ajndna here cannot mean the 
absolute negation of the capacity of being the knower; for this 
capacity, being the essence of Brahman, cannot be absent. It 
{ajndna) cannot also mean the ignorance that precedes the rise 
of any cognition, for the Sahkarites do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a characteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular knowledge, for the Brahman-con- 
sciousness is the only consciousness admitted by the Sahkarites. 
This ajndna cannot also be regarded as the absence of knowledge, 
since it is admitted to be a positive entity. The ajndna which 
can be removed by knowledge must belong to the same knower 
who has the knowledge and must refer to the specific object 
regarding which there was absence of knowledge. Now since 
Brahman is not admitted by the Sahkarites to be knower, it is im- 
possible that any ajndna could be associated with it. The view that 
is held by the members of the Ramanuja school is that the indi- 
vidual knowers possess ignorance in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real nature as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
associate themselves with their bodies, their senses, their passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen to discover their 
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folly, their ignorance is removed. It is only in this way that it can 
be said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im- 
possible in the case of Brahman conceived as pure consciousness. 
According to the view of Ramanuja’s school, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient; it is the false prejudice and 
passions that cover up this omniscience whereby they appear as 
ordinary knowers who can know things only under specific con- 
ditionSy^ 

T/^ntieth Objection, Venkata, in refuting the definition of 
5j6mediate intuition (anubhuti) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness (avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam)^ 
as given by Citsukhacarya in his Tattva-pradipika, raises certain 
objections against it as follows. It is urged by the Sankarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itself an object of further cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object like other objects, e.g. a jug. If by the words 
‘‘immediate intuition” it is meant that at the time of its operation 
it is self-expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is also admitted by Ramanuja. Further- 
more, this intuition at the time of its self-revelation involves with 
it the revelation of the self of the knower as well. Therefore, so far 
as this meaning of intuition is concerned, the denial of self- 
revelation is out of place. 

The words “immediate intuition” (anubhuti) are supposed to 
have another meaning, viz. that the intuition is not individuated in 
separate individual cognitions as limited by time, space or indi- 
vidual laws. But such an intuition is never experienced, for not 
only do we infer certain cognitions as having taken place in certain 
persons or being absent in them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as “I know it,” 
“I knew it” and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem- 
porally limited. It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
reveals Brahman or anything else; if it reveals Brahman, then it 
certainly has an object. If it is supposed that in doing so it simply 
reveals that which has already been self-expressed, even then it will 
be expressive of something though that something stood already 
expressed. This would involve a contradiction between the two 
terms of the thesis avedyatve sati aparoksa^-vyavakara’-yogyatvantf 
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for, following the arguments given above, though the Brahman 
may be regarded as immediate, yet it has been shown to be capable 
of being made an object of intuition. If on the other alternative this 
intuition expresses something else than Brahman, that would bring 
the opponent to a conclusion not intended by him and contra- 
dictory as well. 

Just as one may say that one knows a jug or a cloth or an orange, 
so one may say that one knows another man’s awareness or one’s own. 
In this way an awareness can be the object of another awareness 
just as another object. Again, if one cannot be aware of another 
man’s awareness, the use of language for mental understanding 
should cease. 

If the immediate intuition itself cannot be made an object of 
awareness, that would mean that it is not known at all and conse- 
quently its existence would be chimerical. It cannot be urged that 
chimerical entities are not perceivable because they are chimerical, 
but entities do not become chimerical because they cannot be per- 
ceived, for the concomitance in the former proposition is not con- 
ditional. The Sahkarites would not hold that all entities other than 
immediate intuition are chimerical. It may also be held that chi- 
merical entities are not immediate intuition because they are chi- 
merical; but in that case it may also be held that these objects (e.g. 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of their specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emphasized here is that 
the ordinary objects are other than immediate intuition, not be- 
cause they can be known but because of their specific characters. 
The reason that an entity cannot be called immediate intuition if it 
can be known is entirely faulty^. 

If, again, Brahman is manifest as only immediate intuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor philosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the nature of Brahman. 

Twenty-first Objection, The Sankarites deny the production of 
individual cognitions. In their view all the various forms of so- 
called cognitions arise through the association of various modes of 
avidya with the self-luminous pure consciousness. In refuting this 
view Venkata urges that the fact that various cognitions arise in 
time is testified by universal experience. If the pure consciousness 
be always present and if individual cognitions are denied, then all 

^ Sata-dU§anl, il. 78. 
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objects ought to be manifested simultaneously. If, however, it is 
ascertained that though the pure consciousness is always present 
yet the rise of various cognitions is conditioned by other collocating 
causal circumstances, the reply is that such an infinite number of 
causal conditions conditioning the pure consciousness would be 
against the dictum of the Sankarites themselves, for this would be 
in conflict with their uncompromising monism. Now if, again, it is 
held that the cognitive forms do really modify the nature of pure 
consciousness, then the pure consciousness becomes changeable, 
which is against the thesis of Sankara. If it is held that the forms 
are imposed on pure consciousness as it is and by such impositions 
the specific objects are in their turn illuminated by consciousness, 
then the position is that in order that an object may be illuminated 
such illumination must be mediated by a false imposition on the 
nature of pure consciousness. If the direct illumination of objects 
is impossible, then another imposition might be necessary to 
mediate the other false impositions on the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, and that might require another, and this would result in a 
vicious infinite. If the imposition is not false, then the conscious- 
ness becomes changeable and the old objection would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are illuminated independent 
of any collocating circumstances and independent of any specific 
contribution from the nature of the pure consciousness, then all 
objects (since they are all related to pure consciousness) might 
simultaneously be revealing. If, again, all cognitions are but false 
impositions on the nature of pure consciousness, then at the time 
of an illusory imposition of a particular cognition, say, a jug, no- 
thing else would exist, and this would bring about nihilism. It may 
also be asked, if the Sankarite is prepared to deny the world on 
account of the impossibility of any relation subsisting between it 
and the perceiver, how^ can he launch himself into an attempt to 
explain the relation of such a world with Brahman? 

On the other hand, the experience of us all testifies to the fact 
that we are aware of cognitions coming into being, staying, passing 
away, and having passed and gone from us; except in the case of 
perceptual experience, there is no difficulty in being aware of past 
and future events ; so the objection that the present awareness can- 
not be related to past and future events is invalid. The objection 
that there cannot be awareness of past or future entities because 
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they are not existing now is invalid, for past and future entities also 
exist in their own specific temporal relations. Validity of awareness 
consists in the absence of contradiction and not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for otherwise an il- 
lusory perception of the present moment would have to be con- 
sidered as valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware- 
ness that was not there but which comes into being both by direct 
and immediate acquaintance and by inference, the view of the 
Saiikarites denying the origination of individual awareness is in- 
valid. In the view of Ramanuja, knowledge is no doubt admitted 
to be eternal; yet this knowdedge is also admitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessation 
would be possible under the influence of specific collocative cir- 
cumstances. Again, the objection that since pure consciousness is 
beginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for the Sankarites 
admit avidya also as beginningless and yet changeable. It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-called contentless 
consciousness is never given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreande^ sleep or in a swoon is related to the perceiver and 
Xh.tT^e0mot absolutely contentless. 

^^^^^^nty-second Objection, It is urged by the Sankarites that the 
„ptlre consciousness is unchanging because it is not produced. If, 
however, the word unchanging means that it never ceases to exist, 
it may be pointed out that the Sankarites admit ajndna to be un- 
produced and yet liable to destruction. Thus there is no reason why 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because it is not pro- 
duced. If it is urged that the destruction of avidya is itself false, 
then it may be pointed out with the same force that the destruction 
of all things is false. Moreover, since the Sankarites do not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by them that an entity 
which is unproduced is not changeable falls to the ground. The dif- 
ference betv/een Sankara’s conception of Brahman and that of 
Ramanuja is that according to the former Brahman is absolutely 
unchangeable and characterless, and according to the latter the 
Brahman is the absolute, containing within it the world and the 
individual beings and all the changes involved in them. It is un- 
changeable only in so far as all the dynamical change rises from 
within and there is nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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is, the absolute, though changeable within it, is absolutely self- 
contained and self-sustained, and is entirely unaffected by anything 
outside it. 

Twefity-third Objection. The Sahkarites urge that since con- 
sciousness is unproduced it cannot be many, for whatever is many 
is produced, e.g. the jug. If it is a pure consciousness which appears 
as many through the conditioning factors of avidya, it may be 
asked in this connection whether, if the pure consciousness cannot 
be differentiated from anything else, it may as well be one with the 
body also, which is contrary to Sankara’s thesis. If, however, it is 
replied that the so-called difference between the body and the pure 
consciousness is only a false diflFerence, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate against the changeless character 
of Brahman as held by the Sahkarites. Again, if the real difference 
between the body and the pure consciousness be denied, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it is that things 
which in reality differ are produced (e.g. the jug); but according to 
the Sahkarites jug, etc., are also not different from Brahman, and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in support. 
Moreover, since the avidya is unproduced, it follows that according 
to the maxim of the Sahkarites it would not be different from 
Brahman which, however, the Sahkarites would undoubtedly be 
slow to accept. It cannot also be held that an awareness docs not 
differ from another awareness on the supposition that different 
awarenesses are but seeming forms imposed upon the same con- 
sciousness, for so long as we speak of difference we speak only of 
apparent difference and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it cannot be said that they 
are not different. Again, it is urged that the same moon appears as 
many through wavy water, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, though these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy is false. The image-moon is not identical with the moon, 
so the appearances are not identical with awareness. If it is said 
that all image-moons are false, then on the same analogy all aware- 
nesses may be false and then if only one consciousness be true as a 
ground of all av/arenesses then all awarenesses may be said to be 
equally true or equally false. Again, as to the view that' the prin- 
ciple of consciousness as such does not differ from individual 
cognitions, such a position is untenable, because the Ramanujists 
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do not admit the existence of an abstract principle of consciousness ; 
with them all cognitions are specific and individual. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that according to the Ramanujists 
consciousness exists in the individuals as eternal qualities, i.e. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum- 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Objection, In objecting to the unqualified cha- 
racter of pure consciousness Venkata says that to be unqualified is 
also a qualification. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualifications ought to be deemed as objection- 
able as the positive ones. Again, Brahman is admitted by the 
Sahkarites to be absolute and unchangeable, and these are quali- 
fications. If it is replied that these qualifications are also false, then 
their opposite qualifications would hold good, viz. Brahman would 
be admitted as changeable. Again, it may be asked how this un- 
qualified character of Brahman is established. If it is not esta- 
blished by reason, the assumption is invalid; if it is established by 
reason, then that reason must exist in Brahman and it will be quali- 
fied by it (the reason). 

Twenty-fifth Objection, Venkata denies the assumption of the 
Sankarites that consciousness is the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground that if whatever reveals it to itself or whatever 
stands self-revealed is to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self, for these are self-revealed. 
Venkata further urges that the revelation of knowledge is not abso- 
lutely unconditional because revelation is made to the perceiver’s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is conditioned by the self. It may also be pointed out that the re- 
velation of knowledge is not made to itself but to the self on one 
hand and to the objects on the other in the sense that they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is testified by universal ex- 
perience that consciousness is different from the self. It may also 
be asked whether, if consciousness be identical with the self, this 
consciousness is unchangeable or changeable. Would later recog- 
nition be impossible? In the former alternative it may further be 
asked whether this unchanging consciousness has any support or 
not; if not, how can it stand unsupported? If it has a support, then 
that support may well be taken as the knower, as is done by the 
Ramanujists. It may also be pointed out here that knowledge being 
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a character or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz. the self) 
which possesses that character. 

Twenty-sixth Objection, The Sahkarites assert that the self is 
pure consciousness. Therefore the perception of self as ‘‘F’ is 
false, and therefore this notion of ‘T ’’ is obsolete both in dreamless 
sleep and emancipation. To this Vehkata^s reply is that if the notion 
of is obsolete in dreamless sleep, then the continuity of self- 
consciousness is impossible. It is no doubt true that in dreamless 
sleep the notion of the self as ‘T” is not then manifestly ex- 
perienced, but it is not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continuity of the self as “F’ is necessarily implied in the fact 
that it is experienced both before the dreamless sleep and after it. 
Since it is manifestly experienced both before and after the dream- 
less sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of the sleep. And 
this self-consciousness itself refers to the past and the present as 
a continuity. If this ego-notion was annihilated during the dream- 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
(madhye cd^haina-rtha-bhdve samkdra-dhdrd-hhdvdty pratisandhand- 
bhdva-prasahgas ca). It is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
knower neither ignorance nor knowledge can exist. It cannot also 
be said that the continuity of experience is transmitted to pure 
consciousness or avidya during the dreamless sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repository of experiences, and if avidya 
is the repository it would be the knower, which is impossible; and 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
associated with avidya cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the ego-notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising from sleep who feels ‘T slept happily so long'’ indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notion was also experienced during 
the sleep. Even the experience referring to the state in dreamless 
sleep as ‘T slept so soundly that I even did not know myself” also 
indicates that the self was experienced at that time as being ignorant 
of its specific bodily and other spatial and temporal relations. It 
cannot be contended that the entity denoted by the ego-notion 
cannot abide even in emancipation, for if there was no entity in 
emancipation no one would attempt to attain to this stage. The 
existence of pure qualityless consciousness at the time.of emancipa- 
tion would mean the annihilation of the self, and no one would ever 
be interested in his own self-destruction. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the ego-notion is not a real entity, then the view (often 
put forward by the Sahkarites) that the entity denoted by the ego- 
notion is often falsely identified with the body or the senses would 
be meaningless. If the illusion be due to a false imposition of 
false appearances, such as the body or the senses, on the pure con- 
sciousness, then that cannot be called the delusion of the ego- 
entity as the body and the senses. It cannot also be said that in the 
experience of the self as ‘‘I” there are two parts, the pure con- 
sciousness which is eternal and real and the egohood which is a 
mere false appearance. For if it is so in the ego-experience it might 
also be so in other experiences as objectivity as this or that. More- 
over, if this is so, what is there to distinguish the specific experience 
as subjectivity from the experience as objectivity? What is it that 
constitutes the special feature of subjectivity? Thus it may be con- 
fidently stated that the ego-entity is the real nature of the self. 

Twenty-seventh Objection. It is urged by the Sahkarites that the 
notion of the self as the knower is false because the ultimate reality, 
being the self-luminous Brahman, is absolutely unchangeable. The 
attribution of the characteristic of being a knower would be incom- 
patible with this nature. To this it may be replied that if the fact 
of being a knower is regarded as a changeable character, then being 
or self-luminosity would also be a character, and chey also would be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowledge 
does not in any way affect the unchangeable nature of the self, for 
the self is not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 

Twenty-eighth Objection. It is well known that the Sankarites 
conceive of pure consciousness which is regarded as the witness 
{saksin), as it were, of all appearances and forms that are presented 
to it, and it is through its function as such a witness that these are 
revealed. It is through this ^afof-consciousness that the continuity 
of consciousness is maintained, and during dreamless sleep the 
blissfulness that is experienced is also made apparent to this saksi- 
consciousness. The Ramanujists deny this ^^A^f-consciousness be- 
cause it is unnecessary for them ; its purpose is served by the func- 
tions of a knower whose consciousness is regarded as continuous in 
the waking state, in dreams, and also in dreamless sleep. Venkata 
urges that the manifestation of blissfulness which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the very nature of pure consciousness 
as self-revealed. It may also be pointed out that the sensuous 
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pleasures cannot be manifested during dreamless sleep ; if this is so, 
why should a ^^fof-consciousness be admitted for explaining the 
experience of blissfulness during dreamless sleep? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower, the conception of saksin is not 
the same as that of a knower. It cannot also be a mere revelation ; 
for if it be a revelation of itself as Brahman, then the mediation of 
the function of ^^fez-consciousness is unnecessary, and if it be of 
avidya, then through its association Brahman would be false. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the ^afef-consciousness is one 
with the nature of Brahman, and yet that partakes of the nature of 
avidya; for it cannot both be identical with Brahman and the avidyd. 
If the functioning of the ^afez-consciousness be false, a number of 
other sdksins is to be admitted, leading to a vicious infinite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try to conceive of the ^^fez-consciousness, 
one fails to reconcile it either with reason or with experience. 

Twenty-ninth and thirtieth Objections, Venkata urges that the 
Sankarites are wrong in asserting that scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to perceptual experience. As a matter of fact, 
scriptural knowledge is not possible without perceptual experience. 
Therefore scriptures are to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict with the testimony of perceptual know- 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to us the reality of 
the many around us, the scriptural interpretation that would try 
to convince us of their falsity is certainly invalid. The Sankarites 
further urge and adduce many false illustrations to prove the pos- 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e.g. the 
fear that arises from the perception of false snakes, representations 
of things that are made by letters, and the combinations of letters 
which are combinations of lines). But Venkata’s reply to it is that 
in all those cases where falsehood is supposed to lead us to truth it 
is not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
knowledge to another. It is because the lines stand as true symbols 
for certain things that they are represented by them, and it is not 
possible to adduce any illustration in which falsehood may be sup- 
posed to lead us to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are false (in the 
ultimate sense) as Saiikarites would say, it would be impossiWe for 
them to lead us to the true Brahma-knowledge. 

Thirty-first Objection, The view of the Sankarites that the 
emancipation may be attained by right knowledge even in this life 
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before death, called by them Jlvanmukti or emancipation in life, is 
denied by the Ramanujists, who hold that emancipation cannot be 
attained by right knowledge but by right actions and right feelings 
associated with right knowledge, and consequently emancipation 
is the result. Real separation of the association of the worldly 
things from the self can only come about after the body ceases to 
exist. Venkata points out that, so long as the body remains, per- 
ception of the ultimate truth as one is impossible, for such a person 
is bound to be aware of the existence of the body and its manifold 
relations. If it be said that though the body persists yet it may be 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, then that would 
amount to one’s being without any body and the distinction of 
emancipation in life and emancipation in death would be im- 
possible. 

Thirty-second Objection, The Sahkarites assert that ajnana or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as it 
is revealed as such by perception, inference and scriptural testi- 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, says that if ajnana be regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be so if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negation must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been known, for other- 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Sahkarites are sup- 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers are two independent entities such that the experience 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily imply that the 
content should be known. Therefore it is wrong to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. To this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, where the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of all contents of knowledge the presence of any content 
necessarily contradicts it. So the experience that “ I do not know 
anything” would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the experience and the negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
always grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of the supposed perception of ajnana during 
dreamless sleep the experience of ajnana may be supposed to be 
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known by inference, and in cases of such perception as am 
ignorant/’ “I do not know myself or anything else/’ there is ob- 
viously perceptual experience of ajmna. It is, therefore, impossible 
that “I” should perceive and be at the same time ignorant. 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex- 
perience of a negation necessarily must refer to a locus, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a universal negation which is devoid 
of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the perception of 
ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positive 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the above contro- 
versy would not apply to it. 

To this the reply is that the admission of a positive category 
called ajmna which is directly experienced in perception may im- 
ply that it is of an entity which is opposed to knowledge ; for the 
negative particle ^‘^z^’ in ''ajnana*^ is used either in the sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex- 
perience of opposition implies two terms, that which opposes and 
that to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
ajmna would involve the experience of knowledge also, and, there- 
fore, when the opposite of ajmna shines forth, how can ajnana be 
perceived? It is clear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajmna as a positive entity instead of a mere negation. 
The conception of a positive ajnana cannot serve any new purpose 
which is not equally attainable by the conception of it as negation 
of knowledge. If a positive entity is regarded as able to circum- 
scribe or limit the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
also may do the same. The Sahkarites themselves admit that know- 
ledge shines by driving away the ignorance which constituted the 
negation-precedent-to the production of {praga^-bhava) knowledge, 
and thus in a way they admit that ajnana is of the nature of nega- 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness {mugdho'smi) involves in 
it the notion of an opposition. The mere fact that the word ‘‘dull” 
{mugdha) has no negative particle in it does not mean that it has no 
negative ^nse. Thus, a positive ignorance cannot be testified by 
perception. 

It has been suggested that the existence of ajmna may be proved 
by inference on the supposition that if light manifests itself by 
driving away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignorance. Now inference is a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must drive away some ignorance which was hiding its 
operation. Since this ajnana could not manifest itself, It must im- 
ply some other ajnana which was hiding it, and without driving 
which it could not manifest itself, and there would thus be infinite 
regress. If the ajnana be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded as destroying the ignorance directly. Whenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be regarded as dis- 
pelling the ignorance regarding it. The scriptural texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive ajnana. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajnana is wholly illegitimate. 

Fortieth Objection, The supposition that the ajnana rests in the 
individual jwas and not Brahman is also false. If the ajnana is sup- 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah- 
man), then the ajnana would virtually rest in Brahman. If it is sup- 
posed that ajnana rests in the individual jwas, not in their natural 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as suffering rebirth, 
etc., then this amounts to saying that the ajnana is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never be removed; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re- 
move the ajnana, nor has it the power to destroy it. Again, it may 
be asked whether the ajnana that constitutes the difference of in- 
dividu2ljwas is one or many in different cases. In the former case 
in the emancipation of one, ajnana would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. In the second case it is difficult to determine 
whether avidya comes first or the difference between individual 
jwas, and there would thus be anyonyd-sraya, for the Sahkarites 
do not admit the reality of difference between In the theory 
that ajnana is associated wdth Brahman, the difference between 
jtvas being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
ajnana according to the diversity oijlvas. In any case, whether real 
or fictitious, avidya cannot explain the diversity of tht jtvas. Again, 
if the ajndnas which are supposed to produce the diversity of the 
jtvas be supposed to exist in the Brahman, then Brahman cannot 
be known. In the view that these ajndnas exist in tht jtvas, the old 
difficulty comes in as to whether the difference of avidyds is primary 
or whether that of tht jtvas is primary. If the difficulty is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not vicious as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the supposition that the ajnanas which produce difference in 
jwas have these as their support then there is no scope for such a 
regression. The seed that produces the shoot does not produce it- 
self. If it is suggested that the avidya of the previomjtvas produces 
the later jwas^ then the jwas would be destructible. Thus, from 
whichever way we may try to support the view that the avidya rests 
in indiYidudl jwas we meet with unmitigated failure. 

Forty-first Objection. It is said that the defect of avidya belongs 
to Brahman. If this defect of avidya is something different from 
Brahman, then that virtually amounts to the admission of dualism; 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and illusions which are supposed to be due 
to avidya^ and Brahman being eternal all errors and illusions are 
bound to be eternal. If it is said that the errors and illusions are 
produced when Brahman is associated with some other accessory 
cause, then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes are different or not different 
from Brahman and whether real or not. Again, such an accessory 
cause cannot be of the nature of a negation-precedent-to the pro- 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Brahman; for then the doctrine of a positive ignorance propounded 
by the Sahkarites would be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Further, such a negation cannot be identical with Brahman, for 
then with true knowledge and with the destruction of ignorance 
Brahman itself would cease. Again, since everything else outside 
Brahman is false, if there is any such entity that obstructs the light 
of Brahman or distorts it (if the distortion is in any sense real), then 
that entity would also be Brahman; and Brahman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal. If the defect which acts as an ob- 
structive agent be regarded as unreal and beginningless, then also 
it must depend on some cause and this will lead to an infinite re- 
gress; if it does not depend upon any cause, then it would be like 
Brahman which shines forth by itself without depending on any 
defect, which is absurd. If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as as others, then the world-creation would manifest 
itself without depending upon any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impropriety in admitting the defect as constructing 
itself, just as an illusion is the same as the construction, i.e. is made 
by it, then the Sankarites would be contradicting their own views; 
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for they certainly do admit the beginningless world-creation to be 
due to the operation of defects. If the avidya is not itself an illusory 
imposition, then it will be either true or chimerical. If it is regarded 
as both an illusory construction and a product, then it would not be 
beginningless. If it has a beginning, then it cannot be distinguished 
from the world-appearance. If illusion and its construction be re- 
garded as identical, then also the old difficulty of the avidya gener- 
ating itself through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again, if the avidya appears to Brahman without the aid of any 
accessory defect, then it will do so eternally. If it is urged that, 
when the avidya ceases, its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which is suggested by the theory of the 
Sahkarites themselves; for we know that in their theory there is no 
difference between the illumination and that which is illuminated 
and that there is no causal operation between them. That which is 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
illumination. 

If it is urged that the avidya is manifested so long as there is no 
dawning of true knowledge, then may it not be said that the 
negation-precedent-to the rise of true knowledge is the cause of 
world-appearance and that the admission of avidya is unnecessary? 
If it is said that the negation cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of world-appearances, then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be regarded as 
capable of producing the manifold world-appearance. If it is held 
that positive defects in the eye often produce many illusory ap- 
pearances, then it may also be urged on the other side that the non- 
observation of distinctions and differences is also often capable of 
producing many illusory appearances. If it is urged that negation 
is not limited by time and is therefore incapable of producing the 
diverse kinds of world-appearances under different conditions of 
time, and that it is for that reason that it is better to admit positive 
ignorance, then also it may be asked with as much force how such 
a beginningless ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue to produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in time till the dawning of true knowledge. If in answer to this it is 
said that such is the nature and character of avidya, then it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or character 
of “negation.” This, at least, saves us from admitting a strange and 
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uncalled for hypothesis of positive ignorance. It may be urged that 
negation is homogeneous and formless and as such it cannot under- 
go transformations of character, while amdya, being a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of transformations of character {yivarta- 
parampara). In this connection it may be urged that the nature of 
avidya is nothing but this succession of transformations of cha- 
racter; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidya to have a suc- 
cession of diverse kinds of transformations, there may be all kinds 
of illusions at all times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
transformation of character, for the avidya is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that avidya is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character that is perceived, then 
also the old question would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. The former supposition would be an admission of dualism ; 
the latter supposition, that is, if it is false, the succession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and space 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ad in-^ 
finitum. If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing that 
the previous sets of transformations determine the later sets in an 
unending series, it is still not necessary to admit avidya in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different transformations arise in Brahman without depending 
upon any extraneous cause. The objection that such a supposition 
that Brahman is continually undergoing such diverse transforma- 
tions of character (real or unreal) would inevitably lead to the con- 
clusion that there is no Brahman beyond such transformations is 
invalid; for our perceptual experience shows that the transfor- 
matory change of a lump of clay does not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appearances. On the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
false avidya that one cannot legitimately affirm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Brahman be regarded as its basis, then it would itself be false and 
would land.us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidya shines by itself or 
not. If it does not, it becomes chimerical; if it does, then it may 
again be asked whether this shining is of the nature of avidya or 
not. If it is, then it would be as self-shining as Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha- 
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racter of avidya belongs to Brahman, the Brahman being eternal, 
there would never be a time when avidya would not shine. The 
shiningness cannot also be regarded as a character of either Brah- 
man or the avidya^ for none of them is regarded as being a knower 
of it. If it is urged that the character as the knower is the result of 
an illusory imposition, then the objection is that the meaning of 
such an imposition is unintelligible unless the conception of avidya 
is clarified. The character as knower is possible only on the sup- 
position of an illusory imposition, and on the above supposition the 
illusory imposition becomes possible on the supposition of the 
knower. If it is due to Brahman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If it be without any 
reason, then the entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

Again, any conception regarding the support of avidya is un- 
intelligible. If it has no support, it must be either independent like 
Brahman or be like chimerical entities. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Brahman, then it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the eternally pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure avidya which is naturally opposed to it. If the solution is 
to be found in the supposition that the impure avidya is false, then 
it. may well be urged that if it is false there is no meaning in the 
effort to make it cease. If it is said in reply that though it is non- 
existent yet there is an appearance of it, and the effort is made to 
make that appearance cease, then also the reply is that the appear- 
ance is also as false as itself. If it is admitted that though false it 
can yet injure one’s interest, then its falsehood would be only in 
name, for its effects are virtually admitted to be real. If Brahman 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as the support of 
avidya, then since such a limitation must be through some other 
avidya this would merely bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
avidya has for its support an entity quite different from Brahman 
conditioned or unconditioned, then the view that Brahman is the 
support of avidya has to be given up, and there would be other dif- 
ficulties regarding the discovery of another support of this support. 
If it be said that like Brahman avidya is its own support but Brah- 
man is not its own support, then the support of would have no 

other support. If it is said that the support can be explained on the 
basis of conditions, then also it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle {adhard-kdro-^padhi) can itself 
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be without any support. If further supports are conceived, then there 
would be a vicious infinite. Again, if it is held that what is false does 
not require any support, then it may be urged that according to the 
Sankarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug is regarded as an illusion on the ground. 
Moreover, this false experience of avidya is not any of the illusory 
or limited perceptions, such as ego-experience or the experience of 
other mental states; for these are regarded as the effects of avidya. 
If they are not so, then they must be due to some other defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there would be a vicious infinite. If it is 
held that avidya is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brahman itself would be 
false. Again, if the avidya manifests itself as Brahman by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then all pure revelation being hidden and lost, 
avidya itself, which is manifested by it, would also be naturally lost. 
If it be manifested as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
Brahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage. It is obvious that it cannot manifest itself both as avidya 
and as Brahman, for that would be self-contradictory, since know- 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is held that just as a mirror 
reflects an image in which the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so avidya may manifest itself and hide both itself 
and the Brahman. To this the reply is that in all cases of illusions of 
identity {tMatniya-dhydsa) the non-observation of the difference is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
mirror is the non-observation of the fact that the face is away from 
the mirror. But Brahman and avidya are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
identity by the illustration of other illusions which depend upon 
such proximity. If it is said of avidya^ not being a substance, that 
all criticism that applies to real and existent entities would be in- 
applicable to it, then such a doctrine would be almost like nihilism, 
for all criticisms against nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating their doctrine. 

Forty-second Objection, It is held by the Sankarites that avidya 
and mdyd are two distinct conceptions. Mdyd is supposed to be 
that by which others are deluded, and avidya is supposed to be that 
which deludes one’s self. The word mdya is used in various senses 
but none of these seems to satisfy the usage of the word in Sankarite 
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manner. If it is supposed that the word mayd^ of which Brahman is 
supposed to be the support, has this peculiarity that it manifests its 
various forms to others as well as deludes them, then it is hard to 
distinguish it from the conception of avidyd. If it is held that the 
word avidya is restricted to mean the agent that causes false per- 
ceptions as in the case of conch-shell-silver, then mdyd may also 
be called avidya^ for it also causes the false world-appearance to be 
perceived. There is no reason why the cause of the false perception 
of the conch-shell-silver should be called avidya and not those re- 
latively true cognitions which contradict such illusory perceptions. 
Isvara also may be said to be suffering from avidya, for since He is 
omniscient He has the knowledge of all individual selves of which 
falsehood is a constituent. If God has no knowledge of illusions, 
He would not be omniscient. It is wrong also to suppose that mdyd 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahman in its 
nature as false; for if the Brahman knows the world-appearance as 
false without being under an illusion, it would still be hard to re- 
pudiate the ignorance of Brahman. If Brahman knows all things 
as the illusions of others, then He must know the others and as such 
their constituent illusions, and this would mean that Brahman is 
itself subject to avidya. It is difficult also to conceive how one can 
have any cognition of falsehood without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non-existence but the appearance of an entity 
where it does not exist. If Brahman sees other people only under 
illusions, that does not mean that Brahman deludes others by His 
mdyd. There may be a magician who would try to show his magic 
by mere false tricks. If the Brahman tried to show His magic 
by mere false reflections, He would indeed be mad. It may be 
supposed that the difference between avidyd and mdyd is that 
avidyd, by producing illusory experiences, hurts the real interests 
of the perceiving selves, yet the Brahman Who perceives these 
illusory selves and their experiences does so through the agency of 
mdyd which does not injure His interest. To this the reply is that if 
mdyd does not injure anybody’s interest, it cannot be called a de- 
fect. It may be objected that defects have no connection with 
harmful or beneficial effects but they have a relation only to truth 
and error. Such a view cannot be accepted, for truth and error 
have a pragmatic value and all that is erroneous hurts one’s in- 
terests; if it were not so, nobody would be anxious to remove them. 
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If it is argued that mayd is not a defect of Brahman but a quality, 
then it may be said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to remove it. If, again, mdyd were a quality of Brahman and 
served the purpose of such a mighty person, how could the poor 
individual selves dare it? And if they could, they would be able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omnipotent Being, for mdyd 
being a quality would certainly be of great use to Him. Mdyd can- 
not be destroyed by itself without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of momentariness. If the mdyd were eternal and 
real, that would be an admission of dualism. If mdyd be regarded 
as being included in Brahman, then Brahman, being only self- 
manifesting, and mdyd being included within it would not have the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it is supposed to 
produce. Again, mdyd being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of mdyd from Brahman be regarded as real, then 
the ignorance of Brahman becomes also real; if it is a false mani- 
festation from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the mdyd as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppose that Brahman would be playing with false 
reflected images, like a child. Again, if the jivas and Brahman be 
identical, then it is unreasonable to suppose that the ignorance of 
the j was would not imply the ignorance of Brahman. If, again, the 
jivas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any emancipation by the knowledge of their identity? So the con- 
ception of a mdyd and an avidyd different from it is wholly incom- 
prehensible. 

Forty-third Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that a know- 
ledge of monistic identity produces emancipation. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different from the Brahrna-knowledge; for if 
it is a contentless entity, then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sahkarites hold that knowledge can only be a mental state associ- 
ated with a content {vrtti-rupam hi jndnam savisayam eva iti 
hhavatdm api siddhdntah). It cannot also be identical with Brahma- 
knowledge, for if such a knowledge can produce emancipation the 
pure Brahma-knowledge would have done the same. It may be held 
that in the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver, when there is 
a true shining regarding the nature of the ‘"‘this^’ in its own cha- 
racter, then that is equivalent to the contradiction of the illusory 
appearance of silver, and the manifestation of identity showing the 
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real nature of Brahman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
illusion. To this the reply is that there is no identity between the 
existence of the ‘‘this’’ as conch-shell and its appearance as silver. 
Thus, one knowledge may contradict the other, but in the case 
under review there is no new element in the notion of the identity 
which was not already present in the Brahma-knowledge itself. If 
the notion of identity be regarded as a contentful knowledge, then 
it would be different from the Brahma-knowledge, and being itself 
false it could not remove the error. The case where a thing known 
is again recognized is also not a proper instance for supporting the 
Sahkarite position, for here also the knowledge of recognition is not 
the same as the knowledge of original acquaintance, whereas the 
notion of identity is supposed to be the same as the Brahma- 
knowledge. Again, if it is supposed that a mental state of a par- 
ticular content removes the illusions and produces Brahma-know- 
ledge, then the illusions would be real entities since they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

If it is held that the notion of identity has a reference to 
Brahman as limited by avidya^ then that will be like the manifesta- 
tion of the illusory world-creations through the ^ 5 fet-consciousness, 
and such a manifestation would not remove errors. 

Again, it may be asked whether the knowledge that produces 
the notion that all else excepting Brahman is false can itself be re- 
garded as constituting falsehood, for that would be self-contra- 
dictory. If the notion of the falsehood of the world-appearance be 
itself regarded as false, then the world would have to be regarded 
as real. If it is urged that as in the supposition of the death of a 
barren woman’s son both the barren woman’s son and his death are 
false, so here also both the world and its falsehood may be equally 
false. But it may be replied that ija the instance put forward the 
falsehood of the barren woman’s son and that of his death are not 
both false. Again, if the falsehood of the world-appearance were 
real, then that would imply dualism. 

Again, if inferences led to the contradiction of world-appear- 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppose that the contradic- 
tion of the world-appearance would be possible only through 
listening to the Vedantic texts of identity. If the contradiction of 
world-appearance is produced by Brahman itself, then Brahman 
being eternal there would be no world-illusion. Again, Brahman 
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has been regarded as helping the process of world-illusion in its 
own pure nature for otherwise there would have been no illusion 
at all. It is a curious doctrine that though Brahman in its pure 
nature helps illusion, yet, in its impure nature, as the scriptural 
texts or the knowledge arising out of them, it would remove it. So 
in whichever way we may think of the possibility of a removal of 
ajndna we are brought into confusion. 

Forty-fourth Objection. The conception of the cessation of the 
avidya is also illegitimate. For the question that arises in this con- 
nection is whether the cessation of avidya is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hope that the avidya is rooted out with such 
a cessation is baffled, for the cessation itself is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of avidya has as its 
ground a real entity, the dtma% for then the dtman will have to be 
admitted as suffering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidya is to be regarded as having a true cause as its support, then 
the cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an illusion, and there is no defect behind it, then the assumption 
of avidya as a defect for explaining the world-illusion would be 
unnecessary. If it is without any further ground like avidya and 
Brahman, then there is no meaning in associating avidya with it. 
There is also no reason why, even after the cessation of avidya^ it 
may not rise up again into appearance. If it is suggested that the 
function of the cessation of avidya is to show that everything else 
except Brahman is false and as soon as this function is fulfilled the 
cessation of avidya also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of avidya itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation of cessation which 
means that avidya is again rehabilitated. It may be urged that 
when a jug is produced it means the destruction of the negation- 
precedent-to-production (prdga-bhdva), and when this jug is again 
destroyed it does not mean that the negation-precedent again rises 
into being; so it may be in this case also. To this the reply is that 
the two cases are different, for in the above case the negation of one 
negation is through a positive entity, whereas there is nothing to 
negate the cessation of avidya; so in this case the negation would be 
a logical negation leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
avidya. If it is said that there is the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of avidya, then the difficulty would be that Brahman, the 
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negation of both avidya and its cessation, being eternal, there ought 
to be no illusory world-creation at any time. 

If the cessation of avidya is not itself of illusory nature and if it 
is regarded as included in the being of Brahman, then Brahman 
being beginningless the avidya should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested. It cannot be said that the existence of Brahman 
is itself the cessation of ajndna, for then it would be impossible to 
connect the cessation of avidya with the realization of the nature of 
Brahman as cause and effect. 

If it is suggested that a mental state reflecting the nature of 
Brahman represents the cessation of ajndna of Brahman and that 
this mental state may be removed by other causes, then the reply 
is that this would mean that such a mental state is illusory; and this 
implies that the cessation of avidya is illusory. The criticism of such 
a view is given above. The cessation of avidya is not real, being out- 
side Brahman; neither real, something different from real, and 
unreal, for that could not lead to a real cessation. So ultimately it 
must be neither unreal nor something different from any of the 
above entities, for the cessation of positive and negative entities 
only are of the nature of real and unreal. Ajndna is something dif- 
ferent from real and unreal ; its cessation is valid, being amenable 
to proofs. So the cessation has to be admitted as being something 
unique and different from all existent and non-existent entities. 
In reply it may be said that if the ajndna is admitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity {asatwa\ then in both the two meanings of 
negation, that is, in the view that negation is but the other name of 
position and that negation is a separate category in itself, the ad- 
mission of avidya would involve dualism. If it is regarded as some- 
thing chimerical, it could never show itself, and such a chimerical 
entity would have no opposition to the world-cycle. So the cessa- 
tion of avidyd cannot lead to emancipation. Again, if the cessation 
of avidyd is non-existent, that would imply the existence of avidyd. 
The cessation of avidyd is not like the destruction of a jug which 
has a real existence, so that though it may appear like a non-being, 
yet the jug may be regarded as a positive entity. The destruction of 
avidyd is not of that nature, for it has no definite form. If it is held 
that the cessation of avidyd is of the fifth type, that is, different from 
existent, non-existent, existent-and-non-existent and different- 
from-existent-and-non-existent, then this is virtually the admission 
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of the madhyamika doctrine of indescribability of all phenomena, 
for it also describes the world-phenomena as being of the fifth 
type. There is also really no way in which such an absolutely unique 
and indefinable category can be related to anything else. 

Forty-fifth Objection, It is argued by the Sankarites that the 
scriptural texts cannot signify Brahman, which is devoid of all and 
every specific quality. To this Venkata replies that Brahman is en- 
dowed with all specific qualities and, therefore, it is quite legitimate 
that texts should signify it. It is wrong also to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, cannot be manifested by words, for 
it has been shown by the Ramanuja school that even the self- 
luminous can be the object of further awareness. Brahman is also 
sometimes described by the Sankarites as the state of being quality- 
less, but is itself a quality since it is used adjectively to Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman could not be signified by the scriptural 
texts, the texts themselves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one may point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible {sakha-cafidra-darsana) ; for whatever 
be the method, Brahman is indicated by the texts. Even a state of 
non-conceptual meditation {asamprajnata-samadhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicable. In that state one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that it should be implied or signified in a remote manner 
{laksya) by the scriptures. The passages which say that Brahman is 
beyond word {yato vaco nivartante) indicate only that the qualities 
of Brahman are infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the Sankarites to say that Brahman is not indicated by the texts. 

Forty-seventh Objection, It is maintained by the Sankarites that 
all determinate knowledge is false because it is determinate in its 
nature like the conch-shell-silver. If all that is determinate is false, 
then since all distinctions must involve determinateness they would! 
all be false and thus ultimately we have monism. The futility of 
such a position is shown by Venkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves determinate concepts in all its limbs, and would 
thus be absolutely unwarrantable according to the thesis itself. 
Moreover, if the determinate knowledge is false, the indeterminate 
would also be false for want of corroboration* It is wrong also to 
suppose that determinate perceptions are false for want of cor- 
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roborative evidence from other awarenesses ; for an illusion may be 
further corroborated by other illusions and may yet be false, and 
the last corroborative knowledge would be false for want of further 
corroborations, which would lead to the falsehood of the whole set 
of corroborations which is dependent on it. It is also wrong to sup- 
pose that determinate conceptions do not stand the test of causal 
efficiency, for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notions. It cannot also be held that the conceptual cognitions in- 
volving unLive;*sals are false, for they are neither contradicted nor 
found to be doubtful in any way. Thus, if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism and not to 
monism. Moreover, if the indeterminate nature of Brahman is to 
be inferred from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ex- 
ternal things, then on the analogy of the falsehood of the former the 
latter may also be false. 

Fifty-fifth Objection, The Sahkarites hold that all effects are 
false, for they seem to contradict themselves if an attempt is made 
to conceive the logical situation. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related with it or unrelated? In the first alternative the 
cause and the effect, being but two relata connected together by 
relation, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the cause and not the cause by the effect. If the cause produces the 
effect without being related to it, then anything might produce any- 
thing. Again, if the effect be different from the cause, things which 
are different from one another would be productive of one another. 
If they are identical, then one could not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which invariably succeeds, then a thing ought to be existent before 
the negation-precedent-to-production. Again, if the effect be re- 
garded as having been produced from a material cause which has 
undergone transformation, then it may further be asked whether 
these traiisformations are produced from other transformations, 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If the effect be regarded 
as produced from a cause which has not undergone any transforma- 
tion, then it would abide the whole time in which the material cause 
remains. Moreover, an effect is like the illusory silver which is non- 
existent in the beginning and in the end. The production of an 
entity cannot be either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for an effect, say, the jug, cannot be produced from its cause, the 
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earth-matter, without producing some change in it, that is, without 
negating it in some way or the other. On the other hand, if the pro- 
duction is regarded as being from a negation, then it will itself be a 
negation. So in whichever way a causal relation may be viewed, it 
becomes fraught with contradictions. 

The reply of Venkata to this is that the objection as to whether 
the effect is related to the cause in its production or unrelated to it 
is overcome by the view that the effect is unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the effect, for mere unrelatedness does not induce the production 
of the effect such that the very unrelatedness will connect anything 
with any other thing as effect. The special powers associated with 
causal entity are responsible for the production of the special 
effects, and these can be known by the ordinary methods of agree- 
ment and difference. The relations of the causal elements among 
themselves are transferred to the effect. It is well known that causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, just as when a jug 
is produced by a stick and the potter’s wheel. Even the material 
cause is very different from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced from a modified 
{vikrta) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an accessory condition, would be a modification. But if modifica- 
tion or viMra cannot be affirmed of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modification, it may be said in that sense 
that the effect is produced from an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring from any 
and every unmodified cause, for an effect is produced from an un- 
modified cause under proper temporal conditions and the associa- 
tion of collocative agents. It is also wrong to suggest that in the 
supposition that an effect is analysable as a course of changes, 
the cause as the immediate antecedent would be undiscoverable ; 
and the cause being undiscoverable the effect would also be in- 
explicable; for it is the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies the existence of the cause without which it could 
not come into being. If it is urged that the effect is not perceived, 
or that it is contradicted, then the obvious reply is that both non- 
perception and contradiction are effects, and in denying effects 
through them the criticism becomes self-contradictory. 

When a material cause is changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain parts of it which remain unchanged, even when that effect is 
changed into other objects called effects, and there are some cha- 
racters which are formed only in certain effects. Thus, when gold 
is changed into a bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the per- 
sisting qualities of gold continue the same both in the bangle and 
in the necklace; but the special form of the bangle does not pass 
into that of the necklace. Again, the objection that if the effects 
were already existent in the cause, then there is no necessity of the 
causal operation as has elsewhere been repudiated, and it has also 
been pointed out that the assertion that all effects are false like 
conch-shell-silver is false, for these effects are not found to be 
contradicted like these illusory appearances. It is wrong also to 
suggest that because an effect does not exist in the beginning or in 
the end it also does not exist in the middle, for its existence in the 
middle is directly experienced. It may also be suggested on the 
other hand that because an effect exists in the middle it must also 
exist in the beginning and in the end. 

It is suggested by the Sahkarites that all notions of difference as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one permanent entity which 
permeates through all so-called different entities, and that it is this 
permeating entity which is real. Against such a supposition the 
Sahkarites may be asked to discover any entity that permeates both 
through Brahman and avidya. It would be wrong to suggest that 
Brahman is both in itself and in the avidyd\ for Brahman cannot 
have any dual entity, and also cannot be illusorily imposed upon 
itself. 

The suggestion that since the unity of a flame is perceived to be 
false all perception is false is obviously wrong, for in the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid coalescing of similar flames, but 
this does not apply to all perception. 

In the sense of substance {dravya) an effect exists in the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-state the effect does not exist in the 
cause. The objections of the Samkhyists that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and that similarly 
anything could be produced from anything are futile, for the effects 
are produced by specific powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in definite spatial and temporal conditions. 

A question is asked whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, that is, whether when the effects are 
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produced they are produced as states of a substance which persists 
through them or not. Venkata’s reply is that the substance per- 
sists; only states and conditions change when the effect is produced. 
For in the production of an effect there is change only in the causal 
state and not in the causal substance. There is thus an agreement- 
between the cause and the effect only so far as the substance is con- 
cerned and not with reference to their states; for it is by the nega- 
tion of the causal state that the effect-state arises. It is sometimes 
suggested that since an effect is neither permanently existing nor 
permanently non-existing it must be false. But this suggestion is 
obviously wrong, for the fact that an entity may be destroyed at a 
later moment does not mean that it was non-existent at the moment 
when it was perceived. Destruction means that an entity which was 
existent at a particular moment was non-existent at another. Con- 
tradiction means that a thing is non-existent even when it is per- 
ceived. Mere non-existence is not destruction, for the negation- 
precedent-to-production might also be called destruction since it is 
also non-existent. Non-existence at a later point of time also does 
not mean destruction, for then even chimerical entities might also 
be called destruction. The case of conch-shell-silver is not a case of 
destruction, for clearly that is a case of contradiction in experience. 
Thus, if the concepts of production, destruction and non-existence 
be analysed, then it will be found that the concept of effect can 
never be regarded as illusory. 

Fifty-seventh Objection. It is said that Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss (ananda) ; but it may well be said that in whichever 
sense the word ananda may be used it will not be possible to affirm 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure bliss. For if ananda means 
an entity the awareness of which induces an agreeable experience, 
then Brahman will be knowable. If it means merely an agreeable 
experience, then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate con- 
sciousness. If it means a mere agreeable attitude, then duality will 
be implied. If it means negation of pain, then Brahman would not 
be positive and it is well admitted on all hands that Brahman is 
neutral. Moreover, according to the Sahkarites themselves the 
state of intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep. Thus, in whichever way one may look at 
the problem the assertion that the indeterminate Brahiiian is of the 
nature of pure bliss becomes wholly unwarrantable. 
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Fifty-eighth Objection, The eternity of Brahman cannot be 
maintained, if it is regarded as indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in all times, then avidya also would be eternal; for it is 
also associated with all time, and time is itself regarded as its pro- 
duct. If it is urged that association with all time does not mean 
existence in all time, then it is wrong to regard existence in all times 
as a definition of eternity, for it will be enough to say that existence 
itself is eternal. The ‘‘inclusion of all time” as distinguished from 
mere existence shows the difference between existence and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean existence in all time, which can be affirmed 
of avidya also. Eternity cannot also be defined as that which does 
not cease in time since such a definition would apply to time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end, 
for then the world-appearance also would be eternal. Again, it is 
difficult to understand how consciousness is regarded as eternal by 
the Sankarites, for if it is affirmed of ordinary consciousness, then 
that is directly against perceptual experience ; and if it is affirmed 
of transcendental consciousness, then that is directly against ex- 
perience. Further, eternity cannot be regarded as the essence, for 
then it would be identical with self-luminosity, and its predication, 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. If it is regarded 
as a knowable quality, then if such a quality existed in conscious- 
ness, consciousness would become knowable. If it did not exist in 
consciousness, then its knowledge would not imply the eternity of 
consciousness. It cannot also be said that whatever is not produced 
is eternal, for then negation-precedent-to-production would be 
eternal. If it is said that any positive entity which is not produced 
is eternal, then avidya would also be eternal. Thus, in whichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of the indeterminable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

Sixty-first Objection. It is often asserted by the Sankarites that 
there is a unity of the self. If by self here they mean the “ego,” 
then clearly all the egos cannot be regarded as identical, for it is 
well known that the experiences of other people are never identified 
by us as ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousness 
of us all, for then each of us would know the minds of others. It is 
not maintainable that our underlying being is the same, for that 
would not mean the identity of our selves. One may think of 
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universal existence, but that would not mean the identity of the 
existents. Again, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded as real 
since the selves (jivas) themselves are regarded as unreal. If the 
identity of the selves be regarded as false, then there is no reason 
why such a doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
has to deal with our experiential life, one has to admit the diversity 
of selves and there is no other proof by which their identity may be 
established. Thus it would be wrong to think, as the Sahkarites do, 
that there is one self. 


Meghanadari. 


Meghanadari, son of Atreyanatha suri, seems to be one of the 
earliest members of the Ramanuja school. He wrote at least two 
books, Naya-prakdsikd and Naya-dyu-fnani^ both of which are still 
in manuscript and only the latter has been available to the present 
writer. Most of the important contributions of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the Ramanuja theory of the pramdnas have already been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the treatment of that 
subject under Vehkatanatha. Only a few of his views on other 
topics of Ramanuja philosophy will therefore be giveti here. 

Svatah-pramanya-mda, Venkata, in his Tattva-muktci-kaldpa 
and Sarvarthasiddhii says that all knowledge manifests the objects 
as they are. Even errors are true at least so far as they point to the 
object of the error. The erroneousness or error is due to the ex- 
istence of certain vitiating conditions^ When there is knowledge 
that there is a jug, the existence of the object is the validity {prdm>- 
dnya) of it and this is made known by the very knowledge that the 
jug exists^. Even where there is the knowledge of silver in a conch- 
shell, there is the knowledge of the existence of the objective silver 
implied in that very knowledge, and thus even in erroneous know- 
ledge there is the self-validity so far as it carries with it the existence 
of the object of perception*. 

Meghanadari however, who in all probability preceded Venkata, 
gives a somewhat different account of the doctrine of svatah- 


jndndMm yathdyasthitd-rtha-prakaiakatvam sdrndnyam eva bhrdntasyd'pi 
jnanasya dharminy abhrdntatvdt ato vahnya-^der ddhakatvavqf jndndndm prdm^ 

^ ghapytf ti jndnam utpadyate tatra vmyd^stitmm eva prdmdnvam tat tu 
tenawa jnanena pratfyate atab> svatali-prdmdnyam. Ibid. 

» See Ibid, 
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pramanya. He says that validity {prdmdnyd) proceeds from the ap- 
prehension of cognition {prdmdnyamjMna'-sattd-^prattti-kdmndd eva)^ 
for the validity must have a cause and no other cause is traceable^. 

The Naiyayikas, arguing against the watah-^prdmdnya doctrine 
of the Mimamsakas, are supposed to say that the self-validity can- 
not be regarded as being produced in every case of knowledge, for 
the Mimamsakas hold that the Vedas are eternal and thus their self- 
validity cannot be regarded as being produced. Self-validity cannot 
be regarded as produced in some cases only, for if that were the case 
the thesis that all cognitions are self- valid cannot stand. Therefore 
the proper view is that only that knowledge is self-valid which is 
uncontradicted in experience {abadhita-vyavahara-hetutvam eva 
jndnasyaprdmdnyamY, Self- validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for such a potency is non-sensible and has therefore to be 
known by inference or some other means ; neither can it be regarded 
as being one {svarupa) with the sense-organs by which knowledge 
is acquired, for the existence of such sense-organs is itself inferred 
from mere knowledge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Arguing against the Sahkarites, the Naiyayikas are supposed to 
say that in their view knowledge being self-luminous, there would 
be no way of determining validity either from uncontradicted ex- 
perience or by any other means; and since, according to them, 
everything is false, the distinction of validity and invalidity also 
ought to have no place in their system, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would land them in dualism. To this Meghanadari says 
that if self-validity is not admitted, then the whole idea of validity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper conditions of knowledge or the absence of 
defects, such a knowledge has to be regarded as self-valid, for it 
would have to depend on some other knowledge and that again on 
some other knowledge, which would mean a vicious infinite. So 
knowledge is to be regarded as self-valid by nature and its in- 
validity occurs only when the defects and vitiating contributions of 
the causes of knowledge are known by some other means. But the 
method of establishing self-validity according to the followers of 
Kum^rila is liable to criticism, for according to that system the 
existence of knowledge is only inferred from the fact of the re- 
velation of the objects, and that implication cannot also further 
^ Naya-dyu’-maipt p. (MS.). ® Ibid. p. 22. 
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lead to the self-validity of knowledge. The theory of self-validity 
that it is caused by the same constituents which produce the know- 
ledge is also inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge and these may be defective. Again, 
it is held that knowledge which corresponds with the object 
(tatha-bhuta) is valid and that which does not correspond with the 
object is invalid and that such validity and invalidity are therefore 
directly manifested by the knowledge itself. Meghanadari replies 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, then that does 
not establish the validity of knowledge ; if it is a quality of know- 
ledge, then memory has also to be regarded as self-valid, for there 
is correspondence in it also. Again, the question arises whether the 
self-validity is merely produced or also known. In the former case 
the self-manifestation of self-validity has to be given up, and in the 
latter case the Kumarila view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
being itself an implication from the revelation of objects its self- 
validity cannot obviously be self-manifested. 

Meghanadari, therefore, contends that an intuition (ambhuti) 
carries with it its own validity; in revealing the knowledge it also 
carries with it the conviction of its own validity. The invalidity, on 
the other hand, is suggested by other sources. This intuition is in 
itself different from memory^. The whole emphasis of this conten- 
tion is on his view that each cognition of an object carries with it its 
cognizability as true, and since this is manifested along with the 
cognition, all cognitions are self-valid in this sense. Such a self- 
validity is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself. Meghanadari points out that this view 
is in apparent contradiction with Ramanuja's own definition of 
svatah'-prdmdnya as that which is produced by the cause of know- 
ledge; but Ramanuja's statement in this connection has to be in- 
terpreted differently, for the knowledge of God and the emancipated 
beings being eternal and unproduced any view which defines self- 
validity as a production from the same source from which know- 
ledge is produced would be inapplicable to them^. 

Time. Time according to Meghanadari is not to be regarded as 
a separate entity. He takes great pains to show that Ramanuja has 

^ anubhmitvaifi va prarndnyam astu; tac ca jMna-vmtara-jmiii; scl m smrti- 
jmna-jatitah prthaktayd lokatah, eva stddhd; ambhutefi svasattayd eva sphUrtefi* 
Naya-dyu-matii, p. 31. 

* Ibid, p. 38. 
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himself discarded the view that time is a separate entity in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-^sutra^ the Vedmta-dipa and the Vedanta-sara. 
The notion of time originates from the relative position of the sun 
in the zodiac with reference to earth. It is the varying earth-space 
that appears as time, being conditioned by the relative positions of 
the Sun^. This view is entirely different from that of Venkata which 
will be described later on. 

Karma and its fruits. According to Meghanadari deeds produce 
their fruits through the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of God. 
Though ordinarily deeds are regarded as virtuous or vicious, yet 
strictly speaking virtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fruits are nothing but the satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction of God. The performance of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pro- 
ducing helpful tendencies, capacities and circumstances in his 
favour, and the performance of bad deeds forces a man to take a 
vicious line of action in the future. At the time of dissolution also 
there is no separate dharma and adharma, but God’s satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction produced by the individual’s deeds determine 
the nature and extent of his sufferings and enjoyment as well as his 
tendencies towards virtue or vice at the time of the next creation. 
The fruits of actions are experienced in the Heaven and Hell and 
also in the mundane life, but not while the individual is passing 
from Heaven or Hell to earth, for at that time there is no experience 
of pleasure or pain, it being merely a state of transition. Again, 
except in the case of those sacrifices which are performed for in- 
juring or molesting other fellow beings, there is no sin in the killing 
of animals in sacrifices which are performed for the attainment of 
Heaven or such other pleasurable purposes^. 

Vatsya Varada. 

Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction that one should 
study the Vedas, Vatsya Varada in his Prameya-mdld holds the 
view, in contradistinction to the Sahara Bhasya, that Vedic in- 
junction is satisfied only in the actual reading of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply an inquiry into the mean- 

^ sUrya-di-’Sambandha-vik§o-padhitah prthivya-dideiandm eva kdla-sanijna. 
Naya^^dyu-^maf^if p. i68. 

® Ibid. pp. 243-246. 
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ing of those texts. Such an inquiry proceeds from the normal in- 
quisitive spirit ’and the desire to know the various applications in 
the practical performances of sacrifices. These do not form a part 
of the Vedic injunction {vidhi). 

Vatsya Varada holds that the study of the Vedic injunction and 
the inquiry relating to Brahman form the parts of one unified scrip- 
ture, i.e. the latter follows or is a continuation of the former; and 
he mentions Bodhayana in his support. 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mimamsa was in- 
tended for a class of people but not necessarily for those who would 
inquire into the nature of Brahman. The Purva-mimanisa and the 
Uttara-mimamsa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re- 
garded as integrally related as two parts of a unified work. To this 
Vatsya Varada, following Bodhayana, takes exception, for he thinks 
that though the Purva-immamsa and Uttara-mimarnsa are written 
by different authors yet the two together uphold one common view 
and the two may be regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Sankara^s view that the 
Purva-mimamsa assumes the existence of a real world, whereas the 
purport of the Brahma-sutra is to deny it and therefore the two can- 
not be regarded as having the same end in view, challenges it by 
affirming the reality of the world. Sankara’s argument, that all 
which is cognizable is false, would imply that even the self is false ; 
for many Upanisads speak of the perceptibility of the self. His de- 
claration of the falsity of the world would also imply that the false- 
hood itself is false, for it is a part of the world. Such an argument 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re- 
futing the nihilists. 

Regarding the denial of the category of difference by the 
Sankarites Vatsya Varada says that the opponent cannot by any 
means deny that difference is perceived, for all his arguments are 
based on the assumption of the existence of difference. If there 
were no difference, there would be no party and no view to be 
refuted. If it is admitted that the category of difference is per- 
ceived, then the opponent has also to admit that such a perception 
must have its own peculiar and proper cause. The real point in the 
conception of difference is that it constitutes its other as a part of 
itself. An object in its own nature has twofold characteristics, the 
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characteristic of its universal similarity with other things of its class 
and the characteristic in which it differs from others. In its second 
characteristic it holds its others in itself. When it is said that a thing 
is different it does not mean that the difference is identical with the 
thing or but another name for the thing, but what is meant is that 
a thing known as different has an outside reference to other entities. 
This outside reference to other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference. 

The conception of difference involves the conception of nega- 
tion as involved in the notion of otherness. If this negation is dif- 
ferent in nature from the object which is conceived as “different’’ 
or as the “other” of other objects, then since this negation cannot 
be directly known by perception “ difference ” also cannot be known 
directly by perception. The Visista-‘dvaita theory admits that “ dif- 
ference” can be directly perceived. In order to prove this point 
Vatsya Varada gives a special interpretation of “negation” 
{abhdva). He holds that the notion of negation of an entity in 
another entity is due to the latter’s being endowed with a special 
character as involving a reference to the former. The notion of 
negation thus proceeds from a special modified character of an ob- 
ject in which the negation is affirmed. There are many Sankarites 
who regard negation as positive, but in their case it is held to be a 
special category by itself which is perceived in the locus of the 
negation by the special pramdna of non-perception. Though posi- 
tive its notion is not produced according to them by the special 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. But Vatsya Varada holds that the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a special modified nature of the entity in 
which the negation is affirmed^. The negation revealed to us in one 
object as the otherness of another object means that the latter is in- 
cluded in a special character of the former which makes the reference 
as the otherness possible, 

Vatsya Varada also emphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as satyUj jndna^ ananta^ etc., indicate the fact of the 
possession of these qualities by God and that the monistic interpre- 
tation that these together refer to one identical being, the Brahman, 
is false. He also describes the infinite and unlimited nature of 

^ pratiyogi’-buddhau vastu^-viie^a-dklr evo*petd n§stt ti vyavahdra-hetult, 
Varada, Prameya-mdldf p, 35 (MS,). 
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Brahman and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
individuals may be regarded as the body of God and that the in- 
dividuals exist for God who is their final end. He also deals in this 
work with certain topics regarding the external rituals, such as 
shaving of the head, wearing the holy thread, etc., by ascetics. 

Varada, in his Tattva-^saray collects some of the specially inter- 
esting points of the Bhasya of Ramanuja and interprets them in 
prose and verse. Some of these points are as follows : (i) The view 
that the existence of God cannot be logically proved, but can be 
accepted only from scriptural testimony, (ii) The special inter- 
pretation of some of the important Upanisadic texts such as the 
Kapyasa text, (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adhikaranas of Vedanta according to Ramanuja, (iv) The doctrine 
that negation is only a kind of position, (v) The interpretation of 
the apparent dualistic and monistic texts, (vi) The discussion re- 
garding the reality of the world, etc. 

This Tattva-sdra provoked a further commentary on it called 
Ratna-sdrim by Vira-raghava-dasa, a son of Badhula Narasimha 
Guru, disciple of Badhula Varada Guru, son of Badhula Vehka- 
tacarya. Some of Vatsya Varada*s other works are: Sdrd’-rtha-' 
catustayay Arddham-satngrahay Tattva-nirnayay Prapamia-pdnjdtay 
Yati^inga-samarthana and Purusa-ninnaya^. 

Ramanujacarya II alias Vadi-Hamsa-Navamvuda. 

Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya, belonged to 
the Atri lineage. He was the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, the 
famous writer of the Ramanuja school. He wrote the Nydya-^kulisa 
which has often been referred to in Venkata’s Sarvdrtha-siddhl 
He also wrote another work called Moksa-siddhu Some of his in- 
terpretations of Ramanuja’s ideas have already been referred to in 
dealing with the Ramanuja theory of knowledge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contributions by him are mentioned in brief 
below. 

Negation, Negation as a separate category is denied by |lama- 
nujacarya II. He thinks that negation of an entity means only an- 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

^ In his Tattva-nirnaya he tries to prove that all the important SruH texts 
prove that Narayana is the highest God. He refers in this work to his Puru^a^ 
nir^aya where, he says, he has discussed the subject in more detail. 
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existence of some other entity different from it. The real notion of 
negation is thus only ‘‘difference.” A negation is described as that 
which is antagonistic to a positive entity and there is thus no way in 
which a negation can be conceived by itself without reference to a 
positive entity. But a positive entity never stands in need of its 
specification through a reference to negation^. It is also well known 
that the negation of a negation is nothing else than the existence of 
positive entity. The existence of negation cannot be known either 
by perception, inference, or by implication. Venkata, in further ex- 
plaining this idea, says that the idea of absence in negation is de- 
rived from the association of the object of negation with a different 
kind of temporal or spatial character 2. Thus, when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
place. It is argued that negation cannot be regarded as the existence 
of positive entity, and it may be asked if negation cannot be 
regarded as negation, how can negation of negation be regarded 
as the existence of positive entity. Just as those who admit negation 
regard negation and existence of positive entity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Ramanujas also regard the existence of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and temporal characters. Thus it is not necessary to admit 
negation as a separate category. When an existing entity is said to 
be destroyed, what happens is that there is a change of state. 
Negation-precedent-to-production (praga-bhava) and the negation 
of destruction do not mean anything more than two positive states 
succeeding each other, and there may be an infinite series of such 
states. If this view is not admitted, and if the negation of destruc- 
tion {pradhvamsa-bhava) and the negation-precedent-to-production 
{pTdg-abhdva) be regarded as separate categories of negation, then 
the destruction of negation-precedent-to-production and negation- 
precedent-tO“production of destruction will depend upon an in- 
finite series of negations which would lead to a vicious infinite. It is 
the succession of a new state that is regarded as the destruction of 
the old state, the former being a different state from the latter. It is 
sometimes held that negation is mere vacuity and has no reference to 
the existence of positive entity. If that were so, then on the one hand 

^ atkd*hhdvasya tad-^rupaifi yad-bhdva-pratipak^atd nai^vam adyd*py asau 
yastndd bhdvo-tttr^ena sddhitab- JSfydya-kuH^a. MS. 

® tat-tat~pratiyogi^bhdva^sphurai^a-sahakrto desa-kald-di-bheda eva svabhdvdt 
nan~prayogam api sahate* Sarvartka-^siddhi, p. 714. 
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negation would be causeless and on the other it could not be the 
cause of anything; and so negations would thus be both beginning- 
less and eternal. In that case the whole world would be within the 
grasp of negation and everything in the world would be non-existing. 
Thus it is unnecessaiy to admit negation as a separate category. The 
difference of one positive entity from another is regarded as negation. 

Another problem that arises in this connection is that if nega- 
tion is not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain collocations of 
causes can produce an effect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract their productive capacity. This 
capacity {sakti) is admitted in the Ramanuja school as the colloca- 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
{karanasya karyo-payogt sahakari-kalapah saktir ity ucyatef. To 
this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that the absence of counteracting 
agents is not regarded as a separate cause, but the presence of the 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocations is 
regarded as making those accessory collocations unfit for producing 
the effect. Thus there are two sets of collocations where the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difference of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one case and its non- 
production in another; but this does not imply that absence or 
negation of the obstructive factors should be regarded as con- 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity^. 
Capacity {sakti) is not regarded by Ramanujacarya as a separate 
non-sensible {atlndriya) entity, but as an abstract specification of 
that which produces any effect (sakti-gatafaty-anabhyupagame tad- 
ahhavat saktasyaHva jdtih kdrya-niyamikd na tu sakti-jdtir 

Jdti {universal). Ramanujacarya does not admit myjdti or uni- 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 

^ SarvSrtha-siddhif p. 685. 

® siddha-vastu-virodhi ghatakah sadhya-vastu-virodhl pratibandhakah, kat- 
ham yadi kdrye tad-viruddhatvam iti cen na; ittham karyani kdratia-pau^kalye 
bhavati, tad<^apau^kalye na bhavati, apau^kalyajn ca kvacit kdra^ulndm anyatama- 
vaikalydt kvacit iakti-vaikalyat iti bhidyate, yadyapi saktir na 'kdra^am tathd'pi 
iaktasyaCva karatiatvdt vihmM-bhdve'pi viii^td-bhdva^nydyena karafifMavah. 
tad-ubhaya-kdrariena prdg-abhdva^sthitl-karat^dt kdrya-virodhf ti pratibandhako 
bhavati; tatra yathd kdruna-vaikalya-df^ta-rUpena kurvato'bhdvah kdrai^arn na 
sydt; tathd iakti-^vighnitak yo hi ndma pratibandhakah kdra^atri kiheid vindiya 
kdryarri pratibadhnati na tasyd'bhdvah kdra^am iti siddham. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 

* Thtd 
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ing to him any unified assemblage of parts similar to such other 
assemblages of parts {susadrsa-^samsthana) is called a universaP. 

Venkata, a follower of Ramanujacarya, defines jati as mere 
similarity {sausadrsya). Criticizing the Naiyayika theory of jdti he 
says that if that which manifests universals is itself manifested 
through universals, then these universals should have to be mani- 
fested by others which have to be manifested by further universals 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If to avoid such a vicious 
infinite it is held that the second grade parts that manifest a jdti 
(universal) do not require a further jdti for their manifestation, then 
it is better to say that it is the similar individuals that represent the 
notion of jdti and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category as jdti. It is clear that the notion of universals proceeds 
from qualities or characters in which certain individuals agree, and 
if that is so it should be enough to explain the notion of universals. 
It is these characters, the similarity of which with the similar cha- 
racters of other individuals is remembered, that produce the 
notion of universals^. When some parts or qualities are perceived 
in some things they of themselves naturally remind us of other 
similar parts in other things and it is this fact, that the two mutually 
stand, one beside the other, in the mind, which is called similarity®. 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or characters remind us of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally ; and it is this 
fact that they stand beside each other in the mind which constitutes 
their similarity as well as their universal. There is no other separate 
category which may either be called similarity {sadrsyd) or uni- 
versal. There is not, however, much difference between Rama- 
nujacarya’s definition of universals and Venkatas definition of it, 
for though the former defines it as any assemblages that are similar 
and the latter as similarity, yet the very conception of similarity of 
Venkata involves within it the assemblage of parts as its con- 
stituent; for the notion of similarity according to Venkata is not 

^ Nydya-kulisa. MS. _ 

® kecid dhl-samsthdna-bheddh kvacana khalu mithas sddrsyarUpa bkanti ymr 
bhavadlyam sam&nyam abhivyajyate ta eva sausddrsya-vyavahara-visaya-bhutah 
sdmdnya-vyavahdrani nirvahantu; tasmdt te§dm sarve^dm anyonya-sapekiayka- 
smrti-visayatayd tat-tad-ekdvamarsas tat-tajjdtlyatvd-vamarsah. Sarvartha-siddhi, 

^ ^ Xady apy ekaikastharn sdsna-di-dharma-svarupaTn tathd'pi tan-nirupadhi- 
niyataih svabhdvato niyataifi tais tais sdsnd-dibhir anya-m^fyms $a-prattdvand- 
vikafn sydt; idam eva anvonya-sa-pratidvandvika-rupam sddrsya-sabda-vacyam 

abhidhlyate. Ibid, 

23-2 
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anything abstract, but it means the concrete assemblages of parts 
that stand beside one another in memory. Venkata, however, 
points out that the notion of ‘‘universar' does not necessarily mean 
that it can be with regard to assemblages of parts only, for in case 
of those partless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
assemblage of parts, yet the notion of imiversals is still quite ap- 
plicable. It is for this reason that Venkata makes “similarity” only 
as the condition of “universals” and does not include assemblages 
of parts (samsthana) as is done by Ramanujacarya. 

Svatah-prdmanya {self -validity). It is sometimes argued that 
as in all things so in the determination of validity and invalidity the 
application of the methods of agreement and difference is to be 
regarded as the decisive test. The presence of qualities that con- 
tribute to validity and the absence of defects that make any per- 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in- 
validity of any perception. To this Ramanujacarya says that the 
ascertainment of qualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the knowledge of 
the presence of qualities that contribute towards validity; and so, 
since they mutually depend upon each other, their independent de- 
termination is impossible. Thus the suggestion is that there is 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there is 
doubt. To this the reply is that unless something is known there 
cannot be any doubt. So there is a middle stage before the de- 
termination of validity or invalidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or does not do so, there 
must be the manifestation of the object {artha-prakdm) which, so 
far as it itself is concerned, is self-valid and does not depend for its 
validity upon the application of any other method ; for it is the basis of 
all future determinations of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge — the basic part — the manifestation of objects — is self- 
valid. It is wrong to say that this knowledge is in itself characterless 
{nihsvabhava), for it is of the nature of the manifestation of an ob- 
jective entity like the determination of tree-ness before its specific 
nature as a mango or a pine tree^. The knowledge of the contri- 

1 yathd-rtha-paricchedah prdmdi^yam ayatha-rtha’-parkcheduli aprdmdnyafrt 
kathain tad-uhhaya-pamydge artha-pariccheda-siddhih iti cen na, aparitydjyatvd- 
hhyupagam&t tayo^ sadhdra^m eva hy artha-paricchedafti brfimap iiirihpd- 
paldsd-dku iva wk^atvam, Nydya-kuliia, MS. 
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butory qualities is not the cause of validity, but when validity is 
determined they may be regarded as having contributed to the 
validity. The self-validity is of the knowledge (jnana) and not of its 
correspondence {tathatva). If the correspondence were also di- 
rectly revealed, then there can never be any doubt regarding such 
correspondence. When the followers of Kumarila say that know- 
ledge is self-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge itself imparts 
the fact that there has been a true correspondence, for they do not 
admit that knowledge is self-revealing. They have therefore ad- 
mitted that there are some other means by which the notion of such 
validity is imparted. The validity of those will again have to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vicious infinite. For the determination of validity one is bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corroboration and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus depends upon the ascertainment of contributory 
qualities, then there is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
self-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not proceeded from any erring mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also because they have not proceeded (ac- 
cording to the Mimamsa view) from any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a doubt regarding their validity. The truth 
of any correspondence depends upon something other than the 
knowledge itself, e.g. the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of the knowledge, then even a false 
knowledge would be right. For establishing the validity of the 
Vedas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an absolutely trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani- 
fest merely objectivity but a particular thing or entity and it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in knowledge^. 
The validity of knowledge thus refers to the thing in its general 
character as the manifestation of a particular thing and not re- 
garding its specific details in character^. Such a validity, however, 
refers only to the form of the knowledge itself and not to objective 
corroboration®. Whatever may be doubtful in it is to be ascertained 
by contributory qualities, corroboration and the like, and when the 

^ yad dhijndne vidyate tad eva tasya lak§ana^ ucitUTfi vastu-prakdiatvam eva 
jMne vidyate na tu vi^aya^prakd^atvarri yato vijndne samutpanne vi$ayo* yam iti 
wa’ bhdti kintu ghapo* yam iti, Nydya-kulisa, MS. 

® jndndndTfi samanya-rUpani eva prdmdnyairi na vaise§ikam rUpam, Ibid, 

® tasmdd hodhdHmakatvena prdptd buddkef^ pramd^atd. Ibid, 
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chances of error are eliminated by other sources the original validity 
stands uncontradicted. 

Saprakasatva {self-luminosity). Ramanujacarya first states the 
Naiyayika objection against self-luminosity. The Naiyayikas are 
supposed to argue that things are existent but they become know- 
able only under certain conditions and this shows that existence 
{satta) is different from cognition or its self-illumination (prakasa). 
Arguing from the same position it may be said that knowledge as an 
existent entity is different from its illumination as such^. If know- 
ledge itself were self-revealing, then it would not depend upon any 
conditioning of it by its contiguity or relationing with objects and 
as such any individual cognition would mean universal cognition. 
If, on the other hand, knowledge requires a further conditioning 
through its relationing with objects, then knowledge would not be 
self-revealing. Further, knowledge being partless, there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. In the case 
of partless entities it is not possible to conceive that knowledge 
should be self-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ob- 
ject at the same time. Again, if knowledge were self-revealing, then 
the difference between consciousness and its re-perception through 
introspection cannot be accounted for. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that the difference between one cognition and another depends 
upon the difference of its objective content. Apart from this there is no 
difference between one cognition and another. If the objective con- 
tent was not a constituent of knowledge, then there would be no 
difference between the illumination of knowledge as such and the 
illumination of an object. If knowledge were by itself self-illuminat- 
ing, then there would be no place for objects outside it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealism. So the solution may be either on the 
Mimamsa lines that knowledge produces such a character in the 
objective entity that by that cognized character of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or it may be on Nyaya lines that knowledge mani- 
fests the objects. Thus it has to be admitted that there must be some 
kind of cognitive relation between the object and its knowledge, and 
it would be the specific nature of these relations that would de- 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation is only object-pointing or 

^ sarmsya hi svatafi sva-gocara-jMna-dhtnafi praMhfi satfividdm apt tathai*va 
abhyupagantum ucita^, Nydya^kuliia, MS, 
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whether it is object-kiiowledge-pointing. In the former case the 
object alone would be manifested and in the latter case knowledge 
would be its own object, which is again absurd. If knowledge 
manifested the object without any specific relation, then any know- 
ledge might manifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies 
a cognitive operation and if such an operation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for the very objectivity of know- 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests other objects so it is also manifested by a 
further cognition of re-perception. When one says ‘‘I perceive it,’’ 
it is not a case of mere knowledge-manifestation but a re-perception 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani- 
fested by a further re-perception and not by itself. To this Rama- 
nujacarya raises an objection: it may be asked whether this re- 
perception of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to re-perceive on the part of the knower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-perception takes 
place automatically, there will be an infinite series of such automatic 
re-perceptions. In the latter case, i.e. when the re-perception takes 
place in consequence of a desire to do so, then such a desire must 
be produced out of previous knowledge and that would again pre- 
suppose another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. To this the Naiydyika reply is that 
the general re-perception takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception occurs as a result of a desire to that effect. 
This ordinary re-perception of a general nature follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge or 
other throughout the course of their experience. It is only when 
there is a desire to know some specific details that there is a specific 
mental intuition (manasa-pratyaksa) to that effect. 

To this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that in the case of an ordinary 
existent thing there is a difference between its existence as such and 
its manifestation of knowledge, for it always depends upon specific 
relations between itself and knowledge; but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity where no such relations are needed there is no 
difference between its existence and its manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it does not need any other assistance to 
manifest itself. It is this that is meant by self-luminosity. Just as 
no entity depends upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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manifestation, so knowledge also does not need assistance from 
knowledge for its manifestation* The relations that are needed for 
the manifestation of other objects are not needed for the manifesta- 
tion of knowledge itself^ Knowledge thus being self-luminous 
helps our behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all experience that 
knowledge for its manifestation requires some other knowledge, 
and if it has no support in our experience there is no justification 
for making such an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
manifestation should require the operation of another knowledge. 
That only can be called an object of knowledge which though 
existent remains unmanifested. But it cannot be said that there 
was knowledge which was not known, for a cognition would not 
last like other objective entities awaiting the time when it might be 
manifested. In the case of a past knowledge which is merely in- 
ferred now, there is no notion of that knowledge, so one can always 
draw a distinction between the known and the unknown. If only 
the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 
would fail for a moment to perceive that. If knowledge were merely 
inferred from its eifect, everyone would have so experienced it, but 
no one has a moment’s hesitation in discriminating between what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to say that knowledge 
arises only after inquiry, for in the present knowledge whatever is 
sought to be known is known directly, and in the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there was knowledge because 
it is remembered, but the past knowledge directly appears as 
memory; for if that is called an inference, then even re-perception 
may be regarded as an inference from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists without being an object of knowledge 
at the same time is liable to erroneous manifestation on account of 
the presence of defects in the collocation conditioning the know- 
ledge, but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse- 
quently it has no existence apart from being known. Just as there 
cannot be any doubt whether a pleasure or a pain is experienced, 
so there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and this shows that 
whenever there is knowledge it is self-manifested. When one knows 
an object one is also sure about one’s knowledge of it. Again, it is 

^ jndnam manyd-dhlna^prakdiam artha^praMiakatvSt dlpavat Nydya^^ 
kuliia, MS, 
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wrong to suppose that if knowledge is self-manifested then there 
would be no difference between itself and its objective content, for 
the difference is obvious ; knowledge in itself is formless, while the 
object supplies the content. Two entities which appear in the same 
manifestation, such as quality and substance, things and their 
number, are not on that account identical. It cannot also be said 
that knowledge and its object are identical because they are simul- 
taneously manifested, for the very fact that they are simultaneously 
manifested shows that they are two different things. Knowledge 
and the object shine forth in the same manifestation and it 
is impossible to determine which of them shines before or 
after. 

The self also is to be regarded as being of the nature of know- 
ledge from the testimony of the scriptures. Self being of the nature 
of knowledge is also self-luminous, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is cognized by mental intuition {manasa- 
pratyaksa). 


Ramanujadasa alias Mahacarya. 

Ramanujadasa, called also Mahacarya, was the pupil of 
Badhula Srinivasacarya, He is not, however, to be confused with 
Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya and the maternal 
uncle of Vedanta-de^ika — ^who was also known as Vadi-hamsa- 
navambuda. He wrote at least three books: Sad^vidya^-vijaya, 
Advaita-vijaya, and Parikara-vijaya. 

In his Sad-'vidya-vijaya^ in refuting the Sahkarite doctrine that 
the existence of positive nescience (bhava-rupd-jndna) can be known 
by the different of perception, inference and implication, 

he says that intuitive experience of ignorance, such as ‘H am ig- 
norant,” cannot be regarded as an experience of nescience as such 
in its entirety {krtsnd-jndna-pratltis tavad asiddha)^ for it can never 
refer to all objects as negativing all knowledge. A perceptual 
mental state of the antahkarana is not admitted by the Sahkarites to 
refer to entities past and gone. Even when a man intuits that he is 
ignorant, there is at that stage an illumination of his own ego and 
the fact of his being ignorant, and it cannot be said that in such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been illuminated, for 
the ego is also illuminated at the time. If nescience in its entirety 
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is not illuminated, then the nescience is only illuminated with re- 
ference to particular objects, and if that is so the assumption of a 
positive nescience is useless. Again, if nescience or want of know- 
ledge refers to a particular object, then there is a knowledge of that 
object implied in it; and therefore nescience as such is not ex- 
perienced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega- 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dreamless sleep. 
In all other stages all experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objects. All cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are known only in a general manner, but not in their 
specific details. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it is of the nature of a stuff that is 
opposed to knowledge in gtntxdl{]mna-samdnya-virodhi ) ; for in such 
experiences as am ignorant’* there is the knowledge of the sub- 
ject to which the ignorance belongs and also some general content 
regarding which there is the ignorance. Further, since the ne- 
science has the pure consciousness as its support and since the 
mind (antahkarana) is not regarded as its support, how can the ex- 
perience ‘‘lam ignorant” be said to refer to the experience of this 
stuff? If it be held that since the mind is an illusory construction 
on the pure consciousness which is the support of the nescience 
{ajndna\ the latter may appear as a mental function, for both the ego 
and the nescience, being illusory impositions on the pure conscious- 
ness, may shine forth from the same identical basis of conscious- 
ness. The reply is that such an explanation is obviously wrong, for 
if both the ego-consciousness and the ajndna shone forth from the 
same basic consciousness, the latter could not appear as the pre- 
dicate of the former. If the one pure consciousness manifests both 
the ego and the ajndna, they would not appear as different and 
arranged in a definite subject-predicate order. Again, if it is held 
that the ajndna shines only as a predicative to the ego because they 
are based on pure consciousness, then how can such an ajndna refer 
to the objective things (which are independent impositions on pure 
consciousness) in such experiences as ‘‘ I do not know a jug? ” If it 
is said that since there is the one identical consciousness on which 
the objective entities, the ajndna and the ego-entity, are all imposed, 
and the ajndna is always in relation with the objective entities, then 
it may be said that even when a jug is known, the ajndna, being in 
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relation with other entities (such as cloth) and through them with 
the pure consciousness underlying them, is also in relation with the 
pure consciousness on which the jug is a construction. As such it 
would also be in relation with the jug, with the result that there 
would be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that the very fact of the positive perception of the jug may 
be an obstacle to the association of ajndna with it. To this the reply 
is that just as when one says “I do not know this tree” there is 
knowledge regarding the “ this” and ignorance regarding the nature 
of the tree, so here also there may be a partial knowledge and ig- 
norance in different aspects of the same jug. In cases of doubt one 
has to admit knowledge and ignorance subsisting in the same 
entity, and this is true in all cases of inquiry where a thing may be 
known in a general way and yet remain unknown so far as its 
specific details are concerned. 

Again, it is wrongly contended by the §ahkarites that during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuition of ajndna; for if 
ajndna were then known in its own nature as such, a man could not 
wake up and remember that he knew nothing. He should then 
have remembered that he had a direct intuition of ajndna. If during 
deep dreamless sleep the pure consciousness illuminated ajndna, it 
must have also illuminated all known and unknown things in the 
world, which is absurd, for then these would have been remembered 
during the waking period. It cannot be said that during deep 
dreamless sleep only ajndna is manifested and nothing else, for 
according to the testimony of waking consciousness time is also 
perceived during dreamless sleep which accounts for the memory of 
the waking stage “so long I did not know anything.” Further, if it 
is held that whatever is illuminated by pure rSto'-consciousness 
(i.e. without passing through the vrtii stage) then the ajndna also 
would not be remembered. If it is held that the objects of ajndna 
only are not illuminated by the wfoj-consciousness but only the 
ajndna, then that could not account for the memory in the waking 
stage “ I did not know anything,” where “anything” definitely re- 
fers to some object of ajndna. Moreover, if the above supposition 
were correct, then the pure bliss could not be illuminated during 
dreamless sleep and remembered later in the waking stage. If in 
reply to this it were contended that certain specific characters were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the ajndna 
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because they were represented through the modes of aviclyd^ the 
reply is that instead of assuming that there were specific modes of 
avidya one might as well admit them to be due to mental modes or 
statesj and the experience of ajndna might well be accounted for as 
being the experience of absence of knowledge. Since absence of 
knowledge is acceptable to all, there is no justification for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive ajnma. 

Again, in the case of loss of memory of a perceived object, a 
person might say that he did not know the object, but that does not 
prove that while he knew the object he had an intuition of the 
ajndna of that object. After an illusory perception of conch-shell- 
silver one says “I did not know silver so long’’ ; and how is this to 
be explained? Moreover, when one sees an object at the present 
moment, one may say “I did not know this object so long.” How 
is this to be explained? The obvious reply is that in all such cases 
we irifer only that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entities. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
same view and say that we infer that during dreamless sleep we had 
no knowledge. But we cannot say that we then intuited directly a 
positive ajndna. The Sankarites say that the existence of ajndna as 
a positive stuff can be proved by inference also, for according to 
them just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of darkness, so knowledge also manifests things by removing the 
ajndna stuff that was hiding them. In refuting this, Mahacarya 
enters into a long discourse of formal and scholastic criticism of the 
Sankarite mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately be treated 
here. The main point that is worthy of our notice here and which 
has a philosophical significance is the view of the Ramanuja school 
that the illumination of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some positive stuff of ajndna must have been removed. The 
Sankarites object that unless ajndna is admitted as a separate stuff, 
hiding the pure bliss of the self, it is difficult to explain emancipa- 
tion. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that emancipation can well be 
explained as cessation of bondage. People are as anxious to gain 
positive pleasure as to remove negative pain. It is wrong to suppose 
that unless the bondage were false it could not be removed, for it is 
well known that the effects of poison can be removed by the medita- 
tion of the mythical bird Garuda. So worldly bondage can also be 
removed by the meditation of God, though it be real. Meditation 
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as knowledge can remove not only ignorance but also the real fact 
of bondage. Emancipation may thus be regarded as the eternal 
manifestation of bliss and it is riot indispensably necessary that all 
manifestation of bliss or happiness must be associated with a body 
like other ordinary bodily pleasure^. 

The Sarikarites say that since the unchangeable self cannot be 
the material cause of the world phenomena nor anything else, it 
comes by implication that there must be an ajndna stuff which is 
the material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
that can explain the ajndna characteristics of the world-phenomena. 
Brahman has often been designated as the material cause of the 
world, and this is true only so far as it is the basic cause (adhisthdna- 
kdrana), the pure being that underlies all phenomena. The ajndna 
is the changing material cause (partndmi-kdrana), and as such the 
world participates in the nature of ajndna in its characters. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that even though the world- 
creation may be supposed to be false, that does not necessarily im- 
ply the assumption of a positive ajndna. Thus the illusory silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may be regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creation, which though partless may 
appear as the world through error. It cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no such generaliza- 
tion can be made. The presence of the common characteristic of 
falsehood cannot determine the supposition that a false entity must 
necessarily be the cause of a false effect, for there must be other 
common characteristics in other respects too and there is certainly 
no absolute similarity of characteristics between the cause and the 
effect^. Moreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its changing material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible for the Brahman to be the material cause of the world, 
though its purity may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regarded as the parindmi-^kdrana of the world, it cannot of course 
have the same identical existence as the world, but if an entity can 
show itself in another form we may call it a parindmi-hdrana^ and 
it is not necessary for it to have the same existence as that effect. 
Thus, destruction and the cessation of avidya are both regarded as 

^ Sad-vidya-vijaya^ pp. 39"75 (MSS.). 

^ nanu upMdno-pddeyayoJi sdlak^of^ya^niyama-daHanad eva tat-siddhir iti cet 
sarvathd sdlak^a^yasya mrd’-ghatayoh apy adaHandt yat kiHcit sSrUpyasya sukti- 
rajatS-dav api padarthatva^dini satvdt. Ibid. p. 77 . 
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effects and yet they have not the same existence as their causes^ 
It cannot therefore be argued that if Brahman be regarded as the 
parinami-karana of the world, the world would thereby be as real 
as Brahman, Again, the non-appearance of the Brahma-character 
of the world may well be explained as being due to the influence of 
karma. Even for explaining the non-appearance of the Brahma- 
character of the world the assumption of an ajnana is not necessary. 
It is also not necessary to define emancipation as the cessation of 
ajnana, for that stage, being itself a state of bliss, can thereby be 
regarded as an object of our efforts, and the supposition of avidya 
and its cessation is wholly groundless. 

Mahacarya also made a vigorous effort to show by textual con- 
tents that the existence of avidya as a positive ignorance is not 
admitted in the Vedic scriptures. 

In the second chapter Mahacarya attempts to show that there 
is no necessity to admit an ajnana as an independent hiding stuff. 
The Sahkarites argue that though the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet the self is not expressed in our ego-experience 
as identical with Brahman as the fullness of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to admit that there is an ajnana stuff which hides the pure 
character of Brahman. To this Mahacarya’s i*eply is that since 
ajnana is regarded as beginningless its hiding capacity will also be 
eternal and no emancipation is possible; and if Brahman could be 
hidden, it will cease to have its own nature as self-luminous and 
will be ignorant. Moreover, the experience is of the form am 
ignorant’’ and as such the ajnana seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If it is held that the existence of the veil is admitted only 
to explain the limited appearance of Brahman through mind 
(antahkarana), then it may well be pointed out that the limited ap- 
pearance of Brahman as ego may well be explained through tlxe 
limitation of the antahkarana through which it manifests itself, and 
for that it is not necessary to admit a separate veil of ajnana. 

Again it may be asked whether the veiling is identical with 
ajnana or different from it. In the former case it would ever remain 

^ yad uktaifi brahmanah parindmitayd updddnatve pari^dmmya parh^dnii* 
samdna-sattdkatva-niyamena karyasyetpi satyatva-^prasatlga itl tatra kiift fan- 
i}dma-iabdena kdrya-mdtraifi vivakptam, uta rapd-ntard-paUiljt ; dhvat^smya 
avidyd-^nivrtteka panndmi-samdna-sattdkatvd-bh&vdt na hi tad-rUpeir^a parii^idmi 
kincid astl na dvitlyatfi rapd-ntard-patteh^ pari^dmi-mdtra^sdpek^atvdt gauravei^u 
sva-samdna-sattdka-parirtdmy-apek$d-bhdvdL Sad-vidyd-vijaya, p. 77. 
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immanifested, and the manifestation of the world-appearance 
would be impossible. If the veiling is something different from 
ajndna^ then since that something is not in any way related with 
pure consciousness its operation would not explain the world- 
illusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the ajndna in- 
definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from ajndna or identical with it; in the latter case it would not de- 
pend on it and in the former case it is meaningless to regard ajndna 
as antagonistic to Brahman. Thus, since the limitations through 
which the Brahman manifests itself are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is unnecessary 
to admit a separate ajndna. 

Again, if ajndna can veil the pure ^aA^z-consciousness, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge at 
all. If the ^ 5 foz-consciousness cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self-luminous, 
then it can never be hidden by ajndna. If it is said that the self- 
luminosity of Brahman means that it cannot be the object of cog- 
nition (a-'vedyatva) or of immediacy {aparoksa\ then it is un- 
necessary to indulge in the conception of veiling, for the non- 
cognizability is neither of the two. Again, the Sankarites hold that the 
ajndna hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its con- 
sciousness. This is obviously impossible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consciousness are identical ; and if that were so, how can 
the bliss part be covered without covering also the part of con- 
sciousness, and how can one identical partless being, the Brahman, 
be divided into two parts of which one is covered while the other is 
not? Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if our love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
construction of the ego on this self, then since all things of the 
world are but illusory impositions on the self, all things in the world 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the third chapter Mahacarya refutes the Sahkarite theory of 
the support of ajndna. It is held by some exponents of the Sankara 
school that the ^y^w-a-constituents of the objects are supported in 
the pure consciousness underlying these objects. Though there are 
the modifications of these ajndna entities, yet they may have rela- 
tion with our ego-consciousness, for both the ego and the objects 
are but the states of a ground-ajmna. To this Mahacarya says that 
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if all objects of the world have separate and different ajndna 
materials as their causes, then it is wrong to suppose that the illusory 
silver is produced by the ajndna of the conch-shell. It would be 
much better to say that the ajndna of the subject {[mimdtd) as it 
comes out with the antahkarana has produced the illusory silver. 
Again, if the ajndna of the conch-shell is regarded as bcginningless, 
it is meaningless to regard it as being a modification of a ground- 
ajndna, and if it is not regarded as a mode its perception cannot be 
explained. 

There are again others who hold that the ajndna constituting an 
external object in some sense subsists in the subject as well and 
thus there may be a connection between the subject and the object. 
To this Mahacarya says that such a view is impossible, for the' con- 
sciousness underlying the object is different from that underlying the 
subject; and if it is held that pure consciousness is ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to be illuminated just as much as any par- 
ticular object is illuminated at the time of any particular cognition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
is without any distinction, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant when he says “I am ignorant”? There is no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject and not in the 
object when the consciousness underlying them are one and the 
same. Moreover, in that case where one person knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all persons. 

There are again others who say that the ajndna coiivStituent of 
the conch-shell has the consciousness underlying the ego-ex- 
perience as its support and the consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell as its object. To this Mahacarya says that the ajndna supported 
by the consciousness underlying the ego-experience cannot undergo 
transformation, and, if this is so, it cannot explain the diverse objects. 

There are others again who think that when a man says that he 
does not know the conch-shell his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajiidna-, for though the ajndna refers to the pure consciousness, that 
being identical with the pure consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell, the ajndna also refers to the conch-shell and may be so ap- 
prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver is also 
made up of the stuff of ajndna, for since the illusory silver appears 
in perception, it must have some stuff as its material cause. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the apperception of self- 
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ignorance has a reference to the root-ajnamy there is no justification 
for admitting separate ajndnas constituting the stuff of the objects. 
It cannot be suggested that the existence of such ajndna may be 
proved by the fact that each perception implies the cessation of a 
particular ajndna^ for the disappearance of such an ajndna is only a 
matter of inference, and it may as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything more than that a particular cognition follows only 
the absence of that particular knowledge. A negation-precedent- 
to-a-production is always destroyed by the production of a par- 
ticular entity. When one says “I did not know the jug long, but 
I know it now,’’ the cessation of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajndfia has a direct and immediate reference to the subject, the 
knower. But the removal of the ajndna hiding the objects is only 
a matter of inference from the fact of cognition, and it can never be 
immediate or intuitive. Again, if the tooX-ajndna is supposed to 
veil the pure consciousness as underlying the objects, it is un- 
necessary to suppose the existence of separate ajndnas hiding the 
objects. If it is supposed that the pure consciousness underlying 
the objects, being identical with Brahman, which is referred to by 
the xoot-ajndna^ may appear in consciousness as being limited 
under the object-appearance, it may be asked how on account of the 
association of the root-ajndna the object may appear to be unknown 
even when it is known. Again, the root-ignorance implied in such 
an experience as “I do not know” cannot belong to the mind 
iantahkaram), for it is a material object and it cannot belong to the 
self-shining pure consciousness. Being what it is, it cannot be 
ignorant about itself. 

Further, it may well be said that though the self is manifested in 
self-consciousness yet it often appears as associated with the body, 
and though objects may generally be known as ‘"knowable” yet 
their specific nature may not be known and it is this that often leads 
to doubt; all these are inexplicable except on the assumption of 
ignorance. They may all be admitted, but even then the assumption 
that ajndna acts as a veiling agent is wholly unwarrantable. Un- 
certainty (anavadharana) and veiling {avarana) are not one and the 
same thing. In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
doubt due to uncertainty, and it cannot be denied that there is all 
the appearance of water which could not have been if the so-called 
ajndna had veiled it. Nor can it be said that the uncertainty 
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is due to the veiling, for it may well be urged that since veiling 
cannot manifest itself either as being or as self-luminous, it is itself 
a mere consequence or result of the factor of uncertainty. It it is 
urged that the factor of indefiniteness or uncertainty itself con- 
stitutes the nature of veiling (anavadharanatvam eva avanmam)y 
then it may be said that the fact that the individual ego is not lelt 
to be identical is regarded as being due to the veiling operation ; but 
that does not mean that there is any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited individual. If there were any such uncertainty, then 
ego-experience would not have stood as an indubitable fact. Again, 
if ajndna be itself of the nature of uncertainty, then there is no 
meaning in ascribing a separate veiling character to it. If it is held 
that ajndna is supported only by pure consciousness, then there 
would be no reason why the individual selves should pass through 
the cycles of birth and rebirth, for such ajndna would have no 
association with the individual selves. If it is urged that the same 
consciousness manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may also be urged that since the consciousness underlies both the 
individuals and God, God may equally well be supposed to undergo 
the cycle of birth and rebirth^. 

It is sometimes said that it is the mind {antahkarana) which ex- 
periences pleasure and pain and it is this that constitutes bondage. 
I'he mind itself being an illusory construction on the pure con- 
sciousness, the characters of the mind are felt to belong to the con- 
sciousness, To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the bondage be- 
longed to the mind, then the pure consciousness cannot be sup- 
posed to suffer bondage. For if the suffering of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the identification of the pure consciousness with the 
mind, the bondage is not due to mind but to that false notion. In a 
similarmannerMahacarya enters into a criticism of many alternative 
interpretations that are offered by various writers of the Sankara 
school in support of the existence of ajndna and such of its relations 
as may explain the world creation, and finally tries to establish his view 
that in whichever way the relation of ajndna may be conceived it is 
fraught with diverse kinds of contradictions which baffle explanation. 

Again, in the fourth chapter Mahacarya contends that the 

^ ajmnasya caitanya-rndtra^irayatve jive sai^sdra-hetutd na sydt vaiyadhi'^ 
karapyde caitanyasyai'vajlve-sa^vibhagat sdmdnddhikara^ye livarasyd'pi sm^sdra-- 
prasa^gaii. Sad’-vidyd-vijayay p. 107 (MS.). 
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avidya cannot be regarded as ultimately real (pdramdrthikt) for then 
there would be no monism. It cannot be regarded as the stuff of all 
that is cognized in practical experience {pyavahdrikt), for then it could 
not be called the stuff of illusory experiences. It is sometimes 
urged that even from false things, such as a false fear, there may be 
real illness or even death, and so even from ignorance there can be 
real knowledge. Mahacarya points out that this analogy is false, for 
even in the above instances it is knowledge that produces the said 
results. If avidya is false, then all its material transformations must 
also be false, for the effect is always identical with the cause. It is 
urged that since the world-objects are false their knowledge must 
also be false; then the Brahman, which is the knowledge which is 
itself a product of avidya^ is also false. 

Further, if ajndna be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of conch-shell all ajndna should cease ; for without the cessation of 
ajndna the conch-shell could not have been known. It cannot be 
said that with the knowledge of the conch-shell only the veil hiding 
it has been removed and that the ajndna did not cease, for experience 
testifies to the disappearance of ajndna and not that of the veil. Thus 
one is forced to admit the existence of many ajndnas. For if it is 
held that knowledge removes only the veil, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the destruction of the ultimate ajndna. 
Again, ajndna is defined as that which is destroyed by knowledge 
(jndna). If that is so, it is obviously wrong to define knowledge as 
being itself a product of ajndna. The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if at the time of emancipation of a man the 
ajndna is supposed to be destroyed, such an ajndna if it is one only 
would be wholly destroyed and there would be no other ajndna left 
which could bind the other unemancipated individuals. It is sup- 
posed that ajndna must be false, for it is destroyed by knowledge, 
but at the same time it is admitted that the ajndna is destroyed by 
the true scriptures (sruti)^ and when a thing is destroyed by another 
real and true entity the former cannot be regarded as false. 

Again, avidya is sometimes defined as something the cessation 
of which can be produced by knowledge [jndnajanya). Now Brah- 
man is itself the cessation of avidya^ but it is not produced by know- 
ledge. If knowledge is regarded as a means to the cessation of 
knowledge {jndnasddhyatvdt\ then it does not necessarily mean that 

24-2 
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it has produced the cessation {na ca svafanyatvam eva sva-sd- 
dhyatvam). If the two concepts are regarded as identical, then the 
relationing of avidya to which avidya may be regarded as a means 
W'^ould also have to be admitted as being produced by avidya, which 
is reasoning in a circle^. Arguing on the same analogy, one might as 
well say that the cessation of the relationing with avidya depends on 
the cessation of avidya, but in that case since the cessation of avidya 
itself means a relationing with avidya it becomes a tautology only. 

Again, in order to differentiate any ordinary erroneous view, 
which is removed by right knowledge from avidya, it has been de- 
fined as being beginningless yet destructible by knowledge. Now, 
it may be asked, what is the nature of this knowledge which destroys 
avidya} Does it mean pure consciousness or only mental states? 
If it is pure consciousness, then it cannot destroy the root-im- 
pressions {samkdra) ; for it is only the mental states {vrtti) which 
can destroy the mental root-impressions, and if avidya is a begin- 
ningless samskdra it cannot be removed by knowledge as pure con- 
sciousness and thus the assumption of its being beginningless serves 
no useful purpose. The second supposition, that knowledge which 
destroys avidya is only a mental state, cannot also be correct, for it 
is held that knowledge as mental state can remove only the veil of 
ajndna but not the ajndna itself. If it is said that the mental state 
removes both the veil and the ajndna, then the definition of ajndna 
as that which can be removed by knowledge becomes too wide, as 
it would also signify the veil {dvarana) which is not intended to be 
covered within the definition of ajnd^ia. Again, if ajiidnas are re- 
garded as many, then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajndnas veiling the ordinary objects, and cannot therefore be ap- 
plied to one undifferentiated ajUdna-whoh which can be removed 
only by the intuition of the partless real, for this knowledge would 
not be a mental state which is always limited^. Here also the 
ajndna must be supposed to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
the cessation of the ajndna is directly consequent upon the cessation 
of the veil So, firstly, the direct cause of the cessation of the 
ajndna is not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secondly, it is 
the removal of the veil that is caused by the knowledge, and so it is 
this that ought to be called ajndna according to the definition, for 
the veil is both beginningless and destructible by knowledge. 

^ Sad^vidyS-vijaya, p, ix6. a IhM, 
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Mahacarya enters into a series of further criticisms of the definition 
of avidya which are more or less of a scholastic nature and may 
therefore be omitted here. 

In the fifth chapter Mahacarya disputes the possibility that the 
avidya is illuminated or manifested. If avidya was self-manifesting, 
then it would be real and spiritual like the Brahman. If the mani- 
festation of Brahman were the manifestation of the manifestation 
of the avidya^ then the former being eternal the manifestation of 
the avidya would also be eternal; yet avidya is always regarded as 
existing only so long as it shines, and therefore as false (mithyd’^ 
rthasyapratibhdsa'-satndna'-kdlinatva-^niyafndt). If the manifestation 
(^prakdsa) of avidya be regarded as its non-distinguishingness 
(abheda) with the manifestation of Brahman, then so long as the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the avidya would also remain 
and hence avidya itself would be eternal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when the avidya ceases, its non-distinguishingness with the Brahma- 
manifestation would also cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and avidya would be destructible, a further difficulty may 
be pointed out to this contention, namely, that if the avidya be in- 
distinguishable from the Brahma-manifestation, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real. It would be absurd to sug- 
gest in reply that, though different, they have an identical being 
{bhinnatve saty abhiunaS’-attakatvairi). The criticisms suggested here- 
in will apply to the doctrine if the illumination of avidya be ex- 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidya 
{avidyd--vacchinnam brahma-svarupam avidya-prakasah) or as con- 
ditioned by it or reflected through it. 

In the next chapter Mahacarya tries to show the incompatibility 
of the conception that avidya may be brought to an end. He says 
that pure consciousness cannot be supposed to destroy avidya. Then 
avidya can never exist, for the pure consciousness is eternally ex- 
isting and as such by itself destroys avidya and no other effort is 
necessary. If pure consciousness cannot destroy avidya^ it cannot 
do so when reflected through a mental state {vrtti-prativimbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlimited consciousness (caitanydd 
adhika-visayatvd’^bhave tadvadevanivarttakatva-sambhavaty If the 
pure consciousness reflected through a vrtti cannot remove 
then it cannot do so when limited by a vftti or conditioned by it. 
The vrtti itself also cannot remove it, for it is itself material If it 
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is held that the knowledge which contradicts the illiisoiy notion 
brought about by the ajnana destroys it and not the intuition of the 
reality, then if that contradiction is something identical with pure 
consciousness, it is the pure consciousness which is to be supposed 
as destroying the ajnana; the objections against such a view have 
already been dealt with. If knowledge and ajnana arc different, then 
it is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys ajnana ; for knowledge 
is the contradiction that is supposed to destroy avidya and by 
supposition avidya is not knowledge. Moreover, since that il- 
lumination which destroys ajnana cannot be supposed to have 
a further veil which is removed by it, it cannot rightly be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according to the supposition of the 
Sahkarites operates by removing a veil. Further, this know^ledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all things in the world, and if that is 
so how can it be said that by this knowledge only the ajnana is 
destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that illusion consists in 
identifying everything with Brahman and knowledge is supposed to 
remove this false identification, then since knowledge is supposed 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ajnana was 
veiling the false identification, and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our world-experience. 

Again, the cessation of avidya is also incomprehensible in itself, 
for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman ; if it were 
there would be duality and emancipation would be impossible. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then being so it would exist 
always and there would be no scope for making any effort about it. 
It cannot also be said that avidya and Brahman mutually negate 
each other; for avidya has Brahman for its support and as such is 
not antagonistic to it. 

Prapatti Doctrine as expounded in Srivacana-bhusana 
of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr Munirs Corn- 
mentary on it. 

According to the iSnvacana^bhusana the mercy of God remains 
always as submerged in His justice, but yet it always exists and its 
apprehension by us is obstructed by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our efforts, for then God would not always be merciful 

{anudbhuta‘-dayd-‘dy'-udbhdvaka-purusa*'kdra'^sd,pek§akatvenityo^dbhu^ 

ta^dayd'-di-mattvam vydhatam sydt 35. B.), 
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The mercy of God is dependent on Him and on no one else ; yet 
there exists in Narayana the deity Laksmi who is like the essence 
of Him or the body of Him, and who has voluntarily reconciled her 
will absolutely with that of Narayana. Though in such a conception 
the Laksmi is dependent on Narayana, yet for the devotees 
Narayana and Laksmi go together, and for him the mercy of God 
is to be attributed to both Laksmi and Narayana taken as a whole. 

The conception of Laksmi is such that she is the greatest object 
of love for Narayana, who has conceived her as a part of Himself, 
and Laksmi has also so identified herself with Him that there is no 
separate existence for her. As such Laksmi has not to make any 
special effort for bringing Narayana in consonance with her will ; 
for there is practically no existence of duality, and for this reason 
there is no necessity for devotees to cling separately to Laksmi. 
The nature of Laksmi is the pure essence of the mercy of God^. 

When the devotee is in a state of separation from God through 
the wrong conception of his own independence and separate in- 
dividuality, he has to make an effort in the negative direction in for- 
saking his own sense of freedom and adopting God as his ultimate 
end. But once he has forsaken his false egoism and surrendered 
himself entirely to God, there is no need of further effort on his 
part. At such a stage through the influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influence God ex- 
tends His mercy to him^. Laksmi also rouses in the human mind 
through internal moral persuasion the belief in the necessity of 
seeking His friendship. She performs the dual function, first that 
of turning the minds of the people, who are under the sway of 
beginningless avidya by which they are always being attracted by 
mundane interest to God; and, secondly, she also melts the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits in accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend His bliss to all people 
by overruling the bondage of karma. 

The prapatti^ as seeking the protection of God, is not restricted 

^ devyd kdrunya-rupaye'ti tad-gw^a'-saratvena kdrunyam svayam eve'ti. 
Srlvacana-hhU§ana. MS. 

® prapatter desa^niyamafi kdla-niyamah prakdra’-niyamah adhikari-niyamah 
phala-niyamai ca ndsti, Srlvacana-hhU^aria-vydkhyd, MS. 

The above idea is supported in the commentary by a quotation from 
Bhdradvdja-samhitd which runs as follows: 

hrahma-k^atra-viiah iudrah striyas cd^ntara-jdtayali 
sarva eva prapadyeran sarva-dhdtdrani acyutam. Ibid. 
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by any limiting conditions of holy or unholy places, or of any special 
time, or of any special mode, or of any caste restriction, or that it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts any person 
through prapatti He forgives all his faults of commission and 
omission. The only fault that He does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty {kraurya). People take to prapatti either because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving themselves, or because 
they are very wise and definitely know that this is the best means, 
or because they are naturally attached to God, like the Arvars^. In 
the first case true knowledge and devotion are at the minimum; in 
the second case there is not so much ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal extent. In the third case ignorance is least and attach- 
ment is at its highest and as such even true knowledge of the nature 
of God is engulfed as it were by an excess of attachment. In the 
first case the consciousness of one’s own ignorance is strongest; in 
the second case the consciousness of one’s humbleness and ignor- 
ance is equally balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the relation of one’s nature with Him. 

The devotee who has in great love surrendered himself to God 
has occasional communion and detachment with Him. In the first 
case he is filled with ecstatic joy by coming in direct contact with 
God as associated with noble qualities. But at the moment of de- 
tachment the memoiy of that communion and ecstasy of joy is a 
source of dire pain. It has been related above that God’s mercy is 
continuous and ever-flowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstructive tendencies which by investing us with a false belief in 
our own independence lead to the assertion of our false individu- 
ality, the course of God’s mercy is obstructed. The adoption of 
prapatti removes the obstructive attitude and renders it possible for 
God to extend His mercy to us. In such a conception is to 
be regarded only as a negative means. The positive means {upaya) 
is God Who extends His mercy. Prapatti therefore should not be 
regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only removes our ob- 
structive tendencies, and cannot therefore be regarded as an cle- 
ment of the cause that secures our deliverance— that cause being God 

^ As an illustration of the last type a few lines from SrUmcima^bhi^ai^a^ 
vydkhyd may be quoted: bkakti-prravasyena prapannil hhagavat*pfenm-pmi^>- 
kalyena pddau stahdhau manah sithilcan bhavati cakpir bhamati pddatd fiastau ca 
nike^fau ity ukta-^praMrepa kthila^-karariatvenasddkand‘-mf$hma->yogyatd^bhmdd 
ananya-gatikm santas tasmin bhara^-samarpa^atp kfiatp. MS. 
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and God alone. God is thus both the means and end of attainment, 
and the only absolute means for the devotee to attain Him. The 
prapatti view here propounded flatly denies the necessity of any other 
means. The essence of prapatti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental attitude of the devotee surrendering himself to God 
and thus giving occasion for God’s affecting powers to affect him 
favourably. When the devotee ceases to concern himself with any 
anxiety as to how he may be saved, then God exerts His will to save 
him^. This view of God’s relationship with the devotee involves 
within it the philosophical doctrine that the individual souls exist 
for God and have no end to realize for themselves. It is only 
through ignorance that the individual seems to possess an inde- 
pendent end for himself. The denial of this position through ex- 
cessive love of God renders the philosophical reality of their mutual 
relationship realizable as a spiritual fact. 

The definition of soul as consciousness and bliss and as atomic 
is only an external description {tatastha). The internal situation 
[antaranga) of the relation of the individual soul with God may best 
be described as his servitude to Him. 

The nature of emotional attachment which is associated with 
prapatti is such that the devotee by his tender love for God induces 
the same in Him so that the emotion of love may be regarded on the 
one hand as a consciousness of bliss and on the other hand as a re- 
lation in which the lover and the beloved are the constituents. The 
first inferior stage of prapatti is not always actuated by deep 
natural attachment, but by a sense of one’s own insignificance and 
helplessness^. In the second stage called the upeya the devotee is so 
much actuated by his deep love for God that he loses all considera- 
tions for himself, and the intoxication of love may grow so deep that 
it may lead to the annihilation of his body. But the prospect of such 
an annihilation does not deter him from moving forward in the path 
of intoxication, for at that stage he loses all interest in the conse- 
quences of such an attachment. He is simply lost in God through 
intoxicating emotion. This is technically cdW.tdraga-prapta’-prapatti, 

The relation between the devotee and God is interpreted on the 
analogy of the wedding of the mistress with her lover, of the 

^ cisycL icchS. nivfttd cat tusye* cchd asyci kdYyoJkavX hhavcLti. ^rlvo.cunci’-bhUsa'^ci*’ 
vydkhyd. MS. 

^ This is regarded as the upaya stage where the devotee seeks God as the 
means to his highest attainment. 
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Gopika with Krsna, and it is held that the deep emotion is like the 
erotic emotion that leads to the wedding of the bridegroom with the 
bride. Bhakti or devotion is described as a special kind of con- 
sciousness dissociated from ignorance which reveals itself in the 
form of a deep emotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all the stages which a love-stricken woman would do. All the 
emotions of the devotee, the lover, are for rousing the pleasure of 
God. Just as a woman’s behaviour under the influence of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into the eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please Godh This 
is regarded as siddha-prerna or natural love. Devotees intoxicated 
by such a love are not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It is only those whose intoxication by love is so great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such discipline as is prescribed in 
the vaidhi or the iipdya stage ofprapatti who are driven to embrace 
God as it were with their melting hearts. The ordinary rules of 
prapatti are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
prapatti of all the three types mentioned above the personal effort 
(purusakdra) necessary is limited to the extent that the individual 
should hold himself in absolute self-surrender so that God may be 
inclined to accept even his faults and defects as they are and remove 
them by His divine grace. In the case of those who are advanced in 
the stage of prapatti — the paramdrtas — God removes even all the 
prdrabdha’-karmas and grants them immediate emancipation‘s. 

The person who adopts the path of prapatti is not anxious to 
attain even emancipation. He has also no specific preference as to 
the nature of the spiritual emancipation that may be granted to him. 
To desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos- 
sible state of existence involves an egoistic desire. But the person 
who has sincerely adopted the path of prapatti must annihilate 
altogether even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
means ignorance, for it is only by false knowledge that a man asserts 

^ ajnana^nivrtti-’pUrvaka-hhakti’-rUpd-pannam jndnatp. prasddhitam, mahad-- 
vivdha-janaka-kdmafft samudra-tulyatayd varddhayan fnegha-sadrsu-vigrQhd* 
smat-kma ity evarri-hhma^pravrtti-hetor bhakter utpddako varddhakai ca. sd eva 
hi tasya bhakti-pdravaiya-nivandhand pravfttir updya*>phalam ity ucyat ^, . , . 
prdpya-^tvarayd strl-vratayd netra’-bhrama^ma etasya samhhramtl sarve mad>^ 
vi^ayd sdtn krtvd evatn avasthd labdhd iti tan'*Mtikh<X’'Vikd$d‘‘fthdtfi 
kaihkaryavad upeyd-ntarhhUtd, Snvacana-^hhU§am-vydkhyfi. MS. 

^ evant’-bhutasya sarJra-’Stkiti-hetufi prdrabdha-karnie^ti na tniktuffi Mkyate 
sarva-pdpebhyab mok$ayi^ydmi ity anena virodhdL Ibid, MS. 
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himself as having an independent being. On the other side egoism 
means insincerity (kraurya). It has been said above that God may 
forgive all our sins excepting insincerity. The fundamental require- 
ment of prapatti therefore consists in the annihilation of egoism. 
It is only through the annihilation of egoism that the perfect self- 
surrender required by prapatti is possible^. 

The four stages precedent to the attainment of the summum 
bonum thiOM^ prapatti are as follows: {i) jndna-dasa, i.e. the state 
in which through the instructions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledge in relation to God. (ii) varana-dasa^ the state in 
which the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpless surrender as 
the only protector, (iii) prapti-dasd, the state in which he realizes 
God. (iv) prapya-nubhava-dasa, i.e. the state in which, having 
realized God, he attains the summum bonum^. 

The doctrine of prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd^ Laksmi Tantra^ Bharadvaja-samhita and 
other Panca-rdtra works. The Srivaisnava writers trace its origin 
to much older literature such as the Taittiriyopanisad, Katho- 
panisad and the ^vetdsvatara, the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana, 
The nature of prapatti in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd has already 
been discussed. In the Bharadvdja-Samhita the prapatti is de- 
scribed as self-surrender to God, and the descriptions that it gives 
are more or less the same as those found in the Ahirbudhnya, The 
devotee who adopts the path of prapatti is not exempted from the 
ordinary duties of a Vaisnava or from the regular caste duties. The 
Bharadvdja-sarnhitd describes in some detail the courses of action 
which are favourable or unfavourable to the adoption of such a path. 
Ramanuj a, in his §arand-gati-gadya^ advocates the path of prapatti in 
which the devotee seeks protection not only of NdrdyanahMt also of 
Laksmi. But it does not appear either in the Sarana-gati’-gadya or in 
his commentary of the Gltd that a person who has adopted the path 
of prapatti is exempted from the normal caste and other duties, 
nor is the function of Laksmi in awarding the fruits of prapatti 
explained by him. In his explanation of the Bhagavad-gltd 
text {sarva^dharmdn parityajya, etc., 18. 66), he says that the de- 
votee should perform all his normal duties without any motive of 

^ iSrlvacana-bhusana^vydkhyd. MS. 

^ etad‘-anubhava-j<^nita^prUi-kdrita--kaiiikaryam eva parama-puru^d-rthah. 
Ibid. 
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attaining fruits thereby^. As regards the destruction of the pra- 
rabdha^karma also, Ramanuja and Vehkatanatha hold that though 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet a trace of it is left^, 
Vatsya Varada, in his Prapanna-pdrijata^ follows the same idea. 
Vehkatanatha also repeats the same view in his Nydsa^vmsati and 
Nydsa-tilakay and Annayarya, a disciple of Vedanti Ramanuja, fol- 
lows the idea in his Prapatti-prayoga. Varadanatha, the son of 
Vehkatanatha, also repeats the idea in his Nydsa-tilaka-^vakhyd and 
Nydsa-kdrika. The view of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr muni, 
the leaders of the Tengalai school, differs from it to the extent that 
while the above-mentioned prapatti doctrine may be true of the 
inferior devotees, the superior devotees who are absolutely in- 
toxicated with God’s love are through the very nature of their 
psychological intoxication unable to follow any of the normal duties 
and are entirely exempted from them. Their praraddha’^karma 
may also be entirely destroyed by God’s grace. The distinction 

^ VenkatanStha in his Tdtparya-'d'ipikd on Rd?ndnuja’’hhd^yci on the Oitd 
(verse 18. 66) says: etac--chlokd-pdta-pratftyd kuta-yuktihinsca yathd varnd'- 
Irama-dharma-svartlpa-tyagd-di^pak^o no\kti tathd upapdditam. 

sddhya-hhaktistu sd hantrl praravddhasyapi bhuyasl. {Rahasya-rak^d com- 
mentary of Vehkatanatha on ^arand’-gati-gadya^ p. 50. Vilnivihlsa Press, 

In the Nydsa-'vhrihti and the Nydsa-tUaka as commented in the Nydsa-- 
tilaka-vydkhyd by VehkatanStha’s son Varadaniitha prapatti is detined in the 
same manner as that by Lokacarya. Prapatti is an old doctrine in Southern 
Vaisnavism and its fundamental characters are more or less final. In the: Nydsa- 
tilaka-vydkhyd great emphasis is laid on the fact that prapatti as a path of ap- 
proach to God is different from the path of bhakti and superior to it. In the 
Srtvacana-bhU^af^a there is a tendency to treat bhakti as an intermediary way to 
prapatti. In the Nydsa^tilaka>>vydkhyd it is said that the chief difference between 
bhakti and prapatti is firstly that the former is of the nature of unbroken medita- 
tion, while the latter has to be done once for all ; secondly, the prdravdha-karma 
cannot be destroyed by the former, whereas in the latter it can he so done by the 
grace of God; thirdly, the former needs various accessory methods of worship — 
continual effort and continual action — ^whereas in the latter we have excessive 
faith; fourthly, the former produces fruit after a long time whereas the latter 
applies only to those who want immediate fruit; fifthly, the former may have 
different objectives and may yield different fruits accordingly, whereas the latter 
being of the nature of absolutely helpless surrender produces all fruits im- 
mediately. High faith is the foundation of prapatti. In and through many 
obstacles this faith and attachment to God leads the devotee to his goal. For 
these reasons the path of bhakti is inferior to the path of prapatti, Prapatti to the 
teacher is regarded as a part of prapatti to God, The difference between the con- 
ception of prapatti in the ^rtvacana-bhU^ana and the Nydsa-tilaka is that the 
latter holds that even those who adopt the path of prapatti should perform the 
obligatory duties imposed by the scriptures and refrain from committing the acts 
prohibited by them; for the scriptures are the commands of God. 'fhe former 
however thinks that a man who adopts the path of prapatti by the very nature of 
the psychological state produced by it is unable to adhere to any programme of 
duties outlined by the scriptures. He therefore transcends it. 
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between the Varagalai and Tengalai schools depends largely 
on the emphasis given by the latter to the superior type of 
prapattu 

Kasturi Rafigacarya. 

Kasturi Rahgacarya, otherwise called Sri Rahgasuri, was a 
disciple of Saumya Jamatr muni and probably lived late in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone great changes of interpreta- 
tion, and we do not find the emergence of different schools of 
interpretation as in the case of the philosophy of Sankara. The fol- 
lowers of Ramanuja throughout the succeeding centuries directed 
their efforts mostly to elucidating Ramanuja’s views and adducing 
new arguments for his doctrines or refuting the arguments of his 
opponents and finding fault with the theories of other schools. 
A sectarian difference, however, arose with Venkatanatha’s efforts 
to explain the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emanci- 
pation and various other problems associated with it. Some external 
ritualistic differences can also be traced from his time. One sect^ 
(Vadkalai or Uttara-kaldrya) was led by Venkatanatha and the 
other school (called Tengalai or Dakdna-kaldrya) by Lokacarya and 
Saumya Jamatr muni. 

Kasturi Rangacarya wrote two works called Karya-dhikarana- 
vada and the Karyd'-dhikarana-iattva^ in which he discussed some of 
the most important differences of these two schools and lent his sup- 
port to the Tengalai or the Daknna^kaldrya school. The discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Ramanuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-sutra (4.3.6-15) called the Karya-dhikarana-vada, 
in which some Upanisad texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immortality as conditioned by wisdom 
or worship (updsand), Vadari says that the worship of Hiranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to absolute im- 
mortality; Jaimini says that only the worship of the highest 
Brahman can produce immortality. Badarayana, however, rejects 
their views and holds that only those who regard their souls as 
naturally dissociated from Prakrti and as parts of Brahman attain 
absolute immortality. 

^ sarvdsu vipratipattisu purvd kaksyd tmidntd-‘alrya~tad-amwandhindm 
uttara-kaldrya-samjndndm uttard tu lokdcdrya-tad-anubaytdhindm dak^it^a- 
kaldryasarnjndndm iti viveko bodhyak, Kdrya-karand'-dhikaram-tmda^ 8 . 2 . 
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Those who cannot realize their essential difference from the 
material qualities with which they are seemingly associated cannot 
attain the highest immortality and have ultimately to follow the 
cycles of births and rebirths. Those alone who worship Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it can 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this worship has been 
described by Rahgacarya in accordance with the Gita which en- 
joins the worship of Brahman with sraddha {sraddhd-piirvakam 
brahmo-pdsanam). The word sraddha ordinarily means faith. This 
faith undergoes a special characterization at the hands of Rahga- 
carya and other thinkers of the Tehgalai school. Thus it is said that 
the first stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali- 
ties of God; the second stage is the attachment produced by such 
apprehension; the third stage is to regard Him as the ultimate end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fourth stage is to think of Him as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the sixth 
stage is absolute faith in God as the only means of self-fulfilment; 
the seventh and last stage is the enkindling of the spirit in its for- 
ward movement to hold fast to Him. It is this last stage as associ- 
ated with all the previous stages and as integrated with them whicli 
is called sraddha. The worship of God with such faith (sraddha) is 
also called devotion or bhakti. The worship of God again means 
intense joy in Him (priti-^rupo-pasdntatvaAaksanam). llie mere 
realization of one’s self as dissociated from the material elements is 
not sufficient. Those who follow the process of Pahcdgni-vidya rest 
only with self-discriminative wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of self-fulfilment. 

The first point of dispute between the followers of Uttara-kaldrya 
and Daksina-kaldrya concerns the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which consists in self-realization as the ultimate end 
(dtmd - nubhava - laksana - kaivalya - khya -purusd - rthak). Veiikata- 
natha, the leader of the Uttara-kaldrya, thinks that those who attain 
such emancipation have again to come back, i.e. such an emancipation 
is destructible. The Daksina-kaldrya school, however, thinks that 
such an emancipation is eternal. Thus Venkata, in hhNyaya-stddhd- 
njana, says that mere realization of self as distinguished from all 
material elements is not sufficient, for it should also be supple- 
mented by the knowledge that that self is a part of God and is 
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entirely subordinate to Him, and that this view is held in the §n- 
bhasya}-. He draws a distinction between the realization of one’s 
own nature as bliss and the realization of the blissful nature of God. 
The former may happen without the latter. It has to be admitted 
that in the state of kaivalya there is an association of materiality 
{acit-samsarga)^ since the karma in its entirety is not destroyed in 
this case ; for to know one’s proper essence is to know oneself as a 
part of God and so long as this state is not attained one is under the 
influence of maya. In the case of such a person the maya obstructs 
his vision of God. Venkata, however, cannot say anything de- 
finitely as to the ultimate destiny of those who attain kaivalya. He 
asserts only that they cannot attain the eternal Brahmahood. He is 
also uncertain as to whether they are associated with bodies or not. 
He is also aware that his interpretation of the nature of kaivalya is 
not in harmony with all the scriptural texts, but he feels that since 
some of the texts definitely support his views other texts also should 
be taken in that light. 

Kasturi Rangacarya, however, asserts that, according to the 
testimony of the old Dravida texts and also of the Gita and such 
other texts, those who attain emancipation through self-knowledge 
attain the state of absolute immortality. The difference between 
liberation through self-knowledge and the liberation through one’s 
self-knowledge in association with God is only a difference in the 
richness and greatness of experience, the latter being higher than 
the former in this respect^. Other points of difference between the 
Uttar a^kalary as 2Xid the D aksina-kalary as zre closely connected with 
the point discussed above. They have been enumerated in the 
second chapter of Karya-dhikarana-vMa and are as follows. The 
Uttara-kaldryas think that those who attain the emancipation of a 
self-realization as kaivalya pass to a higher world through other 

^ parama-"puru§a^vibhuti-bhutasya praptur atmanah svarupa-ydthatmya-veda- 
nam apavarga^sadhana’-bhuta^parama-puru^a-vedano^payogitaya dvasyakam, 
7ia svata eva updyatvena ity uktam, Nyaya-siddhanjanay p. 82. 

Venkata also refers to Varada Vi§nurriisra in support of his views. nihhsa^ 
karma-k^ayd^bhdvdt kaivalya-prdptau na muktihJ*' 

He refers to Sai^atumdld, where §rl Vi§nucitta says that a person wishing to 
attain Brahman may commit such errors of conception that instead of attaining 
the true Brahmahood he may attain only the lower state of kaivalya just as a man 
performing sacrifices to attain Heaven may commit errors for which he may be- 
come a brahma-rdk^asa instead of attaining Heaven. Ibid, p. 84. 

® Karya^dhi karatia-vada, 3. 79. Kasturi RahgacSrya goes through a long 
course of references to scriptural texts, Dravidian and Sanskritic, in support of 
his views. 
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channels than those adopted by persons who attain ultimate 
emancipation. This is denied by the Daksina-kaldryas, Secondly, 
the former hold that the absolute dissociation of all trace of the ele- 
ments oiprakrti is the same as emancipation, but the latter deny it. 
Thirdly, the former hold that those who attain the kaivalya are 
associated with subtle material impurities and may still be regarded 
as attaining immortality in a remote sense; this is desired by the 
latter. Fourthly, the former hold that those who attain kaivalya 
remain in a place within the sphere of the material world and their 
state is therefore not unchangeable, but the latter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices {paficagni-vidya) are different from those that attain 
kaivalya^ but the latter hold that they may or may not be so. 
Sixthly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the 
five sacrifices may remain within the sphere of the material world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realize the 
nature of their relation with Brahman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the material world (prakrti); the latter, however, deny 
this. Seventhly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through pancagni-vidydy those who realize the nature of their rela- 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the latter deny it. 
Eighthly, the former hold that outside the sphere of the material 
world {prakrti) there cannot be any difference in the nature of one’s 
highest experience, but this also is denied by the latter h 

In liisKaryd-dhikarana-tattvay Rangacarya only repeats tlic same 
arguments and the topic of discussion is also the same as that in 
Karya-dhikarana-vada, 

6 aila Srinivasa. 

Saila Srinivasa was the disciple of Kaundinya Srinivasa 
Diksita, the son of Srinivasa Tatacarya, and the brother of 
Anvayarya Diksita. He was very much influenced by the writings 
of his elder brother Anvayarya and some of his works are but 
elaborations of the works of his elder brother who wrote many 
books, e.g. Virodha-bhanjant) etc. Saila Srinivasa wrote at least 
six books: Virodha-^nirodha, Bheda-darpana^ Advaita-vana^kuthdra, 
Sdra-darpana, Mukti-darpana, Jmna-’ratna-darpana, Gum- 
darpana^ and Bheda-mani. 

^ Kdrya'-dhikarana-vMa^ 11. 7. 
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In his Virodha-nirodha^ probably the last of his works, he tries 
mainly to explain aw^ay the criticisms that are made on the different 
Ramanuja doctrines by the Sahkarites, and also by the writers of 
other Vedantic schools — ^viz. that the Ramanuja views are not strictly 
faithful to the scriptural texts — by showing that the scriptural texts 
favour the Ramanuja interpretations and not the views of the other 
Vedantic writers. 

In the first chapter of the Virodha-nirodha Saila Srinivasa first 
takes up the view that the Brahman is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world — ^which he thinks is possible only in the concep- 
tion that Brahman has the individual souls and the matter-stuff 
associated with Him (brahmani cid-acid-msista-rupatam antarena na 
ghatate). The Brahman remains unchanged in itself but suffers 
transformations through its two parts, the soul and the matter- 
stuff. Brahman as cause is associated with souls and the matter- 
stuff in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes transformation 
the souls expand and broaden as it were through the various in- 
tellectual states as a result of their karma, and the matter-stuff 
passes through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
portion of God as the inner controller of these two suffers trans- 
formation only so far as it is possible through its association with 
these two transforming entities^. When the scriptural texts deny 
the changing character of the Brahman, all that is meant by them is 
that it does not undergo the changes through which matter and in- 
dividual souls pass through their karma, but that does not deny the 
fact that Brahman is the material cause®. Brahman has two parts, 
a substantive and a qualifying part, and it is the substantive part 
that through its subtle material parts becomes the transforming 
cause of the grosser qualifying material part. This material part 
being inseparable from Brahman may be regarded as subsisting in 
it. So also the Brahman has a spiritual part which undergoes a sort 
of expansion through thought-experiences and behaves as indi- 
vidual souls. Thus Brahman suffers modification through its 
physical and spiritual parts, and from this point of view God is 

^ acid-amsasya kdrai^d-vasthayam sabdd-di-vihinasya hhogyatvdya iabdd-di^ 
mattvayd svarupa’^nyathd-bhava-rupa-vikdro bhavati ubhaya-prakdra-visiste 
niyantr-amse tad-avastha-tad-ubhaya-‘vUi^tatd-rupa-‘mkdro bhavati, Virodha- 
nirodha, MS. 

^ cid-acid-gata-karma-dy-adhina’-vikaratvarfi nirvikdratva-^srutir ni§edhati ity 
etadrsam jagad-upaddnatvam na sd srutir bddhate. Ibid, 

25 
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subject to development through its two parts and through their 
association independently as their inner controller. Unlike Ven- 
kata, Saila Srinivasa holds that this causal transformation is like the 
Samkhyist causal transformation^; vikara or change here means 
change of states. Brahman thus suffers change directly in the 
spiritual and the intellectual part and indirectly as their inner con- 
troller, though in itself it suffers no change. To the objection that if 
matter and spirit are regarded as suffering transformation there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman as qualified by 
them, the reply is that the causality of Brahman is admitted on the 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains as the 
inner controller and does not suffer any change in itself, it is re- 
garded as the efficient cause^. 

In the second chapter Saila Srinivasa replies to the criticisms 
against the Ramanuja doctrine of soul, and says that the contraction 
and expansion of soul due to ignorance and increase of knowledge 
does not imply that it is non-eternal, for non-eternality or de- 
structibility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts {avayavo-pacaya-pacayayor eva anityatva-vya- 
pyataya). Knowledge is partless and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real sense. What are called contraction and 
expansion consist in reality of its absence of relationship with ob- 
jects due to the effects of karma or the natural extension of rela- 
tions with objects like the ray of a lamp; karma is thus regarded as 
the upadhi (limiting condition) which limits the natural flow of 
knowledge to its objects and is figuratively described as contraction. 
It is on account of this nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by karma it can grasp all sensations of pain and pleasure spreading 
over all parts of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading {vibhuf. Knowledge 
also is eternal in its own nature though changeful so far as its states 
are concerned. 

In the third chapter Srinivasa deals with the question as to 

^ visi^taTft brahma kdranam ity uktarp, tena kdryam api vUi^tatp, eva tatra ca 
hrahmatia upadanatvaiji viiesand-rniam vik?yd-‘miarn prati tatra cd*cid”afnht^ 
prati yad^updddnatvaifi tat sukpnd'-vasthd-cid-amsa-dz}drakam tatra tatra dvdra- 
bhMtd-ctd*amia-gata~svarUpd nyathd-bhdva-rdpa eve vikdraft sa m aprthak- 
siddka-vastU’-gatatvdt hrahma-gatopi , . .evatft ca sdnikhyd^bhmato-pdddnatdydk 
siddhdntepy anapdydt na kopi vtrodkah. Virodha^nirodha. MS. 

* tena tad eva advarakartt nmittaip-sad^vdrakaTp updddnam, IMdn 

® Ibid. 
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whether the souls are produced or eternal, and his conclusion is 
that in their own nature they are unproduced, but they are pro- 
duced so far as their own specific data of knowledge are concerned^. 
The production of eternal knowledge is possible only so far as its 
contraction and expansion are concerned, which is due to the 
action of the body and other accessories. It is only in this 
sense that knowledge though eternal in itself can be said to be 
suffering production through its various kind^of manifestation 
{abhivyakti). 

In the fourth chapter Srinivasa discusses the same question in 
which the Upanisads urge that by the knowledge of one everything 
is known. He criticizes the Madhva and the Sankarite views and 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brahman 
which, being always associated with the individual souls and matter, 
involves the knowledge of these two entities. His exposition in this 
subject is based throughout on the interpretations of scriptural texts. 

In the fifth chapter Srinivasa explains the same question in which 
the individual souls can be called agents {karta). Agency {kartrtva) 
consists in an effort that may lead to the production of any action 
(kdrya-nukula krtimattvam). In the Ramanuja view effort means a 
particular intellectual state and as such it may well belong to the 
soul, and so the effort that may lead to any action also belongs to 
the soul which, though eternal in itself, is changeful so far as its states 
are concerned^. The agency of the individual souls, however, is 
controlled by God, though the fruits of the action are enjoyed by 
the former, for the direction of God which determines the efforts 
of the individuals is in accordance with their actions. This virtually 
means an admixture of determinism and occasionalism. 

In the seventh chapter Srinivasa contends that though know- 
ledge is universal it only manifests itself in accordance with the 
deeds of any particular person in association with his body, and so 
there is no possibility that it shohld have all kinds of sufferings and 
enjoyments and should not be limited to his own series of ex- 
periences. In the eighth and ninth chapters he tries to establish 


tatra ni§edhdh viyad-adivat jlva-svarupo-tpattiip prati^edhanti utpatti'^ 
vidhayaas tu svd-sddhdraf;ia~dharma^bhuta-jndna-vm^ta-ve?ef^a utpattim vadanti, 
Virodha’-nirodha, MS. 

** prayatnd^der buddhi-^vih^a-rupatayd kdryd-nukUla^krtimattvasy* dpi kartt^ 
tvasya jndna’-vih-sa-rupatayd tasya svdbhd vikatayd tad-atmana fivasya jfidnasya 
nityatve'pi tat-parii^dma-viie^asya anityatvdt. Ibid. 


25-2 
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the view that during emancipation the individuals are cleanly 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extraordinary bodies for the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasures. In the remaining nine- 
teen chapters Saila Srinivasa introduces some of the relatively un- 
important theological doctrines of the Ramanuja system and dis- 
cusses them on the basis of scriptural texts which may very well be 
dropped for their insignificance as philosophical contribution. 

In the Bheda-darpana also Saila Srinivasa takes some of the 
important doctrines where the Ramanujists and the Sahkaritcs part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticism that the Ramanuja 
interpretation of the scriptural texts is the only correct interpreta- 
tion^. The work, therefore, is absolutely worthless from a philo- 
sophical point of view. In most of his other works mentioned 
above, Saila Srinivasa prefers to discuss the doctrines of Ramanuja 
philosophy in the same style of scriptural criticism, and any account 
of these is therefore of very little value to students of philosophy. 

Sri Saila Srinivasa, in his Siddhanta-cintamani^ discusses the 
nature of Brahma-causality. Brahman is both the instrumental 
{nimitta) and the material {tipadana) cause of the world. Such a 
Brahman is the object of our meditation [dhydna). An object of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere qualityless en- 
tity cannot be the object of meditation. In order that Brahman may 
be properly meditated upon it is necessary that the nature of His 
causality should be properly ascertained. It is no use to attribute 
false qualities for the sake of meditation. If the world is an illusion, 
then the causality of Brahman is also illusory, and that would give 
us an insight into His real nature. If God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also be real. It is sometimes said that the 
same entity cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
{samamya-samavdyi-bhinnam kdranam nimitta-karanamiti). The 
material cause of the jar is earth, while the instrumental cause is the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To this the reply is that such an objection is 
groundless; for it is difficult to assert that that which is an instru- 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
potter, though an instrumental cause in itself, is also the material 

^ bheda-'bheda^irutuvrdta-jdta-sandeha-smtatdh 
hheda<-darpai^am dddya nUdnvantu vipakitab* 

Bheda^darpaim. M S , 
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cause of its own form, colour, etc. There is thus nothing which can 
lead us to suppose that the material cause and the instrumental 
cause cannot exist together in the same entity. It may further be 
contended that the same entity cannot behave as the material and 
instrumental cause with regard to the production of another entity. 
To this the reply is that the internal structure of rod is both the 
material cause for its form as well as the instrumental cause for its 
destruction in association with other entities. Or it may be con- 
tended that time {kala) is the cause for both the production and 
destruction of entities {kala-ghata-saTnyoga-^dikain prati kdlasya 
nimittatvad upadmatvacca). To this the obvious reply would be 
that the behaviour of the same entity as the material and the in- 
strumental cause is limited by separate specific conditions in each 
case. The association of separate specific conditions renders a dif- 
ference in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be in- 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instru- 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces more difficulty in 
the conception of the causality of Brahman according to the 
Visistadvaita theory, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may be regarded as the instrumental cause and in His nature as 
matter {acit) and souls {at). He may be regarded as the material 
cause^. It is sometimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the texts is changeless, how can He be associated with changes as 
required by the conception of Him as the material and instrumental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him with a body? 
Moreover, the association of body {sartra) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The general conception of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it is only controlled 
by some spiritual substance^. To this the reply is that Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangeable and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His twofold body-substance. The objection is that the 
material world is so different from the bodies of animals that the 
conception of body cannot be directly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 

^ evam hi brahmanyapi nopaddnatva-nimittatvayor virodhah; tasya cid-^ 
acid-visista-^ve^ena updddnatvdt svarupena nimittatvdc ca, tat’-tad-avacckedaka- 
hheda~prayuhta-tad~bhedasya tmya tatrd^pi ni^pratyUkavtdt Siddhanta’^cintamani, 
MS. 

® yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd^tmanS svdrtke niydmyam tat tasya 
iarlram. Ibid, This subject has been dealt with elaborately in Sri Saila Srinivasa’s 
Sara-darpa^a, 
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e.g. the body of a man and the body of a microscopic insect. Under 
the circumstances we are to fall upon a general definition which 
would cover the concept of all bodies and ignore the individual dif- 
ferences. The definition given above suits the concept of bodies of 
all living beings and applies also to the concept of the world as the 
body of Brahman. This is also supported by the Sruti texts of the 
Antaryami-brahmanay where the world has been spoken of as the 
body of God. If there is an apparent difference in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition as testified by the Vcdic texts, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail; 
for while our perception can be explained away as erroneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be dismissed. 
Our ordinary perception is not always reliable. We perceive the 
moon like a small dish in size, whereas the scriptural testimony 
reveals its nature to us as much bigger. When there is a conflict 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of unconditionality 
(ananyatha-siddhatva). An evidence which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, whereas that which is conditional has 
to be subordinated to it. It is in accordance with this that some- 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may not contradict perceptual experience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a httr pramam will have greater force, for there may be 
a series of errors, in which case there is no certitude in any of the later 
pramanas. Again, there is no force also in mere cumulation of evi- 
dence, for in the case of a blind man leading other blind men mere 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude^ . In the case of the con- 
flict of pramdnasy the dissolution of doubt and the attainment of 
certitude are achieved on the principle of unconditionality. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre- 
cedence over what is realized only in a conditional manner^. Our 
powers of perception are limited by their own limitations and can- 

^ na ca paratvdd uttarei;ta purva-bddhab iti yuktmp dMfU*^t)dhika^hhnma» 
sthale vyabhicdrdt at a eva na bhUyastvam apt nin^dyaka'ifi iatd*ndha^ny Hyena 
aprayojakatv&c ca. SiddMnta'’cmtHmafjti. MS. 

® ananyatM-siddhatvam eva virodhy-aprdmdi^ya-‘Vyava&tM pakatd’-vacche^ 
dakam i^yate. Ibid. 
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not therefore discern whether the world may after all be the body of 
the transcendent Brahman, and therefore it cannot successfully 
contradict the testimony of the Vedic texts which declare the world 
to be the body of God. The Vedic texts of pure monism are intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, but it can well be interpreted 
on the supposition of one Brahman as associated with his body, the 
world. The denial of dualism only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. Thus Brahman as cit and acit forms the 
material cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
affecting these is the instrumental cause of the world. The twofold 
causality of Brahman thus refers to twofold conditions as stated 
above which exist together in Brahman^. 

In the Vedantic texts we have expressions in the ablative case 
indicating the fact that the world has proceeded out of Brahman as 
the material cause {upadana). The ablative case always signifies the 
materiality of the cause and not its instrumentality^. But it also 
denotes that the effect comes out of the cause and it may be ob- 
jected that the world, being always in Brahman and not outside 
Him, the ablative expressions of the Vedantic texts cannot be justi- 
fied. To this the reply is that the conception of material cause or the 
signification of the ablative cause does not necessarily mean that 
the effect should come out and be spatially or temporally dif- 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were its meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subtle parts in Brahman corre- 
sponding to cit and acit in their manifested forms, and it is from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested form. Such an 
evolution does not mean that the effect should stand entirely out- 
side the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cause®. It is true that all 


^ sarva^sarfra-bhutd’>vibhakta-ndma'‘rupa'‘vasthd panna'-cid^acid-vm^ta’-vesena 
brahmanahupdddnatvam;tad-upayukta'-samkalpd-di~visi$ta-svarUpeftanimittatvam 
ca nispratyUham iti nimittatvo-pdddnatvayor ihd* py avacchedaka-hheda- 
prayukta-bhedasya durapahnavatvd ttayor ekdsraya-vrttitvasya prdg upapddita- 
tvdt na brahmano abhinna-nimitto-pdddnatve kai cid virodhafi, Siddhdnta-- 
cintdmani, MS. 

® Such as yato vd imdni bhUtdni jay ante. 

® updddnatva’-sthale'pi na sarvatra lokepi visle^ah krtsna-parintdme tad a- 
sambhavdt kintv ehadem^parindma eveHi tad^abhiprdyakam pratydkhydnam 
vdcyam. tac ce'hd* pi sambhavati. vinstai-kadesa^parindmd-ngfkdrdt. ato na tad^ 
virodpafi; kinca sUk^ma^cid’-acid'-visi$tam upaddnaWam iti vak^yate tasmdc ca 
sthuld^vastkasya viile§o yujyate viile^o hi na sarvd^tmand kdrana-desa-^paritydgak. 
Ibid. MS. 
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material causes suffer a transformation; but in the VmstMvaita 
view there is no difficulty, for it is held here that Brahman suffers 
this modification and controls it only so far as it has reference to his 
body, the at and acit, God's instrumentality is through His will, and 
will is but a form of knowledge. 

In the Bheda-darpcma Srinivasa tries to support all the principal 
contentions of the Viiistddvaita theory by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. In his other works mentioned above the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treated in Virodha-nirodha, but the method of treatment is some- 
what different; what is treated briefly in one book is elaborately 
discussed in another, just as the problem of causality is the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhanta-cintamani^ though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in Virodha-nirodha. His Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha is a brief summary in verse and prose of the contents 
of what the author wrote in his Naya--dyu-manty a much bigger 
work to which constant references arc made in the Naya-dyu^mani-’ 
samgraha. Sri Saila Srinivasa wrote also another work called Naya- 
dyu-mani-dipika which is bigger than Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha. Tt 
is probably smaller than Naya-dyu--maniy which is referred to as a 
big work^. There is nothing particular to be noted which is of any 
philosophical importance in NayaHlyti^mani-dipikd or Naya-^ 
dyn-mani-samgraha. He generally clarifies the ideas which are 
already contained in the Sruta-prakdiikd of Sudariana Suri. He 
also wrote Omkara-vadarthay Anandatara-tamya-khandanay Anmd- 
dhikarana-sarani-vivaram and fijmsa-^darpana. He lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

Srinivasa wrote first his Sdra-darpana which was followed by 
Siddhanta-cintamaniy and Virodha-nirodha. In fact Virodha-- 
nirodha was one of his last works, if not the last. In the first chapter 
of this work he deals with the same subject as he did in the Sid- 
dhdnta-cintdmaniy and tries to explain the nature of Brahman as the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. In the second chap- 
ter he tries to refute the objections against the view that the souls 
as associated with knowledge or rather as having their character 
interpreted as knowledge should be regarded as the means for 
God*s manifestation as the world. The objector says that thought is 
always moving, either expanding or contracting, and as such it can- 
^ Unfortunately this Naya-dyU’-mai}% was not available to the present writer. 
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not be the nature of self which is regarded as eternal. In the case 
of the Jains the soul is regarded as contracting and expanding in 
accordance with the body that it occupies, and it may rightly be 
objected that in such a conception the soul has to be regarded as 
non-eternal. But in the Visistadvaita conception it is only thought 
that is regarded as expanding or contracting. The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that it conceives greater or lesser 
things, and this is different from the idea of an entity that grows 
larger or smaller by the accretion or dissociation of parts. The ex- 
pansion or contraction of thought is due to one’s karma and as such 
it cannot be regarded as non-eternal. Knowledge in its own nature 
is without parts and all-pervading; its contraction is due to the 
effect of one’s bad deeds which is often called mdyd or avidya}. The 
Visistadvaitins do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiydyikas think, but they regard 
it as eternal and yet behaving as occasional {agantuka-dharmav- 
attvani) or as being produced. Earth in its own nature is eternal, 
and remaining eternal in its own nature suffers transformation as a 
jug, etc. In this way the conception of the eternity of the soul is 
different from the conception of knowledge as eternal, for in the 
case of knowledge, while remaining all-pervasive in itself, it seems 
to suffer transformation by virtue of the hindrances that obstruct 
its nature in relation to objects^. Universal relationship is the 
essential nature of knowledge, but this nature may be obstructed 
by hindrances, in which case the sphere of relationship is narrowed, 
and it is this narrowing and expansive action of knowledge which is 
spoken of as transformation of knowledge or as the rise or cessation 
of knowledge. A distinction has thus to be made between know- 
ledge as process and knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self; in its nature as process, as memory, perception, 
thinking, etc., it is changing. The Jaina objection on this point is 
that in the above view it is unnecessary to admit a special quality 
of ajndna as the cause for this expansion or contraction of thought, 
for it may well be admitted that the soul itself undergoes such a 

^ jndnasya svdbhdvikam prasaranam aupadhikas tu samkocah; upadhis tu 
prdcInaTn karma eva, Virodha’-nirodha^ pp. 39, 40 (MS.). 

^ na hi yddriam dtmano nityatvam tadrg jndnasya* pi nityatvam abhyapugac- 
chdmah kararta-vyapdra’^vaiyarthy > prasangdt. kintu tdrkikd*dy abhimatant 
jndnasya dgantuka-dharmatvam ni dkartum drier iva svarupato nityatvam 
dgantukd*-vasthd*-‘irayatvam ca; tena riipena nityatvarrt tu ghatatvd* -dy-aimsthd-^ 
viii§ta-ve§ei}a mrddderiva i^tam eva. Ibid. p. 44. 
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transformation through the instrumentality of its deeds. To this the 
reply is that the Vedic texts always declare that the soul is in itself 
unchangeable, and if that is so the change has to be explained 
through the instrumentality of another factor, the ajfiana. Know- 
ledge is thus to be regarded as the pure essence or nature of tlic soul 
and not as its dharma or character, and it is this character that is in 
itself universal and yet is observed to undergo change on account 
of obstructions. Thus, the soul in itself is eternal, though when 
looked at in association with its character as knowledge which is 
continually expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-eternaU. Thought in itself has no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded as non-eternal. It is nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, in other objects, determines 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it. 

Now there are different kinds of Upanisadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul is eternal, whereas from others 
it may appear that the soul is created. I low can this difficulty be 
avoided? On this point Srinivasa says that the eternity and un- 
created nature of the self is a correct assertioti, for the soul as such 
is eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought associated with it as it were in a potential form. 
Such an unmanifested thought is non-existent. But knowledge in 
its growing richness of relations is an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the soul may be regarded as having 
been created. Even that which is eternal may be regarded as 
created with reference to any of its special characteristics or 
characters^. The whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
action of God the souls are only potentially conscious; their real 
conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse- 
quence of God’s creative action. 

Again, the Upanisads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the Sahkarite explana- 
tion the whole world is but a magical creation on Brahman which 
alone has real being. Under the circumstances it is impossible that 

^ nttyd^nitya^vibhdga^svanipa’-dvarakmva-svabhSva-dvdrakawShydtti vya-^ 
vasthita iti na kai cid do^afi* Virodka-nirodha. MS. 

® svd-sadhamna-dharma-hhita-jndna->vm$ta-ve$em utputtim mdanti std^- 
dhmyiCpi hi vastunafi dharma-nUira-vitiffa-vem^ sddhyatd vrJhythdau 
Ibid, 

prdk ^r$ter fivandtp ni^kriyatvo-ktyd ca idam ma dariitam. Ibid, 
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by the knowledge of Brahman, the real, there would be the know- 
ledge of all illusory and unreal creation, for these two, the reality 
and the appearance, are entirely different and therefore by the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the Visistadvaita view it may be said that when God as associated 
with his subtle body, the subtle causal nature of the souls and the 
material world, is known the knowledge of God as associated with 
the grosser development of His body as souls and the world is also 
by that means realized 

In performing the actions it need not be supposed that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transformation, for the individual soul 
may remain identically unchanged in itself and yet undergo trans- 
formation so far as the process of its knowledge is concerned. In the 
Visistadvaita view, will and desire are regarded as but modes of 
knowledge and as such the psychological transformations of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge^. It has already been shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essential form is unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature as process is concerned. Such an activity and performance 
of actions belongs naturally to the individual souls. 

The Virodha-^nirodha is written in twenty-seven chapters, but 
most of these are devoted to the refutation of objections raised by 
opponents on questions of theological dogma which have no 
philosophical interest. These have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

Rangacarya®. 

A follower of Sankara named Uma-Mahe^vara wrote a work 
named Virodha-varuthim in which he proposed to show one 
hundred contradictions in Ramanuja’s bhdsya and other cognate 

^ sUk^ma-cid^-acic-charfrake brahmani jnate sthUla-cid-acic^chaflrakasya tasya 
jndnam atm' bhimatam, Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

® iha prayatnader buddhi-vUe^a'-rupataya kdryd-nukula-krtimattvasyd'pi 
kartrtvasya jndna^viie^a-rUpatayd tasya svdbhdvikatayd tad-atmand jlvasya 
jndnasya nityatve'pi tat^parindma^vih^asya anityatvdc ca. Ibid. 

® “ irl’-rdmdnuja-yogi-pdda'-kamala-sthdnd-bhi§ekam gato jlydt so' yam 

ananta-purusa-gurusimhdsand-dhlivarah 
M-ranga-surih srlsaile tasya suphdsane sthitah 
Ku-drsti-dhvdnta^mdrtandam prakasayati samprati, ' ' 

He was thus a disciple of Anantarya of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At the end of his San^mdrga-dlpa he says that it was written in refutation of 
Rama Misra’s work on the subject. RamaMisra lived late in the nineteenth century 
and wrote Sneha-pUrti. 
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literature of the school, such as Satadusam^ etc., but through illness 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-seven 
points^. As a refutation of that work Rahgacarya wrote his 
Ku-'drsti-dhvmta-inartafida, It also appears that Annayarya’s grand- 
son and Srinivasa-tayarya’s son, Srlnivasa-diksita, also wrote a work 
called Virodka-varuthini-pramathirn as a refutation of Virodha- 
varuthini. The first chapter of Ku-drsti--dhvdnta-mdrtamla is also 
called Virodha-^varuthini-pramdthim, 

Uma-Mahesvara says that according to the view of Ramanuja 
the manifold world and the individual souls {acit and cit) exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Brahman, the original cause. In 
the state of actualized transformation, as the manifested manifold 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Himself as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again Ramanuja refers to many scriptural texts in which Brahman 
is regarded as unchanging. 

To this the reply is that the mode in which the cit and the acit 
undergo transformation is different from the mode in which the all- 
controlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For this 
reason the causality of Brahman remains unaffected by the changes 
through which the cit and the acit pass. It is this unaffectedness of 
Brahma-causality that has often been described as the changeless- 
ness of Brahman. In the Sankara view, the manifested world being 
the transformation of mdyd^ Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded as a material cause of it. The Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure consciousness, no instrumental agencies {nimitta- 
kdranatd) can be attributed to it. If Brahman cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always remains absolutely change- 
less it can never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these are im- 
possible in Brahman it cannot consistently be regarded as the cause. 
According to the Ramanuja view, however, Brahman is not abso- 
lutely changeless; for, as producer of change it also itself undergoes 
a change homogeneous {brahma-^samasattaka-^vikdrd-^figlkdmt) with 

^ Uma-MahesSvara is said to have written other works also, i.e, 
candrikd^ Advaita-^kdmadhenUi Tapta->mudrd-vidrdva^a^ Prasaf)ga*ratnilkam, and 
Rdmdyana-ttkd. 
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it. As the change is of a homogeneous nature, it may also be re- 
garded as unchanged. The Brahman is the ultimate upholder of the 
world; though the worldly things have their intermediate causes, 
in which they may be regarded as subsisting, yet since Brahman is 
the ultimate and absolute locus of subsistence all things are said to 
be upheld in it. 

Causation may be defined as unconditional, invariable ante- 
cedence {ananyathd-siddha-niyata-purva--vartita) . Brahman is 
certainly the ultimate antecedent entity of all things, and its un- 
conditional character is testified by all scriptural texts. The fact that 
it determines the changes in cit and acit and is therefore to be re- 
garded as the instrumental agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the material cause; for it alone is the ultimate ante- 
cedent substance. Brahman originally holds within itself the cit and 
the acit in their subtle nature as undivided in itself, and later on 
undergoes within itself such changes by its own will as to allow the 
transformation of cit and acit in their gross manifested forms. It 
leaves its pristine homogeneous character and adopts an altered 
state at least with reference to its true parts, the cit and the acit^ 
which in their subtle state remained undivided in themselves. 
It is this change of Brahman’s nature that is regarded as the 
parindma of Brahman. Since Brahman is thus admitted to be 
undergoing change of state {parindma)^ it can consistently be re- 
garded as the material cause of the world. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves is also consistent with such an explanation. 
Just as mud transforms itself into earthen jugs or earthen pots, and 
yet in spite of all its changes into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud, so Brahman also undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested world with which it can always be regarded as one^. 
As the jug and the pot are not false, so the world also is not false. 
But the true conception of the world will be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. The upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
to be different when they are not regarded as parts of the jug, and 

^ vahu sydrn prajdyeye^tya-di-irutibhih srsteti prdn ndma-rupa-vibhagd- 
hhdvena ekatvd-vasthdpannasya suk^ma-cid-acid-vih^ta-brahmanafi pascdn-ndma-’ 
rupa-vibhdgena ekatvd’’Vasthd-‘prahdi^a-pUrvakarnsthula-cid--acid-vaUistya^laksana- 
vahutvd-pattir-ki prasphutam pratipadyate ; saVva hi brahmanah parindmo ndma; 

prdg-avasthd-prahdnend' ’ vasthd-ntara-prdpter eva parmama-sabda-rthatvat 

yathd sarvam mrd-dravya^vikrti’-bhutaifi ghatd-di-kdrya-j^tarn kdraf^a-bhdta^ 
mrd-dravyd^bhinname va na tu dravyd-ntaram tathd brahma* pi jagatah ahhinnam 
eva. Ku--dr^ti~dhvdnta^mdrtanda^ p. 66. 
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io that condition to consider them as two would be false ; for they 
attain their meaning only when they are taken as the parts of one 
whole jug. When the IJpanisads say that plurality is false, the im- 
port of the text is that plurality attains its full meaning only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute. 

The Saiikarites do not admit the theory of illusion as one thing 
appearing as another [anyalhd-khyati). According to them illusion 
consists in the production of an indefinable illusory object. Such 
an object appears to a person only at a particular moment when he 
commits an error of perception. It cannot be proved that the il- 
lusory object was not present at the time of the commission of 
illusory perception. Under the circumstances the absence of that 
object at other times cannot prove its falsity; for an object present 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its false 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as relative to the perceiver 
at the time of perception. When the perceiver has knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one object is being perceived as 
another object, he is aware of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he has only one kind of knowledge and he 
is not aware of any contradiction, his perception at any time cannot 
be regarded as false. But since the dream experiences are not known 
to be self-contradictory in the same stage, the experience of conch- 
shell-silver is not known to be illusory at the time of the illusion ; 
and as the world experience is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking consciousness, it cannot be regarded as false in the re- 
spective stages of experience. The falsehood of the dream experiences 
therefore is only relative to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In such a view of the Sankarites everything becomes relative, 
and there is no positive certainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Buddhists and their scriptures, the notion of 
Brahman is also false; and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman is also relatively true. In such a view we are 
necessarily landed in a state of uncertainty from which there is no 
escaped 

^ RangSearya wrote at least one other work called San-^mftrga-^itpa which, 
being of a ritualistic nature, does not warrant any treatment in this work. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE NIMBARKA school OF PHILOSOPHY 

Teachers and Pupils of the Nimbarka School. 

Nimbarka, Nimbaditya or Niyamananda is said to have been a 
Telugu Brahmin who probably lived in Nimba or Nimbapura in 
the Bellary district. It is said in Harivyasadeva’s commentary on 
Dasa-slokt that his father’s name was Jagannatha and his mother’s 
name was SarasvatL But it is difficult to fix his exact date. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, in his Vaisnavism, ^aivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, thinks that he lived shortly after Ramanuja. The argument 
that he adduces is as follows: Harivyasadeva is counted in the 
Guru-parampard list as the thirty-second teacher in succession from 
Nimbarka, and Bhandarkar discovered a manuscript containing 
this list which was written in Sam vat 1806 or a.d. 1750 when 
Damodara Gosvami was living. Allowing fifteen years for the life 
of Damodara Gosvami we have a.d. 1765. Now the thirty-third 
successor from Madhva died in a.d. 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.D. 1276. Thus thirty-three successive teachers, on the Madhva 
line, occupied 600 years. Applying the same test and deducting 
600 years from a.d. 1765, the date of the thirty-third successor, we 
have 1165 as the date of Nimbarka. This, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of Nimbarka’s death and it means that he died 
sometime after Ramanuja and might have been his junior con- 
temporary. Bhandarkar would thus put roughly eighteen years as 
the pontifical period for each teacher. But Pandit Kisoradasa says 
that in the lives of teachers written by Pandit Anantaram Deva- 
carya the twelfth teacher from Nimbarka was born in Samvat 
1 1 12 or A.D. 1056, and applying the same test of eighteen years for 
each teacher we have a.d. 868 as the date of Nimbarka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long before Ramanuja. 
But from the internal examination of the writings of Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa this would appear to be hardly credible. Again, in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the 
North Western Provinces, Part i, Benares, 1874 N.W.P. Cata- 
logue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-mukha-mardana, deposited in the 
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Madan Mohan Library, Benares, is attributed to Nimbarka. This 
manuscript is not procurable on loan and has not been available to 
the present writer. But if the account of the authors of the Cata- 
logue is to be believed, Nimbarka is to be placed after Madhva. 
One argument in support of this later date is to be found in the fact 
that Madhava who lived in the fourteenth century did not make 
any reference in his Sarva-darsana-safngraha, to Nimbarka’s 
system, though he referred to all important systems of thought 
known at the time. If Nimbarka had lived before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to him in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, or by some of the writers of that time. 
Dr Rajendra Lai Mitra, however, thinks that since Nimbarka refers 
to the schools {sampraddya) of Sri, Brahma and Sanaka, he lived 
later than Ramanuja, Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive, definite evidence that Nimbarka lived after Vallabha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attribute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as- 
sumption that the Madhva-mukha-mardana was really written by 
him as testified in the N.W.P. Catalogue^ one would be inclined to 
place him towards the latter quarter of the fourteenth or the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering the fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teachers from the time of 
Nimbarka, this would mean that the pontifical period of each 
teacher was on the average about ten to twelve years, which is not 
improbable. An internal analysis of Nimbarka^s philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to Ramanuja’s system and even the style of 
Nimbarka’s bhdsya in many places shows that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by Ramanuja in his bhdsya. This is 
an additional corroboration of the fact that Nimbarka must have 
lived after Ramanuja. 

The works attributed to him are as follows: (i) Veddnta- 
pdrijdta-saurabha, (2) Dasa-sloki. (3) Krsna-stava-rdja. (4) Guru- 
parampard. (5) Madhva-mukha-mardana, (6) Vedanta-tattva-bodha, 
(7) Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa, {^)Sva-dharmd-dhva-bodha. 
krsna-stava. But excepting the first three works all the rest exist in 
MS. most of which are not procurable^. Of these the present writer 

^ Vedanta-tama-hodha exists in the Oudh Catalogue, 1877, 42 and vni. 24, 
compiled by Pandit Deviprasad. 

Veddnta'^siddhdnta-pradipa and Sva-dkarmS-dhva^bodha occur in the Notices 
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could secure only the Sva-dharma-dhva-bodhay which is deposited 
with the Bengal Asiatic Society. It is difficult to say whether this work 
was actually written by Nimbarka. In any case it must have been 
considerably manipulated by some later followers of the Nimbarka 
school, since it contains several verses interspersed, in which 
Nimbarka is regarded as an avatar a and salutations are offered to 
him. He is also spoken of in the third person, and views are 
expressed as being Nimbarka-matam which could not have come 
from the pen of Nimbarka. The book contains reference to the 
Kevala-bheda-vadi which must be a reference to the Madhva 
school. It is a curious piece of work, containing various topics, 
partly related and partly unrelated, in a very unmethodical style. 
It contains references to the various schools of asceticism and 
religion. 

In the Guru-parampard list found in the Har 4 guru-stava-mdld 
noted in Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report of the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1882-1883, we find that Hamsa, the unity of Radha 
and Krsna, is regarded as the first teacher of the Nimbarka school. 
His pupil was Kumara of the form of four vyuhas, Kumara's pupil 
was Narada, the teacher of prema-hhakti in the Treta-yuga. 
Nimbarka was the pupil of Narada and the incarnation of the 
power (sudarsana) of Narayana. He is supposed to have introduced 
the worship of Krsna in Dvapara-yuga. His pupil was Srinivasa, 
who is supposed to be the incarnation of the conch-shell of 
Narayana. Srinivasa’s pupil was Visvacarya, whose pupil was 
Purusottama, who in turn had as his pupil Svarupacarya. These are 
all described as devotees. Svarupacarya’s pupil was Madhavacarya, 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya, and his pupil w’as Padmacarya 
who is said to have been a great controversialist, who travelled over 
different parts of India defeating people in discussion. Padma- 
carya’s pupil was Syamacarya, and his pupil was Gopalacarya, who 
is described as a great scholar of the Vedas and the Vedanta. He 
had as pupil Krpacarya, who taught Devacarya, who is described 
as a great controversialist. Devacarya’s pupil was Sundara Bhatta, 
and Sundara Bhatta’s pupil was Padmana Bhacarya. His pupil was 
Upendra Bhatta; the succession of pupils is in the following order : 

of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by R. L. Mitra, Nos. 2826 and 1216, and the Gz/rw- 
parampara in the Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the A/’.FF.P., 
Farts i-x, Allahabad, 1877-86. 
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Ramacandra Bhatta, Krsna Bhatta, Padmakara Bhatta, Sravana 
Bhatta, Bhuri Bhatta, Madhva Bhatta, Syania Bhatta, Gopala 
Bhatta, Valabhadra Bhatta, Gopmatha Bhatta (who is described 
as a great controversialist), Kesava, Gahgala Bhatta, Kcsava Kasrmri, 
Sri Bhatta and Harivyasadeva. Up to Harivyasadeva apparently 
all available lists of teachers agree with one another; but after him 
it seems that the school split into two and we have two different 
lists of teachers. Bhandarkar has fixed the date for Hari- 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second teacher after Nimbarka. The date 
of Harivyasadeva and his successor in one branch line, Damodara 
Gosvami, has been fixed as 1750-1755. After Harivyasadeva we 
have, according to some lists, Para^uramadeva, Harivarnsadeva, 
Narayanadeva, Vrndavanadeva and Govindadeva. According to 
another list we have Svabhuramadeva after Harivyasadeva, and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Mathuradeva, Syamadeva, Sevadeva, 
Naraharideva, Dayaramadeva, Purnadeva, Manisideva, Radha- 
krsnasaranadeva, Harideva and Vrajabhusanasaranadeva who was 
living in 1924 and Santadasa Vavaji who died in 1935. study of 
the list of teachers gives fairly convincing proof that on the average 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen years. If 
Harivyasadeva lived in 1750 and Santadasa Vilvajl who was the 
thirteenth teacher from Harivyasadeva died in 1935, the thirteen 
teachers occupied a period of 185 years. This would make the 
average pontifical period for each teacher about fourteen years. 
By backward calculation from Harivyasadeva, putting a period 
of fourteen years for each teacher, we have for Nimbarka a 
date which would be roughly about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Nimbarka^s commentary of the Brahma-sutras is called the 
Vedanta’-parijata’-saurabha as has been already stated* A com- 
mentary on it, called the Vedanta-kaustubha^ was written by his 
direct disciple Srinivasa. Kesava-kasmiri Bhatta, the disciple of 
Mukunda, wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-kaustubha^ called 
the Vedmta-kaustubha-prabha. He also is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gtta^ called the Tattva-^prakmikd^ a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bhdgavata-purdm called the 
Tattvaprakdiikd-veda-stuti-tlka, and a commentary on the TaUiriya 
Upanisad called the Taittnya-^prakasikd. He also wrote a work 
called Krama-dtpikd, which was commented upon by Govinda 
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BHattacarya^. The Krama-dipika is a work of eight chapters dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely with various kinds of Mantras and 
meditations on them. Srinivasa also wrote a work called Laghu- 
stava-raja-stotra in which he praises his own teacher Nimbarka. It 
has been commented upon by Purusottama Prasada, and the com- 
mentary is called Guru--bhakti--manddkirii. The work Vedanta-- 
siddhanta-pradlpa attributed to Nimbarka seems to be a spurious 
work so far as can be judged from the colophon of the work and 
from the summary of the contents given in R. L. Mitra’s Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (MS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is devoted to the elucidation of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school of Sankara. Nimbarka’s Daia-slokt^ called also 
Siddhanta-ratna, had at least three commentaries : Vedanta-ratna- 
manjusd^ by Purusottama Prasada; Laghu-mdnjusd^ the author 
of which is unknown; and a commentary by Harivyasa muni. 
Purusottama Prasada wrote a work called Vedanta-ratna-manjusd 
as a commentary on the Dasa-slokt of Nimbarka, and also Guru- 
bhakti-mandakini commtntzxy as already mentioned. He wrote also a 
commentary on the Srt-krsna-stava of Nimbarka in twenty chapters 
called Sruty-anta-sura-druma^ and also Stotra-trayi^. The dis- 
cussions contained in the commentary are more or less of the same 
nature as those found in Para-paksa-giri-vajra, which has been 
already described in a separate section. The polemic therein is 
mainly directed against Sankara vedanta, Purusottama also strongly 
criticizes Ramanuja’s view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as parts of Brahman possessed of the highest and noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
Nimbarka school the individual selves are different from Brahman. 
Their identity is only in the remote sense inasmuch as the indivi- 
dual selves cannot have any separate existence apart from God. 
Purusottama also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The dualistic 
texts have as much force as the identity texts, and therefore on the 
strength of the identity texts we have to admit that the world exists 
in Brahman, and on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

^ This Ke^ava Ka^mirl Bhatta seems to be a very different person from the 
Ke^ava Kasmiri who is said to have had a discussion with Caitanya as described 
in the Caitanya^caritdmrta. 

* The SrJ-kr^na-stava had another commentary on it called Sruti-siddhanta^ 
manjan^ the writer of which is unknown. 
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admit that the world is different from Brahman. The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause of the world is that though 
everything springs from Him, yet the nature of God remains the 
same in spite of all His productions. The energy of God exists 
in God and though He produces everything by the diverse kinds 
of manifestations of His energies, He remains unchanged in His 
Self^ 

Purusottama makes reference to Devacarya^s Siddhanta-- 
jdhnavt, and therefore lived after him. According to Pandit 
Kisoradasa’s introduction to Sruty-anta^sura-dmma^ he was born 
in 1623 was the son of Narayana Sarma, The present writer is 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Ki^oradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadevacarya.^ Devacarya wrote a com- 
mentary on the Brahma’^sutras called the Siddhantafdhnavt, on 
which Sundara Bhatta wrote a commentary called the Siddhmta- 
setukd. 


A General Idea of Nimbarka^s Philosophy, 

According to Nimbarka, the inquiiy into the nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the literature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to various kinds of beneficial results 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjoyment and cannot 
bring about a state of eternal bliss. After such a discovery, and 
after the seeker has learnt in a general manner from the various 
religious texts that the realization of Brahman leads to the un- 
changeable, eternal and ever-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approaches his 
teacher with affection and reverence for instruction regarding the 

^ yatha ca bhUmes tathd-‘hhuta^iakti-matya o^adhlndni janma-?ndiraffi tathd 
sarva-kdryo-tpddand-rha^aksand-cintydnnanta-sarva-hkter ak^ara-padarthad 
brahmano viwam sarnbhavatfti; yadd sva''Wd'-bhdvikd 4 pd'-dhtka’'Sdtthya--hktima-‘ 
dhhyo* cetanebhyas tat-tac-chaktya-nusdre^a sva-sva^kdrya^bhdvd’-pattavapi apra-- 
cyuta-sva-rUpatvam pratyak^a-prarndj^a-siddhanif tarhy acintya^sarvd-^cintya* 
vihdkhya-*kdryo-tpddand-rha^saktimato bhagm)ata ukta^ntyd jagad-bhdvd- 
pattavapya-pracyuta^-sva-'rfipatvani kim asakyam iti , , » . lakti-vik^epa'^sam- 
haranasya parinama-iahda-vdcyatvd-'hhiprdyena kvacit pariitHmo^ktilL sva^^rtlpa'- 
pari^dmd>’bhdmi ca pdrvam eva ninlpitafi; sakteh iakti->mato* pfthak'-siddhatvdt. 
(Sruty-anta’-sura-druma, pp. 73-74.) 

® Pandit Ki^oradasa contradicts himself in his introduction to' Veddnta-jmmjusd 
and it seems that the dates he gives are of a more or less fanciful character. 
Pandit Ki^oradasa further says that DevaeSrya lived in A.D. X055, This would 
place Nimbarka prior even to RSmanuja, which seems very improbable. 
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nature of Brahman. The Brahman is Sri Krsna, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, the ultimate cause, and the all-pervading Being. Such 
a Being can be realized only through a constant effort to permeate 
oneself with His nature by means of thought and devotion. The 
import of the first aphorism of the Brahma-sutra consists in the 
imposition of such a duty on the devotee, namely, the constant 
effort at realizing the nature of Brahman^. The pupil listens to the 
instruction of his teacher who has a direct realization of the nature 
of Brahman and whose words are therefore pregnant with his con- 
crete experience. He tries to understand the import and meaning 
of the instruction of his teacher which is technically called sravana. 
This is indeed different from the ordinary accepted meaning of the 
sravana in the Sankara literature where it is used in the sense of 
listening to the Upanisadic texts. The next step is called manana — 
the process of organizing one’s thought so as to facilitate a favour- 
able mental approach towards the truths communicated by the 
teacher in order to rouse a growing faith in it. The third step is 
called nididhyasana — the process of marshalling one’s inner 
psychical processes by constant meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent conviction and experiences of the truths inspired and 
communicated by the teacher. It is the fruitful culmination of the 
last process that brings about the realization of the nature of 
Brahman. The study of the nature of the Vedic duties, technically 
called dharma^ and their inefficacy, rouses a desire for the know- 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss. As a means 
to that end the pupil approaches the teacher who has a direct ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman. The revelation of the nature of 
the Brahman in the pupil is possible through a process of spiritual 
communication of which sravana^ manana and nididhyasana are the 
three moments. 

According to Nimbarka’s philosophy which is a type of 
Bheda-bheda-vada^ that is, the theory of the Absolute as Unity-in- 
difference, Brahman or the Absolute has transformed itself into the 
world of matter and spirits. Just as the life-force or prana manifests 
itself into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions, yet 
keeps its own independence, integrity and difference from them, 

^ As the nature of this duty is revealed through the text of the Brahma-sUtra^ 
namely, that the Brahma-hood can be attained only by such a process of nidi- 
dhydsana^ it is called the apUrva-vidhL 
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so the Brahman also manifests itself throuiyh the numberless spirits 
and matter without losing itself in them. Just as the spider spins 
out of its own self its web and yet remains independent of it, so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the numberless spirits and 
matter but remains in its fullness and purity. The very existence and 
movement of the spirits and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend upon Brahman (tad-ayatta’-sthiti-purvikd) in the sense that the 
Brahman is both the material and the determining causeof them alF. 

In the scriptures we hear of dualistic and monistic texts, and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled is by coming to a position of compromise that the 
Brahman is at once different from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matter. The nature of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at once one with and different from the world of spirits and 
matter, not by any imposition or supposition, but as the specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. It is on this account that this 
Bheda-^hheda doctrine is called the svdbhdvika bhedd-bheda-^vada. In 
the pure dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the determining cause and as such tlic claims 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material cause or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman are to be dis- 
regarded. The monistic view of the Vedanta is also untenable, for a 
pure dilferenceless qualityless consciousness as the ultimate reality 
is not amenable to perception, since it is super-sensible, nor to 
inference, since it is devoid of any distinctive marks, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The supposition 
that, just as one’s attention to the moon may be drawn in an in- 
direct manner by perceiving the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex- 
pressed by demonstrating other concepts which are more or less 
contiguous or associated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
illustration the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely super-sensible. Again, if 
it is supposed that Brahman is amenable to logical proofs, then also 
this supposition would be false; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subject to any demonstration is false. Further, if it is not 
amenable to any proof, the Brahman would be chimerical as the 

1 Srinivasa’s commentary on NimMrka’s Vedanta^pdri/ma-saurahha on 
Brahma’^sHtrat x. L 1-3. 
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hare's horn. If it is held that, Brahman being self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demonstration, then all the scriptural 
texts describing the nature of Brahman would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the pure qualityless Brahman being absolutely un- 
associated with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the methods for the attainment of salvation would be 
meaningless. The reply of the Sahkarites, that all duality though 
false has yet an appearance and serves practical purposes, is un- 
tenable ; for when the scriptures speak of the destruction of bondage 
they mean that it was a real bondage and its dissolution is also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a locus only when it has some 
specific as well as some general characters, and the illusion takes 
place only when the object is known in a general manner without 
any of its specific attributes. But if the Brahman is absolutely 
qualityless, it is impossible that it should be the locus of any 
illusion. Again, since it is difficult to explain how the ajndna should 
have any support or object {dsraya or visaya)^ the illusion itself 
becomes inexplicable. The Brahman being of the nature of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajndna. The jwa also being itself a product of ajndna cannot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman is of the nature 
of pure illumination and ajndna is darkness, the former cannot 
legitimately be regarded as the support of the latter, just as the sun 
cannot be regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

The operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot be 
regarded as being due to the agency of ajndna, for ajiidna is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman because it is pure 
and static. Again, the false appearance of Brahman as diverse un- 
desirable phenomena such as a sinner, an animal, and the like, is 
inexplicable; for if the Brahman is always conscious and inde- 
pendent it cannot be admitted to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states which one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it is to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if ajndna is regarded as an existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded as non- 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Brahman. Further, if 
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Brahman is self-luminous, how can it be hidden and how can there 
be any illusion about it? If the conch-shell shines forth in its own 
nature, there cannot be any misperception of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Again, if the nature of Brahman is admitted to be hidden 
by ajmna^ the question that naturally arises is whether the ajmna 
veils the nature of the Brahman as a whole or in part, llic former 
supposition is impossible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blind and dzrkfagad-dndhya-prasangat)^ and the latter is impossible, 
for the Brahman is a homogeneous entity and has no characters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monists to be absolutely qualityless and 
partlcss. If it is held that ordinarily only the ‘‘bliss*’ part of the 
Brahman is hidden by ajnana whereas the “being” part remains 
unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity of the Brahman would be demonstrable by such in- 
ferences as: Brahman is false, because it has parts like the jug 
{brahma mithya satnsatvat, ghatMivat), 

In reply to the above objections it may be argued that the ob- 
jections against ajnana are inadmissible, for the ajnana is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an owl perceives utter darkness, even in 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception “I am ignorant” is 
manifest to all Anantarima, a follower of the Nimbarka school, 
raises further objections against such a supposition in his Vedmta- 
tattva--bodha. He says that this intuitively felt “I” in “I am 
ignorant” cannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge cannot 
be felt as ignorant. It cannot be mere egoism, for then the ex- 
perience would be “the egoism is ignorant.” If by “ego” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
emancipation. The ego-entity cannot be something different from 
both pure consciousness and ajnana^ for such an entity must doubt- 
less be an effect of ajnana which cannot exist before the association 
of the ajnana with Brahman. The reply of the Sahkarites that 
ajnana^ being merely false imagination, cannot affect the nature of 
the Brahman, the abiding substratum {adhisthdna), is also inad- 
missible; for if the ajnana be regarded as false imagination there 
must be someone who imagines it. But such an imagination cannot 
be attributed to either of the two possible entities, Brahman or the 
ajmna; for the former is pure qualityless which cannot therefore 
imagine and the latter is inert and unconscious and therefore de- 
void of all imagination. It is also wrong to suppose that Brahman 
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as pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to ajnana^ for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore the Sahkarites are not in a position to demonstrate any 
entity which they mean by the intuition “F' in ‘‘I am ignorant.’* 

The final conclusion from the Nimbarka point of view therefore 
is that it is inadmissible to accept any ajndna as a world-principle 
producing the world-appearance by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The ajndna or ignorance is a quality of individual 
beings or selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. They are eternal parts of it, atomic 
in nature, and are of limited powers. Being associated with be- 
ginningless chains of karma they are naturally largely blinded in 
their outlook on knowledge^. 

The Sankarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis- 
tinguishing between the real nature of the self and the not-self, 
mis-perceptions, misapprehensions and illusions occur. The ob- 
jection of Anantarama against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot be attributed either to Brahman or to ajndna. And 
since all other entities are but later products of illusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion^. 

In his commentary Sankara had said that the pure conscious- 
ness was not absolutely undemonstrable, since it was constantly 
being referred to by our ego-intuitions. To this the objection that 
naturally arises is that the entity referred to by our ego-intuitions 
cannot be pure consciousness; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characteristic of an ego — a view which is favourable 
to the Nimbarka but absolutely unacceptable to the Sankarites. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be admitted that the ego- 
intuition appears when there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can only occur when there is an ego-intuition®. Here is 
then a reasoning in a circle. The defence that reasoning in a circle 
can be avoided on the supposition that the illusory imposition is 
beginningless is also unavailing. For the supposition that illusions 
as such are beginningless is false, as it is well known that illusions 

^ paramd-^tma-hhinno'lpa’-saktis tad-adhlnah sandtanas tad-amsa-bhUto* 
}i(idi-karmd“tmikd‘> 7 .idyd-%jta~dharma~hhUtd’’jndno jlva-ksetrajnd^di-sahdd^hhi- 
d hey as tat-pratyayd~iraya iti. Vedanta-tattva-bodha^ p. 12. 

^ Ibid. p. 13. 

® adhyastattve tu adhydse sati hhdsamdnatvam, tasmin sati sa tty anyonyd^^ 
sraya-do^ah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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are possible only through the operation of the subconscious im- 
pressions of previous valid cognitions’^. Again, the reflection of the 
pure consciousness in the ajndna is impossible, for reflections can 
take place only between t^vo entities which have the same order of 
existence. From other considerations also the illusion has to be 
regarded as illegitimate. Illusions take place as the result of certain 
physical conditions such as contact, defect of the organs of per- 
ception, the operation of the subconscious impressions, etc. These 
conditions are all absent in the supposed case of the illusion in- 
volved in the ego-intuition. 

The Sahkarites described mdyd as indefinable. By “ indefinable ’ ’ 
they mean something that appears in perception but is ultimately 
contradicted. The Sahkarites define falsehood or non-existence as 
that which is liable to contradiction. The phenomena of mdyd 
appear in experience and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
are liable to contradiction and are therefore regarded as non- 
existent. It is this unity of existence and non-existence in mdyd that 
constitutes its indefinability. To this Anantarama’s objection is that 
contradiction does not imply non-existence. As a particular object, 
say a jug, may be destroyed by the stroke of a club, so one know- 
ledge can destroy another. The destruction of the jug by the stroke 
of the club does not involve the supposition that the jug was non- 
existent. So the contradiction of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the non-existence or falsity of the former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimbarkists mean by the 
sat-khydti of knowledge. The theory of sat-khydti with them means 
that all knowledge (khydti) is produced by some existent objects, 
which are to be regarded as its cause {sad-dhetukd khydti, sat-khydti). 
According to such a view, therefore, the illusory knowledge must 
have its basic cause in some existent object. It is wrong also to 
suppose that false or non-existent objects can produce effects on 
the analogy that the illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
death. For here it is not the illusory cobra that produces fear but 
the memory of a true snake. It is wrong therefore to suppose that 
the illusory world-appearance may be the cause of our bondage. 

Since illusions are not possible, it is idle to suppose that all our 

‘ adhyOso nS'nUdih, pOrva-pramd-hita-saniskara-janyatvat. Veddnla-tattva- 

homa, p. 14. 
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perceptual, inferential, and other kinds of cognitions are produced 
as associated with an ego through sheer illusion. Right knowledge 
is to be regarded as a characteristic quality of the self and the pro- 
duction of knowledge does not need the intervention of a vrtti. The 
ajnana which prevents the flashing in of knowledge is our karma 
which is in accumulation from beginningless time. Through the 
operation of the sense-organs our selves expand outside us and are 
filled with the cognition of the sense-objects. It is for this reason 
that when the sense-organs are not in operation the sense-objects 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. The self is thus 
a real knower {jndtd) and a real agent {kartd), and its experiences as 
a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a process of illusion^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness, but it should 
yet be regarded as the real knower. The objection that what is 
knowledge cannot behave in a different aspect as a knower, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbarkists as invalid. As an illustration 
vindicating the Nimbarka position, Purusottama, in his Vedanta-- 
ratna-manjum, refers to the case of the sun which is both light 
and that from which light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
is mixed with another drop the distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and qualitative, remains, though it may not be so 
apprehended. The mere non-apprehension of difference is no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the other hand, 
since the second drop has its parts distinct from the first one it must 
be regarded as having a separate existence, even when the two drops 
are mixed. The character as knower must be attributed to the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the Sankarites, that the character 
as knower is due to the reflection of the pure consciousness in the 
vrtti, is inefficacious. The sun that is reflected in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreover, reflection 
can only take place between two visible objects; neither pure 
consciousness nor the antahkarana-vrtti can be regarded as visible 
objects justifying the assumption of reflection. 

The ego-intuition refers directly to the self and there is no 
illusion about it. The ego-intuition thus appears to be a continuous 
revelation of the nature of the self. After deep dreamless sleep one 
^ Vedanta-tattva-bodha, p. 20. 
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says “I slept so well that I did not know even myself/’ But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience *'1 did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one’s self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as was not so long in the 
room,” I did not live at that time,” etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. The self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. The perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in Mis absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. lie is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the may a conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conative organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex- 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of God. Yet there is no reason to suppose that God is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards suffering and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. The whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts, He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma^ and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by it^. The human souls are a part of the 

^ na vayam brahma-niyantrivasya karma^-sdpek^attvam brUnm(t, kintu 
pui^ya-dt-karma-karayitrtve tat-phala-datrlve ca, Vedmta^>rama>-fnanjti0^ p. 14. 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities {tad-ay atta-svarupa-sthiti-purvikdh). God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human souls and inanimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature. They are there- 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and all their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
But though atomic in size they can at the same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are associated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emancipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sdstras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they are ultimately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. God in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as souls, the world and 
even as God. In this His pure and transcendent nature He is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In Kis nature as God He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which are but con- 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals are therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
tksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi- 
vidual selves can be accounted for. The existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. The individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhas- 
kara’s philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions {upadhi). But though 
Nimbarka’s system is to be counted as a type of Bheda-bheda 
or Dvaita-dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can never be dif- 
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ferent from God. But, in the state of bondage the individuals are 
apt to forget their aspects of unity with God and feel themselves 
independent in all their actions and experiences. When by absolute 
self-abnegation springing from love the individual feels himself to 
be absolutely controlled and regulated by God and realizes himself 
to be a constituent of Him, he loses all his interests in his actions 
and is not affected by them. The ultimate ideal, therefore, is to 
realize the relation with God, to abnegate all actions, desires and 
motives, and to feel oneself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
never again comes within the grasp of mundane bondage and lives 
in eternal bliss in his devotional contemplation of God. 'Fhe de- 
votee in the state of his emancipation feels himself to be one with 
God and abides in Him as a part of His energy (taUtMdtmyd-nubha- 
va-purvakam visvarupe bhagavati tac<haktyd--tmand avasthdnamY. 
Thus, even in the state of emancipation, there is a difference be- 
tween the emancipated beings and God, though in this state they 
are filled with the utmost bliss. With the true realization of the 
nature of God and one’s relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma {sancitay kriyamdna and drabdha) are destroyed^. Aindya in 
this system means ignorance of one’s true nature and relationship 
with God which is the cause of his karma and his association with 
the body, senses and the subtle matter^. The prdrabdha karma, or 
the karma which is in a state of fmctification, may persist through 
the present life or through other lives if necessary, for until their 
fruits are reaped the bodiless emancipation cannot be attained^. 
Sainthood consists in the devotional state consisting of a continual 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God {dhydna'-paripdkena 
dhruva-^smrti-para-hhakty-dkhyafndnd'-dhigame). Such a saint be- 
comes free from the tainting influence of all deeds committed and 
collected before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
later on {tatra uttara^bhdvinah kriyamdnasya pdpasya dslesak 
tat-prdg-bhutasyasancitasyatasyandsah. Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhd, 
IV. I. 13). The regular caste duties and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought therefore always to 
be performed, even when the wisdom has arisen; for the flame of 

^ Para-paksa*gin-vajra. p. 501. 

» Ibid. p. 598, » Ibid. 

^ vidu^o vidyd-mdhrnmydt sancita-kriyamd^ayor dsk^a’-viniliau, prdrahdhmya 
tu karmario hhogena vindiafi, tatra prdrabdhasya etac eharlrerta itara^kirtrair vd 
bhuktvd vindidn'-mok^a iti sarnkfepaft^ Ibid* p. 583. 
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this light has always to be kept burning {tasmdt vidyo-^daydya svd- 
srama-karmd'^gnihotrd-di^rupam grhasthena^ tapofapd’-dlni karmdni 
ufdhva-'tetobhir anustheydni iti siddham). But the conglomeration of 
deeds which has started fructifying must fructify and the results of 
such deeds have to be reaped by the saint either in one life or in many 
lives as the case may be. The realization of Brahman consists in the 
unflinching meditation on the nature of God and the participation 
in Him as His constituent which is the same thing as the establish- 
ment of a continuous devotional relationship with Him. This is in- 
dependent of the ontological fusion and return in Him which may 
happen as a result of the complete destruction of the fructifying 
deeds {prarabdha karma) through their experiences in the life of the 
saint (yidyd-yoni-sarira) or in other lives that may follow. A saint, 
after the exhaustion of his fructifying deeds, leaves his gross body 
through the susumnd nerve in his subtle body, and going beyond 
the material regions (prdkrta-mandala) reaches the border region — 
the river virajd — between the material regions and the universe of 
Visnu^, Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the supreme being 
and enters into the transcendent essence of God {Vedanta- 
kaustubha-prabkd, iv. 2. 15). The emancipated beings thus exist in 
God as His distinct energies and may again be employed by Him 
for His own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 
never sent down by God for carrying on an earthly existence. 
Though the emancipated beings become one with God, they have 
no control over the affairs of the world, which are managed entirely 
by God Himself^. 

Though it is through the will of God that we enjoy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through all stages of our experiences, yet He is never tainted by the 
imperfections of our experiental existence {Vedanta-kaustubha and 
its commentary Prabha, iii. 2. ii). The objects of our experiences 
are not in themselves pleasurable or painful, but God makes them 
so to us in accordance with the reward and punishment due to us 
according to our good or bad deeds. In themselves the objects are 

para 4 oka-gamane dehad utsarpana-samaye eva vidu§ah punya-pdpe ntra- 
vaksatn kslyate ^ . . . vidya hi sva-samarthydd eva sva-phala-^bhUta-brahma-prdpti- 
pratipkdandya . . . enarri deva-^ydnena pathd gamayiturjt suk^ma-sariram sthdpayati. 
Veddnta-kaustubha-’prabhdf III. 3. 27. 

® muktasya tu para-brahma-sddhatmyepi nikhila-cetand-cetana-patitva- 
tan^-myantrtva-tad-vidhdrakatvasarva-gatatvd-dy-asambhavdt jagad’-vydpara- 
varjam aisvaryam. Ibid, iv. 4. 20. 
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but indifferent entities and are neither pleasurable nor painful 
(V edanta-kaustiibha-prabhd^ in. 2. 12). The relation of God and 
the world is like that of a snake and its coiled existence. The coiled 
{kundala) condition of a snake is neither different from it nor 
absolutely identical with it. So God’s relation with the individuals 
also is like that of a lamp and its light {prabhd-tadvator iva) or like 
the sun and the illumination (prakdsa). God remains unchanged in 
Himself and only undergoes transformation through His energies as 
conscious {cic-chakti) and unconscious {acic-chaktiY. As the indivi- 
duals cannot have any existence apart from Brahman, so the material 
world also cannot have any existence apart from him. It is in this 
sense that the material world is a part or constituent of God and is 
regarded as being one with God. But as the nature of the material 
world is different from the nature of God, it is regarded as different 
from Him^, 

The Vedic duties of caste and stages of life are to be performed 
for the production of the desire of wisdom {vwidua)^ but once the 
true wisdom is produced there is no further need of the per- 
formance of the duties {Ibid, ni. 4. 9). The wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performance of the duties is helpful to the attainment of wisdom, 
this is not indispensable, and there are many who achieve wisdom 
without going through the customary path of caste duties and the 
duties attached to stages of life. 


Controversy with the Monists by Madhava Mukunda* 

{a) The Main Thesis and the Ultimate End in Advaita 
Vedanta are Untenable, 

Madhava Mukunda, supposed to be a native of the village of 
Arunaghati, Bengal, wrote a work called Para-paksa-giri^-vajra or 
Harda-sancaya, in which he tried to show from various points of 

^ ananta-guf^a-saktimato hrahmafjah pari^ami-*svahhavd*‘Ci€<hakteb sthuhl- 
vasthaydm satyam tad-antard-tmatvena tatr(fmsth<lmpi paritidmasya 
gatatvdt svaruf)e parimwul-hhdi'dt kundala-dr^fdnto na eprthah-* 

siddhatmna abhede'pf hheda-jdapanu-rthah. Viddnta-kamtuhha^^'prahhtl^ in, 2. 20. 

® jfvavat prthak-sthity-anarha-inscsanatvena add^vastmo brahmd-jfnatvam 
vUista^-vasW-eka-^desatvena abheda-vyavahdro mukhyab vik^a^a^-vUi^yayoh 
rupa-svabhava-bhedena ca hheda-vyavafidro mukhyaji. Ibid, in. ». 30. 
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view the futility of the monistic interpretation of Vedanta by 
Sankara and his followers. 

He says that the Sahkarites are interested in demonstrating the 
identity of the individuals with Bv 3 hm 2 in{jwa’-hrahmai-kya) and this 
forms the principal subject-matter of all their discussions. This 
identity may be illusory or not. In the former case duality or 
plurality would be real, and in the latter case, i.e. if identity be real, 
then the duality presupposed in the identification miist also be 
reaF. It is not the case of the single point of an identity that 
Sahkarites are interested in, but in the demonstration of an 
identification of the individuals with Brahman. The demonstration 
of identity necessarily implies the reality of the negation of the 
duality. If such a negation is false, the identification must also be 
false, for it is on the reality of the negation that the reality of the 
identification depends. If the negation of duality be real, then the 
duality must also be real in some sense and the identification can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objections levelled by the Sahkarites against the admission 
of '‘duality” or "difference” as a category are, firstly, that the 
category of difference [hhedd) being by nature a relation involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus 
in which it is supposed to subsist {bhedasya na adhikaranasvaru’- 
patvam). Secondly, that if "difference” is different in nature from 
its locus, then a second grade of "difference” has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus we have a vicious infinite. To the first objection, 
the reply is that "difference” is not relational'in nature with this 
or that individual locus, but with the concept of the locus as such 
{bhutalatva-dina nirapeksatve^pi adhikarandtmakatvena sdpeksatve 
ksaterabhdvdtY, The charge of vicious infinite by the introduction of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. So in the case of a series of differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness 
of the infinite series vanishes. In the instance " there is a jug on the 
ground” the nature of the difference of the jug is jugness, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order of 

^ dvitlye aikya-pratiyogika-hhedasya pdramcirthikatva-^prasangdt, Para-pak^a« 
giri-^vajra^ p, 12. 

^ ibid, p. 14. 
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difference has a separate specification as a special order of dif- 
ferenceness. Moreover, since difference reveals only the particular 
modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. In perceiving 
difference we do not perceive difference as an entity tliffcrcnt from 
the two objects between wdiich it is supposed to subsist One 
might equally well find such a fault of mutual dependence on the 
identification of Brahman with jtva^ since it depends upon the 
identification of theyf^:;^ with the Brahman. 

A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be 
any objections against ‘‘differences’’ on the score of their being 
produced, for they merely subsist and are not produced ; or on the 
possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per- 
ceived the Sankarites would not have been so anxious to remove 
the so-called illusions or mis-perception of differences, or to mis- 
spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that Brahman was 
different from all that was jfalse, material and the like; and the saint 
also would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and 
transitory. Again, it is held that there is a know ledge which contra- 
dicts the notion of difference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such re- 
striction involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon- 
strates the illusoriness of “difference” (e.g. this is not difference, 
or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of “dif- 
ference.” Moreover, a question may be raised as to whether the 
notion that contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif- 
ferent from difference or not. In the former case the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in the second case, 
i.e. if it is not comprehended as different from “difference,” it be- 
comes identical with it and cannot contradict it. 

If it is contended that in the above procedure an attempt has 
been made to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has been directly said in explanation of 
the concept of difference, the reply is that those who liave sought 
to explain the concept of unity have fared no better. If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identity is not accepted then 

* nd^py anyonyH^^rayah bheda-^pmtyak^e pratiyogitd^v<mitiHi(dm^stmnh'im(vS<^ 
dt-^pramaka^pl&nasyaiya hetutvdt m tdvad bkida-prafyaksr MwdtUrayM 
bhinnatvena pratiyogi-^jddnatp hetu(i* Para-pak$a->‘giri'^wjra^ pp , 14, 15. 
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that would lead us to nihilism, then it may also be urged with the 
same force that, differences being but modes of the objects them- 
selves, a denial of difference would mean the denial of the objects, 
and this would also land us in nihilism. It must, however, be noted 
that though difference is but a mode of the objects which differ, yet 
the terms of reference by which difference becomes intelligible (the 
table is different from the chair: here the difference of the table is 
but its mode, though it becomes intelligible by its difference from 
the chair) are by no means constituents of the objects in which the 
difference exists as their mode. The Sahkarites believe in the re- 
futation of dualism, as by such a refutation the unity is established. 
The thesis of unity is thus though, on the one hand dependent upon 
such refutation and yet on the other hand identical with it because 
all such refutations are believed to be imaginary. In the same manner 
it may be urged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a reference to other terms, but is yet identical in nature with the 
object of which it is a mode; the reference to the terms is necessary 
only for purposes of comprehension. 

It must, however, be noted that since difference is but a mode 
of the object the. comprehension of the latter necessarily means the 
comprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a particular manner, yet it may remain unknown in its 
differential aspects, just as the monists hold that pure consciousness 
is always flashing forth but yet its aspect as the unity of all things 
may remain unknown. In comprehending a difference between any 
two objects, no logical priority which could have led to a vicious 
circle is demanded. But the two are together taken in consciousness 
and the apprehension of the one is felt as its distinction from the 
other. The same sort of distinction has to be adduced by the 
monists also in explaining the comprehension of the identity of the 
individual souls with the Brahman, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
“these two are not different,” their duality and difference depend 
upon a comprehension of their difference which, while present, 
prevents their identity from being established. If it is held that the 
duality is imaginary whereas the identity is real, then the two being 
of a different order of existence the contradiction of the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other. The apology that in compre- 
hending identity no two-term reference is needed is futile, for an 

27-2 
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identity is comprehended only as the negation of the two-term 
duality. 

Thus, from the above considerations, the main thesis of the 
Sahkarites, that all things are identical with Brahman, falls to the 
ground. 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emancipation is participa- 
tion in God’s nature {tad-bhava-pattif This is the ultimate end and 
stmmum bontim of life (prayojana). According to tiic Sahkaritijs 
emancipation consists in the ultimate oneness or identity existing 
between individual souls and Brahman. The Brahman in reality is 
one with the individual souls, and the apparent difference noticed 
in our ordinary practical life is due to misconception and ignorance, 
which impose upon us a false notion of duality. Madhava Mukunda 
urges that in such a view, since the individual souls are already one 
with Brahman, they have nothing to strive for. There is thus really 
no actual end (proyojana) as the goal of our strivings. Madhava 
Mukunda, in attempting to emphasize the futility of the fiahkarite 
position, says that, if the ultimate consciousness be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi- 
viduals. It cannot be held to be appearing as different in accordance 
with the variety of conditions through which it appears, for in our 
experiences we find that though through our various cognitive 
organs we have various experiences they arc also emphasized as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions does not neces- 
sarily imply a variety of the units of experience of individual beings, 
as is maintained by the Sankarites, The pure and ubiquitous dif- 
ferenceless consciousness {nirviscsa-caitanya) cannot also be re- 
garded as capable of being identified as one with the plurality of 
minds {antahkarana). Again, it is admitted by the f^ankarites that 
in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as being capable of manifesting itself 
through false identification with minds, there would be no ex- 
planation of the continuity of consciousness from day to day in the 
form of memory. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
maintained by the fact that minds exist in a state of potency 
{samMra-tmam' vasthitasya) in the deep dreamless sleep; for the 
mind in a potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impressions 
and memories, since in that case there would be memories even in 
dreamless sleep. 
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Further, if the experiences are supposed to belong to the states 
o ignorance, then emancipation, which refers only to pure con- 
sciousness, would refer to an entity different from that which was 
suffering from bondage. On the other hand, if the experiences be- 
ong to pure consciousness, then emancipation will be associated 
with diverse contradictory experiences at the same time according 
to the diversity of experiences. 

The Sahkarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
t e experiences are associated with pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the being that ex- 
periences and attains salvation. To this the reply is that the ex- 
periencing of sorrow is a sufficient description of the conditions. 
That being so, where the experiencing of sorrow does not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient description, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emancipation remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
consciousness, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
case we should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions is being dissolved every moment, and in the latter case 
we might not have any emancipation at all, for all the conditions 
determining the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether the conditions are associated with 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the first alternative 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differentia- 
tion of the pure consciousness in various units would be in- 
admissible. 

Moreover, it may be asked whether conditions are associated 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditionally. In the 
former alternative there would be a vicious infinite and in the second 
case there would be no chance of emancipation. The theory of re- 
flection cannot also explain the situation, for reflection is admitted 
only when the reflected image has the same order of existence as 
the object. The avidya has a different order of existence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reflection that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two different places, 
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whereas in the case of avidyd and Brahman the former is supposed 
to have Brahman as its support. The conditions {upmihi) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahman, for Brahman has no parts; nor can they 
occupy the whole of it, for in that case there will he no reihiction. 

In the Nimbarka system both the monistic and tlie dualistic 
texts have their full scope, the dualistic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists between souls and God, and the monistic 
texts showing the final goal in which the individuals realize them- 
selves as constituents of Him and as such one with Him, But in the 
Sankara system, where no duality is admitted, everytliing is self- 
realized, there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the disciple by the preceptor is unavailable, as they 
are all but adumbrations of ignorance. 

(b) Refutation of the Sankara Theory of 
Illusion in its various Aspects. 

The Sankarite doctrine of illusion involves a supposition that 
the basis of illusion (adhisthana) is imperfectly or partly known. 
The illusion consists in the imposition of certain appearances upon 
the unknown part. The stump of a tree is perceived in part as an 
elongated thing but not in the other part as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in reference to this part that the mis-attribution of an illusory 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man. But Brahman is partless and no division 
of its part is conceivable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regarding it. 
Again, illusion implies that an illusory appearance has to be imposed 
upon an object. But the avidya^ which is beginningless, cannot 
itself be supposed to be an illusory appearance. Following the 
analogy of beginninglessness Brahman may be regarded as illusory. 
The reply that Brahman being the basis cannot be illusory is 
meaningless; for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imposition, there is no necessary implication that the basis must 
also be true. The objection that the basis has an independent reality 
because it is the basis associated with ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion is futile; because the basis may also be an 
unreal one in a serial process where at each stage it is associated 
with ignorance. In such a view it is not the pure Brahman which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which is associated with 
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ignorance. Moreover, if the avidya and its modifications were 
absolutely non-existent they could not be the subject of imposition. 
What really exists somewhere may be imposed elsewhere, but not 
that which does not exist at all. The pure chimericals like the hare’s 
horn can never be the subjects of imposition, for that which is 
absolutely non-existent cannot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen through the operation 
of impressions {samskdr a), hut in the beginningless cosmic illusion 
the impressions must also be beginningless and co-existent with 
the basis (adhisthana) and therefore real. The impressions must 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves be 
illusory, and if they are not illusory they must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then it could not be 
qualityless and pure; they cannot belong to individual souls, for 
these are produced as a result of illusory impositions which are 
again the products of the operation of impressions. Further, 
similarity plays an important part in all illusions, but Brahman as 
the ground or basis which is absolutely pure and qualityless has 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imaginary 
similarity imposed upon the qualityless Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusion. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a beginning, whereas entities that are not 
illusor}?', such as the individual souls, are found to be beginningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the illusion, for it is itself a product of the illusion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the world-appearance is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
relation {adhydsika-sambandha) is unwarrantable. But the San- 
katites admit that the relation between the external world and the 
knower is brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica- 
tion, called vrtti. Moreover, if the pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knowledge or pramd, then its object or that which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure consciousness be false know- 
ledge, it cannot obviously be the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object of knowledge and know- 
ledge does not prove that their relation must be an illusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist between them Knowledge-and- 
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the-known may itself be regarded as a unique kind of relation. 
It is also wrong to suppose that all relations arc false because they 
are constituents of the false universe, for the universe is supposed 
to be false because the relations are false, and hence there would he 
a vicious infinite. Again, the objection that, if relations arc ad- 
mitted to establish connection between tw'o relata, then further 
relations may be necessary to relate the relation to relata and that 
this would lead to a vicious infinite, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the relata, then relations become useless, 
is futile. The same objections would be admissible in the case of 
illusory relations. If it is held that, since all relations are illusory, 
the above strictures do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subversed, then, instead of conceiving 
the jug to be a product of maya, mayd may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Sahkarites but even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations. In the Nimharka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of God. liven if the relations be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that. 


(c) Refutation of the Sankarite View of Ajhdtuu 
Ajhdna is defined as a beginningless positive entity whicli is 
destructible by knowledge (anddi-bhdvatve satijndna’-nkmriyatvam ) . 
The definition is unavailing as it does not apply to ignorance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is perceived. Nor does ajhdna 
apply to the ignorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it is of a positive nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the ajhdna is seen to persist even though knowledge has been at- 
tained; hence the definition of ajhdna as that which is destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perception of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be false and due 
to reflection. Here also the ignorance is not removed by knowledge. 
It is also wrong to suppose that ajhdna, which is but the product of 
defect, should be regarded as beginningless. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that all things (excluding negation) that are begiiming- 
less are also eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should be an entity called ajnana which is beginningless and 
yet destructible. Again, ajnana is often described as being dif- 
ferent both from being and non-being, but has yet been defined as 
a positive entity. It is also difficult to imagine how, since negative 
entities are regarded as products of ajnana, ajnana may itself be 
regarded as a positive entity. Moreover, the error or illusion that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted as a 
negative entity; but being an illusion it has to be regarded as a pro- 
duct of ajnana. 

There is no proof of the existence of ajnana in the so-called 
perception ‘‘I am ignorant.’’ It cannot be the pure Brahman, for 
then that would have to be styled impure. It cannot be a positive 
knowledge by itself, for that is the very point which has to be 
proved. Further, if in establishing ajnana (ignorance) one has to 
fall back upon jnana or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one has to fall back upon the former, then that would involve a 
vicious circle. It cannot be the ego-substratum {aham-artha), for 
that is itself a product of ajnana and cannot be in existence as the 
datum of the perception of ajnana. The ego itself cannot be per- 
ceived as ignorant, for it is itself a product of ignorance. The ego is 
never regarded as synonymous with ignorance, and thus there is no 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is perceived as a 
positive entity either as a quality or as a substance. Ignorance is 
thus nothing but absence of knowledge” (jnand-bkdva) and ought 
to be recognized by the Sankarites, since they have to admit the 
validity of the experience “I do not know what you say” which is 
evidently nothing but a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitted by the Sankarites in other cases. There is no 
proof that the cases in point are in any way different from such 
cases of absence of knowledge. Again, if the ajnana is regarded as 
hiding an object, then in the case of mediate knowledge {paroksa- 
vrtti — where according to the Sankarites the vrtti or the mental 
state does not remove the veil of ajnana) one ought to feel that one 
is ignorant of the object of one’s mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
ajnana remains here intact^. Moreover, all cases of the supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mukunda criti- 

^ paroksa^vrtter visaya-varaka-jiidna^nivartakatvena paroksato jndtepi na 
janamfty anuhhavd^pdtdc ca, Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 76. 
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cizes the theories of ajnana and of the illusion in their various 
aspects. But as the method of the dialectic followed in these logical 
refutations is substantially the same as that attempted by Veukata- 
natha and Vyasatirtha which have been examined in detail it is not 
necessary to give a detailed study of Mukunda’s treatment. 

The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda. 

The followers of Nimbarka admit only three (perception, in- 
ference and testimony) out of the following eight pramanas^ viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference {anumdna)^ similarity (tiparndna)^ 
scriptural testimony (sabdaf implication (arthdpatti)^ non-percep- 
tion {anupalahdhi), inclusion of the lower within the higher as of 
ten within a hundred (samhhava)^ and tradition (aitihya). Percep- 
tion is of two kinds, external and internal. The external perception 
is of five kinds according to the five cognitive senses, dlie mental 
perception called also the internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordinaiy {laukika) and iranscendent (alaukika), 'Vhc perception of 
pleasure and pain is a case of ordinary internal perception, whereas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qualities is a case 
of transcendent internal perception. This transcendent internal per- 
ception is again of two kinds, that which Hashes forth through the 
meditation of an entity and that which comes out of meditatiem on 
the essence of a scriptural text, line scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means either that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma- 
tion of right tendencies it cannot have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginningless, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage this 
knowledge is like the rays of a lamp in a closed place, in a state of 
contraction. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight through the 
door of the room and flood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge in each individual may by the modification of the mind 
reach the senses and again through their modification reach the 
object and, having flood-lit it, may illuminate botli the object and 
the knowledge. The ajmna (ignorance) that ceases with the know- 
ledge of an object is the partial cessation of a state of contraction 
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leading to the flashing of knowledge. What is meant by the phrase 
“knowledge has an object” is that knowledge takes a particular 
form and illuminates it. The objects remain as they are, but they 
are manifested through their association with knowledge and remain 
unmanifested without it. In the case of internal perception the 
operation of the senses is not required, and so pleasure and pain are 
directly perceived by the mind. In self-consciousness or the per- 
ception of the self, the self being itself self-luminous, the mental 
directions to the self remove the state of contraction and reveal the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized through His grace and 
the removal of obstruction through the meditative condition of the 
mind^ 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the hetu (reason) 
in the minor (paksa) having a concomitance (vyapti) with the pro- 
bandum {sadhya)^ otherwise called paramarsa {vahni-vyapya>- 
dhumavan ay am evatn-rupah), is regarded as the inferential process 
(anumdna) and from it comes the inference (e.g. “the hill is 
fiery”). Two kinds of inference, i.e, for the conviction of one’s own 
self {svdrthdnumdna) and for convincing others (pardrthdnurndna), 
are admitted here; and in the latter case only three propositions 
(the thesis, pratijnd, the reason, hetu^ and the instance, uddharana) 
are regarded as necessary. Three kinds of inference are admitted, 
namely kevald-'Uvayi (argument from only positive instances, where 
negative instances are not available), kevala-vyatireki (argument 
from purely negative instances, where positive instances are not 
available), and anvaya-vyatireki (argument from both sets of posi- 
tive and negative instances). In addition to the well-knowm con- 
comitance {vyapti) arising from the above three ways, scriptural 
assertions are also regarded as cases of concomitance. Thus there is 
a scriptural passage to the following effect: The self is inde- 
structible and it is never divested of its essential qualities {avindst 
vd are dtma an’-ucchitti-dharmd)^ and this is regarded as a vyapti or 
concomitance, from which one may infer the indestructibility of 
the soul like the Brahman.^ There are no other specially interesting 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of inference. 

Knowledge of similarity is regarded as being due to a separate 
pramdna called upamdna. Such a comprehension of similarity 
(sadrsya) may be due to perception or through a scriptural assertion 
^ Para‘pak§a^gm-vajraf pp. 203-206. Ibid, p. 210, 
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of similarity. I'hus a man may perceive the similarity of tlvc face 
to the moon or he may learn from the scriptures that the self and 
Clod are similar in nature and thus comprehend such similarity. 
This may he included within the proposition of instance or illus- 
tration in an inference {iipamanasya drstanta-mat>(i-ika-vi^rah<i~ 
tvend'nimimid-vayave udaharaiie antarbhmuih. Para-paksa-giri- 
vajra, p. 254). 

That from which there is a communication of the. nej^ation or 
non-existence of anything is regarded as the pramdna or tuutpala- 
bdhi. It is of four kinds: finstly, the negation that precedes a pro- 
duction, called prag~abhava; secondly, the negation of one entity in 
another, i.e. the negation as “otherness,” called anyonyd-b/idva; 
thirdly, the negation as the destruction of an entity, called dkvani- 
sd-bhdva; fourthly, the negation of an entity in all times {kdlatmye’ pi 
nasti’ti pratUi-visayah atyanta~bhavah). But it is mmecessary to ail- 
mit abhdva or anupalabdhi as a separate pramdna, for according to 
the Nimbarkas negation is rtot admitted as a separate category. The 
perception of negation is nothing but the perception of the locus of 
the object of negation as unassociated with it. 'I'he negation- 
precedent {prdg-abkdva) of a jug is nothing hut the lump of clay; 
the negation of destruction of a jug is nothing hut the broken frag- 
ments of a jug ; the negation of otherness {anyonyd-bhdva) is tire 
entity that is perceived as the other of an another, and the negation 
existent in all times is nothing but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramana of negation may best be included with perception. 'Fhe 
pramdna of implication may well be taken as a species of inference. 
The pramdna of sambhava may well be regarded as a deductive 
piece of reasoning. 

The Nimbarkas admit the self-validity of the pramdnas {svatafi- 
prdmdnya) in the manner of the Sahkarites. Self-validity {svatastva) 
is defined as the fact that in the absence of any defect an assemblage 
forming the data of cognition produces a cognition that represents 
its nature as it is {dosd-hhdvatve ydvat-sva~sraya-bhuta-pranid- 
grdhaka-sdmagrt-mdtra~grahyatvam)\ Just as the eye when it per- 
ceives a coloured object perceives also the colours and forms 
associated with it, so it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

The nature of God can, however, be expressed only by the 

* Fara»pak$a'-gm-%^ajraf p, 253, 
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scriptural texts, as the signifying powers of these texts directly 
originate from God. Indeed, all the powers of individual minds 
also are derived from God, but they cannot signify Him as they 
are tainted by the imperfections of the human mind. The Mim- 
amsists are wrong to think that the import of all parts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of the Vedic duties, for the 
results of all deeds ultimately produce a desire for knowing 
Brahman and through it produce the fitness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goal of 
the performance of all duties is the attainment of emancipation^. 
There cannot be any scope for the performance of duties for one 
who has realized the Brahman, for that is the ultimate fruit of all 
actions and the wise man has nothing else to attain by the per- 
formance of actions. Just as though different kinds of seeds may be 
sown, yet if there is no rain these different kinds of seeds cannot 
produce the different kinds of trees, so the actions by themselves 
cannot produce the fruits independently. It is through God’s grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the obli- 
gatory duties are helpful in purifying the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate union with God. 

Criticism of the views of Ramanuja and Bhaskara. 

The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with God as His qualities. The 
function of qualities {visesana) is that by their presence they dis- 
tinguish an object from other similar objects. Thus, when one says 
‘‘Ramathesonof Dasaratha,” the adjective “sonof Dasaratha” dis- 
tinguishes this Rama from the other two Ramas, Balarama and 
Para^urama. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi- 
vidual souls and the inanimate nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the Ramanujists also do not admit any other category than the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there is nothing to differentiate, the concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or differentia also fails. Another 

^ Para-pak^a'-giri^vajra, pp. 279-280. 
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function of qualities is that they help the substance to which they 
belong to become better known. 'Fhc knowledge of souls and matter 
as qualities of God does not help us to know or comprehend Him 
better. 

Again, if God be associated with matter and souls, He is tound 
to be associated with their defects also. It may l)e argued wliether 
the Brahman in which the souls and matter are held to abide is 
itself unqualified or qualified. In the former alternative the Rama- 
nujas like the Sankarites have to admit the existence of an unciuali- 
fied entity and a part in Brahman has to be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqualified entity. If the Brahman be in part 
qualityless and in part associated with qualities, then it would in 
part be omniscient only in certain parts of itself. Again, if the pure 
unassociated Brahman be regarded as omniscient, then there would 
be one Brahman associated with omniscience and other c|ualities 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qualified monism would thus break down. The. pure 
Brahman being outside the souls and matter, these two woidd be 
without a controller inside them and would tluis be independent of 
God. Moreover, God in this view would be in certain parts as- 
sociated with the highest and purest qualities and in otlier parts 
with the defiled characters of the material world and the imperfect 
souls. In the other alternative, i.e. if Brahman as associated with 
matter and souls be the ultimate substance which is qualified with 
matter and souls, then there would be two composite entities and 
not one, and God will as before be associated with two opposite 
sets of pure and impure qualities. Again, if God be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souls which are regarded as 
mutually distinct and different are admitted to be constituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from them, it is difficult to 
imagine how under the circumstances those constituents can be at 
once one with God and yet different from Himb 

In the Nimbarka view Sri Krsna is the Lord, the ultimate 
Brahman and He is the support of the universe consisting of the 
souls and matter which are derivative parts of Him and arc abso- 
lutely under His control and thus have a dependent existence only 
(para-tantra-sattm). Entities that have dependent existence are of 
two kinds, the souls which, though they pass through apparent 
' Para>-pak$a>^giri^vajra, p, 342, 
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birth and death, are yet eternal in their nature and the substance of 
the corporeal structure that supports them, the matter. The scrip- 
tural texts that speak of duality refer to this duality that subsists 
between the ultimate substance, the Brahman, which alone has the 
independent existence, and souls and matter which have only a de- 
pendent existence. The scriptural texts that deny duality refer to 
the ultimate entity which has independent existence which forms 
the common ground and basis of all kinds of existence. The texts 
that try to refer to Brahman by negations {ndti^ ne'ti) signify how 
Brahman is different from all other things, or, in other words, how 
Brahman is different from matter and the souls which are liniited 
by material conditions^. Brahman is thus the absolute Being, the 
abode of all good and noble qualities, which is different from all 
entities having only dependent existence. The monistic texts refer 
to the fact, as has already been noted, that the world of matter and 
the infinite number of souls having but dependent existence cannot 
exist independent of God {tad-aprthak-siddha) and are, in that sense, 
one with Him. They also have the essence of their being in Brahman 
{brahmd-tmatva), are pervaded through and through by it (tad^ 
vydpyatva)y are supported in it and held in it and are always being 
completely controlled and dominated by it^. Just as all individual 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have substantiality 
{dravyatva) permeating through them by virtue of their being sub- 
stances, so the souls and the matter may be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their inner essence. 
But just as none of these individual objects can be regarded as sub- 
stance per sCj so the souls and matter cannot also be identified with 
God as being one with Him^. 

The Bhaskarites are wrong in asserting that the individuals are 
false inasmuch as they have only a false appearance through the 

^ vastutas tu ne^ti ne'tfti nanbhydm prakrta-sthUla-suksmatvaifi-di-‘dharmavat 
jada " f^astu - tad - avacchinna -jwa - vastu - vilaksanam brahmc^ti pratipddyate. 
Para-paksa-giri-vajray p. 347. 

tayoi ca hrahma-tmakatva-tan-niyamyatva-tad-vyapyatva-tad-adhlna- 
sattva-tad-adheyatva-di-yogena tad’^aprthaksiddhatvdt ahhedo^pi svabhdvikah. 
^bid, p. 355- 

yathd ghato dravyaniy prthivl-dravyafn ity-udau dravyatvd-vacchinnena saha 
ghatatvd-'vacchimia^prthirltvd-vacchinnayoh sdmdnddhikaranyam tnukhyam eva 
viie§asya sdmdffya-bhinnatva'-niyaindt evam prakrtepi sdyvajnyd-dy-anantd- 
chintyd-parimita-^visesd^vacchinmncCparicchinmi-sakti’-vibhutikena tat-paddrthena 
para-hhrahmand svd~tmaka--cctana-cetanatvd^vacchinyayos tad^dtma-mpayos 
tvam~ddi’-paddrthayoh sdmdnddhikaranyam mukhyam eva. Ibid. pp. 355-356. 
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limitations {upadhi) imposed upon the pure Brahman. The nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by tlie so-called conditions is un- 
intelligible. It may mean that the atomic individual is the result of 
the imposition of the conditions on Brahman by which the Brahman 
as a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split appears as tire individual self 
or the Brahman as qualified by the conditions or that the conditions 
themselves appear as the individuals. The Brahman being homo- 
geneous and unchangeable cannot be split asunder. liven if it can 
be split asunder, the individual selves being the products of suclr a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and would not thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Brahman has 
to be split up into as many infinite parts as there are selves. If it is 
held that the parts of Brahman as limited by the conditions appear 
as individual souls, then Brahman would be subject to all the de- 
fects of the conditions which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the individual selves. Moreover, owing 
to the shifting nature of the conditions the nature of the selves 
would vary and they might have in this way spontaneous bondage 
and salvationh If with the shifting of the conditions Brahman also 
shifts, then Brahman would not be partless and all-pervasive. If it 
is held that Brahman in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con- 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, there will be one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, if the individuals are regarded as entirely ditferent 
from Brahman, then the assertion that they are but the product of 
the conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the .individuals, then it becomes a 
materialistic view like that of the Carvakas. Again, it cannot be 
held that the conditions only cover up the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscience, etc., for these being natural quali- 
ties of Brahman cannot be removed. Further questions may arise 
as to whether these natural qualities of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a case of difference-in-identity. 
They cannot be absolutely different, for that would be an admission 
of duality. They cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 

^ kin ca upadhm gacchati sati upddhind svd<}atchinna^hnihma~‘pmdeM-* 
karsand-yogdt anuk^^anam npddhi’-sarriyukta^pradeia-bheddt k^me k^ane bundha-* 
mok^au sydtdm. Para-pak^a^gin-vajra^ p. 357, 
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could not be regarded as qualities of Brahman. If it be its own 
essence, then it cannot be covered up, for in that case Brahman 
would lose all its omniscience. If it is held that it is a case of dif- 
ference-in-identity, then it comes to an acceptance of the Nimbarka 
creed. 

Again, if it is held that the so-called natural qualities of omni- 
science, etc., are also due to conditions, it may be asked whether 
such conditions are different from or identical with Brahman. In 
the latter alternative they would have no capacity to produce any 
plurality in Brahman. In the former alternative, it may be asked 
whether they are moved by themselves into operation or by some 
other entity or by Brahman. The first view would be open to the 
criticism of self-dynamism, the second to that of a vicious infinite, 
and the third to a vicious circle. Moreover, in this view, Brahman 
being eternal, its dynamism would also be eternal ; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate, and thus there would be no 
emancipation. The conditions cannot be regarded as false, unreal 
or non-existent, for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimbarka creed 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are without any cause. In the former 
alternative we have a vicious infinite and in the latter even emanci- 
pated beings may have further bondage. Again, it may be asked 
whether the qualities, e.g. omniscience, that belong to Brahman 
pervade the whole of Brahman or whether they belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In the former view, if there is entire 
veiling of the qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa- 
tion and the whole field of consciousness being veiled by ignorance 
there is absolute blindness or darkness (jagad-andhya-prasanga). In 
the second view the omniscience of Brahman being only a quality 
or a part of it the importance of Brahman as a whole fails. 

Following the Bhaskara line it may be asked whether the em- 
ancipated beings have separate existence or not. If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals still retain their separate existence then the view 
that differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
{aupadhika-bheda^vado dattafaldnjalih sydt). If the distinctness of 
the souls is not preserved in their emancipation, then their very 

^ Para-pak^a^giri^vajraf p. 358. 
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essence is destroyed, and this would almost be the same as the mdya 
doctrine of the Saiikarites, who hold that the essential nature of 
both God and souls is destructible. 

It is wrong to suppose that individuals arc but parts of which a 
structural Brahman is constituted, for in that case, being made up 
of parts, the Brahman would be itself destructible. When tlie scrip- 
tures speak of the universe and the souls as being but a part of 
Brahman, the main emphasis is on the fact that Brahman is infinite 
and the universe is but too small in comparison with it. It is also 
difficult to imagine how the minds or the antahkarams can operate 
as conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman, How should 
Brahman allow these so-called conditions to mutilate its nature? 
It could not have created these conditions for the production of 
individual souls, for these souls were not in existence before the 
conditions were in existence. Thus the Bhaskara doctrine that the 
concept of distinction and unity of Brahman is due to the operation 
of conditions (aupadhika-bhedabheda-vad/z) is entirely false. 

According to the Nimbarka view, therefore, the unity and dif- 
ference that exist between the individuals and Brahman is natural 
(svabhdvika) and not due to conditions {aupadhika) as in the case of 
Bhaskara. The coiling posture (kundala) of a snake is different frotn 
the long snake as it is in itself and is yet identical with it in the 
sense that the coiling posture is an effect; it is dependent and under 
the absolute control of the snake as it is and it has no separate ex- 
istence from the nature of the snake as it is. The coiled state of the 
snake exists in the elongated state but only in an undifferentiated, 
unperceivable way; and is nothing but the snake by which it is 
pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
this universe of matter and souls is also in one aspect absolutely 
identical with God, being supported entirely by liim, pervaded 
through and through by Him and entirely dependent on Him, and 
yet in another aspect different from Him in all its visible manifesta- 
tions and operations^. The other analogy through which the Nim- 
barkists try to explain the situation is that of the sun and its rays which 
are at once one with it and are also perceived as different from it. 

^ yathd kumhdd^-v^mhfi’-pannosya ahe(i kuntpdaffi vyaktd-panmtviit 
pramdfja-gocarafn tadd)hedasya svdhhdvikatvdt tu 

yaUl-^vucchimia’-svarupemi kundalasya tutru satire pi avyukta-n(iai<i-rup<Uii-pafiyd 
pratyak^d^gocamtvam san'd~tmakatva-tad-ddhiyaiva-tad-ry<ipy({tva~ditui kid- 
aprthak-siddhatvad abhedasya'pt svdbhdvikatvam. Para'-pakia-giH^vajra, p. 361, 
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The difference of this view from that of the Ramanujists is that 
while the latter consider that the souls and the matter qualify the 
nature of Brahman and are in that sense one with it, the former 
repudiate the concept of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 

The Reality of the World. 

The Sankarites hold that if the world which is of the nature of 
effect were real it would not be liable to contradiction at the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were chimerical it would not appear to 
our sense. The world, however, appears to our senses and is ulti- 
mately liable to contradiction; it has therefore an indefinable 
{anirvacaniya) nature which is the same thing as saying that the 
world is false^. But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot mean the absolutely non-existent, like the chimerical 
entities of the hare’s horn; it cannot mean that which is abso- 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all things 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is no third 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no definition can be given, for it has 
already been defined as indefinability {ndfi nirvacand-narhattvam 
atienaVva nirucyamdnatayd asambhavdt). It cannot be said to be 
that which is not the locus of non-existence, for even the chi- 
mericals are not so, and even Brahman, which is regarded as ex- 
istent and which is absolutely qualityless, is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman is only existent in its own nature and 
is not the locus of any other existence. If it is said that Brahman is 
the locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called indefinable. Brahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the same status as itself. It can- 
not be defined as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-existent, for there is nothing which is the locus of 
absolute non-existence, since even the chimerical is not the locus 
of its own non-existence. Moreover, since Brahman and the 
chimerical have the quality of being qualityless, they may them- 
selves be regarded as the locus of that which is both existent and 

asac cen na praUyate sac cen na vadhyate^ pratlyate vudhyate ca atak sad- 
asad^vilaksanaffi hy anirvacanJyam eva ahhyupagantavyam. Para^pak^a-giri-vajra, 

p. 384- 
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non-existent, and as such may themselves be regarded as in- 
definable. 

It cannot also be said that indefinability is that of which no 
sufficient description can be given that “this is such” or that “this 
is not such,” for no such sufficient description can be given of 
Brahman itself. There would thus be little difference between 
Brahman and the indefinable. If it is held that “the indefinable” 
is that regarding the existence of which no evidence can be put 
forward, then the same may be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conceptless pure essence, it is not possible to 
prove its existence by any proof. 

Again, when it is said that the indefinable is that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, the meaning of the two terms ‘ ‘ existence ’ ’ 
and “non-existence” becomes somewhat unintelligible. For “ex- 
istence” cannot mean only “being” as a class concept, for such a 
concept does not exist either in Brahman or in the world-appearance. 
Existence cannot be defined as causal efficiency {artha-kriya- 
karitva), nor as that which is never contradicted ; nor non-existence 
as that which is contradicted, for the world-appearance which is 
liable to contradiction is not supposed to be non-existent; it is said 
to be that which is neither existent nor non-existent. Existence and 
non-existence cannot also be defined as that which can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman is an entity which is neither proved nor 
unproved. Moreover, the world-appearance cannot be said to be 
that which is different from all that which can be called “existent” 
or “non-existent,” for it is admitted to have a practical existence 
{vyavaharika-satta). Again, it cannot be urged that if the nature of 
anything cannot be properly defined as existent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal (avastava). 
If a thing is not properly describable as existent or non-existent, 
that does not imply that it is unreal. The nature of the final dis- 
solution of avidya cannot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that such a dissolution is itself unreal and inde- 
finable {nd’nirvacyasca tat-ksayah). 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world is liable to 
dissolution through knowledge, its falsity does not necessarily 
follow. It is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys only false 
ignorance, for knowledge destroys its own negation which has a 
content similar to that of itself; the knowledge of one thing, say 
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that of a jug, is removed hy the knowledge of another, the sub- 
conscious impression is removed by recognition, attachment is 
removed by the knowledge of the defects of all worldly things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sins. In the case under discussion 
also it may well be supposed that it is not merely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditation of its nature that removes all false notions 
about the world. Thus, even if the bondage is real, there cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder through the meditation 
of the nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct. It does not 
follow from any legitimate assumption that what can be cut asunder 
or removed must necessarily be false. Again, it is well known in 
experience that what demolishes and what is demolished have the 
same status of existence; if the knowledge of Brahman can destroy 
our outlook of the world, that outlook must also be a real and true 
one. As the knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
status, the defects, as also the locus wherein the defects are im- 
posed, have the same status; the Brahman and the ajnana also have 
the same status and both are equally real. 

Further, if what is called ajnana is merely false knowledge, then 
even when it is removed by the realization, there is no reason why 
it should still persist in the stage of jivanmukti or sainthood. The 
mere fact, therefore, that anything is removable by knowledge does 
not prove its falsity but only its antagonism to knowledge. So the 
world is real and the bondage also is real. The bondage is removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God^. The func- 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert His grace to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, all the scriptures agree in holding that the world we see 
around us is being protected and maintained by God, If the world 
were but a mere false appearance, there would be no meaning in 
saying that it is being maintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appearance to be false. He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of that which is false and unreal. 
If God Himself is admitted to be under the influence of ignorance, 
He cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Pursuing the old dialectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is asserted of the 

^ vastutas tu hhagavat-prasadOd eva handha^nivrttir na prakdrd^ntarena, 

Para-'pak^a^giti-vajfa^ p. 388. 
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world can never be proved or demonstrated. One of the reasons 
that is adduced in favour of the falsity of the world is that it is 
knowable or the object of an intellectual state {drsyd). Bxit it the 
Vedantic texts refer to the nature of Brahman, the due compre- 
hension and realization of the meaning of such texts must involve 
the concept of the nature of Brahman as its object, and thus Brah- 
man itself would be the object of an intellectual state and therefore 
false. If it is urged that the Brahman can be the object of an in- 
tellectual state only in a conditioned form and that the conditioned 
Brahman is admitted to be false, then the reply is that since the 
Brahman in its pure form can never manifest itself its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through an ideational state corresponding to scriptural texts de- 
scribing the nature of Brahman, then it is not self-luminous; if it 
is expressed through such a state, then being expressible through 
a mental state it is false. It cannot also be said that since all that is 
impure is known to be non-self-luminous it follows that all that is 
pure is self-luminous, for the pure being absolutely unrelationed 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thus the impure is known only in itself as a positive entity and not 
as the opposite of the pure, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of purity. If, therefore, the predicate of self-luminosity 
is not denied of impurity as an opposite of purity,'* the predicate 
of self-luminosity cannot also be affirmed of purity." Moreover, 
if the pure Brahman is never intelligibly realizable, then there 
would be no emancipation, or there would be an emancipation only 
with the conditioned Brahman. 

Moreover, if all objects are regarded as illusory impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the comprehension of these objects the pure 
Brahman must also be comprehended. The scriptures also say : 
‘‘Brahman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect" {manasaVva^nudrastavyam , . .drsyate tmgrayd buddhya). 
There are also scriptural passages which say that it is the pure 
Brahman which is the object of meditation {tarn paiyati niskalam 
dhydyamdnam). 

Again, if perceivability or intelligibility determining falsehood 
is defined as relationing with consciousness, then since pure con- 
sciousness is supposed to have a relationing through illusion it also 
is liable to the charge of being perceivable. In this connection it is 
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difficult to conceive how Brahman, which has no opposition to 
ajnana, can have an opposing influence against it when it is in con- 
junction with a mental state or vrttL Instead of such an assumption 
it might as well be assumed that the object itself acquires an op- 
posing influence to its own ignorance when it is in association with 
a mental state having the same content as itself. On such a sup- 
position perceivability does not consist in relation with con- 
sciousness as conditioned by mental state, for the conditioning has 
a bearing on the object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
well be assumed that an object becomes perceivable by being con- 
ditioned by a mental state of its own content. The assumption that 
the vrtti or the mental state must be reflected on pure consciousness 
is unnecessaiy, for it may well be assumed that the ignorance is 
removed by the mental state itself. An object comes into awareness 
when it is represented by a mental state, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not necessary that the mental state, idea or repre- 
sentation should be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Brahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For self-luminous means that it is manifest to itself independently, 
and this involves the implication that the Brahman is an object to 
itself. If that which is not an object to itself can be called self- 
luminous, then even material objects can be called self-luminous. 
Moreover, in the differenceless Brahman there cannot be any im- 
mediacy or self-luminousness apart from its nature (nirvisese 
brahmani svarupa-^bhinnd-paroksasya ahhdvena). 

In the monistic view the self is regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that which is subject- 
less and object-less can hardly be called knowledge, for knowledge 
is that which manifests objects. If that which does not manifest 
objects can be called knowledge, even a jug can be called know- 
ledge. Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knowledge 
be regarded as identical with the self, such kiaowledge is valid or 
invalid; if it be valid, then the ajndna which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due to some 
defects and there are no such defects in the self. If it is neither false 
nor right knowledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appearance is an illusion, then it must be an imposition on 
the Brahman. If Brahman be the basis {adhhthma) of the illusory 
imposition, then it must be an entity that is known in a general 
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manner but not in its details. But Brahman is not an entity of 
which we can have either any general or specific knowledge. 
Brahman cannot therefore be regarded as the basis of the im- 
position of any illusion. In this connection it has further to be 
borne in mind that if the world were non-existent then it could not 
have appeared in consciousness; the chimerical entities are never 
perceived by anyone. The argument that even the illusory snake 
can produce real fear is invalid, for it is not the illusory snake that 
produces fear but the real knowledge of snakes that produces it. The 
child is not afraid of handling even a real snake, for it has no know- 
ledge of snakes and their injurious character. Even dreams are to 
be regarded as real creation by God and not illusory impositions. 
The argument that they are false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreamer and riot by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived by others who are near him^. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition on the pure 
Brahman, but a real transformation of the varied powers of Clod. 
The diflFerence of this view from that of Samkhya is that while the 
Samkhya believes in the transformation of certain primary entities 
in their entirety, the Nimbarkists believe in the transformation of 
the various powers of God. God Himself remains unchanged and 
unmodified, and it is only His powers that suffer modification and 
thereby produce the visible world^. 

The explanation that the world is produced through the re- 
flection of Brahman in maya or by its limitation through it is in- 
valid, for since the maya is an entity of an entirely different order, 
there cannot be any reflection of Brahman in it or a limitation by it. 
It is not possible to bind down a thief with a dream-rope. 

Vanamali Misra. 

Vanamali Misra, a native of Triyaga, a village within two miles 
of Brindavan, of Bharadvaja lineage, in his Vedanta-siddhanta- 
samgraha, called also Sruti-siddhdnta-samgraha, gives some of the 
important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is written in 
the form of Karikds and a commentary on it and is based on the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Nimbarka and other com- 
mentaries on it, 

^ Para-pak^a^giri-mjraf p. 4210. 


* Ibid» p. 429. 
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He regards sorrow as being due to attachment to things that are 
outside one’s own self, and the opposite of it as happiness^. All 
actions performed with a view to securing any selfish end, all per- 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunctions and non- 
performance of duties rendered obligatory by Vedas produce sins. 
The opposite of this and all such actions as may please God are 
regarded as producing virtue. It is the power of God which is at the 
root of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to us. This nescience (avidya) is real and positive and 
different in different individuals. It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it is not; and it is this 
false knowledge that is the cause of rebirth^. This avidya is dif- 
ferent with different individuals. It is through this avidya that one 
gets attached to one’s possession as ‘"mine” and has also the false' 
experience of individual freedom. In reality all one’s actions are 
due to God, and when a person realizes this he ceases to have any 
attachment to anything and does not look forward for the fruits of 
his deeds. The avidya produces the mind and its experiences of 
sorrows and pleasures; it also produces the false attachment by 
which the self regards the experiences as its own and ceases to realize 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the videhi-muktas 
enjoy this state; those in the state of jivanmukti or sainthood enjoy it 
only to a partial extent. It is on account of attachments produced by 
ignorance that man is stirred to be led by the will of God. But as 
the ignorance is a true ignorance, so the experience of sorrow is also 
a true experience. All our rebirths are due to our actions performed 
against the mandates of the Vedas or for the fulfilment of our 
desires®. The purity of the soul is attained by the realization of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
has no independence in anything. When a person feels that it is 
through false association with other things, and by considering 
oneself as the real independent agent that one gets into trouble, one 
naturally loses all interest in one’s actions and experience of 

^ Sruti-siddhcinta-sanigrahay i. 9, lo, ii. 

2 prati-'jlmm vibhinna syat satyd ca hhava-rUpiid | a-tasmirns tad^dUyo hetur 
nidanam jfva-samsrtau. || Ibid. i. 15. 

® ataii kdmyam ni^iddham ca dufikh-avljam tyajed hudhah. Sruti-siddhQnta~ 
saifigraha, i. 63. According to Vanamall Misra at death a person goes to Heaven 
or to Hell according to his deeds and then after enjoying the fruits of his actions 
or suffering therefrom he is boro as plants and then as lower animals, then as 
Yavanas or mkcchas and then in lower castes and finally as Brahmins. 
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pleasure and pain, and regards all objects as being invested with 
harmful defects. It is this disinclination or detachment that pleases 
God. The process of attaining devotion is also described in the 
scriptures as listening to the Upanisads (snwam), realizing their 
meaning with logical persuasion {mafima), and continual tticdita- 
tion on the nature of God as an unceasing flow (nididhyimmaf. 
The last can come only as a result of the first two ; for meditation 
involves a direct realization wdiich is not possible without the per- 
formance of sravana and manana. It is only through the purihea- 
tion of the mind by the above processes that God is pleased 
and makes Himself directly intuited {aparoksa) by the devotee, just 
as one can intuit the musical melodics and tunes through musical 
discipline. This direct intuition is of the very nature of one's own 
self. For at this stage one has no functioning of the mind. The 
destruction of experiential knowledge is identical with the intuition 
of God. This stage therefore implies the annihilation of avidya or 
the mind®. It is in this way that the nature of God as bliss is 
realized by man in his state of supreme emancipation ; but even tlien 
it is not possible for him to know all tlic qualities of (Jod, for even 
God Himself does not know all His qualities. Such an emancipa- 
tion can be realized only through the grace of (jod. In the state of 
emancipation, man exists in God just as tlie fish swims about in the 
ocean. God creates because of the spontaneity of I lis grace and not 
in order to increase His grace; so also emancipated souls dally in 
God out of the spontaneity of their essence as bliss and not in order 
to increase their bliss®. The nature of God is always within us, and 
it is only when it is directly intuited that we can attain salvation. 
Some people attain emancipation in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds through which they pass as a result of their 
deeds. But emancipation of all kinds may be defined as the ex- 
istence of man in his own nature as a result of the destruction of 
nescience^. The jlvanniuktas or saints are those whose avidya has 

^ anya-rtha-^vimyah puro brahmd^kara-^dhiydm sadtt 

nididhyasana’-iabda-rtho jdyate sudhiydrn hi sail, 

i^niti-’siddhdnta-satn^'raha, ri. 13. 

^ brahma-gocarasya vedanta-vdsita-manasi utpanriasya a-(^<ir(}h^vasyii fah 
prdga-bhmjah tasya abhdvo dhtmtm jmna->-tad-dhvanisd*nyatam-til^^^ plana** 
brahmanah sambandha^, satrtsdra^^dasdydrri ndsti. Ibid, u, 19. 

® dnando**drekato tn^i^oryathd sfstythdi^ce^^lanam* 

tatkd mukta-^dtdifi hrltld na txi dmnda-tdwddhaye.^ Ibid. n. 37. 

* sm-rUpe^a sthitir muktir ajfldna-dhvanisa-*pnrvakmt (ibid. n. 58). I'hk 
mukti can be of four kinds: sdrdpya^ i.e. the same external form as 
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been destroyed, but who have still to sulfer the effects of their 
prarahdha karma. The realization of God can destroy the sancita 
and kriyamana karma, i.e. previously collected karma and those 
that are performed in the present life, but not the prarabdha karma, 
i.e. the karma that is already in a state of fruition. 

It is wrong to suppose that the attainment of a state of bliss can 
be desired by any person ; the state desired can only be one in which 
a person enjoys unobstructed bliss^. In a state of deep dreamless 
sleep one can enjoy a little bliss, but not the full bliss, as the 
mayavadins hold. There is but little difference between the mayd- 
vadins and the Buddhists; the difference is only in the mode of 
expression^. 

The self is regarded as atomic, but its existence is definitely 
proved by the notion of the ego {aharn-pratyayavedya) who enjoys 
all his experiences. Even though he may be dependent upon God, 
yet he is a real and active agent who works through the influence of 
avidya. The existence of the self is also proved by the continuity 
of experiences through all stages of life. The self-love manifested 
in all beings for selfish ends also shows that each person feels a self 
or soul within himself and that this self is also different in different 
individuals. The difference between jwa and isvara is that the 
former is of little power and little knowledge and always dependent, 
and the latter is omniscient, omnipotent and independent; He 
makes th.t jwas work or assert their supposed independence by His 
avidyd’-powtx. The jlvas are thus different from God, but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the avidya^-powtr of God, they are regarded also as being 


sdlokya, i.e. existence in the same sphere as God; sdyujyay as being merged in 
God; sdmlpya, as existence in proximity to God as associated with a particular 
form of Him. The merging in God called sdyujya should not be regarded as being 
unified with God. This merging is like the animals roaming in the forest. The 
emancipated beings are different from God, but exist in Him {evarn muktvd 
haver hhinna ramante tatra modatah (Ibid, ii. 6i). They can thus come out of 
God also, and we hear of them as entering in succession the bodies of Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkar^ana and VSsudeva, Such emancipated beings are not 
associated with the creation and destruction of the worlds, but remain the same 
in spite of all cosmic changes. They are like the being of SvetadvJpa referred to in 
the NSrayaijiya section of the Makdbhdrata. But they are still always under the 
control of God and do not suffer any sorrow on account of such control. 

^ puru^d-rtham sukhitvatn hi na tv ananda-svarupata, Sruti’-siddhdnta’- 
samgraha, ii. 96. 

“ meyato na viseso*-sti mdyi’*saugatayor mate 

bhahgl-mdtra-bhidd tu sydt ekasminn apt dariane. Ibid. n. 136. 
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one with Him. The mind of the individual being a creation of God’s 
avidyd^ all His world experience is also due to God’s activity. In His 
own nature as self the jzmv, the individuals, have the revelation of 
God’s nature which is pure bliss. The existence of individuals in 
their own essential nature is therefore regarded as a state of salva- 
tion. The individuals in their essential nature are therefore of the 
nature of sat, cii and ananda, and though atomic they can enjoy the 
experiences all over the body through their internal functioning 
just as a lamp illuminates the whole room by rays. The experience 
of sorrow also is possible through the expansion or dilatation of the 
mind {antah-karana) through the various parts of the body and by 
means of the help of avidya by which the jwa wrongly identifies 
himself with other objects. As the relation of the self with other 
objects takes place through the antah--karana of each person the 
sphere of experience of each of thejivas is limited by the functioning 
of his own antah-karana. The antalykarana is different in different 
persons. 

The Upanisads speak of God as the all {sarvam khaMidam 
Brahma), and this is due to the fact that He pervades all things and 
controls all things. It means that the souls are dependent on Him 
or maintained in Him (tad^ddhdratva), but it does not mean their 
identity with Him. God is Himself able to create all things by 
Himself; but for His pleasure, for His mere sportive dalliatice, He 
takes the help of prakrti and the destiny born out of the deeds of 
human beings as His accessories. Though God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do act, yet His directive control is 
regulated in accordance with the adrsta or the destiny of the human 
beings which is beginningless. The theory of karma doctrine herein 
suggested is different from that propounded by Patanjali. According 
to Patanjali and his commentators, the fruits of the deeds, i.e. 
pleasure or pain, are enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselves. Plere, however, the freedom of the individuals is 
controlled and limited by God in accordance with the previous 
good or bad deeds of the individual, which are beginningless. Thus 
in our ordinary life not only our pleasures and pains but also our 
power to do good or bad actions are determined by previous deeds 
and the consequent control of God. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJlSJXNA BHIKSU 

A General Idea of Vijnana Bhiksu’s Philosophy. 

The ultimate goal is not the cessation of sorrow, but the cessation 
of the experience of sorrow; for when in the state of emancipation 
one ceases to experience sorrow, the sorrow as such is not emanci- 
pated since it remains in the world and others suffer from it. It is 
only the emancipated individual who ceases to experience sorrow. 
The ultimate state of emancipation cannot be a state of bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
cannot be any experience of bliss. The self cannot itself be of the 
nature of bliss and be at the same time the experiencer of it. When 
it is said that self is of the nature of bliss {dnanda)y the word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds that one is 
stabler and more real than the other. Since paramdtmd is always 
the same and does not undergo any change or transformation or 
dissolution, he is more real than th& prakrti ovpurusa or the evolutes 
of prakrti. This idea has also been expressed in the view of the 
Puranas that the ultimate essence of the world is of the nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramdtman. It is in this 
essential form that the world is regarded as ultimately real and not 
zs prakrti zndpurusa which are changing forms; prakrti^ so far as 
it exists as a potential power in God, is regarded as non-existent but 
so far as it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it is re- 
garded as existent. The state of emancipation is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tammatras 
and the eleven senses. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure consciousness is merged in Brahman as the rivers 
mingle with the ocean, a state not one of identity but identity-in- 
difference. According to the Samkhya, emancipation cannot be at- 
tained until the fruits of the karmas which have ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing them, i.e. even when ignorance or avidyd is destroyed 
the attainment of the emancipation is delayed until the prdrabdha 
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karma is finished. The Yogin, however, can enter into an objectless 
state of meditation {asamprajndta yoga) and this wards off the pos- 
sibility of experiencing the prarabdha karma. From the state of 
asamprajndta samadhi he can at will pass into a state of emancipa- 
tion. The state of emancipation is reached not merely by realizing 
the purport of the text of the Upanisads but by philosophic wisdom 
attained through a reasoned process of thought and by the suc- 
cessive stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world does not emanate directly from Brahman as pure 
consciousness, nor are the kdla^ prakrti and purusa derived from 
Brahman through transformatory changes (parindma). Had the 
world come into being directly from Brahman, evil and sins would 
have been regarded as coming into being from it. With the associa- 
tion of sattva through the beginningless will of God at the beginning 
of the previous cycles the Brahman behaves as Isvara and brings 
into actual being the prakrti and the purusa which are already 
potentially existent in God, and connects the prakrti with the 
purusa. The moment of God’s activity in bringing out the prakrti 
and purusa may be regarded as kdla. In this sense kdla is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. Thonp;h purusas in them- 
selves are absolutely static, yet they have a seeming movement as 
they are always associated with prakrti^ whiclt is ever in a state 
of movement, kdla as the dynamic agency of God is naturally 
associated with the movement of prakrti, for both the prakrti and 
the purusa are in themselves passive and are rendered active by the 
dynamic agency of God. This dynamic agency is otherwise called 
kdla, and as such it is an eternal power existing in Brahman, like 
the prakrti and purusa. In all other forms of actual existence kdla 
is determinate and conditioned, and as such non-eternal and to 
some extent imaginary. It is only as the eternal power that sub- 
sists in and through all the operations of dynamic activity that kdla 
maybe called eternal. The kdla that produces the connection of the 
prakrti and the purusa and also produces the mahat is non-eternal 
and therefore does not exist at the time of pralaya when no such 
connection exists. The reason for this is that the kdla that produces 
the connection between prakrti and purusa is a determinate kdla 
which is conditioned, on the one hand by the will of God, and, on 
the other, by the effects it produces. It is this determinate kdla that 
can be designated as present, past and future. But the terms pre- 
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sent, past and future imply an evolutionary change and such a 
change implies activity; it is this activity as dissociated from the 
manifest forms of kala as present, past and future that can be re- 
garded as eternaP. 

The reference to the Atharva-^Veday as noted below in the 
footnote, will show how the conception of time in very ancient 
eras reveals ‘Time’' as a separate entity or energy which has 
brought everj^hing into being, maintains it, and destroys every- 
thing. The God, paramesthin Brahman or prajdpati is said to be 
derived from it. In the Maitn Upanisad we also hear of the con- 
ception of kdla or time as akdla or timeless. The timeless time is the 
primordial time which is only the pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a measurable form when, after the 
production of the sun from it, it is measured in terms of the move- 
ment of the sun. The entire course of natural phenomena is thus 
seen to be an emanation or manifestation of the energy of time 
undirected by any other superintendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of an atheistic character, for even the highest 
gods, the paramesthin and the prajdpati^ are said to be produced 
from it. 

In the first chapter of the antisdsanaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata 
there is a dialogue between Gautami, whose son was bitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
serpent, the mrtyu or death and kdla. It appears from the dialogue 
that time is not only the propeller of all events by itself but all states 
of sattva, rajas and tamas, all that is moving and the unmoved in the 
heaven and in the earth, all our movements and cessation of move- 
ments, the sun, the moon, the waters, the fire, the sky, the earth, 
the rivers, the oceans and all that is being or not being are of the 

^ Atharva^Veda, xix. 54. In the Atharva-Veda time is regarded as a gener- 
ator of the sky and the earth and all beings exist through time. Tapas and 
Brahman exist in time and time is the god of all. Time produced all creatures. 
The universe has been set in motion by time, has been produced by it and 
is supported in it. Time becoming Brahman supports paramesthin. In the 
Svetdivatara Upanisad time is regarded as being held by the sun as the 
ultimate cause. In the Maitri Upanisad, vr. 14, it is said that from time all 
creatures spring, grow and decay. Time is a formless form (kdldt sravanti 
bhUtdnif kdldt vfddkifri pray anti ca, | kale ccCstarn niyacchanti kdlo mUrtir 
amurtimdn). 

It is again stated in the same work that there are two forms of Brahman, 
Time and no-Time. 

* That which is before the sun is no-Time and is devoid of parts, and that 
which is after the sun is Time with parts. 
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nature of time and brought into being by time and dissolved in 
time. Time is thus the original cause. Time, however, operates in 
accordance with the laws of kartna\ there is thus the beginningless 
relation between time and karma which dclcrmincs the courses of 
all events. Karma in itself is also a product of time and as such de- 
termines the future modes of the operation of time. Here we have 
an instance of the second stage, the conception of time as the trans- 
cendental and immanent cause of all things. Here time is guided 
by karma. In the third stage of the conception of time, which is 
found in the puranas and also adopted by Bhiksu, it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Brahman and broiiglvt into 
operation by the will of God^. 

The word purusa is often used in the scriptural text in the 
singular number, but that signifies only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. Samkliya-^sutray i. 154 {na\hmta-miti’‘virodho jdti- 
paratvaty. The difference between the superior purusa or (Jod and 
the ordinary purusas is that while the latter arc subject to ex- 
periences of pleasure and pain as a result of the actions or karma^ 
the former has an eternal and continual experience of bliss through 
its reflection from its sattvainaya body to itself. The ortlinary 
purusas, however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain as 
of constitutive definition, for in the stage of saintliness (jhmmmkti) 
they have no such experiences. God can, however, have an ex- 
perience of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other purusms 
without having been affected by them. The ultimate principle or 
the Brahman is a principle of pure consciousness which underlies 

^ In the Ahirhudhnya-sarrihita, the work of the Pancaratra school, niyatt 
(destiny) and hula (time) are the two manifestations of the power of trans- 
cendent kala as arising from aniruddha. From this kdla first arises the sattva* 
gUTtu and from that the rajo-guna and thence the tamo-gt4t,ia. 

It is further said that it is time which connects and separates. The Mia of 
course in its own turn derives its power from the self-perceiving activity (sudar- 
iana) of Vi§nu, That the prakrti transforms itself into its evolutes is also due to the 
dynamic function of kdla. 

The Mdthara vrtti on the SdT^khya-‘kdnkd, however, refers to the doctrine 
of kdla as the cause of the world {kdlak srjati bhUtani, kdla(i saM^arate prajdlt | 
kdlah supte^ujdgarti tasmdt kdlas tu kdra^am) and refutes it by saving that there 
is no separate entity as kdla (kdlo ndma na kai cit paddrthd'sti), there arc only 
three categories, vyakta, avyakta and punm, and kdla falls W’ithin them 
(vyaktam avyaktam puru,m iti trayab eva paddrthd(t tatra kdlo antiirldiUialj). 

® The Ahirbudhnya->samhit(\ however, explains the singular number by the 
concept of a conglomeration of purusa or a colony of cells, as the honey-comb, 
which behaves as a totality and also in a multiple capacity as separate cells. 
Ahirbudhnya^^sarphitd, vi. 33. 
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the reality of both the purusas, prakrti and its evolutes ; and it is 
because they are emergent forms which have their essence in the 
Brahman that they can appear as connected together. The move- 
ment of the prakrti is also ultimately due to the spontaneous move- 
ment of the pure consciousness, the basic reality. 

The viveka and the aviveka^ the distinction and the non- 
distinction, are all inherent in buddhi, and this explains why the 
purusas fail to distinguish themselves from the buddhi with which 
they are associated. The association of the purusas with the buddhi 
implies that it has in it both the characters of distinction and 
non-distinction. The difficulty is that the “revelation of the dis- 
tinction*’ is so opposed by the force of non-distinction that the 
former cannot find scope for its manifestation. It is the purpose of 
yoga to weaken the force of the tendency towards non-distinction 
and ultimately uproot it so that revelation of distinction may mani- 
fest itself. Now it may be asked what is the nature of this obstruc- 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative condition con- 
sisting in the non-production of the cognition of the distinction 
through association with the products of prakrti^ such as attach- 
ment and antipathy, through which we are continually passing. 
The Samkhya, however, says that the non-production of the dis- 
tinction is due to the extreme subtleness of the nature of buddhi 
and purusa which so much resemble each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish their nature. But this view of the Samkhya should 
not be interpreted as meaning that it is only the subtleness of the 
natures of these two entities that arrests our discriminating know- 
ledge regarding them. For had it been so, then the process of yoga 
would be inefficacious in attaining such a knowledge. The real 
reason is that our association with attachment and antipathy with 
regard to gross objects obstructs our discriminating vision re- 
garding these subtle entities. Our attachment to gross objects is 
also due to our long association with sense-objects. A philosopher, 
therefore, should try to dissociate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists in furnishing 
materials for the experiences of purusa which seems to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoyment and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and through the medium of buddhi. With the dissociation 
of buddhi, therefore, all experience ceases. The God is essentially 
pure consciousness, and though the knowledge of Him as such 
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brings about liberation, yet epithets of ominipotcnce, all-pervasive- 
ness and other personal characteristics are attributed to Him be- 
cause it is through an approach to (Jod as a supcr-pei'vsonal Iking 
that devotion is possible, and it is through devotion and |>crsonal 
attachment that true knowledge can arise. It is said in the scrip- 
tures that God cannot be realized by tapas, gifts or saciifices, b\it 
only by bhakti^. The highest devotion is of the nature of love 
{attyuttamd bhaktih prema4ahand). 

God remains within all as the inner co!\troller and everything 
is revealed to His super-consciousness without the mediation of 
sense-consciousness. God is called all-pervasive because He is the 
cause of all and also because He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening to God’s name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation ulti- 
mately leading to true knowledge. These are all to he designated 
as the service of God. These processes of operations constituting 
bhakti are all to be performed with love. Bliiksu quotes Garuda 
purdna to prove that the root ^'bhaf is used in the sense of service, 
lie also refers to the Bhagavata to show that the true bhakti is 
associated with an emotion which brings tears to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the hairs of the body. I’hrough the emotion of 
bhakti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God’s 
existence, just as the river Ganges does into the ocean. 

It will be seen from the above that BhiksSu urges on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest realization. The meta- 
physical views that he propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude towards divinity. For, if the Ulti- 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consciousness, we cannot have 
any personal relations with such a Being. The ultimate state of 
realization is also the entrance into a state of non-dificrence with 
this Ultimate Being, who is not Himself a person, and therefore no 
personal relations ought to be possible with Him. In the Vijfidnd- 
mrta-bhdsya, iv. i. 3 , Bhiksu says that at the time of dissolution or 
emancipation the individuals are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consciousness, and 
being of the nature of unconscious entities like wood or stone they 

^ ahaip prakr^paft bhaktito*anyai(i sadhanaih dm^putp tm 

iakyabf bhaktir eva kevala mad-darkme sddlmmmu 
Uvma-gm-^nM (MS. borrowed from N, N. Goplmltha KavirUja, late 

Principal, Queen^s College, Benares). 
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enter into the all-illuminating great Soul just as rivers enter into the 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will sends 
them forth like sparks of fire and distinguishes them from one 
another and goads them to action^. This great Soul ot paramatman 
is the inner-controller and mover of our selves. But it may be re- 
membered that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Principle, 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of the pure con- 
sciousness in association with the sattvamaya body. Under the 
circumstances the metaphysical position does not allow of any per- 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Ultimate Entity. 
But yet the personal relation with the divinity as the ultimate con- 
sciousness not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a theistic tendency of Bhiksu than as a 
necessary natural conclusion. The theistic relation is also conceived 
in a mystical fashion in the indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxication. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Bhagavata-purana; and later on in the school of 
Vaisnavism preached by Caitanya. It is different from the con- 
ception of devotion or bhakti as found in the system of Ramanuja, 
where bhakti is conceived as incessant continual meditation. He 
seems to have been, therefore, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of emotionalism in theism, if we do not take into account 
the Puranic emotionalism of the Bhagavata-purana. There are 
instances in the writings of modern European philosophers also, 
where the difficult position does not justify an emotionalism that is 
preached merely out of the theistic experiences of a personal nature, 
and as an illustration one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Pattison. In the conception oijiva or individuals also there seems 
to be an apparent contradiction. For while the purusas are some- 
times described as pure consciousness, they are at other times de- 
scribed as inert and wholly under the domination of paramatman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert- 
ness is only relative, i.e. the purusas are to be regarded as them- 
selves inactive, being goaded to action by the inlying controller, 

^ tasmdt pralaya-mok§d^dau vi^aya-sambandhd-hhdvdt kdstha4o$trd-dwat 
jaddfi sdnto jlvd madhyandina-dityavat sadd sarvd-vahhdmke paramdAmani 
villyante samudre nada-nadya iva punasca sa eva paramd’^tmd sve^cchayd gni~ 
vissphul ingavat td-nupdyi-sambandhena svato mbhajyd^ntaryaml sa na prerayati 
tathd coktaip caksu§matdt ndhd iva nlyamdnd iti atah sa eva mukhya dtmd-ntarydmy 
amrtah. Vijndnd-'mrta^bhd^ya, tv. r. 3. 
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paramatman. They are called “jada,” resembling stoivc nr wootl only 
in the sense that they are inactive in themselves. But this inactivity 
should not be associated with want of consciousness. Being sparks 
of the eternal consciousness they are always of the nature of con- 
sciousness. 'Fheir activity, however, is derived from the paramat- 
man, so that, drawn by Him, they come out of the Internal con- 
sciousness and play the role of a mundane individual and ultimately 
return to Brahman like rivers into the ocean at the time of emanci- 
pation. This activity of God is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which is absolutely without any extraneous pur- 
pose {carama-kdranasya krteh nityatvdty. It proceeds frona the 
spontaneous joy of God in a spontaneous manner like the process 
of breathing, and has no reference to the fulfilment of any purpose. 
In the Vydsa-bhdsya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. But Bhiksu does not support any purpose 
at all. This activity is sometimes compared with the purposeless 
playful activity. But Bhik.su says that even if there is any slight 
purpose in play that also is absent in the activity of ( Jod. 'I'hc 
action also proceeds spontaneously with the creative desire of God, 
for which no body or senses arc necessary. I Ic is iilentical with the 
whole universe and as such His action has no objective outside of 
Himself, as in the case of ordinary actions. It is He who, depending 
upon the beginningless karma of human beings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. The karma itself, also being a part of His energy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
His freedom^. The analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows his grace or withholds it in accordance with the good or bad 
services of his servants, is also regarded as helpful to conceive of the 
freedom of God in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
is argued now, if the creative activity of God is eternal, it can de- 
pend on the karma, Bhiksu’s reply is that the karmas act as accessory 
causes determining the eternal creative impulse of God as pro- 
ducing pleasurable and painful experiences. Following the trend 
of the Puranic method Bhiksu further suggests that it is the 
Hiranyagarbha created by God who appears as the law-giver of the 
law of karma, as manifested in the spontaneous activity of God. 
It is He, therefore, who is responsible for the suffering of humanity 

^ See Vijadnd^mfta^bM^ya^ n» i* 355» 

® Ibid> It. I, 33, 
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in accordance with their karmas, God helps the process only by 
letting it go on in an unobstructed manner^. In another passage 
he says that God perceives within Himself as parts of Him the 
jivas and their conditioning factors {upadhi) as associated with 
merit and demerit {dharma and adkarma) ; associating these con- 
ditions with the jtvas He brings them out of Himself. He is thus 
the maker of souls, just as the potter is the maker of pots^. 

The self is regarded as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any kind of association (a-sanga). The association between prakrti 
and purusa, therefore, is not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact in the ordinary sense of the term, but the association 
is to be understood only as transcendental reflection through the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe- 
nomenal self or jwa. The self has no knowledge as its quality or 
character, and is in itself pure consciousness, and there is at no time 
a cessation of this consciousness, which exists even during dream- 
less sleep. But in dreamless sleep there is no actual knowledge, as 
there is no content present at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the consciousness though present in the very nature of the self can- 
not be apperceived. The vdsands or desires existing in the antah- 
karana cannot affect the pure soul, for at that time the antahkarana 
remains in a dissolved condition. Knowledge of contents or ob- 
jects is possible only through reflections from the states of the 
buddhi. The pure consciousness being identical with the self, there 
cannot also be the self-consciousness involving the notion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep. The pure 
consciousness remains the same and it is only in accordance with 
changes of mental state that knowledge of objects arises and passes 
away^. Th.t jivas are thus not to be regarded as themselves the 
products of the reflection oiparamdtman as the Sankarites suppose; 
for in that case tht jivas would be absolutely unreal, and bondage 
and emancipation would also be unreal. 

^ Vijftdnd-mrta^hhd^ya^ il. i. 33. 

® livaro hi svd-msa’-sva^sarJrd-Tfisa-tulyau fiva'-tad^upddhl svd-^ntar^gatau 
dharma-di-sahitau sdk§dd eva paiyann a^para-tantrah sva 4 %layd saTfiyoga-vik^arn 
brahmd-dlnam api dur-’vihhdvyaifi kurvat kumbhakdra iva ghatam. Ibid. n. i. 13. 

® Ibid. II. 3. 5. 
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. The Brahman and the World according to 
Vijnana-mrta-bhasya. 

The production, existence, mainteniince, modification, decay 
and destruction of the world are from Brahman as CJod. lie holds 
within Himself all the energies constituting the prakrti and piirusas, 
and manifests Himself in other diverse forms; Brahnuin as pure 
consciousness is associated with the conditioning factor of His own 
being, the mdya as pure sattva quality in all this creative activity, 
so from that great Being who is devoid of all afflictions, karmas and 
their fruits are also produced. The fact that the Brahma-sutra, ti. 2, 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained implies that the world as it is in its 
own reality is an eternal fact in the very being of the ultimately real 
and the unmanifested. The production, the transformation and the 
destruction of the world are only its phenomenal aspect*. Brahman 
is here regarded as the adhisthd.na-karana. 'Fhis means that Brahman 
is the basis, the ground, the ddhara (container) as it were of the 
universe in which it exists as undivided and as indistinguishable 
from it and which also holds the universe together. Brahman is 
the cause which holds together the material cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself into it^. Brahman is the principle 
of ultimate cause which renders all other kinds of causality possible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakrti and the purusas exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. The Brahman is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
prakrti and purusa. It is because of this that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeable, yet it is re- 
garded as being one with the universe and as the material cause. 
The material cause or upS-dana-karaw is the name which is given 
to changing material cause (the vikari-kdrana) and to the ground 
cause or the adhisthana-kdraruz. The underlying principle of both 
the ground cause (adhistk&na-kdrana) and the material cause 
(updddna-kdrana) is that the effect is held in it as merged in it or 

^ atra caiHad yata ity^anuktvd jaiimd^dyasya yata iti vacatuid iwynkta- 
rUpem man nityam €va ity dcdryyii--inyah, Vijnand- 7 nria-hh<jsya, i. 1.2' 

® punar adh^$(tdna*kdrai!tatvam ucyate rad n'a dhisihtma-karanam 
yatra vibhaktaifi yeno* pa^i^uhdhrutp ca sad updddmi-kdranam karyii-kdrena 
pdrit^amate. Ibid. 
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indistinguishable from it^. The idea involved in avibhdga or one- 
ness with the cause is not regarded as an ordinary relation of 
identity but as a sort of non-relational relation or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into its constituents so 
that a relational bond may be affirmed of them. The upshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe is so founded in 
Brahman which forms its ground that it cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appearance of it or as a modification or a product of 
it; but while these two possible ways of relation between the cause 
and the effect fail, the universe as such has no existence, significance 
or meaning without the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps its evolutionary process. The ordinary relation of the sus- 
tainer and the sustained is inadequate here, for it implies a duality 
of independent existence; in the present case, however, where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duality 
and the universe cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
forms its ground and essence while remaining unchanged in its 
transcendent reality. Thus, though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there is a relation between the two, the relation has to be con- 
ceived as the transcendental one, of which no analogy is found else- 
where. The seeming pictorial analogy which falls far short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water is mixed with milk^. 
Here the existence of the water is dependent upon the existence of 
the milk so long as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The nature of the 
prakrti and the purusa is also manifested from the essence of God’s 
nature as pure consciousness. The causality of substance, qualities 
and actions is also due to the underlying essence of God which 
pei'meates all things. The difference between the relation of 
samavaya and this unique relation of indistinguishableness in the 
ground is that while the former applies to the case of the intimate 
relation of the effects in and through themselves, the latter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable character of the 
effect in the cause, and has no reference to the relation of the eJfect- 
parts among themselves with reference to the whole as an insepar- 
able concatenation of effects. The ordinary organic relation such 

^ Kdryd’-vihhdgd-^dharatvasyaV vo* pdddna^sd7nunya4ak§a^atvdt, Vijndnd’- 
mrta-bhdsyaf i. i. a. 

^ avibhdgai cd* dhdratdvat svarUpa'-sambandha-viie^o* tyanta-sarnmiha^a^ 
rupo diigdha-'jalddy^ekatd’^pratyaya-niydmakah. Ibid. 
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as that which subsists between the parts of a livini^ body is thus 
different from that which is referred to here as the indistinf:(uishable 
character of the effects in the ground. 'Fhc parts of the universe as 
comprising the living and the non-living may lu* regarded as in- 
separably united with one another in the whole, but such a relation 
is an intimate relation between the clients, and the wliiolc is nothing 
but an assemblage of these. This is what may he called the special 
feature of samamya relation. But in the unique relation of in- 
distinguishableness in the ground the effect subsists in the ground 
in such a manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
cause^. Brahman in this view is the basis or the substratiun — the 
ground which supports the totality of the imity of prakrti and the 
purusas to evolve itself into the universe with its varied forms''^. It 
does not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of world-forms, but it always exists as one with 
it, and being in it and supported by it, it develops into the world. 

Vijnana Bhiksu vsays that the Vaisesikas believe that f Jod is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he tliiuks that the 
causality of God cannot he regarded as being cither of the samavdyi^ 

asamavdyi or nimitta types, but is a fourtli kind of conception - 

cause as ground or container®. He also describes tins type of causa- 
tion as being adhisthdna^ a term with which wc arc familiar in 
Sankara Vedanta. But the difference between the two kinds of 
conception of adhisthana kdrana is indeed very great, for while 
Bhiksu considers this to be the unchangeable ground whicti sustains 
the movements of the principle of change in it in an undivided unity, 
Sankara regards adhisthana as the basis of all changes wliicli are 
unreal in themselves. According to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phenomena are not unreal, but they are only changes which are the 
modifications of a principle of change which subsists in an un- 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
is both being and non-being {sad-asadrupa), and is hence unreal 
and illusory, the Sankarites suffer from a grave misconception. The 

^ tatra samavaya-sambandhena yatnf vihhdgm tad vikdri-kmaMm ; yaira ca 
Mryasya kdrai^d'vihhdgena avibhdgas tad ikhistkhm-kirfnuwu Ibid, 

» yadi hi paramd^^tmd dehamt mrmfft karatuun niddhiihth'ta tarhi dmvyU'- 
gtina-karmd-di-$ddhdYaf}d’-khila4idryc ittharfi mfda^Mraxmm ' nu synU, livara*' 
gm-bhd^ya, MS. 

® asmdbhis tu samavMy-asamavdyihhydm tidMnatp nmitta^ulruimbhyai ca 
miakfaryatayd caturtham ddhdta^kdratyatvam, IhuL 
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world is called sat and asat (being and non-being), because it re- 
presents the principle of becoming or change. It is affirmed as 
^‘this’’ and yet because it changes it is again not affirmed as ‘‘this.’’ 
The future forms of the changing process are also non-existent as 
it were in the present form and the present form is also non- 
existent as it were in the future forms that are to be. Thus, any of 
its forms may be regarded as not existing and hence false when 
compared with an entity that always exists and in the same form^. All 
objects of the world so far as they are past and future are contradicted 
by their present states and are therefore regarded as false, but so far as 
they are perceived in their present state they are regarded as real®. 

The universe has, however, an eternal and immutable form as 
pure consciousness in the very nature of Brahman from which it is 
separated out as the world of matter and souls. The pure con- 
sciousness in itself is the only ultimate reality which is ever the 
same and is not subject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual souls and the world of matter are ultimately dis- 
solved and merged in Brahman, the pure and ultimate conscious- 
ness. These, therefore, are regarded as being names and forms 
when compared with the ultimate changeless Reality, Brahman®. 
But this does not mean that the universe of matter and souls is 
absolutely unreal and mere mdyd or illusion. If all that appears 
were absolutely false, then all moral values would disappear and all 
notions of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciousness can be 
proved by any means, that itself would prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefore there are other things over and above 
pure consciousness which may be valid. If such proofs are invalid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciousness as against the 
validity of all other things, then such proofs may also prove the 
reality of all other things in the world. It may be held that what 
ordinary people consider as true can be proved to be invalid by 
what is regarded by them as valid means of proof; but on the 
Sahkarite view nothing is regarded as valid and therefore there are 

^ eka'^dhS'mena sattva-daidydni parindmi-vastUndm atltd-nagata-dharmena 
asattvdt, Vijndnd-mfta’-bhd^ya^ i. i. 3. 

® ghata-dayo hi andgata^dy^avasthd^ vyaktd-dy'^avasthdbhir hadhyante itu 
ghatd-^dayo mithyd^sahdena ucyante vidyamana’^dharmaii ca tadanlTfi na hadhyante 
iti satyd ity api ucyante. Ibid, 

® jhdnasvarUpah paramd-tmd sa eva satyakftvdi cd^msataya amiiny ekfbhutdk 
athavd* vayavattvena paramd^tmd-peksayd ti py asantah^ Ibid, 
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no proofs by which the validity of the world-process can be main- 
tained. But the reply that naturally comes to such a view is that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
not lead to the conclusion that the world-process is unreal ; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or reality may at least be 
doubtful. There is, therefore, nothing by which we may come to 
any conclusion about its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of a different order from that of Brahman, which is of 
the nature of pure consciousness, as the former consists of practical 
efficiency {artha-kriya-karitva). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as be- 
coming and as causal efficiency, yet it has also an ultimate reality in 
itself, since it has come into being from the ultimate reality, 
Brahman. The world of matter and souls exists in God as pure 
consciousness and therefore as one with Him. When from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re- 
tire back into God as being one with His consciousness, that is 
marked as the state of dissolution^. The universe of matter and 
souls is also ultimately to be regarded as being of the nature of 
consciousness, and is as such a constituent of the ultimate pure 
consciousness in which it remains as it were merged and lost. The 
world of visible forms and changes is also thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere objects^. When 
the scriptural texts speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimate state in which the world exists in the pure 
consciousness — Brahman as one with it. But it is not only in the 
state of dissolution that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but in the state of creation also the world exists in Brahman 
as one with it, for all the so-called mechanical and other kinds of 
forces that are to be found in matter and which constitute its 
reality are but the energy of God. And as the energy is always 
conceived as being one with that which possesses it, it is believed 
that the world with all its changes exists in God®. In the state of 

^ pralayehi pum-prakrtyd-dikatn jndna-rUpenaVva rUpyate na tv artka-^rUpexia 
artkato vyanjaka’-vydpdrd-bhdvdt. Vijndnd’-injrta^hha^yaf i, 1.4. 

^ jMna->svarUpam akhilam jagad etad ahuddhayab i. artha-^svarUpant paiyanto 
bhrdmyante mohasamplave. Ibid. 

® saktimat-kdrya^kdra^d-bkedenaVva brahmu^dvaitam bodhayanti, . .ay am ca 
^drva-kdlo brahmani prapancd-bhedali. Ibid. 
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pralaya the world-energies exist in God as some form of conscious- 
ness or conscious energy which is later on manifested by Him as 
material energy or matter. The unity of the world-energies in God 
is such that though these retain some kind of independence yet it 
is so held up and mixed up as it were in the reality of God that it 
cannot be separated from Him. Their independence consists in the 
fact that they are of the nature of energy, but as God possesses them 
they can have no existence and they cannot be conceived as apart 
from Him. As thus described the world of matter has no permanent 
reality, and the consciousness of this fact may be called the badka 
or contradiction {pdramdrthika-sattvd-^hhdva-nikaya eva bddhahy. 
But in spite of this badha the universe has a relative or vyavaharika 
existence {tadrsa-badhepi ca satijndna-^sddhana-'dindm vyavaharika’- 
sattvdt). 

The causality of prakrti and parusa is limited to their specific 
capacities which determine the nature of modifications. But God is 
the universal all-cause behind them which not only shows itself 
through these specific limitations but which regulates the inner 
harmony and order subsisting in them and in their mutual relations. 
Thus the visual organ is limited in its function to the operation of 
vision, and the tactile organ is limited in its function to the opera- 
tion of touch, but the functions and activities of all these are 
organized by the individual self which operates and manifests 
itself through them. Thus Brahman in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instrumental and the material cause According 
to Samkhya and Yoga the prakrti is supposed to be associated with 
the purusas through the inner and inherent teleology, but according 
to the Vedantic view as interpreted by Bhiksu their mutual associa- 
tion is due to the operation of God®. 


Vijnand-mrta-bM^ya, i. 1.4. 

* brahmanas tu sarva-iaktikatvdt tat-tad-upadhihhib sarva-kdranatvam yathd 
caksurd-'dli^dm darsand-’di-kdranatvam yat praty^ekam asti tat sarvam sarvd- 
dhyak^asya jlvasya bhavati, etena jagato* hhinna-nimitto-pdddnattvani vydkhyd- 
torn. Ibid, 1. I. 2. 

® sdmkhya-yogibhyafti pum^d-rtha-prayuktd pravrttib way am eva pun^ei^a 
adya-jtvena samyuyyate . , . asmdbhis tu prakrti-purusa-samyoga isvarena kriyate. 
Ibid, 
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The Individual. 

In his commentary on the Isvara-gltd, Bhiksu says that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than the less universal and therefore 
it is called Brahman in relation to it. The cause of an effect is wider 
and more universal than the effect and is therefore called Brahman 
in comparison with it. Thus there is a hierarchy of Brahmans. But 
that which is at the apex of the hierarchy is the highest universal 
and the ultimate cause, and is therefore called the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality. The deter- 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in its nature as thought. Creation means that these de- 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are manifested and made operative as the world of nature. 
God in His nature as pure consciousness has a full and complete 
acquaintance of all the possible developments and modifications of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prakrti is the moment 
of its association with the spirits. The scriptural text says that the 
Lord entered into the prakrti and the purusas, disturbed the equi- 
librium and associated them with one another. The purusas are, 
however, like sparks of consciousness and it is not possible to 
produce any disturbance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
in the prakrti and the effect of such disturbance in the prakrti on 
the purusas is interpreted as seeming disturbances in the purusas 
as well. The purusas are to be conceived as being parts of God and 
there cannot be a real identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman. The so-called identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman refers merely to the fact of the purusas being the con- 
stituent entities in the being of God such as that which exists be- 
tween the parts and the whole. The assertion of the gahkarites that 
the individual soul is the same as Brahman and that the difference 
is due to external limitations of nescience or on account of reflec- 
tions through it is wrong. The kind of unity that exists between the 
individual souls and the Brahman lies in the fact that they are in- 
distinguishable in character from it {avibhaga). If the reality of 
individual souls is denied, that would amount to a denial of religious 
and moral values and of bondage and emancipation. 
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In this connection it is also urged that the individual souls are 
derived from God just as sparks come out of fire or the son comes 
out of the father. The individual souls resemble God so far as they 
are of the nature of pure consciousness. But though they have 
come out of Him, yet they retain their individuality and thus pre- 
serves for them the sphere of their moral career. The individual 
souls are free and emancipated in their own nature, they are all- 
pervasive and they also hold the universe within them in their 
consciousness. In all these they share the nature of Brahman. But 
in association with the limiting conditions {upadhi) they appear 
as finite and limited. When the entire career of the individual souls 
is known as existing in Brahman as part of it, as being manifested 
out of it as separate entities, as leading a career of their own in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultimately dissociating 
themselves from them and realizing their own natures as one with 
Brahman and in a sense different from it, this is the true philosophic 
knowledge and realization of their own nature. When the indi- 
viduals start their career and destiny in life they are different from 
Brahman; but there was a time when they remained in one un- 
divided unity with Brahman. But in spite of this unity the Brahman 
is always felt as different and as the other of the individuals, and 
this difference is never sublated^. But the difference of this view 
from the Samkhya is that the Sarnkhya is satisfied only with con- 
sidering the individuality and separateness of the purusas^ but the 
Vedantic view as interpreted herein cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their separateness they are one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprung out of it, and after the fulfilment of their career of 
individuality and destiny will again be merged in it, and even during 
their mundane career have an aspect of undividedness with Brahman 
inasmuch as they are the powers or energies of it^. The difference 
that exists between the individuals and Brahman is most apparent 
during the mundane career on account of the fact that the world of 
nature has a separate existence in the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them is limited to his own experiences. 
But at the time of dissolution, when the world of nature merges in 
the Brahman as a potential level of its energies, the individuals are 

^ hheda-bhedau vibhagd~vibhdga~rupau kdla-bhedena aviruddhau anyonyd’^ 
bhdvai ca jlva-brahmanor dtyantika eva, Vijndnd-mrta-bhd§yay i. i. z. 

® ata idarp brahrnd-‘tma--jndnam vivikta-jiva^jndndt sdrrikhyo-ktdd api ire- 
ftham. Ibid, 1. i. 2. 
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also merged in it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
themselves and thus cease to have any descriptive definition of 
themselves. 

The nature of the relation of part and whole that exists between 
the individuals and Brahman is regarded as that subsisting between 
the son and the father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital energy of the 
father and yet when he separates out of him it is the same vital 
energy of the father that repeats itself in its new career and has a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. Again, when it is said 
that the individuals are parts of Brahman, it should not be inter- 
preted to mean that they have any share in the existence of Brahman 
as God or world-creator. God is not homogeneous in His nature, 
but the element of individuation and differentiation always exists 
in Him. Had He been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of space 
which are always indistinguishable from one another. But the fact 
that God has within Him the principle of differentiation explains 
the fact that the individuals resemble Brahman only in the aspect 
of their consciousness but have no share in His creative functions 
or omnipotence. The Samkhyists hold that salvation is attained 
through dissociation of attachment as “mine^^ to one’s experiences, 
mental faculties, senses, understanding and body, owing to one’s 
knowledge of the fact that the self is the self-shining entity to which 
all experiences appear and within which they are held together as 
one with it though they are all different from it. But the Vedanta as 
herein interpreted holds that the attachment as “mine” vanishes 
with the knowledge of self as pure consciousness, with the know- 
ledge of God as the being from which they come into being, by 
which they are maintained and into which they ultimately return, 
and with the knowledge that they all exist in the consciousness of 
God as parts of it; and that the self is not the real enjoyer of the 
experiences but is only the consciousness in which the universe and 
its experiences shine forth. Thus, though both in the Samkhya and 
in the Vedanta as herein interpreted salvation is attained through 
the dissolution of the false attachment as “mine-ness,” the dis- 
solution of “mine-ness” is here due to an entirely different philo- 
sophic conception^. 

^ Vijndna-mrta-bhd^ya^ p, 56. 
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Consciousness is not a quality but it is the very substance of the 
self. Just as light is a substance which illuminates other things, so 
consciousness is also a substance which illuminates other things. 
When one says “I know it,” knowledge appears to be a quality of 
“I” which is neither self nor a homogeneous entity. The “I” is a 
complex of sense-faculties, understanding, etc., to which a quality 
can be attributed; the self is not a complex entity, but a homo- 
geneous simple substance — the consciousness. The complex entity, 
the ''I,” expresses all things by a manifestation of consciousness. 
Bliss or happiness, however, cannot be regarded as a self-revealing 
substance, but it is an independent substance like sorrow which is 
revealed by consciousness. Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or happiness 
as this is a modification of prakrti and has therefore to be regarded 
as expressible {drsya) and not as expressing {darsana). The con- 
sciousness requires the intermediary of intellectual functions for 
the illumination of objects, but consciousness in itself does not re- 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead only to an infinite regressus without solving the point at issue. 
It is also wrong to suppose that the principle of consciousness 
exercises any operation in order to reveal itself, for an entity cannot 
operate on itself {karma-kartr-virodhat). If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be regarded as being of the nature of bliss, then at 
the time of salvation also there cannot be any bliss in the self. There 
is only a cessation of sorrow at that time, or rather a cessation of 
both happiness and sorrow which is technically called a state of 
happiness or sukha {sukham duhkha-sukhd-tyayahy. At the time 
of emancipation all conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functions and the like are dissolved and as a consequence thereof 
all experiences of pleasure and pain also vanish, for these are sub- 
stances belonging to objects which were presented to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upanisads say that the self is 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it is the 
pleasure that is dearest to us, for the self may be regarded as being 
valued for its own sake; it may also be supposed that pleasure here 
means the cessation of pain^. The desire for immortality or con- 

^ Vijnand'-mrta-bhd^ya^ i, i. z. 

® dtmatvasyd^pi prema-prayqjakatvdt duhkka-^nivrtti-rupattvdd vd bodhyam. 
Ibid. 


■ / 
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tinned existence of the self illustrates the feeling of fondness that 
we all have for ourselves. The other view, that the ultimate object 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is also not open to any 
objection on the ground that pleasure and pain never belonged to 
the selves ; for the association of pleasure and pain is only with re- 
ference to their enjoyment and suffering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the self. The term ''bhoga'' which may be trans- 
lated only semi-accurately as ‘‘experience,*' has a twofold applica- 
tion as referring to buddhi or psychosis and to purusa. The prakrti 
is composed of sukha, diihkha and moha substances, and buddhi is an 
evolute of iht prakrti\ therefore, when the buddhi is in association 
with sukha or duhkha, such an association supplies the buddhi with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and maintains its 
nature and constitution. But when the word bhoga has a reference 
to purusa, it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the buddhi is 
reflected on it and is thereby intuited. It is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflection in the purusa that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by purusa. The buddhi cannot have any 
bhoga or experience, even in a remote sense of the term, for the 
simple reason that it is unconscious. But it may well be argued that 
since the purusa is not in reality the ego, it cannot have any ex- 
perience in any real sense of the term; and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regard its cessa- 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. The reply to such an objec- 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultimate value to the experiencer, the purusa, leads the suddhi on 
its onward path of progress. Had it not been so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on lines of utility. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purusa, they may yet be experienced by it and 
the buddhi may be guided by such experiences. 

When the Upanisad says “that art thou,” the idea at the back 
of it is that the self is not to be identified with any of the elements 
of the psychosis — the buddhi — or with any of the evolutes of the 
prakrti. The self is part of the pure consciousness — the Brahman. 
When a man learns from the Upanisad text or one's teacher that he 
is a part of Brahman he tries to realize it through a process of 
meditation. The difference of the Vedantic view from that of 
Samkhya is that the latter rests with the individual selves as the 
ultimate entities whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultimate reality, and also the fact that the reality of all other 
things, the selves and the matter, depends ultimately on their 
participation in it. 

Brahma-Experience and Experience. 

Cause may be defined as the productivity due to direct and im- 
mediate perception of the material cause. The buddhi is regarded 
as an effect because, like jugs and other things, it is produced 
through some direct and immediate intuition of its causal material. 
This naturally implies that the buddhi has a causal material which 
is directly perceived by some Being and to which His creative 
activity is directed and this Being is God. It is said in the Brahma- 
sutras that Brahman can be known by the testimony of the scrip- 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Brahman cannot be expressed by words or known by intellect. 
The reply to this is that the denial contemplated in such passages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot be known in entirety or 
in its uniqueness by the scriptural texts, but these passages do not 
mean that it is not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman. It is only when we have such a generic know- 
ledge from the scriptures that we enter the sphere from which we 
may proceed further and further through the processes of Yoga and 
have ultimately a direct intuitive apperception of it. The specific 
nature of God as devoid of any quality or character only means that 
His nature is different from the nature of all other things, and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception, 
inference or other sources of knowledge, there cannot be any objec- 
tion to its being apprehended by the intuition of Yoga meditation. 
There are some Vedantists who think that the Brahman cannot be 
felt or apprehended intuitively, but there is a mental state or func- 
tion (vrtti) which has the Brahman as its object. Such a mental 
state destroys the nescience and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu objects to this and says that the mtti or 
mental function is admitted for relating the consciousness or the 
self with the objects, but once this connection is effected the objects 
are directly apprehended; so, in order to bring Brahman within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuitive apperception is in itself sufficient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 
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the nature of pure illumination, no special intuitive apprehension 
is necessary and that the existence of the mental function or vrtti 
was admitted for explaining the dissolution of ajndna] for Brahman, 
being of the nature of consciousness, can be realized only through 
intuitive apprehension which is itself of the nature of knowledge. 
Since all apprehension is direct and immediate, self-knowledge 
must also be of the same kind. There is also no necessity to assume 
a principle of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge. In the state of deep dreamless sleep a 
principle of obstruction in the shape of the function of tamas has 
to be admitted in order to explain the absence of knowledge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent’s idea that since Brahman is self-luminous it cannot have 
any relation with anything else, and that since Brahman and the 
self are identical there cannot be any self-knowledge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman cannot be both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu’s reply is that self-luminousness does not mean unrelated- 
ness ; and the absolute identity of the self and the Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it be admitted we can explain the 
method of Brahma-knowledge by the same manner in which our 
experiential knowledge or self-consciousness can be explained. 

Bhiksu thinks that since we do not find in the Brahma-sutras 
any account of the origin and growth of knowledge, the Samkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
general affinity of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedanta. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objects and as a result the tamas aspect of the 
buddhi is subordinated at the time ; and the buddhi as pure sattva 
assumes the form of the object. This state of buddhi is called an 
objective state of the buddhi or a sensory idea or state (^5 buddhya- 
vasthd visayd-kdrd buddhi-vrttir ity ucyate). During dreams 
and contemplative states images of external objects arise in the 
mind and are directly perceived and therefore valid. The connec- 
tion of the purusa with the external objects is thus effected through 
the intermediary of the buddhi. So long as the buddhi remains im- 
pure the purusa cannot get itself related to objects through it. It 
is for this reason that during deep sleep when the buddhi is domi- 
nated by tamas the pwru^^z-consciousness cannot manifest itself or 
make itself related with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified into a sensory or image-state it is reflected in the purusa, 
which then reveals it as a flash of conscious state. It is in this 
manner that the pure infinite consciousness can manifest itself into 
finite forms of objects. As the huddhi is constantly transforming 
itself into various forms and reflecting them on the purusa from 
beginningless time there is a continuous flow of conscious states 
only occasionally punctuated by dreamless sleep. The purusa in its * 
turn is also reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives rise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhiksu criticizes the view of 
Vacaspati that the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi is sufficient 
to explain the cognitive situation, and says that a reflection of con- 
sciousness cannot itself be conscious and hence cannot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear as conscious. But the assumption 
that the states of buddhi are reflected in the consciousness explains 
their real connection with consciousness. It may be said that since 
it is only the reflections that are associated with consciousness, the 
things as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objection 
is that the buddhi-stzXt^ are but copies of the external objects; and 
if the copies are intelligized, we have in the validity of such direct 
acquaintance of the copies the guarantee of their application to 
objects. It may be said again that when the reflections of the 
buddhi-^t2.tes in the consciousness appear as one with it and there- 
fore produce the phenomenon of knowledge we have in such phe- 
nomena an illusory unity of the consciousness with the states ; our 
knowledge then becomes illusory. The reply to such an objection 
is that even if there is an element of illusion in knowledge, that does 
not touch the reality and validity of the objects to wfiich such 
knowledge refers. Valid knowledge {pramd) thus consists of this 
reflection of the huddhi-stztes in the purusa. The fruit of the cog- 
nitive process {pra?ndna-phala) belongs to the pure consciousness or 
the purusa who thus behaves as the knower, though he is absolutely 
unattached to all experiences. The Vaisesikas lay stress on the 
appearance of knowledge as produced and destroyed and therefore 
regard knowledge as being produced or destroyed by the colloca- 
tion of causes. The reflection of the mental states to purusa is ex- 
plained by them as if the knowledge belonged to the self. The 
Vedantic epistemological process in which the purusa appears to be 
the knower and the enjoyer is explained by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called anu^-vyavasaya. 
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The transcendental experience of God has also to be explained 
on the basis of the origin of ordinary experiential knowledge. 
Through the understanding of the meaning of the scriptural texts 
and by the processes of Yoga there arises in the buddhi a modifica- 
tion of the form ‘‘I am Brahman.” This valid form of modification, 
being reflected in thtpurusa^ is revealed as an intuitive apperception 
of the fact as true self-knowledge belonging to purusa. The dif- 
ference between, ordinary experiential knowledge and this know- 
ledge is that it destroys egoism (abhimana). In such a conception 
of self-knowledge the objection that the self cannot be both the 
knower and the known does not hold good; for the self that is 
known, being a mental state, is different in character from the 
transcendent self which knows it. The transcendent self as such is 
the knower, while its reflection in the buddhi as coming back to it 
is the self that is known^. The objection that the admission of the 
possibility of self-knowledge stands against the doctrine of the self- 
luminosity of the self is not valid. The self-luminosity of the self 
simply means that it shines by itself and does not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifest itself. 

Self-Luminosity and Ignorance. 

Citsukha has defined self-luminosity as that which not being 
knowable may yet be treated or felt as immediate {avedyatve sati 
aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam), Bhiksu argues that such a de- 
finition of self-luminosity (svaprakasatva) is quite inadmissible. It 
is nowhere so defined in the Upanisads and it does not follow from 
the etymology of the word svaprakasatva. The etymology only in- 
dicates the meaning ‘'known by itself.” Again, if a thing is not 
known or cognized, it cannot for that simple reason have any rela- 
tion to us; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural testimony which affirms that the ultimate truth can be 
apprehended or intuited. It may be suggested that though the 
Brahma-state of the mind cannot be directly known yet it will have 
the effect of removing the avidya in thtpurusa. But this is open to 
various objections. Firstly, the self-luminous is a valid means of 
knowledge— a but the mere removal of the avidya from 

^ dtmetpi himba-rapepa jndta hhavati svagata-sva-^pratibimba-rUpena ca 
jneyah. Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya, i. i. 3. 
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the purusa cannot be regarded as valid knowledge or zpramana. In 
this connection it is also relevant to ask the meaning of the term 
amdya!^ If it means an illusory mental state, it must be a state of 
the buddhi^ and its destruction must also belong to the buddhi and 
not to the purusa. If it means the psychical instincts or root- 
inclinations which are the cause of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts belong to the gunas of the prakrti the destruction of such 
root-instincts must also qualify the prakrti. If it is regarded as a 
tamas — substance which covers the self, the supposition wmuld be 
inadmissible, for if the tamas inherent in the buddhi is not removed 
there cannot be any modification of the buddhi copying the object 
in it, and if the tamas in the buddhi is once so removed then there 
cannot be any reflection of it in the purusa. Thus the view that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported. The veil is only related to the instruments of knowledge, 
such as the eye, and cannot therefore be regarded as having any- 
thing to do with the pure consciousness. The explanation of the 
rise of knowledge as being due to the removal of the veil in the pure 
consciousness cannot therefore be justified. There cannot be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignorance inherent in it as the two sup- 
positions are self-contradictory. Again, if it is supposed that the 
world-appearance is due to the operation of the principle of ig- 
norance or avidyd in the mind and if it is supposed that true know- 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the absolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion that the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains true knowledge the world- 
appearance as such ceases, or that when emancipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experience of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignorance in him, then the theory that knowledge 
destroys ignorance has to be given up. Moreover, if the self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything {a-sahga), it 
is wrong to suppose that it would be associated with avidya or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the mental states, 
but it cannot have any relation to pure and unchangeable conscious- 
ness; for we have no analogy for such a thing. Again, if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure conscious- 
ness, such an association can never be broken off. If such an 
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association be regarded as the consequence of some causal con- 
dition, it may well be said that such causality may be found in the 
mental states themselves. At least this would be a much simpler 
supposition than the primary assumption of a relationship of 
avidya with pure consciousness and then to assume the operation 
of the mental states to dissolve it. The association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted at least in the case of deep sleep, 
swoon or senility. Thus, if the veil has to be associated with the 
mental states, as the instrument of knowledge, it is quite unneces- 
sarj^ to assume it with reference to the self or pure consciousness. 
Patahjali, in his Yoga-sutra, has defined avidya as a mental state 
which apprehends the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure as the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrow. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a separate substance inseparably associated with pure conscious- 
ness. In the same way it is wrong to define knowledge as the 
cessation of avidya^ which belongs to the punisa in this capacity. 
The proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
arises in the purusa with the cessation of avidya in the mental states. 
With the rise of the final knowledge as ‘‘I am Brahman towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the prakrti for the 
purusa was tending, the ultimate purpose of the prakrti for the sake 
of the purusa is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was uniting or associating the huddhi with the purusa is torn 
asunder and the mind or the buddhi ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the purusa. With the destruction of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
emancipation with the destruction of the integrity of the huddhi, 
Avidya (false knowledge), asmitd (egoism), rdga (attachment), dvesa 
(antipathy), abhinivesa (self-love) may all be regarded as avidya or 
false knowledge which is their cause, and avidya may also be re- 
garded as tamas which is its cause. This tamas obstructs the mani- 
festation of sattva and it is for this reason that there is false know- 
ledge. When the tamas is dominated by the sattva, the sattva mani- 
fests through its instrumentality the ultimate self. The words 
“knowledge’’ (jhdna) and “ignorance” {ajhdna) are used in the 
scriptures to denote sattva and tamas. The word tamas is used to 
denote ajndna and there is no such ajhdna as indescribable or in- 
definite entity as is supposed by the Sankarites. In ordinary ex- 
periential knowledge this tamas is only temporarily removed, but 
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in the case of the rise of true and ultimate knowledge the power 
of the gunas to undergo modification for the sake of the relevant 
purusa is destroyed. Before the sattva can show itself in its own 
vrtti or state, it must dominate the tamos which would have resisted 
the sattva state. Thus the ontological opposition of the sattva and 
the tamas must settle their differences before a psychological state 
can make its appearance. 

Relation of Samkhya and Vedanta 
according to Bhiksu. 

Bhiksu thinks that the Sarnkhya and Yoga philosophies are 
intimately connected with the Vedanta and are referred to in the 
Upanisads. For this reason when certain topics, as for example the 
problem of experiential knowledge, are not described in the 
Vedanta, these are to be supplemented from the Samkhya and 
Yoga. If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be reconciled. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards Samkhya-yoga but also 
towards Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the Pancaratra, According to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
and have therefore an internal affinity which is not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists are therefore the only real opponents. 
Thus he attempts to reconcile all the astika systems of philosophy 
as more or less supplementary to one another or at least presenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they are looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhiksu collects his materials from the 
Upanisads, the Puranas and the smrtis and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on that basis. It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theistic Vedanta which 
is the dominant view of the Puranas in general and which repre- 
sents the general Hindu view of life and religion. Compared with 
this general current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Puranas and the smrtis and has been the main source from which the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme Samkhya, the 
extreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Nyaya, and the extreme 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical formalisms of 
conventional philosophy. Bhiksu’s philosophy is a type of bheda- 
bheda which has showm itself in various forms in Bhartr-prapanca, 
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Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and others. The general viewpoint 
of this bheda-bheda philosophy is that it believes in the reality of the 
universe as well as in its spirituality, the distinctness of the in- 
dividual souls as well as in their being centres of the manifestation 
of God, moral freedom and responsibility as well as a spiritual 
determinism, a personal God as well as an impersonal reality, the 
ultimate spirit in which matter and pre-matter are dissoved into 
spirituality, an immanent teleology pervading through matter and 
souls both in their origin and mutual intercourse as well as in 
the holiness of the divine will, omnipotence and omniscience, 
in the superior value of knowledge as well as of love, in the 
compulsoriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegation. 

The ordinary classical Samkhya is well known to be atheistic 
and the problem arises as to how this may be reconciled with theism 
and the doctrine of incarnations. In interpreting sutra i. i. 5, 
of the Brahma-sutra, Bhiksu says that since the scriptures say 
that “it perceived or desired,” Brahman must be a Person, for de- 
sire or perception cannot be attributed to the inanimate pre-matter 
(prakrti). Sankara, in interpreting this sutrUy asserts that the pur- 
port of the siitra is thzt prakrti is not the cause of the world because 
the idea of z prakrti ox pradhana is unvedic. Bhiksu quotes a num- 
ber of passages from the Upanisads to show that the idea of a 
prakrti is not unvedic. Prakrti is spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the world and as the energy of God. Prakrti is also spoken 
of as mayd in the iSvetdsvatara, and God is spoken of as mayavl 
or the magician who holds within Himself the magic power. The 
magician may withhold Jiis magic, but the magic power lies all the 
same in him {may ay a vydpara-nivrttir evd^vaganiyate na ndiah)'^. The 
ordinary prakrti is always undergoing change and transformation 
and it is only the special ^a««;a-stufF associated with God that is 
always regarded as unchanging. 

A question that may naturally arise in this connection is, if God 
is Himself unchangeable and if the sattva-^hody with which He is 
always associated is also always unchangeable, how is it that God 
can have a desire to produce the world at any particular time? The 
only explanation of this is that the attribution of will to God at a 
particular creative moment is only a loose usage of language. It 
^ Vijnand-mrta-hha^ya, 1, 1. 5. 
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means only that when the proper collocation of the causal con- 
ditions is ready for emergence into creative production at any par- 
ticular point of time, it is designated as the manifestation of the 
creative will of God. God’s knowledge and will cannot have a be- 
ginning in time^. But if God’s creative will be regarded as the cause 
of the movement of the prakrti^ then the Sarnkhya view that the 
movement of th.t prakrti is solely due to its inherent teleology to be 
of service to the purmas becomes indefensible. The sattva, rajas 
and tamas in the mahat are indeed regarded in Sarnkhya as the triad 
of three persons, Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara — the three created 
gods as it were (janye-svara). But the Sarnkhya does not believe in 
any eternal God {nitye-hara). According to Yoga the sattva part of 
mahat associated with eternal powers and existing eternally in the 
emancipated state is the person called Isvara. His sattva body is, 
however, of the nature of an effect as it is derived from the sattva 
part of mahat and His knowledge is also not timeless. 

In justification of Sarnkhya, Bhiksu maintains that the denial of 
God by the Sarnkhya may be interpreted to mean that there is no 
necessity of admitting God for salvation. Salvation may be achieved 
by self-knowledge also. If this process is to be adopted, then it be- 
comes quite unnecessary to prove the existence of God. It may, 
however, be remarked in this connection that this explanation of 
Bhiksu can hardly be regarded as correct, for the SaTtikhya-^sutra 
is not merely silent about God, but it makes a positive effort to 
prove the non-existence of God, and there is not one redeeming 
statement that can be interpreted to mean that Sarnkhya was not 
antagonistic to theism. Bhiksu, however, further reiterates that 
Sarnkhya was not atheistic and refers to the statement in the 
^vetasvatara (vi. i6) that salvation can be obtained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Samkhya-yoga and to the state- 
ment of the Gita where atheism is regarded as a demonic view. 

In referring to Yoga, Bhiksu says that it is curious that though 
the Yoga admitted the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partial or cruel; and 
instead of giving God His true cosmological place accepted a 
naturalistic view that prakrti of itself passes through the trans- 
formatory changes, being determined by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the purusas, Isvara^ in Patahjali’s Yoga-sutra^ is an 

^ VijnanS-mrta~bhasya, i. i. 5. 
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object of Yoga meditation and He shows His mercy to his devotees 
and other beings. Bhiksu, however, thinks that unless God is made 
to serve a cosmological purpose the association of prakrti with the 
purusas cannot be explained. 

The Isvara is not conditioned in His activities by any entities 
which are associated with rajas or tamas which are of a fluctuating 
nature but with an entity which is always the same and which is 
always associated with eternal knowledge, will and bliss^. The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behaves like an 
eternal and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con- 
stituent of God but a constituent oi prakrti itself. It is through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowledge of God, that the phenomenal or the changeable part 
of prakrti is determined. 

In the Gltd §n Krsna says that He is the highest piirusa and 
that there is nothing higher than Him. Bhiksu gives two explana- 
tions of such statements which seem to be in opposition to the con- 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Krsna as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which has no reference to the nature of absolute 
God who is unrelationable to ordinary experience. The other ex- 
planation is that Krsna calls Himself God by feeling Himself as 
identified with God. There is thus a distinction between para-- 
brahma znd kdrya-brahma ; and Sri Krsna, being the kdrya-brahmariy 
popularly describes Himself as the kdrana-hrahma. When other 
beings identify themselves with brahma^ such identification is true 
only with reference to kdrya-brahma, Sri Krsna or Narayana, They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves as the absolute God. 
Beginningless absolute Brahman is unknown and unknowable, 
even by the gods and the sages. It is only the Narayana who can 
know Him in His absolute nature. Narayana is therefore to be re- 
garded as the wisest of all beings^. Those beings who in the previous 
creation became one with God by sdyujya-mukti exist in the 
Vdsudeva-vyiiha. In the Vasudeva-vyuha Vasudeva alone is the 

^ rajas-’tamah-’Sambhinnataya malinam kdrya-tattoam parame-svarasya no^ 
pddhih kintu hevalatri nitya-jndne^cchd^nandd-dimat-sadai-ka’^rUpam kdra^a- 
sattmm eva tasyo* padhih, livara-gltd. MS. 

^ anddyam tarn param brahma na devd 
narsayo viduti 

ekas tad veda bhagavdn dhatd ndrdyanah 

prabhuh. Vijndna-mrta'-bhd^ya^ i. 1.5. 
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eternal God; the other beings are but His parts. The other vyuhas, 
such as the Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are but the 
naanifestations of Vasudeva {vibhuti) and they are to be regarded as 
partial creation of God or as Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. The power 
of the lesser gods, Visnu or Siva, is limited, since they cannot pro- 
duce any change in the regulation of the cosmic affairs. When they 
speak of themselves as the Supreme God they do so only by a pro- 
cess of self-identification with the absolute God. The mahattatva, 
with its threefold aspect as sattva^ rajas and tamos, forms the subtle 
body of Brahma, Visnu and Siva or Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. These three gods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the ''mahat'" which forms the basic foundation and sub- 
stratum of all cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they are 
said to have the cosmos or the universe as their body. These three 
deities are regarded as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vata, pitta and kapha. It is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical. These 
three deities are identical with '^mahat^^ which again is the unity 
of purusa and prakrti. It is for this reason that Brahma, Visnu 
and Mahe^vara are to be regarded as the partial manifestations 
{atnsd%)atam) of Gods and not direct incarnations 

The penetration of Isvara into pradhana and purusa is through 
His knowledge, will and effort by which He rouses the gunas and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhiksu takes great pains to 
show that Bhagavan or absolute God is different from Narayana 
or Visnu who are direct manifestations of Him just as sons are of 
the father. Bhiksu here differs from the opinion of the Pahcardtra 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallabha and 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas who regard Narayana, Visnu and Krsna as 
identical with God. The other avatdras, such as the Matsya, 
Kurma, etc., are regarded by Bhiksu as the llld-vatdra of Visnu and 
the dvesd-vatdra of God as bhagavan or parame-svara. 

^ VijndnS-mrta-bhd^ya, i. i. 5. 

® In this connection Bhik§u quotes the famous verse of the Bhdgavata, 
ete cd mia-kaldh pumsah krsnas tu bhagavan svyam. i. i. 5. He, however, 
paraphrases Kf§na as Vi§nu and explains svayam bhagavan as being the part of 
God just as the son is the part of the father: atra kr^no vimuh svayam parame- 
svaras tasya putravat saksdd amsa ity arthah. Ibid. This, however, goes 
directly against the interpretation of the verse by the Gaudiya school of Vai§navas 
who regard Kir^iia as being the absolute God. 
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Maya and Pradhana. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-siitra, i. i. 4, dis- 
cusses the meaning of the term avyakta and holds that it has no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of vyakta or manifested 
form. He says that the word avyakta is compounded of the 
negative particle na and vyakta. He points out that since 
the term avyakta has thus a mere etymological meaning and 
signifies merely the unmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical application to the Pradhana of Samkhya. The avyakta 
according to Sankara thus means the subtle cause, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of the world corre- 
sponding to the Pradhana of the Samkhya^. He holds that this 
primal state of the existence of the universe is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. For with- 
out power God cannot move Himself towards creation; it is the 
seed power called avidya which is denoted by the term avyakta. 
It is the great sleep of mayd {mdydmayl maha-supti) depending 
upon God. In it all th.t jtvas lie without any self-awakening. The 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
emancipated beings and for that reason they are not born again 
Vacaspati, in commenting on it in his Bhdmatt, says that there are 
different avidyds with reference to different selves. Whenever an 
individual attempts to gain wisdom, the avidya associated with him 
is destroyed, though the avidya associated with other individuals 
remains the same. Thus, even though one avidya is destroyed, the 
other avidyds may remain in an operative condition and may pro- 
duce the world. In the case of the Samkhyists, however, who ad- 
mit out pradhana, its destruction would mean the destruction of all. 
Vacaspati says further that if it is held that though the pradhana 
remains the same yet the avidya as non-distinction htlv^ttn purusa 
and the buddhi is responsible for bondage, then there is no necessity 
of admitting the prakrti at all. The existence and the non-existence 
of avidya would explain the problem of bondage and emancipation. 

yadi vayam sva-tantrcwi kancit prag-dvasthUtri jagatah kdranatvsnd* 
bhyupagacckema pra^anjayema tada pradMna-karana^vddam. Veddnta-sUtra, i. 
4. 3. ’ ' 

* muktdndm ca punar an utpattil^; kutafi udyayd tasya vlja^iakter dahdt. 
Ibid. 
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The objection that the distinction of selves depends upon 
avidya and the distinction of avidya upon the distinction of the 
selves is invalid, for the process is beginningless. The term avyakta 
refers to avidya in a generic sense as including all avidyds. The 
avidya rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon God as its 
agent and object. The avidya cannot come into operation without 
having the Brahman as its support, though the real nature of the 
selves is Brahman ; yet, so long as they are surrounded by avidya^ 
they cannot know their real nature. 

In reply Bhiksu says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admitted that 
God does so by a power distinct from Him, and this power is the 
prakrti and the purusa. If it is said that this power is avidya^ then 
also since it is a dual factor separate from Brahman that may as 
much nullify the monistic doctrine as the admission of prakrti and 
purusa. It cannot also be said that in the time of pralaya the avidya 
is non-existent, for in that case there being only Brahman the 
world would have to be admitted as coming into being from 
Brahman alone, and the selves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him would, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process {samsdra). If it is held that bondage and emancipa- 
tion are all imaginary, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo so much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa- 
tion. If it is held that avidya may be said to have a secondary or 
vyavahdrika existence at the time of pralaya^ and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emancipation may also be 
regarded as having a merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such an avidya be ad- 
mitted which has mere vyavahdrika or secondary existence, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pradhdna. If we inquire 
into the meaning and significance of the term vyavahdrika^ we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of effectuation and 
service towards the fulfilment of the purpose. If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admitted to have a similar kind of existence^. 
It is true no doubt that ih& pradhdna is regarded as eternal, but this 
eternality is an etemality of ceaseless change. Avidya is regarded 
by the Vedantists as apdramdrthikdy that is, avidya is not true 

^ pradhani pldam, tulyam pradhdne artha-knyd^kdritva-rupa-vyavahanka-^ 
sattvasyarvd^smdkam i§tattvdt. Vijndnd-mrta~hhd§ya^ i, 4. 3. 
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absolutely. This negation of absolute truth may mean that it is not 
immediate and self-apparent or that it cannot manifest itself as 
being or that it has no existence in all times. But such limitations 
are true also oipradhana. The pradhana is eternal as changeful, but 
it is non-eternal in all its products. All the products of prakrti are 
destructible; being unintelligent by nature they can never be self- 
apparent. Again, though pradhana may be said to be existent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
is non-existent in all its past and future forms. Thus, since 
vyavaharikatva cannot mean absolute non-existence (like the harems 
horn) and since it cannot also mean absolute existence it can only 
mean changefulness {parindmittva); and such an existence is true 
of the pradhana. Thus Sahkarites do not gain anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradhana^ as a substitute of the avidya is supposed 
by them to be endowed with the same characteristics as those of 
the prakrti. 

It is thus evident that Sankara’s criticism against prakrti may 
well apply to the prakrti of I^vara Krsna, but it has hardly any 
application to the doctrine of prakrti as conceived in the Puranas 
as interpreted by Bhiksu, where prakrti is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If avidya is also so regarded, it becomes similar to 
prakrti. As it is believed to be existent in a potential form in God, 
even in the pralaya^ most of the connotations of avidya that dis- 
tinguish it from the absolute reality in the Brahman are also the 
connotations of prakrti. 

According to the view propounded by Bhiksu pradhana is not 
regarded as having a separate and independent existence but only 
as a power of God^. 

In explaining Brahma-sutra i. 4. 23, Bhiksu points out that 
Isvara has no other upadhi thzn prakrti. All the qualities of lhara 
such as bliss, etc., proceed from prakrti as is shown in Patanjali- 
sutra. Prakrti is to be regarded as the characteristic nature of 
Brahman, which is not directly the material cause of the world, but 
is only the abiding or the ground cause {adhisthdna-kdrana), and 
prakrti, as it were, is its own character or part {svtyo bhdvah 
padartha upadhir ity arthah). The relation between this upadhi and 
prakni is one of the controller and the controlled or the possessor 

^ ^ Frakftasya tad-upapattaye pradhanam kdranatva^sarlravac chaktividhayai*^^ 

VO cyate na svdtantryene' ty a vadhdryata ity arthah. Vijnana-mfta-bhd^ya, i. 4. 4, 
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and the possessed. The fact that God can think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have as His instrument the prakrti which 
can make such thinking possible for Him. For God is in Himself 
only pure consciousness. Prakrti^ however, behaves as the upadhi 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure sattva, Kdla and 
adrsta also form part of the prakrti and as such are not regarded as 
the separate powers of God. 

Bhiksu’s criticism of the Sarnkhya and Yoga. 

In commenting on the Brahma-sutra, 11. i. 1,2, 3, Bhiksu says 
that Manu speaks of the original cause as being the prakrti, and so 
also does the Sarnkhya, and both of them are regarded as authori- 
tative^. But since the Sarnkhya doctrine of atheism is contradicted 
by the opinions of Patanjali and Parasara, the view of the Brahma-- 
sutras cannot be interpreted merely on the atheistic suggestion of 
Sarnkhya. It has also to be admitted that the atheistic portion of 
Sarnkhya has no authoritative support either in the Vedas or in the 
Puranas and has therefore to be regarded as invalid^. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that Kapila really intended to 
preach atheism. He quoted atheistic arguments from others and 
showed that even if God were not accepted emancipation could be 
obtained by differentiation of prakrti from purusa. The Sarnkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can be obtained merely 
by knowledge. This, however, should not be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the Upanisadic texts which declare that emancipa- 
tion can be obtained only by the true knowledge of God. For these 
signify only that there are two ways of obtaining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of prakrti 
and purusa, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God. The Yoga also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
one through the renunciation to God of all actions and through 
devotion to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Sarnkhya is 
traditionally atheistic, for in the Mahabharata {^dnti-parvan 318. 
73) and Matsya Purdna (4. 28) we hear of a twenty-sixth category, 

^ sdmkhyam yogam panca-rdtram veddh pdiupatam tathd i. paras-pardny 
angdny etdni hetubhir na virodhayet, Vijndnd-tnrta-bhd^ya, n. i. i. 

^ itai ce*ivara-prati^edhd-mh kapilasmrteh muldndm anupalabdheh a-pratya- 
k^atvdt durvalatvam ity dha. Ibid. 
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the God. So the difference between the theistic and the atheistic 
Samkhya is due to the difference of representation as the true 
Samkhya doctrine and the Samkhya doctrine which proposes to 
ensure emancipation even for those who are not willing to believe 
in God. In this connection Bhiksu admits the probability of two 
different schools of Samkhya, one admitting livara and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the latter which he thinks to be 
invalid^. He also refers to the Kurma Pur ana in which the Sam- 
khyists and the Yogins are said to be atheistic. The chief defect of 
the Sankara school is that instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
theistic Samkhya, Sankara denies all theistic speculations as non- 
vedic and misinterprets the Brahma-sutras accordingly. Bhiksu 
refers to Prasna, 4. 8, where the twenty-three categories of Samkhya 
are mentioned and only prakrtihsLS been omitted. The mahat-tattva 
is not mentioned directly, but only as huddhi and citta. The fourfold 
division of the buddhi-tattva as manas^ buddhi ahamkdra and citta 
is also admitted there. In the Garbha Upanisad eight prakrtis and 
sixteen vikdras are mentioned. In the MaitreyO'-panisad we hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by which creation takes 
place. We hear also that the purusas are pure consciousness. In 
Maitri Upanisad, v. 2, it is said that the tamas, being disturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to sattva^. In the 
CuUkd Upanisad the categories of the Sarnkhya doctrine are also 
mentioned in consonance with the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedanta. It also says that there are various schools of the Samkhya, 
that there are some who admit twenty-six categories, others 
twenty-seven, and again others who admit only twenty-four 
categories. There is also said to be a monistic and also a dualistic 
Sarnkhya and that they find expression in three or five different 
ways. Thus Vijnana Bhiksu says that the Samkhya doctrine is de- 
finitely supported by the Upanisadic texts. 

Concerning the Yoga also it can be said that only that part of it 
may be regarded as opposed by the Upanisads which holds a separ- 
ate and independent existence of prakrti as apart from Isvara. In 
the Sutras of Patafijali it is said that God helps the movement of the 
prakrti only by removing the obstacles, just as a ploughman enables 

^ athava kapilai-ka'-deiasya prdm&nyam astu. Vijndnd-mrta^hhd^ya, ii. i, 2. 

® tamo vd idm ekamagre dslt vai rajasas tat pare sydt tat parer^e'ritarji 
visatnatvam praydty etad rUpam tad rajafi khalv I'-ritam vi^amatvaTfi praydty etad 
vat sattvasya rUpam tat sattvam eva. Maim Upanisad, v. 2. 
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water to pass from one field to another. But the Upanisads de- 
finitely say that God is the generator of the movement and the dis- 
turbance of the prakrti. The sattva body of God is thus there held 
to be a product of prakrti as it comes into being from the prakrti 
through desire in a previous creative cycle. The sattva body of God 
is thus derived from the prakrti^ through the will of God serving 
as the vehicle of the will of God for the removal of the obstructions 
in the course of the evolutionary process of the prakrti, Prakrti in 
itself therefore is not regarded by Patanjali as the upadhi of Isvara^, 
Bhiksu seeks to explain this part of the Yoga doctrine also in the 
same manner as he did with the Samkhya by accepting the so- 
called abhyupagama-vada. He maintains that the Yoga holds that 
even if it is considered that the prakrti is independent and runs into 
evolutionary activity by herself, undetermined by the eternal know- 
ledge and will of God, and even if it be admitted that the eternal 
God has no eternal knowledge and will and that the movement of 
prakrti is due to an inner teleology in accordance with karma^ and 
that in the beginning of the exedXion prakrti is transformed into the 
sattvopadhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God kaivalya 
can be attained. Thus, in the Yoga view the upadhi of Isvara is a 
product and not the material or the instrumental cause of the world, 
whereas in the Vedanta view as propounded by Bhiksu the upadhi 
of Isvara is both the material and the instrumental cause of the 
world, and this upadhi which forms the material stuff of the world 
is prakrti herself and not her product. In the Yoga view God is 
eternal, but His thought and will are not eternal. This thought and 
will are associated with the sattva part of prakrti which lies em- 
bedded in it at the time of pralaya which only shows itself at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle through the potency left in it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle. God, in the view 
of Yoga, is thus not both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the world as the Vedanta holds. According to the Vedanta as 
explained by Bhiksu, the prakrti plays her dual part; in one part 
she remains as the eternal vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of God, and through the other part she runs through an evolu- 
tionary process by producing disturbances of sattva^ rajas and 

^ yoga hfsmrasya jagan-nimittatvam prakrtitvend*bhyupagacchanti Ihjaro-^ 
padheh sattva^vih^asya purva-sargiya^tat-samkalpa-*vasdt sargd-dau sva-tantra^ 
prakrtita utpaty-aitigfkdrdt, Vijndnd-mrta'~bhd§ya, ii. i. z. 
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tamas. This also explains the Puranic view of the gradual deriva- 
tion of sattva, rajas and tamas as stages in the evolution of prakrti 
through which at a later stage the cosmic evolution takes place. 
Thus the prakrti which remains associated with God as the vehicle 
of His knowledge and will is unchangeable and eternaP. 

Isvara-gita, its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijnana Bhiksu. 

In the second part [uttara-vibhaga) of the Kurma Parana the 
first eleven chapters are called Isvara-gttd. In the first chapter of 
this section Suta asks Vyasa about the true knowledge leading to 
emancipation as originally instructed by Narayana in his incarnation 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vyasa that in Vadarika^rama in an 
assembly of the sages Sanat-kumara, Sanandana, Sanaka, Angira, 
Bhrgu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Valadeva, Sukra, and Va^istha 
Rsi Narayana appeared and later on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the request of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality, the world and God. 'Phe real discourse 
begins with the second chapter. Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary 
on the Isvara-gUd; he thought that since the livara-gUd contains 
the main purport of the Bhagavad-gltd it was unnecessary for him 
to write any commentary on the latter. Apart from the Samkhya 
and Yoga works, Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra^ a commentary on the Upanisads, and a commentary 
on the Isvara-gUd of the Kurma Purdna. In his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra he quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 
thirteenth century. He himself probably flourished some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksu's other works are Samkhya-- 
pravacana-bhasyay Yoga-vdrtika^ Yoga-sutra^ Sdmkhya-sdra^ and 
the Upadesa-ratnamdld, In his interpretation of the Brahma-sutra 
and of the Isvara-gitd he has followed the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas, where the Samkhya-yoga and 
Vedanta appear to be wielded together into one indivisible har- 
monious system. The philosophy of the Isvara-gltd as dealt with 
here is based upon Bhiksu’s commentary, called the Isvara-gUd- 
bhdsya which was available to the present writer as a manuscript by 
courtesy of M. M. Gopinatha Kaviraja, of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 


^ VijndnS-mrta-‘bha^ya, pp. 271, 272. 
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The main questions that were asked by the sages which led to 
the discourse of Siva are the following: (i) What is the cause of all? 
(2) Who suffers rebirth? (3) What is the soul? (4) What is emanci- 
pation ? (s) What is the cause of rebirth? (6) What is the nature of 
rebirth? (7) Who can realize all? (8) What is the ultimate reality, 
the Brahman ? The answers to these questions are not given serially, 
but the most important topics as they appeared to the instructor, 
Siva, were handled by him in his own order of discourse. Thus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all other questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of Atman not 
as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

Vijhana Bhiksu seems to acknowledge the doctrine of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul within the uni- 
versal and infinite soul. And even during his existence in this 
world, the soul is said to be merely a witness. 

He explains that in the answer to the eighth question in the 
Kurma Purana, ii. 1 . 7, p. 453^, the word dtma refers to the God- 
head, though in ordinary usage it stands only for the finite souls, 
and suggests the self-sameness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to the prdkrtd-tmd and not to the jtvd-tmd^» 
God is called sarvd-ntara as He has already entered the hearts 
(antah) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being only a witness {sarvesdm sva-bhinndndm antah-sdksitvena^ 
nugatahy. A sdkst (witness) is he who illuminates {sva-prati-- 
vimbita-vastu-bhdsakah), without any efforts on his part {vydpdram 
vinai^ vd). He is called antary ami on account of his association with 
finite intelligences and through this association even the individual 
soul shares the greatness of the highest self. 

Vijnana Bhiksu says that the line ^'asmad vijdyate visvam 
atrai' va praviliyate^^ occurs here by way of giving a reason for the 
sakti-saktimad-a-bhedatva doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or paramd-tman^ antarydmin and then explaining 
the doctrine a little by giving him a few adjectives more to bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine or suggestion of sakti^ 
saktimad-abhedatva. Now it is said that as it is from Him that the 
inverse-eflFects are created, in Him they exist and in Him they are 

^ Bibliotheca Indica edition, 1 890. 

^ See livara^gUd’-bhdsya^ MS. 

® evam antaryami-sattva-sambandhat cin matro'pi paramd-ntaryaml hhavati 
sarva^ntaratvena sarva^iakti^v* avibhaga'-lak^ana^bheddt. Ibid. 
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annihilated. He is non-different (or better, inseparable) from 
purusa and prakrti, because of His being the support and the 
ground of the whole universe beginning from purusa and prakrti ; 
i.e. of the effects right down irom purusa and praktri and inclusive 
of them. If like the body He had not superintended all the causal 
agencies, then the cause, like the dravya, guna^ karma, etc., could 
not have effected any causal function {yadi hi par amd-trna dehavat 
sarvam kdranam ncC dhitistheta tarhi dravya-giina’-karmd-di-sadhd- 
rand-khila-^kriya-rtha’-mula-kdranam 7ia sydd itiy. If it is said that 
the sentence speaks of effectedness (or causality) as common to all 
tangible manifestations, then the idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Brahman and the world would 
not be admissible^. 

Brahman is the upaddna-kdrana of the universe, but this uni- 
verse is a parindmi-rupa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parindmi-rupa, because that will contradict the statements made 
by the scriptures declaring the Brahman to be unchangeable 
(kutastka). Then Vijhana Bhiksu defines that God being the ulti- 
mate substratum of all, the functioning of all types of causes is 
helped in its operation by Him and it is this that is called the 
adhisthana-karanata of God, 

Then he maintains his doctrine of jivdima-paramd-^tmanor 
amsarnsy-^abheda by the line ^^sa mdyl mdy ay d baddhah karoti 
vividhds tanuh'^ and says further that Ydjnavalkyasmrti and 
Vedanta-sutra also preach the same doctrine. Srmad-bhagavad- 
gitd says the same thing. Then comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference to Sankara by way of criticizing him is made^. 
Maya-vdda is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from Padma-purdna has also been quoted. 

Adhisthana-karanatva, or the underlying causality, is defined as 
that in which, essence remaining the same, new differences emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. This is also called the atnsdmsi'-bhdva, 
for, though the niravayava Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parts, yet it is on account of the emergence of different characters 
from a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. It should be noted that Vijhana Bhiksu 
is against the view that the Brahman undergoes any transformatory 

^ Ihara-gUd-’bhd^ya. MS. 

» Ibid, 


2 Ibid, 
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change. Though the Brahman does not undergo any transformatory 
change, yet new differences emerge out of it. In the sentence Sa 
mayi may ay a baddhah^' the idea is that the may a itself is an integral 
part of the Divine entity and not different from it. The mayd is like 
an amsa which is identical with the amsin. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual with the 
Brahman that ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness and is not in any 
way bound by its experiences. The assertion of Sankara that atma 
is of the nature of joy or bliss is also wrong; for no one can always 
be attached to himself, and the fact that everyone seeks to further 
his own interest in all his actions does not imply that the soul is of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of pure 
bliss; at the time of acquiring knowledge we do not always feel 
pleasure.^ 

Egoism {abhimdna) also does not belong to the soul but like 
sukha and duhkha belongs to prakrti^ which are wrongly attributed 
to the self.^ The soul is, however, regarded as an enjoyer of its 
experiences of pleasure and pain, a reflection of them on it through 
the vrtti^ and such a reflection of pleasure and pain, etc., through 
the vrtti is regarded as the realization {sdksdtkdra) of the experiences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, therefore, is to be regarded as 
anaupadhika (or unconditional). This is also borne out by the 
testimony of the Bhagavad-gitd and Samkhya. Such an enjoyment 
of the experiences does not belong to the prakrti [sdksdtkdra-rupa- 
dharmasya drsya-dharmatva-sambhavatf. The passages which say 
that the experiences do not belong to the piirusa refer to the modi- 
fications of vrtti in connection with the experiences. The assertion 
of Sankara, therefore, that the atmati is as incapable of experiences 
{bhoga) as of the power of acting {kartrtva) is therefore false. 

Ajndna, according to Vijnana Bhiksu, means anyathdfndna, 
Pradhana is so called because it performs all the actions for the 
sake of th.t purusa; and it is through the fault of his association with 
pradhana that the purusa is associated with false knowledge, 

^ Isvara^gUd-bhasya^ ^ Ibid. ® Ibid» 

^ Ibid, 
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The atman remains unchanged in itself and the differences are 
due to the emergence of the association of buddhi and other faculties 
which give rise to experience. At the time of emancipation jwas 
remain undifferentiated with Brahman. Prakrti, purusa, and kala 
are ultimately supported in Brahman and yet are different from it. 

There are indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphas- 
izing the monistic side, the other the dualistic. A right interpreta- 
tion should, however, emphasize the duality-texts, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be undemonstrable and 
self-contradictory. If it is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptural texts until the Brahman is realized and when that 
is done it matters little if the scriptural texts are found invalid, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person discovers that 
the means through which he attained the conclusion was invalid, 
he naturally suspects the very conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Brahman would itself appear doubtful to a person 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were them- 
selves defective. 

The individual soul exists in the parama-tman in an undif- 
ferentiated state in the sense that the parama-tman is the essence or 
ground-cause of theyf^:;^^ ; and the texts which emphasize the monistic 
side indicate this nature oi paramd-tman as the ground-cause. This 
does not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really belong 
to the antahkarana and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the antahkarana with the self. In the state of 
emancipation the self is pure consciousness without any association 
of pleasure and pain. The ultimate end is the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow {duhkha-bhoga-nivrtti) and not the cessation of 
sorrow {na duhkha-nivrttih); for when one has ceased to suffer 
sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. The assertion of Sankara that there is bliss 
in the stage of emancipation is wrong. For during that stage there is 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoyed. If the self 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, which is 
impossible. The ascription of ananda in the state of emancipation 
only refers to it in a technical sense, i.e., ananda means the absence 
of pleasure and pain. 
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Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds further that 
when one entity is stabler than another, the former is more real 
than the latter, ^inct paramd'-tman is always the same and does not 
undergo any change or transformation or dissolution, He is more 
real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes of prakrti. This idea 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puranas that the ultimate 
essence of the world is of the nature of knowledge which is the 
form of the paramd^tman. It is in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as prakrti and purusa which 
are changing forms. 

The prakrti or mdyd has often been described as that which 
can be called neither existent nor non-existent. This has been in- 
terpreted by the Sahkarites as implying the falsity of mdyd. But 
according to Vijhana Bhiksu it means that the original cause may be 
regarded as partly real and partly unreal in the sense that while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unreal, and when it passes through 
the course of evolutionary changes it is regarded as real {kincit 
sad-^rupd kincit asad-rupd ca bhavati). 

Now coming to sddhand he says that by dgama, anumdna and 
dhydna one should attain self-knowledge. This self-realization leads 
to the asamprajndta-yoga which uproots all the vdsands. It is at- 
tained not only by the cessation of ajndna but also by the destruc- 
tion of the karmas. He also maintains that the emphasis of Sankara 
on the understanding of the Upanisadic texts as a means to the 
attainment of self-realization is also wrong. 

In the state of mukti^ self having dissociated itself from the 
linga-sarlra becomes one with Brahman, just as the river becomes 
one with the sea. This is not a case of identity, but one of non- 
difference {linga-sarird-tmaka-sodaia-kala-sunyena ekatdm am-- 
bhdga-laksand-bhedam atyantam vrajet). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and difference oijtva and Brahman have been indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhiksu says that there is a difference between the Samkhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of emancipation. The followers of 
the Sarnkhya can attain emancipation only by the cessation of their 
prdrabdha karmas. Since avidya has been destroyed, the realization 
of emancipation has only to wait till prarabdhas exhaust them- 
selves. The followers of Yoga, however, who enter into a state of 
asamprajndta-samddhi have not to suffer the fruits of the prdrabdha, 
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because being in a state of asamprajnata meditation the prarabdha 
can no longer touch them. They can, therefore, immediately enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet will. 

According to Bhiksu, though Uvara transcends the gums, yet 
through his body as pure sattva he carries on the creative work and 
the work of superintending and controlling the affairs of the uni- 
verse. Though his agency is manifested through his body as pure 
sattva as a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kurma Purana it is said that pra-~ 
dhana, purusa and kdla emerge from avyakta, and from them the 
whole world came into being. Bhiksu says that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from pradhana, purusa and 
kdla. There cannot be any direct emanation from Brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergoes a change. A direct 
emanation would imply that evil and hell also sprang from Brahman. 
The emanation of prakrti, purusa and kdla from Brahman is ex- 
plained on the supposition that Brahman is a kind of ground-cause 
oi prakrti, purusa, and kdla {abhivyakti-kdrana or adhdra-kdrana). 
But this emanation of prakrti, purusa and kdla is not through modi- 
ficatory processes in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milk. In the time of dissolution prakrti and purusa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore be regarded as it were as non- 
existent. It is through the will of God that the prakrti and purusa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of motivation 
is started for the processes of modification of th.t prakrti. This point 
of motivation is called kdla. It is by such a course that all these 
three may be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sense that prakrti, purusa and kdla are re- 
garded as brought into being by God^. 

Avyakta as God is so called because it transcends human know- 
ledge. It is also so called because it is a state of non-duality, where 
there is no difference between energy and its possessor, and where 
everything exists in an undifferentiated manner. Avyakta used in 


^ na tu sdk0d eva brahmayah. , .atra kdla-di-trayasya hrahma-kdryatvam 

ahhivyakturttpam eva vivak^itam prakrti^pimqayoi ca 7mhad-ddi-kdryO'- 

nmukhyan ca parame^ivara-krtad anyonya^sarfiyogdd eva hhavati^ evarfi Mlasya 
prakrti’-puru^a^samyogd-khya-kdryo-nmukkatvani parame-^vare-^cch ayai*va bha- 
vati, lhara''gltd-bhd$ya, MS. 
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the sense of prakrti is the basis of change, or change as such; and 
purusa denotes the knower. 

The paYama-^tman is spoken of as the soul of all beings. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that there is only the 
paramdtman which exists and that all things are but false imposi- 
tions on his nature. Hht paramd-tman or Parame-svara is both dif- 
ferent and identical with kdla, pradhana and the purusa. The 
existence of the prakrti and the purusa has to be regarded as less 
ultimate than the existence of God, because the existence of the 
former is relative as compared with the existence of God {mkdrd- 
peksayd sthiratvena apeksakam etayos tattvam, p. 44). Time is re- 
garded as an instrumental cause of the connection of prakrti and 
purusa. Time is a superior instrumental agent to deeds, for the 
deeds are also produced by time (karma-dinam api kdlafanyatvdt). 
Though the time is beginningless, yet it has to be admitted that it 
has a special function with reference to each specific effect it pro- 
duces. It is for that reason that at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evolutes of mahat^ etc. Mahat-tatva is in itself a 
combination of the conscious centres and the material element. 

When the word purusa is used in the singular number, such a 
use should not be interpreted to mean a denial of the individual 
purusas. It only means that in such instances of scriptural texts the 
word purusa has been used in a generic sense. Purusas are also of 
two kinds — the apara and th.^ para. Both are in themselves devoid 
of any qualities and of the nature of pure consciousness. But there 
is this difference between the para purusa and the apara purusa, 
that while the former never has any kind of association with any 
experience of pleasure and pain, the latter may sometimes be 
associated with pleasure and pain which he at that time feels to be 
his own {anye gund-bhimdndt sagund iva bhavanti paramdtmd tu 
gund-bhimdna-sunyah, p. 46). It must be understood, however, 
that the experiencing of pleasure and pain is not an indispensable 
part of the definition of purusa, for at the stage of jwan-mukti the 
purusas do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, but they are sliiW purusas all the same. God, however, who 
is called the superior purusa, does not associate Himself with the 
experiences that proceed as a fruit of karma and which are enjoyed 
in a spatial-temporal manner. But God continues to enjoy eternal 
bliss in association with His own special upadhi or conditions 
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{svo-padhistha-nitya-nanda-bhoktrtvam tu paramdHmanopi asti). 
When the scriptural texts deny the enjoyment of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain with regard to the Supreme purusa, the idea 
is that though the Supreme purusa underlies the ordinary 
purusas as their ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences [ekasminn eva buddhdv avasthdnena jwa-bhogatah 
prasaktasyaparamd-tma-bhogasyai^vapratisedhah). So the Supreme 
purusa has in common with ordinary purusas certain experiences 
of his own. These experiences of pure eternal bliss are due to 
the direct and immediate reflection of the bliss in the purusa him- 
self, by which this bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such an experience the purusas cannot be admitted to 
suffer any change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persons as well as their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such as that by which we know external 
objects) without being himself affected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of course due to the action of God^s 
mind through the process of reflection. 

The monism of such a view becomes intelligible when we con- 
sider that the purusa, the mahat, the ahamkdra and all its products 
exist in an undifferentiated condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate purusa as the supreme cognitive principle underlies 
the very being of purusas and the faculties such as the buddhi 
and the aharnkdra, and also all in later material products. For 
this reason, by the underlying activity of this principle all our 
cognitions become possible, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In the 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, though these can- 
not subsist outside the mind and may not apparently be regarded 
as requiring any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
case also it is the mind, the buddhi, that behaves as the internal 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an unknown existence, yet their experiences are also interpreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the mahat becomes associated with the purusa and no 
distinction is felt between it, the purusas and the original ground- 
cause, it is then that the cycle of world-existence appears. It is the 
super-consciousness of God that holds together the objective and 
the subjective principles. The objective principle, the prakrti, and 
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the subjective centres, the purusas, are held together in a state of 
non-distinction. It is this that gives rise to all experiences of 
sorrow and bondage with reference to the conscious centres. It may 
be asked how it is that the huddhi and the purusa are held in non- 
distinction instead of being distinguished from one another. The 
reply is that distinction and non-distinction are both possible ele- 
ments in the buddki, and the function of Yoga is to destroy the 
obstruction in the way of the realization of such a mutual distinc- 
tion {yogd-dind tu pratibandha-matram apdkriyate). 

Love of God proceeds in two stages : first, from the notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Him as being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs find their expression firstly in our notion of value as pleasure 
and satisfaction in our experiences; secondly, in our notion of value 
in our emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the satisfac- 
tion that we achieve in our realization of the sublimity in ex- 
periencing the greatness of God {Prema ca anurdga-visesak paramd- 
-^tmani ista-sadhanatafnanat dtmatva-jndndc ca bhavati. istam api 
dvi-vidham bhogd-pavargau tan-mahima-darsano-ttha-sukham ca iti 
tad evatn mdhdtmya-pratipddanasyaphalamprema-laksand bhaktih). 

Mdydy as identified with prakrti^ should be regarded as sub- 
stantive entity. The prakrti has two elements in it, sattva and tamas. 
Through sattva^ wisdom or true knowledge is produced; through 
tamas is produced delusion or false knowledge. It is this aspect of 
prakrti as producing false knowledge that is called nidyd. Mdyd is 
described as being trigund-tmikd prakrti or the prakrti with three 
gunas. But though the mdyd is identified with prakrti, yet this 
identification is due to the fact that the tamas side of prakrti cannot 
be taken as apart from the prakrti as a whole. When it is said in the 
scriptures that God destroys the 7ndyd of Yogins, it does not mean 
that the trigimd-tmikd prakrti as a whole is destroyed, but only that 
the operation of the tamas side is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. Mdyd is also described as that 
which cannot produce an illusion in Him on whom it has to de- 
pend for its existence, i.e. God, but that it can produce illusion or 
false knowledge in others {svd-sraya-vydmohakatve sati para- 
vydmohakatvam ) . 

It is further said that God creates the world by his mdyd-sakti 
as composed of the three gunas. The significance of the designation 
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mdya in this connection implies that it is by the false identification 
of the prakrti and the purusa that the latter evolutionary process of 
the formation of the world and world-experience becomes possible. 
The term maya is generally restricted to prakrti in its relation to 
God, whereas it is called avidya as a delusive agent with reference 
to individuals. 

True knowledge does not consist in a mere identification with 
Brahman as pure consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Brahman, his relationship with, pradhana^ purusa^ and kdla, and the 
manner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Brahman; and also in the 
personal relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them and the ultimate ways of at- 
taining the final realization. Kdla is, again, here referred to as the 
conditional iipadhi through which God moves the prakrti and 
purusa towards the evolution of the cosmic process. 

The great difficulty is to explain how God who is regarded in 
essence of the nature of pure consciousness and therefore abso- 
lutely devoid of desire or will can be the cause of the great union of 
prakrti with tht purusas. The answer proposed by Bhiksu is that in 
God's nature itself there is such a dynamization that through it He 
can continue the actualizing process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purusa lying dormant in Him. Though prakrti 

purusa may also be regarded as the causes of the world, yet since 
the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarily 
as a dynamic agent; the condition existing in God Through which 
He renders the union is made possible {mama sviyo bhdvah padd- 
rthah sva-bhdva upadhih tatas tasya prerandt bhagavdn a-pratihato 
maha-yogasyaprakrti-purusa-di-samyogasya tsvaras tatra safnarthah 
. . prakrti-prati-ksana-parindmdnam eva kalo-pddhitvdt). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the purusa through His own 
dynamic conditions, the whole universe of matter and spirits may 
be regarded as His body in the sense that they are the passive ob- 
jects of the activity of God. God is thus conceived as dancing in 
his activity among his own energies as prakrti and purusas. It may 
be argued that purusa being itself absolutely static, how can these 
be moved into activity consists of the fact that they are turned to 
the specific operations or that they are united with the prakrti 
Sometimes it is also suggested that the prakrti is the condition of 
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thtpurusas and that the movement of the prakrti in association with 
the ptirusas is interpreted as being the movement of the punisas. 

In the seventh chapter of Isvara-gltd Brahman is defined as the 
Universal. Thus any cause may be regarded as Brahman in relation 
to its effect. So there may be a hierarchy of Brahmans as we proceed 
from a lesser universal to a higher universal. The definition of 
Brahman is: ^^yadyasya kdranatn tat tasya brahma tad-apeksayd 
vydpakatvdt” As God contains within Himself all the universals, 
He is called brahma-mdyd. God is always associated with the 
purusas. But yet His dynamic activity in association with the 
purusas consists in bringing about such an association with prakrti 
that the objects of the world may be manifested to them in the form 
of knowledge. 

The jiva or individual is regarded as being a part of God, the 
relation being similar to that of a son and father. When the jtvas 
dedicate all their actions to God with the conviction that if it is 
God who works through them, then virtues and vices lose their 
force and become inefficacious to cause any bondage to them. As 
all jtvas are the parts of God, there is a great similarity between 
them in spite of their diversity. God exists in the just as the 
whole exists in the parts. 

Vijnana Bhiksu conceives of the adhisthana-karana as the ground 
cause, as one which in itself remains the same and yet new dif- 
ferences emerge out of it. This is also his doctrine of the part and 
the whole. The parts are thus supposed to be emergents from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relation 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution of the parts 
would mean the dissolution of the whole. In the pralaya the parts 
are dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as it was in the stage 
of creation. So, again, when the parts are affected pleasures and 
pains are experienced, but the affection of the parts does not in- 
volve in the least the affection of the whole. But the whole is not 
affected by the sufferings that exist in the emergents. It is further 
stated that it is through the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergents, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them- 
selves or operate in their specific forms. The underlying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in itself. Yet from this common 
basis various emergents of appearances as characterized units show 
themselves, and since they are seen to emerge from it they are in 
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this specific technical sense called the parts of the underlying 
ground cause. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahman, the ground-cause, always 
remains unchangeable in itself, but it is said that the Brahman is 
associated with mayd and is united by it {sa mdyt may ay d baddhah). 
The idea is that the mdyd is an integral part of the divine entity 
and not different from it. Mdyd is like a part which is identical 
with the whole. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

In the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, ii. 4. 5, it is stated that all other 
things are desired- because we desire the self. Sankara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the self, and since all attach- 
ments imply attachment to pleasure, it follows that the self is of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss. Other things are desired only when 
they are falsely regarded as ourselves or parts of ourselves. Bhiksu 
denies this proposition. He says that firstly it is not true that we 
are always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, is it true that 
seeking of happiness from other sources is always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self is of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul is of the nature of pure consciousness, it cannot 
be the nature of pure bliss. If bliss and consciousness were the 
same, all knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge is 
as much associated with pleasure as with pain. Pleasure and pain, 
as also egoism {abhimdna), belong to prakrti or its product buddhi 
and are transferred through its function (vrtti) to the self, which is 
the real enjoyer and sufferer of pleasure and pain. The self is thus 
the real experiencer and the experiences therefore do not belong 
to the prakrti but to the selR Through the operation of the sense- 
contact with the object and light the mental states are generated. 
These mental states are called vrtti and belong to buddhi and there- 
fore to prakrti, but corresponding to each such mental state there 
is an intuition of them on the part of the piirusa {vrtti-sdksdtkdra) 

^ yady apt hheda-Phedd'-vuhhdv eva imti-smrtyoruktau tatfutpi yathokta^ 
bheda-jmna-rupa~vivekad eva sarvd-bhimdna-nivrtya sdkmt moksak Ihara-' 
gim, MS. . . 

2 saksm-kara-rUpa-dharmasya drfyd'^dharmatva^sambhavdL Bhik,?u’s com- 
mentary on Isvara-gUd. MS. 
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and it is this intuition that constitutes the real experience of the 
purusa. The word bhoga has an ambiguity in meaning. It some- 
times refers to the mental states and at other times to their intuition 
and it is as the former state that the bhoga is denied of the purusa. 
The ajnana (ignorance) in this system means false knowledge. 
When the purusa intuits the vrttis of the buddhi and thereby falsely 
regards those vrttis as belonging to itself there is false knowledge 
which is the cause of the bondage. The intuition in itself is real, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own nature as different from 
the mttis and as a part of Brahman in which it has an undifferenti- 
ated reality, we have what is called emancipation. The existence of 
the self as undifferentiated with Brahman simply means that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangeable ground- 
cause Brahman is of the nature of pure consciousness. It is in its 
nature as pure consciousness that the whole w^orld may be regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which ih^prakrti and the purusa^ the 
one changing by real modifications and the other through the false 
ascription of the events of prakrti to itself, may be regarded as 
emergents. The world is ultimately of the nature of pure con- 
sciousness, but matter and its changes, and the experience itself 
are only material and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since these emergent forms are real emanations from Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms. Sankara had as- 
serted that the duality was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhiksu objecting to it says that since the monistic 
truth can be attained only by assuming the validity of the processes 
that imply duality, ultimate invalidation of the dualistic processes 
will also nullify the monistic conclusion. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 

The readers who have followed the philosophy of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijhana Bhiksu in his commentary on the Brahma'- 
sutra and the Isvara-gitd section of the Kurma Purdna must have 
noticed that, according to him, the Vedanta was associated with the 
Sarnkhya and Yoga, and in support of his view he referred to many 
of the Puranas, some of which are much earlier than Sankara. 
Vijhana Bhiksu, therefore, quotes profusely from the Puranas and 
in the writings of Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Jiva Goswami and 
Baladeva we find profuse references to the Puranas in support of 
their views of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

It is highly probable that at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra 
was preserved in the Puranic tradition. Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-realistic interpretation of them as found in 
the Puranas. It was, probably, for this reason that Sankara seldom 
refers to the Puranas; but since Sankara’s line of interpretation's 
practically absent in the earlier Puranas, and since the extreme 
monism of some passages of the Upanisads is modified and softened 
by other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta, as found in the Puranas and the Bhagavad-gita, present, 
at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja and Vijnana Bhiksu should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the principal 
Puranas. All the Puranas are required to have a special section 
devoted to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculations are largely found^. 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo- 
sophical speculations as contained in the sarga-pratisarga portions 

^ sargai ca pratisargai ca vaniio manv-antarai}i ca | vafp,ia*nucantafi cai'va 
purdTtairi panca4aksanam, || KUrma Purdna^ i. iz. 
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of some of the selected Puranas so as to enable readers to compare 
this Puranic philosophy with the philosophy of Bhaskara Rimanujaj 
Vijhana Bhiksu, and Nimbarka. 


The first manifestation of Brahman according to the Vimu 
Purana is purusa\ then come the other manifestations as vyaktd-- 
vyakta and kdla. The original cause of pradhana^ purusa, vyakta 
and kdla is regarded as the ultimate state of Visnu. Here then we 
find Brahma-Visnu^. 

In Visnu Purana, i. 2 . ii, it is said that the Ultimate Reality is 1 
only pure existence, which can be described only as a position of 1 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it is all (this is ! 
Pantheism), and everything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there- ji 
fore it is called Vasudeva^. It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity to be thrown away^. It exists in four forms : vyakta, avyakta, 
purusa and kdla. Out of His playful activity these four forms have 
come out^. Prakrti is described here as sadasad-atmaka^ and as 
triguna^. In the beginning there are these four categories : Brahman, 
pradhana, purusa and kdla^, all these being different from the 
unconditional (Trikdlika) Visnu. The function of kdla is to hold 
together the purusa and the pradhdna during the creational period, 
and to hold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it (kdla) 
is the cause of sensibles. Thus there is a reference to the ontological 
synthetic activity and the ontological analytical activity of kdla^, 
(^‘Ontological” in the sense that kdla appears here not as instru- 
mental of the epistemological aspect of experience, but as some- 
thing “being” or “existing,” i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had returned to the prakrti at the time of the last dissolution, 
the prakrti is called pratisancara^. Kdla or time is beginningless 


^ Brahman is also regarded as sra^td, Hari aspdtd (Protector), and Mahesvara 
as saniharta, 

dpo ndra iti proktdy dpo vai nara-sunavah 

ayanaifi tasya tdh purvarti tena ndrdyanah smrtah. Manu. i. 10. 

^ sarvatrd^sau samastam ca vasaty atreHi vai yatah. 

tatah sa vasudeve^ti vidvadbhih paripathy ate, Vi^nu Purana^ 1. 2. 12. 

^ Heyd-bkdvdc-ca nirmalam. Ibid. i. 2. 13. 

^ vyaktatn visnus tathd\yaktam purusah kdla eva ca 1 . krfdato bdlakasye*va 
ce§tdm tasya nisdmaya. Ibid, i, 2. 18. 

® Ibid. 1, 2. 19. ® Ibid. i. 2. 21. 

Vis^u Purdna, i. 2. 23. 

® Vi§noh svarupdt parato hi tenye rupe pradhdnam puru^asca vipra 
tasyai^va tenyena dhrte viyukte rupd^di yat tad dvija kdla^samjndm. 

Ibid, 1. 2. 24. 

^ Ibid. I. 2. 25. 
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and so exists even at the time of dissolution, synthesizing or 

purusa together and also holding them out as different at the time 
of creation. At that time God enters by His will into prakrti and 
purusa and produces a disturbance leading to creation K When God 
enters into prakrti and purusa His proximity alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbance leading to creation; just as an odorous 
substance produces sensation of odour by its proximity without 
actually modifying the mind^. He (God) is both the disturber 
(ksobha) or disturbed {ksobhya\ and that is why, through contra- 
diction and dilation, creation is produced^. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic view of God, its first occurrence being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, all of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of which are His first mani- 
festations, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
Anu mtzxisjwa-tman'^. Visnu or Isvara exists as the vikdra^ i.e. the 
manifested forms, the purusa and also as Brahman^. This is clear 
Pantheism. 

The commentator says that the word ksetrajna^^ in 
ksetrajnd-dhisthdndt'' mtzm purusa. But apparently neither the 
context nor the classical Sarnkhya justifies it. The context distinctly 
shows that ksetrajna means Isvara; and the manner of his adkisth- 
dtrtva by entering into prakrti and by proximity has already been 
described^. From the pradhana the mahat-tattva emerges and it is 
then covered by the pradhana^ and being so covered it differentiates 
itself as the sdttvika^ rdjasa and tdmasa mahat. The pradhana covers 
the mahat just as a seed is covered by the skin®. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold mahat the threefold ahamkdra 
called vaikdrika^ taijasa and bhutd^di or tdmasa. From this bhutd-di 
or tdmasa ahamkdra which is covered by the mahat (as the mahat 
itself was covered by pradhdna) there springs through its spon- 
taneous self-modification the sabda-tanmdtra^ and by the same pro- 
cess there springs from that sahda-tanmdtra the dkdia — the gross 
element. Again, the bhutd-di covers up the sabda-tanmdtra and the 
dkdsa differentiated from it as the gross element. The dkdsa, being 
thus conditioned, produces spontaneously by self-modification the 

1 Vi^nu Purd^ia^ i. 2. 29. 2 Ibid, i. 2. 30. 

® Ibid. I. 2. 31. 4 j 22. 

® guna’^sdmydt iatas tasmdt k^etrajnd-dhi^thitm mune 

gui^a-vyanjma-safnbhutih sarga-kdle dvijo-ttama. Ibid, 1. 2. 33. 

® pradhdna- tattvena samaip. tvacd bljam ivcCvrtam, Ibid, I. 2. 34. 
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sparmAanmatray which produces immediately and directly the gross 
vayu. The hhutadi again covers up the akasa^ iabda-tanmatra, 
sparsa-tanmatra and the differentiated vdyu which later then pro- 
duces the rupa-tanmMra which immediately produces the gross 
light-heat (jyotiy. The sparsa-tanmdtra and the vdyu cover up the 
rupa-tanmdtra. Being thus conditioned, the differentiated gross 
jyoti produces the rasa-tanmdtra from which again the gross water 
is produced. In a similar manner the rasa-tanmdtra and the rupa-- 
tanmdtray being covered up, the differentiated gross water produces 

gandha-tanmatray from which again the gross earth is produced. 
The tanmdtras are the potential conditions of qualities and hence 
the qualities are not manifested there. They are, therefore, tradi- 
tionally called avisesa. They do not manifest the threefold qualities 
of t\it gums as santUy ghora and mudha. It is for this reason also that 
they are called avisesa^. 

From the taijasa-ahamkdra the five conative and cognitive 
senses are produced. From the vaikdrika-ahamkdra is produced 
the manas^. These elements acting together in harmony and unity, 
together with the tanmdtraSy ahamkdra and mahaty form the unity 
of the universe under the supreme control of God. As the universe 
grows up, they form into an egg which gradually expands from 
within like a water-bubble; and this is called the materialistic body 
of Visnu as Brahman. This universe is encircled on the outer side 
by water, fire, air, the akdsa and the bhutd-di and then by the mahat 
and the avyaktUy each of which is ten times as large as the earth. 
There are thus seven coverings. The universe is like a cocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings. In proper time, again by 
causing a preponderance of tamos, God eats up the universe in His 
form as Rudra, and again creates it in His form as Brahma. He 
maintains the world in His form as Visnu. Ultimately, however, as 
God holds the universe within Him, He is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

Though the Brahman is qualityless, unknowable and pure, yet 

1 The commentator notes that when the akasa is said to produce sparsa- 
tanmdtra, it is not the akdsa that does so but the bhutd~di manifesting itself as 
akdsa, i.e. it is through some accretion from bhutd’-di that the akdsa can produce 
the sparsa-tanmdtra. Akasak dkdsamayo bhutd-dih sparia-^tanmdtram sasarja, 

^ See the commentary to sloka. Vi?nu Purdna, i. 2. 44. 

® The commentator notes that the word manas here means antahkara^a, 
including its four functions as manas, buddhi, citta and ahamkdra. 
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it can behave as a creative agent by virtue of its specific powers 
which are incomprehensible to us. As a matter of fact the relation 
between the powers or energies and the substance is unthinkable. 
We can never explain how or why fire is hotb The earth, in adoring 
Hari, described Him as follows: ‘‘Whatever is perceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation. 
The ordinary people only make a mistake in thinking this to be a 
^/naturalistic universe. The whole world is of the nature of know- 
ledge, and the error of errors is to regard it as an object. Those who 
are wise know that this world is of the nature of thought and a 
manifestation of God, who is pure knowledge. Error consists in 
regarding the world as a mere naturalistic object and not as a mani- 
festation of the structure of knowledge.”^ 

In the Vipm Purana^ i. 4. 50-52, it is said that God is only the 
dynamic agent (nimitta-matrarn)^ the material cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
These energies require only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the form of the universe. God is here represented to be only a 
formative agent, whereas the actual material cause of the world is 
to be found in the energies which constitute the objects of the 
world, through the influence and presence of God. The com- 
mentator notes that the formative agency of God consists merely 
in his presence {sannidhya-matreinai^vaf. 

In the Visnu Purdna, I. 4, we find another account of creation. 
It is said that God in the beginning thought of creation, and an 
unintelligent creation appeared in the form of tamas^ moha^ 
mahd-mohadamisra and andha-tamisra. These were the five kinds of 
avidya which sprang from the Lord. From these there came a 
creation of the five kinds of plants as vrksay gulma, lata, viriit and 

^ Vi^nu Purana, i. 3. 1-2. 

^ yad etad drsyate jnurtamy etad jndnd-tfnanas tava. 

bhrmiti-jndnena pasyanti jagad-rupam ayoginah. Ibid, i. 4. 39. 
jhdna-svarupam akhilam jagad etad abuddhayafi 
artha-svarupam pasyanto hhrdmyante fHoha-saTtipiave. 

Ibid, L 4. 40. 

^ nimitta-mdtram evd'^sU srjydndni $arga-kar?na^i 

pmdhdna-kdranl^bhutd yato vai srjya-iaktayah. Ibid, i, 4. 51. 
nimitta^mdtrafTi muktvaVkam nd* 7 iyat kindd avek§yate 
fdyate tapatdrri sre^tha sva’-laktyd vastu vastutdm. Ibid, i, 4. 52, 
sisrh^ufi iakti'-yukto^saii sriya^-iakti^pracodita)^. Ibid, i. 5. 65. 

In this passage it is hinted that the will of God and His power to create is 
helped by the energies of the objects to be created. 
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trna (to which are to be added the mountains and the hills) which 
have no inner or outer consciousness and may be described as 
having, as it were, closed souls {samvrtd-tmmi). Not being satisfied 
with this He created the animals and birds, etc., called tiryak-srota. 
The animals, etc., are called tiryag, because their circulation is not 
upwards but runs circularly in all directions. They are full of tarhas^ 
and are described as avedinah. The commentator notes that w^hat 
is meant by the term medin is that the animals have only 
appetitive knowledge, but no synthetic knowledge, i.e. cannot 
synthesise the experience of the past, the present and the future and 
cannot express what they know, and they have no knowledge about 
their destinies in this w^orld and in the other, and are devoid of all 
moral and religious sense. They have no discrimination regarding 
cleanliness and eating; they are satisfied with their ignorance as 
true knowledge, i.e. they do not seek the acquirement of certain 
knowledge. They are associated with the twenty-eight kinds of 
vddha^. They are aware internally of pleasure and pain but they 
cannot communicate with one another^. Then, being dissatisfied 
wdth the animal creation, God created “the gods’’ who are alw^ays 
happy and can know both their inner feelings and ideas, and also 
the external objects, and communicate with one another. Being 
dissatisfied wdth that creation also He created “men,” which 
creation is called arvdk-srotas as distinguished from the creation of 
gods which is called urddhva-srotas. These men have an abundance 
of tamas and rajas^ and they have therefore a preponderance of 

^ In the Sdmkhya--kdrikd, 49, we hear of tweiity>eight vddhds. The reference 
to vddhds here is clearly a reference to the technical vddhds of the SSrnkhya 
philosophy, where it also seems certain that at the time of Vimu Purana the 
technical name of the Sarnkhya vddhds must have been a very familiar thing. 
It also shows that the Visnu Purana was closely associated with the Sarnkhya 
circles of thought, so that the mere allusion to the term vddha was sufficient to 
refer to the Sarnkhya vddhds. The Vistni Parana was probably a work of the third 
century a.d.; and the Kdrikd of Isvara Krsna was composed more or less at 'the 
same time. In the Markandeya Purana (Vehkatesvara edition, ch, 44, v. 20) we 
have the reading Astavirnsad-vidhatmika. In the B. i. edition of Markandeya 
by K. M. Banerji we have also in ch. 47, v. 20, the same reading. The reading 
vddhdnvitd occurs neither in the Mdrkandeya nor in the Padnia Purana 13, 65. 
The supposition, therefore, is that the twenty-eight kinds in Markatideya were 
changed into twenty-eight kinds of vddha through the Sarnkhya influence in 
the third century. The Mdrkandeya is supposed to have been written in the first 
half of the second century B.c. It is not easy to guess what twenty-eight kinds of 
animal creation were intended by Markandeya. But the identification of them 
with the twenty-eight kinds of Sarnkhya vddha seems to be quite inap- 
propriate. 

2 antah prakdids te sarva dvrtds tu paras-param. Vi§riu Purdna, i. 5. 10. 
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suffering. There are thus nine creations. The first three, called the 
unintelligent creation (avuddhi-'purvaka), is the naturalistic creation 
of (i) mahat^ (ii) the tanmdtras, and (iii) the bhiltas, the physiological 
senses. The fourth creation, called also the primary creation 
(mukliya-varga), is the creation of plants; fifth is the creation of the 
tiryag-srotas) sixth the urdha-srotas] seventh the arvdk-srotas or 
men. The eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probably means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. The plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; the animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. This is called the amgraha-sarga}. Then comes 
the ninth sarga, called the kaumdra-sarga, which probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such as Sanatkumdra^ etc. 

There are four kinds of pralayas : they are called the nainiittika 
or brahma^ the prdkrtika, the dtyantika and the nitya. The 
naimittika-pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps; the prdkrtika 
occurs when the universe merges in prakrti ; the atyantikU’-pr alaya 
is the result of the knowledge of God, i.e. to say, when Yogins lose 
themselves in par amd-tman^ then occurs the dtyantika-pralaya; and 
the fourth, viz. the npfa-pralaya^ is the continual destruction that 
takes place iailyy^ 

In the Vdyu Purdna we hear of an ultimate principle which is 
associated with the first causal movement of God. This is regarded 
as the transcendental cause {kdranam aprameyarn) and is said to be 
known by various names, such as Brahman, pradhdna, prakrti^ 
prasuti (prakrti-prasilti), dtman, guha, yoni, caksus, ksetra^ amrtay 

^ The Vdyu Purdnay vi. 68, describes it as follows: 

sthdvaresu viparydsas tiryag-yonipi saktitd 
siddha-tmano nianusyds tu tustir devesu krtsnasafi , 

The sixth sarga is there described as being of the ghosts. 

bhutd^dikdndm sattvdndm ^a§thah sargah sa ucyate. 

Ibid, VI. 58-59. 

te parigrahitiah sarve samvibkdga-ratdh punah. 

khadanai cdpy asildi cajneyd bhiita-dikas ca te. Ibid. VI. 30. 

In the Markandeya Purdna, anugraha-sarga is described as the fifth sarga. 

In the KUrma Purdiita, 7. ii, these bhUtas are regarded as being the fifth 
sarga. The KUrma Purdna describes the first creation as the mahat-sargay the 
second as bhutasarga, the third as Vaikarike’-ndriya-sargay the fourth as the 
mukhya-sargay and the fifth as tiryak-sarga. There is thus a contradiction, as the 
fifth sarga was described in the eleventh verse in the same chapter as the creation 
of ghosts. This implies the fact that probably two hands were at work at different 
times, at least in the seventh chapter of the KUrma Purdi^a, 
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aksara^ sukra, tapas, satyaMy atiprakasa. It is said to cover round 
the second purusa. This second purusa is probably the loka-piid^ 
maha. Through the association of time and preponderance of rajas 
eight different stages of modification are produced which are 
associated with ksetrajna}. In this connection the Vdyu Purana 
speaks also of the prdkrtikay the naimittika and the dtyantika^ 
pralaya^. It also says that the categories of evolution have been 
discovered both by the guidance of the idstras and by rational 
argument^, and ihsitprakrti is devoid of all sensible qualities. She 
is associated with three gunaSy and is timeless and unknowable in her- 
self. In the original state, in the equilibrium of gunaSy everything 
was pervaded by her as tamos. At the time of creation, being 
associated with ksetrajna, mahat emerges from her. This mahat is 
due to a preponderance of sattva and manifests only pure existence. 
This mahat is called by various names, such as manas, mahat y matiy 
brahmdy pury huddhi, khydtiy Isvara, citiy prajndy smrtiy satnvity 
vipura!^. This mahat-prajndy being stirred by desire to create, be- 
gins the work of creation and produces dharmOy adharma and other 
entities®. Since the cause of the gross efforts of all beings exists 
always as conceived in a subtle state in the mahaty it is called 
*^manas,^^ It is the first of all categories, and of infinite extent and 
is thus called mahdn. Since it holds within itself all that is finite 
and measurable and since it conceives all differentiations from out 
of itself and appears as intelligent purusOy by its association with 
experience it is called mati. It is called brahman since it causes all 
growth. Further, as all the later categories derive their material 
from it, it is called pur. Since the purusa understands all things as 
beneficial and desirable and since it is also the stuff through which 
all understanding is possible, it is called buddhi. All experience and 
integration of experience and all suffering and enjoyment de- 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; therefore it is called 
khydti. Since it directly knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called Isvara, Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
is called prajnd. Since all states of knowledge and all kinds of 

^ Vdyu PuranUy 3. ii, and compare the Pancardtra doctrine as elaborated in 
Ahithudhnya, 

^ Vdyu Purdi^ay 3. 23. 

® tac-chdstra-yuktyd sva^mati-prayatndt 

samastam. dvi§krta-dhl-dhrtibhyab. Ibid, 3. 24. 

It speaks of five pramdrtas. Ibid, 4. 16. 

^ Ibid, 4. 25. 


® Ibid, 4. 24. 
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karman and their fruits are collected in it for determining ex- 
perience, it is called citL Since it remembers the past, it is called 
smrti. Since it is the storehouse of all knowledge, it is called 
maha-tman. Since it is the knowledge of all knowledge, and since 
it exists everywhere and everything exists in it, it is samvit. 
Since it is of the nature of knowledge, it is called jmna. Since 
it is the cause of all desideratum of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it is the Lord of all beings in the world, it is called 
Isvara, Since it is the knower in both the ksetra and the 
ksetrajna, and is one, it is called ka. Since it stays in the subtle 
body (piiryam sete) it is called purusa. It is called svayambhu, 
because it is uncaused and the beginning of creation. Mahan being 
stirred up by the creative desire manifests itself in creation through 
two of its movements, conception {samkalpa) and determination 
(adkyavasaya). It consists of three gunas^ sattva^ rajas, and tamas. 
With the preponderance of rajas, aharnkdra emerged from mahat. 
With the preponderance of tamos there also emerges from mohat, 
bhutd-di, from which the bhutas and tannidtras are produced. From 
this comes the dkdsa as vacuity which is associated with sound. 
From the modification of the bhiltd-di the sound-potential {sabda- 
tanmdtra) has been produced. When the bhutddi covers up the 
sound-potential, then the touch-potential was produced. When the 
dkdsa covers up the sound-potential and the touch-potential, the 
vdyu is produced. Similarly the other bhutas and qualities are pro- 
duced. The tanmdtras are also called avisesas. From the vaikdrika 
or sdttvika-ahamkdra are produced the five cognitive and the five 
conative senses and the manas^. 

These gums work in mutual co-operation, and thereby produce 
the cosmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
ksetrajha called Brahma — also called Hiranyagarbha (the four-faced 
God) — is produced. This god loses His body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new creation^. The 
cosmic egg is covered by water, light, heat, air, dkdsa, bhutddi, 
mohat, and avyakta. The eight prakrtis are also spoken of, and 
probably the cosmic egg is the eighth cover^. 

^ This is different from other accounts. No function is ascribed to the 
tdjma aharnkdra, from which the conative senses are generally derived. 

^ Vdyu Purdi^a, 4. 68. 

® The passage is obscure, as it is difficult to find out exactly what these eight 
prakrtis are. Ibid. 4. 77-78. 
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In Chapter viii it is said that rajas remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in sattva and tamos, just as oil remains in seas 
amum. It is further said that Mahesvara entered the pradhana 
and purusa, and with the help of the dynamic principle of rajas 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium of the prakrti'^. By the 
disturbance of the gunas three gods are produced, from rajas 
Brahma, from tamas Agni, and from sattva Visnu. The Agni is also 
identified with kola or Time. 

The Vayu Purana also describes the nature of mdhesvara-yoga^. 
This is said to be constituted of five elements or dharmas, such as 
prandydma, dhydna,pratyahdra, dhdrand, and smarana, Prdndydma 
is of three kinds, manda, madhyama, and uttama, Manda is of 
twelve mdtrds, madhyama of twenty-four, and uttama of thirty-six. 
When the vayu is once controlled by gradual practice, then all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are removed. By dhydna 
one should contemplate the qualities of God. Then prdndydma is 
said to bring about four kinds of results: (i) sdnti, (ii) prasdnti, 
(iii) dlpti, and (iv) prasdda, Sdnti means the washing away of sins 
derived from impurities from parents and from the association of 
one’s relations. Prasdnti means the destruction of personal sins, as 
greed, egotism, etc. Dipti means the rise of a mystical vision by 
which one can see past, present and future and come in contact 
with the wise sages of the past and become like Buddha. Prasada 
means the contentment and pacification of the senses, sense-objects, 
mind, and the five vdyus. 

The process of prdndydma beginning with dsana is also de- 
scribed. Pratydhdra is regarded as the control of one’s desires and 
dharma is regarded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
or the middle of the eyebrows, or at a point slightly higher than 
that. Through pratydhdra the influence of external objects is 
negated. By dhydna one perceives oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i.e. there is an unobstructed illumination. The various miraculous 
powers that the yogi attains are called the upasargas and it is 
urged that one should always try to keep oneself free from the 
callings of these miraculous powers. The various objects of dhydna 

^ It has been noted before that the creation of the material world proceeded 
from the tdmasa ahaifikdra, and that of the cognitive and conative senses from 
the sdttvika ahamkdra. The tdjasa aharpkdra was not regarded as producing any- 
thing, but mereiy as a moment leading to disturbance of equilibrium. See also 
Vayu Purdi^a, 5. 9, ® ^bid. chap. 11-15. 
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are regarded as being the elements originating from the earth, 
manas and huddhi. The Yogin has to take these objects one by one, 
and then to leave them off, so that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of these seven and concentrates on Mahesvara associated with 
omniscience, contentment, beginningless knowledge, absolute 
freedom (svdtantrya), unobstructed power, and infinite power, he 
attains Brahman. So the ultimate object of Yoga realization is^ the 
attainment of Brahmahood as Mahesvara which is also called 
apavarga^. 

In the Markandeya Purdna^ yoga is described as a cessation of 
ajmna through knowledge, which is, on the one hand, emancipa- 
tion and unity with Brahman, and, on the other, dissociation from 
the gums oiprakrti^. All sorrows are due to attachment. With the 
cessation of attachment there is also the cessation of the feeling of 
identifying all things with oneself {mamatva); and this leads to 
happiness. True knowledge is that which leads to emancipation, 
all else is ajndna. By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 
through the performance of duties and other actions, through the 
accumulation of fruits of past karman (apurva)^ and through the 
exhaustion of certain others, there is the bondage of karma. The 
emancipation from karmay therefore, can only result from an 
opposite procedure. The prdnaydma is supposed to destroy sins^. 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with Brahman, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with itl There is no reference 
here to chitta’-vrtti-nirodha as yoga. 

Vasudeva is described here as the ultimate Brahman, who by 
His creative desire has created everything through the power of 
time. Through this power He separated the two entities of pra- 

^ There is no reference in the chapters on yoga of the Vdyu Punlna to vrUi- 
nirodha and kaivalya. 

There is a chapter both in the Vayu Puram and in the Markandeya 
PurSna on ari^pa, sirnilar to what is found in the yaydhhya~satrihitd where signs 
are described by which the yogiti is to know the time of his death, though the 
description of his death is entirely different from that given in the other two works. 

^ jndna-parvo viyogo yo'jnanena saha yoginah | sd muktir brahmand cai^kyam 
anatkyam prdkrtair gur^aih. || Mdrkaitdeya Purdna^ 39. i. 

The method of prd^dyama and other processes of yoga is more or less the 
same as that found in the Vdyu Purdt^a. 

® Mdrkarideya Purd^a^ 40. 41. 

The Markandeya Purdfia, in this connection, says that the yogin should know 
the approach of ms death by the signs described in ch. 40, so that he may antici- 
pate It and may not get dispirited. 
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dhana and purusa from within Himself and connected them both. 
The first entity that emerged from prakrti in this creative process 
was mahat^ from which emerged ahatnkdray and from which again 
emerged sattva^ rajas and tamas. From tamas came the five tan- 
mdtras and the five bhutas\ from rajas came the ten senses and the 
buddhi. From sattva came the presiding gods of the senses and the 
manas^. It is further said that Vasudeva exists in the prakrti and the 
purusas and all the effects, both as pervading through them and also 
separate from them, that is, Fie is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even when He exists as pervading through them, He is not in any 
way touched by their limitations and impurities. True knowledge is 
that which takes account of the nature of all those which have 
emanated from Vasudeva in their specific forms as prakrti, purusay 
etc., and also of Vasudeva in His pure and transcendent form^. 

It should be noted that in the Padma Purana there is a mention 
of brahma-bhakti, which is either kayika^ vdcika and mdnasika or 
laukikty vaidiki and adhyatmikl. This adhyatmikl-bhakti is further 
subdivided into the sdrnkhya-bhakti and yoga-bhaktP, The know- 
ledge of twenty-four principles and of their distinction from the 
ultimate principle called purusuy as also of the relation among 
purusa and prakrti and the individual soul, is known as sdmkhya- 
bhakti^. Practice of prdnaydma and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma constitute the yoga-bhakti^. The term bhakti is here used 
in a very special sense. 

In Ndradiya Purana Narayana is said to be the Ultimate 
Reality, that is, if seen in theological perspective it may be said to 
create from itself Brahma the creator, Visnu the protector and 
preserver, and Rudra the destroyer®. This Ultimate Reality has 
also been called Mahd-visnu^, It is through his characteristic 
power that the universe is created. This sakti or power is said to be 
both of the type of existence and non-existence, both vidya and 
avidyd^. When the universe is seen as dissociated from Mahd- 
visnu, the vision is clearly due to avidyd ingrained in us ; when, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the distinction between the 
knower and the known disappears and only the consciousness of 


^ Skanda Purdna, n. 9. 24, verses i~io. ^ Ibid, verses 65-74. 

^ Padma Purarta^ i. 15, verses 164-177. ^ Ibid, verses 177-186. 

^ Ibid, verses 187-190. ° Ndradiya Purdriay i. 3. 4. 

’ Ibid, verse 9. ® Ibid, verse 7. 
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unity pervades, it is due to vidya (it is vidya itself)^. And just as 
Hari permeates or pervades through the universe, so also does His 
saktp. Just as the quality of heat exists by pervading, i.e. as in and 
through Agni its support, even so the sakti of Hari can never be 
dissociated from Him^. This sakti exists in the form of vyaktd- 
vyakta^ pervading the whole universe, prakrti^ purusa and kdla are 
her first manifestations^. As this sakti is not separate from Malta- 
visnu^ it is said that at the time of first or original creation Mahd- 
visnu, being desirous of creating the universe, becomes, i.e. takes 
the forms of prakrti, ptirusa and kdla. From prakrti, disturbed by 
the presence of the purusa, comes out mahat, and from mahat comes 
into existence buddhi, and from huddhi, ahatnkdra^. 

This Ultimate Principle has also been called Vasudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and the ultimate goal®. 

Sorrow or misery of three kinds is necessarily experienced by 
all beings born in the universe — and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtaining of the Lord (or God)’^. The 
ways to find God are two, the way of knowledge (jndna) and that of 
action (karma). This jndna springs up either from the learning of 
scriptural texts or from viveka (discriminative knowledge)^. 

^ Naradlya Pur aria, i. 3, verses 7-9. 

® Ibid, verse 12. 

It should be distinctly noted here that the creation of the universe has been 
attributed to Hari through the upMhi avidya, which is His own sakti. The w'hole 
account sounds the note of the VedSnta philosophy. The following line should be 
particularly noted : 

avidyo-padhi'-yogena tathe'dam akhilam jagat. Ibid. 3, 12. 

And this line should be read with the previous verse — 

visnu-sakti-samudbhutam etat sarvam card-car am 
yasmad bhinnam idam sarvam yacce*gam yacca tefigati 
upadhihhir yathd'kdso bhinnatvena prattyate. 

Ibid, verses lo-ii. 

® Ibid, verse 13. ^ Ibid, verse 17. 

® Ibid, verses 28, 31. ® Ibid, verse 80. 

For the concept of antarydmin see verse 26 of Adhydya 3 and also verse 48 
of Adhydya 33. 

® Naradlya Pur ana, verses 4, 5. • 

utpattim pralayam caVva bhutdnmn agatim gatifti 
vetti vidydm avidydrn ca sa vdcyo hhagavdn iti 
jhdna-iakti-balai-ivarya-vlrya-tejdtnsy ahsatah 
bhagavac-sabda-vdeyd'yarn vind heyair gund-dibhifi 
sarvarn hi tatra bhutdni vasanti pararnd-tmani 
bhute^u vasate sdntar vdsudevas tatali smrtah, 
bhute^u vasate sdntar vasanty atra ca tdni yat 
dhdtd vidhdtd jagatdm vdsudevas tatas smrtah. 

Ibid. i. 46, verses 21-24. 

The attributes of Vasudeva are described in following four verses. It should 
also be noted that BhagavSn means VSsudeva. {Ibid, verse 1 9,) 
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yoga is also defined in the next chapter. It is described as 
Brahma4aya. The manas is the cause of bondage and emancipation. 
Bondage means association with sense- objects, and emancipation 
means dissociation from them. When, like a magnet, the self draws 
the mind inside and directs its activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called yoga^, 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of sakti (power) : para 
or ultimate, the apara (which is identical with individual efforts), 
and a third power which is called vidya and karma^. All energies 
belong to Visnu, and it is through His energies that all living beings 
are moved into activity^. 

The word bhakti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of haddha, and is held to be essential for all the various 
actions of life^. 

According to the Kurma Purana it seems that God exists firstly 
as the unmanifested, infinite, unknow^able and ultimate director. 
But He is also called the unmanifested, eternal, cosmic cause which 
is both being and non-being and is identified with prakrti. In this 
aspect He is regarded zs para-brahmatiy the equilibrium of the three 
gunas. In this state the purusa exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of prakrta-pralaya. From this state of 
unmanifestedness God begins to assert Himself as God and enters 
into prakrti and purusa by His own inner intimate contact. This 
existence of God may be compared with the sex-impulse in man or 
woman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although remaining one and the same with them 
all the while. It is for this reason that God is regarded as both 
passive {ksobhya) and dynamic {ksobhaka). It is therefore said that 
God behaves as prakrti by self-contraction and dilatation. From 
the disturbed prakrti and the purusa sprang up the seed of mahat, 
which is of the nature of both pradhana and purusa {pradhana 

^ dtma-prayatna-sapek^d visi^td yd mano-gatih 

tasyd brahmai}i samyogo yoga ity abhidhlyate, 

Ndradlya Purana ^ 47. 7. 

There is also a description of prdndydma^ yamat and niyamay etc., from 
V. 8 to V. 20. 

^ Ibid. I. 47, verses 36-38. ^ Ibid, verses 47-49. ^ Ibid, i, verse 4. 

® KUrma Purana contains the following verse : 

maheivarah paro^vyaktas catuT’-vyuhah sandtanah 

anantai caprameycd ca niyantd sarvato-mukhah. (4. 5.) 

Two points should be noted here. Firstly, that the Ultimate Reality has been 
called Mahe^vara and not Vi?nu- Secondly, catur-vyuha is one of the ad- 
jectives mentioned in this verse to explain the nature of that Ultimate Reality. 
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purusat-makam). From this came into existence mahat, also called 
dtman, matiy brahma, prabuddhi, khydti, Isvara, prajhd, dhrti, 
smrtiy sanivit. From this mahat came out the threefold ahamkdra- 
vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutadi (also called tdmasa ahamkdra). This 
dhamkdra is also called abhimdna, kartd, manta, and dtman, for all 
our efforts spring from this. 

It is said that there is a sort of cosmic mind called manas which 
springs directly from the avyakta and is regarded as the first pro- 
duct which superintends the evolution of the tdmasa ahamkdra into 
its products^. This manas is to be distinguished from the manas or 
the sense which is the product of both the taijasa and vaikdrika 
aharnkdra. 

Two kinds of views regarding the evolution, the tanmdtras and 
the hhiltas, are given here in succession, which shows that the 
Kurma Purdna must have been revised ; and the second view, which 
is not compatible with the first, was incorporated at a later stage. 
These two views are as follows: 

(1) Bhutadi has, in its development, created the sabda-matra, 
from which sprang into existence the dkdsa, which has sound as its 
quality. The sparsa-mdtra was created from the dkdia, develop- 
ing itself; and from the sparsa-tanmdtra came out vdyu, which, 
consequently has sparsa as its quality. Vdyu, in the state of de- 
velopment, created the rupa-mdtra from which came into existence 
jyoti (light-heat), which has colour {rupa) as its quality. From this 
jyoti, in the condition of development, sprang up rasa-mdtra (taste- 
potential), which created water, which has taste for its quality. The 
water, in the state of development, created the smell-potential 
{gandha-mdtra), from which came into existence the conglomera- 
tion, which has smell as its quality. 

(2) Akdsa as the sound-potential covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up vdyu, which has therefore two 
qualities — the sound and touch. Both the qualities, sabda and 
sparsa, entered the colour-potential, w’^hence sprang up the vahni 
(fire), with three qualities — the sabda, the sparia, and the rupa. 
These qualities, viz. sabda, sparsa and rupa, entered the taste- 
potential, whence came into existence water having four qualities 

^ manas tv avyakta-jam pro*ktam vikdrah prathamah smrtqb 
yend*sau jay ate kartd bhutd-difps canupasyati. 

Ktlrma Furdtja, 4. an 
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— sabda^ sparsa^ rupa and rasa. These four qualities entered smell- 
potential, from which sprang into existence gross bhumi (the earth), 
which has all the five qualities of sabda, sparsa, rupa^ rasa^ and 
gandha, 

Mahat, ahajpkdra and the five tanmatras are in themselves un- 
able to produce the orderly universe, which is effected through the 
superintendence of the purusa {purusa-dhisthitatvac ca) and by the 
help of avyakta {avyaktd-nugrahena). The universe thus created has 
seven coverings. The production of the universe, and its mainten- 
ance and ultimate dissolution, are all effected through the playful 
activity {sva4ilayd) of God for the benefit of his devotees^. 

^ The God is called NarSyana, because He is the ultimate support of all 
human beings : 

nardndm ayanarri yasmdt tena ndrdyanas smrtafi. 

Kurma Purana, iv. 62. 



APPENDIX TO VOLUME I 

THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 

The materialistic philosophy known as the Lokdyata, the Cdrvdka 
or the Bdrhaspatya is probably a very old school of thought. In the 
iSvetahjatara Upanisad a number of heretical views are referred to 
and among these we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements {bhutani) as the ultimate principle. The name Lokdyata 
is also fairly old. It is found in Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra, where it is 
counted with Samkhya and Yoga as a logical science {dnviksiki)''-. 
Rhys Davids has collected a number of Pali passages in which the 
word Lokdyata occurs and these have been utilized in the dis- 
cussion below^. Buddhaghoso speaks of Lokdyata as a vitandd- 
vdda-sattham^. Vitandd means tricky disputation and it is defined 
in the Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 3, as that kind of tricky logical discussion 
(jalpd) which is intended only to criticize the opponent’s thesis 
without establishing any other counter-thesis {sd pratipaksa- ' 
sthdpand-hmd vitandd), and it is thus to be distinguished from 
vdda which means a logical discussion undertaken in all fairness for 
upholding a particular thesis. Vitandd, however, has no thesis to 
uphold, but is a kind oijalpa or tricky argument which seeks to impose 
a defeat on the opponent by wilfully giving a wrong interpretation 
of his words and arguments (chala), by adopting false and puzzling 
analogies (jdti), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contradic- 
tion and undesirable conclusions {nigraha-sthdna) by creating an 
atmosphere of confusion. But vitandd cannot then be a vdda, for 
vdda is a logical discussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word vitanAd-vada would be self-contradictory. Jayanta, how- 
ever, points out that the Buddhists did not make any distinction 

^ Kautilya, Artha-idstra^ i. i, 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha^ vol. r, p. i66. In recent times two Italian scholars, 
Dr Piszzagalii and Prof. Tucci, have written two works called Ndstika, Cdrvdka 
Lokdyatika and Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiana respectively in which 
they attemptto discover themeaningof the terms ndstika, cdrvdka and lokdyata and 
also the doctrines of the sects. Most of the PSlli passages which they consider are 
those already collected by Rhys Davids, 

® Abkidhdna-ppad’tpikd, v, 112 , repeats Buddhaghoso* s words **mtairi4d- 
sattharp vinneyarjt yani tani lokdyatamj* 
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between a pure logical argument and a tricky disputation and used 
the same word vMa to denote both these forms of argument^. This 
explains why Lokayata^ though consisting merely of vitanda^ could 
also be designated as vada in Buddhist literature. A few examples 
of this vitanda are given by Buddhaghoso in the same commentary 
in explaining the term loka-^khayikd^' (lit. ‘‘popular story/’ but 
“popular philosophy” according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
— the crows are white because their bones are white, the geese are 
red because their blood is red^. Such arguments are there 
designated as being vitanda-salldpa-kathd, where sallapa and katha 
together mean conversational talk, sallapa being derived from sam 
and lap. According to the definitions of the Nyaya-sutra^ 2. 18, 
these would not be regarded as instances of vitanda but of jati, i.e. 
inference from false analogies where there is no proper con- 
comitance, and not vitanda as just explained. Rhys Davids quotes 
another passage from the Sadda-^niti of the Aggavamsa (early twelfth 
century) which, in his translation, runs as follows: '^Loka means 
‘the common world’ {balaAoka). Lokdyata means ^dyatanti, 
ussdhanti vdyamanti vadassadenatV \ that is, they exert themselves 
about it, .strive about it, through the pleasure they take in dis- 
cussion, Or perhaps it means ‘the world does not make any effort 
{yatati) by it,’ that it does not depend on it, move on by it {na 
yatati na ihati vd). For living beings {sattd) do not stir up their 
hearts {cittam na uppadenti) by reason of that book {tam hi gandham 
nissaydfT Now the Lokdyata is the book of the unbelievers 
{titthia-satthamyam loke vitandd-sattham uccati), full of such useless 
disputations as the following: “All is impure; all is not impure; the 
crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that” — 
the book which is known in the world as the vitandd-sattha^ of 
which the Bodhisattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said: “Follow not the Lokdyatay that works not for the 

^ ity udahftam idarri hathd-trayam yat paraspara-vivikta 4 ah§ai}am 
sthUlam apy anavalokya kathyate vada eka iti sdkya-si^yakaih. 

Nydya-^manjarl, p. 596. 

2 Sumangala’-viidsinty i. 90, 91. 

® This translation is inexact. There is no reference to any book in the Pali 
passage; in the previous sentence there was a word vadassddana which was 
translated as “through the pleasure they take in discussion/* whereas the literal 
translation would be “by the taste (assdda) of the disputation/* and here it 
means “pursuing that smell” people do not turn their minds to virtuous 
deeds. 
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progress in merit^/’ Thus, from the above and from many other 
passages from the Pali texts it is certain that the Lokayata means a 
kind of tricky disputation, sophistry or casuistry practised by the 
non-Buddhists which not only did not lead to any useful results but 
did not increase true wisdom and led us away from the path of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky discourses and there was a systematic science (sdstra or 
satfha) dealing with this subject, despised by the Buddhists and 
called the vitanddsattha^, Lokayata is counted as a science along 
with other sciences in Dighanikdya, in. i. 3, and also in Angiittara^ 
I. 163, and in the Divyavadana it is regarded as a special branch of 
study which had a bhdsya and a pravacana (commentaries and 
annotations on it)^. 

There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lokayata. It consists of two words, loka and 
dyata or ayata\ dyata may be derived as d-^yamr-\'kta or from 
d+yat (to make effort) + <2 either in the accusative sense or in the 
sense of the verb itself, and ayata is formed with the negative 
particle a and yat (to make effort). On the passage in the Agga-^ 
vamsa which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
a^yatanti (makes great effort) and the synonyms given are 
ussdhanti vdyamanti^ and secondly as a’^-yutantiy i.e. by which 
people cease to make efforts {tena loko na yatati na ihati vd lokd’- 
yatain). But Prof, Tucci quotes a passage from Buddhaghoso*s 
Sdrattha-pakdsim where the word dyata is taken in the sense of 

^ See Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. i68. The translation is inexact. The 
phrase “All is impure; all is not impure’* seems to be absent in the Pali text. The 
last passage quoted from Vidhura-pandita-jataka (P'ausboll, vi, p. js86) which is 
one of the most ancient of the jdtakas runs as follows: “wa seve lokdyatikatti na* 
etam panndya vaddhanani.** The unknown commentator describes the lokdyatika 
as lokaydtikan ti anattha-nissitarn sagga^maggdndrp addyakatfi aniyydnikam 
vitanda-salldpam lokayatika-vadatn na seveyya.** The Lokayata leads to mis- 
chievous things and cannot lead to the path of Heaven or that of release and is 
only a tricky disputation which does not increase true wisdom. 

^ Rhys Davids seems to make a mistake in supposing that the word Vidaddha 
in Vidaddhavadi is only the same word as tntandd wrongly spelt (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 167) in the Atthasdlinl, pp. 3, 90, 92, 241. The word vidaddha is 
not vitanda but vidagdha which is entirely different from vitafpM. 

® lokdyatam hhd^ya-pravacanam, Divyavadana, p. 630; also chandasi vd 
vydkarane vd lokdyate vd pramdiu^a-nUmdmsdydni vd na cai<»^dm dhd^pohah pra^ 
jhdyate. Ibid. p. 633. 

It is true, however, that lokayata is not alw’ays used in the sense of a technical 
logical science, but sometimes in its etymological sense (i.e. what is prevalent 
among the people, loke^u dyato lokd-yataft) as in Divydvaddna, p, 619, where we 
find the phrase ** lokdyata^yajna-'mantre^u nip^dtab.^* 
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ayatana (basis), and lokayata according to this interpretation means 
‘‘the basis of the foolish and profane world^.’* The other meaning 
of lokayata would be lokesu ayata^ i.e. that which is prevalent 
among the common people, and this meaning has been accepted by 
Cowell in his translation of Sarva-darsana-samgraha and here the 
derivation would be from a+yam-^-kta (spreading over)^. The 
Amara-kosa only mentions the word and says that it is to be in the 
neuter gender as lokdyatam. It seems that there are tw^o lokayata 
w^ords. One as adjective meaning “prevalent in the world or 
among the common people’’ and another as a technical word 
meaning “the science of disputation, sophistry and casuistry” 
{vitandd-vdda-sattham)\ but there seems to be no evidence that the 
word was used to mean “nature-lore,” as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and Franke, or “polity or political science” as suggested 
by other scholars. The §ukra-niti gives a long enumeration of the 
science and arts that were studied and in this it counts the ndstika- 
sdstra as that which is very strong in logical arguments and regards 
all things as proceeding out of their own nature and considers that 
there are no Vedas and no god^. Medhatithi, in commenting upon 
Manu, VII. 43, also refers to the tarka-mdya of the Carvakas, and all 
the older references that have been discussed show that there was 
a technical science of logic and sophistry called the Lokayata. 
Fortunately we have still further conclusive evidence that the 
Lokdyata-sdstra with its commentary existed as early as the time 
of Katyayana, i.e. about 300 B.c. There is a Vdrtika rule associated 
with VII. 3. 45 varnaka-tdntave npasamkhydnam^'^ that the word 
varnaka becomes varnakd in the feminine to mean a blanket or a 
wrapper {prdvarana)^ and Patahjali (about 1 50 B.c.), in inter- 
preting this vdrtika sutra, says that the object of restricting the 
formation of the word varnaka only to the sense of a cotton or 
woollen wrapper is that in other senses the feminine form would 

^ Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiano, p. 17. Sarattha-pakasinl 
(Bangkok), n. 96. 

2 Rhys Davids describes lokayata as a branch of Brahmanic learning, 
probably Nature-lore, wise sayings, riddles, rhymes and theories, handed down 
by tradition, as to the cosmogony, the elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of 
astronomy, of elementary physics, even of anatomy, and knowledge of the nature 
of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants {Dialogues of the Buddha^ 

I. 171). Franke translates it as “logischebeweisendeNaturerklarung/'DzgAiz, 19. 

® yuktir vallyasJ yatra sarvani svdbhavikam matam^kasyd'pi ne'svarah kartd na 
vedo ndstikam hi tat. Sukra-ntti-sdra^ iv. 3. 55. 
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be varrdkd or varttikd (e.g. meaning a commentary) as in the case 
of the Bhdguri commentary on the Lokayata — varnikd bhdgun-- 
lokdyatasya^ vartikd bhdguri lokdyatasya^. Thus it seems to be 
quite certain that there was a book called the Lokayata on which 
there was at least one commentary earlier than 150 BX. or even 
earlier than 300 b.c., the probable date of Katyayana, the author of 
the vdrttika-sutra. Probably this was the old logical work on dis- 
putation and sophistry, for no earlier text is known to us in which 
the Lokayata is associated with materialistic doctrines as may be 
found in later literature, where Cdrvdka and Lokayata are identified^. 
Several siitras are found quoted in the commentaries of Kamalasila, 
Jayanta, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, etc. from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Cdrvdka 
by others to Lokdyata and by Gunaratna (fourteenth century) to 
Brhaspati^. Kamalasila speaks of two different commentaries on 
these siitras on two slightly divergent lines which correspond to the 
division of dhiirta Carvaka and susiksita Carvaka in the Nydya- 
manjart. Thus it seems fairly certain that there was at least one 
commentary on the Lokdyata which was probably anterior to 
Patanjali and Katyayana; and by the seventh century the lokdyata 
or the Cdrvdka-'Sutras had at least two commentaries representing 
two divergent schools of interpretation. In addition to this there 
was a work in verse attributed to Brhaspati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the exposition of the Carvaka system in the 
Sarva-darsana-^sarngraha, It is difficult, however, to say how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of the art of disputa- 
tion became associated with materialistic theories and revolu- 
tionary doctrines of morality, and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism alike. Formerly it was hated only by the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are said to have learnt this science 
as one of the various auxiliary branches of study^. 

It is well known that the cultivation of the art of disputation is 
very old in India. The earliest systematic treatise of this is to be 
found in the Caraka-samhitd (first century a.d.) which is only a 

^ Patafijali*s MaM-hM§ya on Panint, vn. 3. 45, and Kaiyafa's commentary 
on it. 

^ tan-namSni carvdka 4 okdyate^ty‘-MtnL Guriaratna’s commentary on $a 4 ^ 
darianasamuccaya^ p. 300. Lokdyata according to Gui^aratna means those who 
behave like the common undiscerning people — lokd nirvicdfdb sdmdnyd 
lokds tadvdd dcaranti sma iti lokdyatd lokdyatikd ity apt. 

® Ibid. p. 307, Tattva^sariigraha, p. 520. * AdguUara^ I. 163, 
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revision of an earlier text {Agniveia-sawhita)^ which suggests the 
existence of such a discussion in the first or the second century b.c. 
if not earlier. The treatment of this art of disputation and sophistry 
in the Nyaya^utras is well known. Both in the Ayur-veda and in 
the Nyaya people made it a point to learn the sophistical modes of 
disputation to protect themselves from the attacks of their op- 
ponents. In the Katha-vatthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputation. We hear it also spoken of as hetu-^vada and copious 
reference to it can be found in the Mahdhhdrata}. In the Asva-- 
medha--parvan of th.tMahdbhdratawth.t2xof hetu-vadins {so^hisXs or 
logicians) who were trying to defeat one another in logical disputes^. 
Perhaps the word vdkovdkya in the Chandogya Upanisad^ vii. i . 2, 
VII, 2. I, VII. 7. I, also meant some art of disputation. Thus it seems 
almost certain that the practice of the art of disputation is very old. 
One other point suggested in this connection is that it is possible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the scriptural 
texts, since no finality can be reached by arguments or inferences, 
because what may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logician, can 
be traced to the negative influence of the sophists or logicians who 
succeeded in proving theses which were disproved by others, whose 
findings were further contradicted by more expert logicians^. There 
were people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immortality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the pitr-ydna or the deva-ydna, the efficacy of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the like, and these logicians or sophists 
Qiaitukd) who reviled the Vedas were called ndstikas» Thus, Manu 
says that the Brahmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic (hetu-sdstra) disregards the authority of the Vedas 
and the smrti are but ndstikas who should be driven out by good 

^ Mahabhdrata, in. 13034, v. 1983; xni. 789, etc. 

2 Ibid. XIV. 85. 27. 

® Compare Brahma-^sutra tarkd-prati§thdndd apy anyathd-mmdnam iti ced 
evam api avimok§a~prasahgah.*^ ii. i. ii. 

Sankara also says : yasmdn nirdgamdfi puruso-prek§d*mdtra^nibandhand}i 
tarkdh a prati^thitd bhavanti utpreksdydh nirankaiatvdt kair apy utprek§itdb 
santah tato*nyair dbhdsyante iti na pratisthitatvarri tarkdnarn sakyam asrayitum. 

Vacaspati, commenting on the commentary of Sankara, quotes from Vdkya-- 
padlya: yatnend* numito* py arthaJi kuialair anumdtrbhifi ^bhiyuktatarair any air 
anyathai*vo*papddyate. 
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men^. The Bhagavata-purdna again says that one should neither 
follow the Vedic cult, nor be a heretic {pdsandi, by which the 
Buddhists and Jains were meant), nor a logician {haituka) and take 
the cause of one or the other party in dry logical disputations^. 
Again, in Manu, iv. 30, it is said that one should not even speak 
with the heretics (pasandino), transgressors of caste disciplines 
{vikarmasthdn)y hypocrites (vaidala-^vratika), double-dealers and 
sophists {haitukdf. These haitiikas, sophists or logicians thus in- 
dulged in all kinds of free discussions and controverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not be the Naiyayikas or the Mimamsists 
who were also sometimes called haituka and tarki because they 
employed their logical reasonings in accordance with the Vedic 
doctrines^. Thus we reach another stage in our discussion in which 
we discover that the haitukas used sophistical reasonings not only 
in their discussions, but also for repudiating the Vedic, and pro- 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for which they were hated both 
by the Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus the sophistical or 
logical science of disputation and criticism of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines grew among the Brahmanic people and was cultivated by 
the Brahmins. This is testified by Manu^ 11. ii, where Brahmins 
are said to take this hetu-sdstra, and this also agrees with Anguttara^ 
I. 163, and other Buddhistic texts. 

But who were these ndstikas and were they identical with the 
haitukas} The word is irregularly formed according to Panini^s 
rule, IV. 460 {asti-ndsti-distammatih), Patanjali, in his commentary, 
explains the word dstika as meaning one who thinks ‘‘it exists*’ and 
ndstika as one who thinks “it does not exist.” Jayaditya, in his 
Kdsikd commentary on the above siitray explains dstika as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world (paraAoka), ndstika as 
one who does not believe in its existence, and distika as one who 
believes only what can be logically demonstrated^. But we have the 

^ yo*vamanyeta te mule hetu-^sastra-srayad dvijah | sa sSdhubhir vahi^-karyo 
nastiko veda^nindakah. Manu^ ii. ir. 

^ veda-vdda'-rato na syan na pa^and Ina haitukah [ ^u$ka-vdda>-vivdde na 
kan cit pak^am samdsrayet. Bhdgavata^ xi. 18. 30. 

® Medhatithi here describes the haitukas as ndstikas^ or those who do not 
believe in the future world {para 4 oka) or in the sacrificial creed. Thus he says, 
haituka ndstika ndsti pataloko^ ndsti dattam^ ndsH hutam ity evatrt sthita^prajnd}}. 

* ManUi XU, 11%, 

® paralokafi astftiyasya matir asti sa dsHkaft^ tadvipanto ndstika^; pramd-^ 
i^d-'nupdtinl yasya mati(t sa di^fikali* Kdiikd on Pacini, iv. 4. 60. Jayaditya lived 
in the first half of the seventh century. 
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definition of nastika in Manu’s own words as one who controverts 
the Vedic doctrines (veda-nindaka^). Thus the word ndstika means, 
firstly, those who do not believe in the existence of the other w^orld 
or life after death, and, secondly, those who repudiate the Vedic 
doctrines. These two views, however, seem to be related to each 
other, for a refusal to believe in the Vedic doctrines is equivalent to 
the denial of an after-life for the soul and also of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. The ndstika view that there is no other life after the 
present one and that all consciousness ceases with death seems to be 
fairly well established in the Upanisadic period ; and this view the 
Upanisads sought to refute. Thus, in the Katha Upanisad Naciketa 
says that there are grave doubts among the people whether one does 
or does not exist after death, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a final and conclusive answer from Yama, the lord of death^. 
Further on Yama says that those who are blinded with greed think 
only of this life and do not believe in the other life and thus con- 
tinually fall victims to death®. Again, in the Brhad’-dranyaka 
Upanisad (ii. 4, 12, iv. 5. 13) a view is referred to by Yajfiavalkya 
that consciousness arises from the elements of matter and vanishes 
along with them and that there is no consciousness after death^. 
Jayanta says in his Nydya-manjan that the Lokdyata system was 
based on views expressed in passages like the above which repre- 
sent only the opponent’s (purva-paksa) view®. Jayanta further states 
in the same passage that no duties are prescribed in the lokdyata; 
it is only a work of tricky disputation {vaitandika-^kathai'vd^sau) and 
not an dgama^. 

References to the ndstikas are found also in the Buddhist litera- 


^ Manu, ir. ii. Medhatithi in explaining ndstika* -krantam {Manu, viii. 22) 
identifies ndstikas with lokdyatas who do not believe in the other world. Thus 
he says, yathd ndstikaih para-lokd-pavddihhir lokdyatikd-dyair dkrdntam. But in 
Manu, IV, 163, ndstikya is explained by him as meaning the view that the Vedic 
doctrines are false: veda-pramdnakdndm arthdndm mitkydtvd-dhyavasdyasya 
ndstikya-sabdena pratipadanam. 

^ ye*yam prete vicikitsd manusye astfty eke nd*yam astfti cai^ke, etad-vidyam 
anuMstas tvayd^harri vardndm e§a varas trtlyah. Katka^ i. 20. 

® na sdmpardyah pratibhdti bdlam pramddy-antam vitta-^mohena mudham; ayarri 
loko ndsti para iti mdnl punah punar vasam dpadyate me. Ibid, n. 6. 

^ vijndna^ghana eva etebhyah bhutebhyo samutthdya tdny evd*nuvinaiyati^ na 
pretya samjnd^sti ity are bravtmi. Brhad-dranyaka^ ii, 4. 12. 

® tad evam purva-paksa-vacana-mulatvdt lokayata-sdstram apt na svatantram. 
Nydya’-manjarl^ p. 271, V.S. Series, 1895. 

® nahi lokdyate kin cit kartavyam upadisyate vaitandika-katkai*va*san na 
punah kas cid dgamah. Ibid, p. 270. 
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ture. The P.T.S. Pali Dictionary explains the meaning of the word 
natthika as one who professes the motto of '^natthiy^ a sceptic, 
nihilist, and natthika^-ditthi as scepticism or nihilistic view. It may, 
however, seem desirable here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in Buddhistic literature who could in some 
sense or other be regarded as sceptics or nihilists. Let us first take 
up the case of Purana Kassapa described in Digha Nikdya^ li. i6, 
17. Buddhaghoso, in commenting on the Dtgha Nikdya^i i. 2, in 
his Sumangala-vildsim, says that, in a family which had ninety-nine 
servants, Kassapa was the hundredth servant and he having thus 
completed {purana) the hundredth number was called by his master 
purana (the completer), and Kassapa was his family name. He fled 
away from the family and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and he somehow covered himself with grass and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him to be a 
great ascetic and began to treat him with respect. From that time 
he became an ascetic and five hundred people turned ascetics and 
followed him. King Ajata^atru once went to this Purana Kassapa 
and asked him what was the visible reward that could be had in this 
life by becoming a recluse, and Purana Kassapa replied as follows; 
‘^To him who acts, O king, or causes another to act, to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate, to him who punishes or 
causes another to punish, to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who trembles or causes others to tremble, to him who kills a 
living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks into houses, 
who commits dacoity, or robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery, 
or who speaks lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt. If with a 
discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges giving alms and ordering 
gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In 
generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking 
truth, there is neither merit, nor increase of merit. Thus, Lord, did 
Purana Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate advantage in 
the life of a recluse, expound his theory of non-action {akitiyamy.^^ 
This theory definitely repudiates the doctrine of karma and holds 
^ Dialogues of the Buddha^ l. 69-70. 
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that there is neither virtue nor vice and thus no action can lead to 
any fruit^. This is what is here called the doctrine of akiriya and it 
is in a way an answer to the question what may be the visible re- 
ward in this life of being a recluse. Since there is neither virtue nor 
vice, no action can produce any meritorious or evil effect — this is 
one kind of natthikavada. But it is wrong to confuse this akiriya^ 
doctrine with the doctrine of inactivity (akdraka-vada) attributed 
to Samkhya by Silahka in his commentary on Sutm-^krtmga-sutra^ 
I. I. 13. That akdraka doctrine refers to the Samkhya view that the 
souls do not participate in any kind of good or bad deeds®. 

Let us now turn to another nihilistic teacher, viz. Ajita Ke 4 a- 
kambalL His doctrines are briefly described in Digha^ 11. 22-24, 
where Ajita says: “There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
There is no such thing as this world or the next (n^atthi ayatn loko 
na paro loko). There is neither father nor mother, nor beings 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who walk per- 
fectly and who, having understood and realized, by themselves 
alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom known to 
others. A human being is built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to 
the water, the heat to the fire, his wind to the air, and his faculties 
pass into space. The four bearers, with the bier as the fifth, take the 
dead body away; till they reach the burning ground men utter 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and his offerings end in 
ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, 
mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated and 
after death they are not.”^ Ajita Kesakambali was so called because 
he used to wear a garment made of human hair which was hot in 
summer and cold in winter and was thus a source of suffering.^ 
It is easy to see that Ajita Ke^akambalf s views were very similar to 

^ Buddhaglioso, in commenting on it says, sahhathdpi pdpapunndnam 
kiriyam eva patikkhipati, Sumai^ala^vildsirii, i. 160. 

^ This has been interpreted by Dr Barua as representing the doctrine of 
Purai^a Kassapa, which is evidently a blunder. Prehuddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921, p. 279. 

® hdU ca pa^dite kdyassa hhedd ucchijjanti vinassanti, na honti param marai^d 
ti. Digha, ll. 23. Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 73-74* 

* Sumahgala-vildsinl, i. 144. 
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the views of the Carvakas as known to us from the fragments pre- 
served as quotations and from accounts of them given by other 
people. Thus, Ajita did not believe in the other world, in virtue or 
vice, and denied that karmas produced any fruits. lie, however, 
believed in the view that the body was made up of four elements, 
that there was no soul separate from the body, that with the de- 
struction of the body everything of this life was finished, and that 
there was no good in the Vedic sacrifices. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala or Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddhaghoso says that he was born in a 
cow-shed (gosala). As he grew up he was employed as a servant; 
while going in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his master 
to take care not to let his feet slip {mdkhali) in the mud ; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his master, who, 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of his dhoti, which was left 
in his hands, and Makkhali ran away naked. Thus left naked he 
afterwards became an ascetic like Purana Kassapah According to 
the Bhagavatisutra, xv. i, however, he was the son of Makkhali 
who was a mankha (a mendicant who makes his living by show- 
ing pictures from house to house) and his mother’s name was 
Bhadda. He was born in a cow-shed and himself adopted the pro- 
fession of a mankha in his youth. At his thirtieth year he met 
Mahavira and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six years practising penances. Then they fell out, and Mak- 
khali Gosala, after practising penances for two years, obtained his 
Jina-hood while Mahavira became a Jina two years after the attain- 
ment of Jina-hood by Gosala. After this G osala continued to be a Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahavira met him at the end of that period in 
Savatthi where there was a quarrel between the two and Gosala 
died through fever by the curse of Mahavira HoernM shows in his 
edition of the text and translation of Uvdsagadasao, pp. iio-iii, 
that Mahavira died in 450-451 b.c. at the age of 56. Makkhali was 
the founder of the Ajtvaka sect. Ajivakas are mentioned in the 
rock-hewn cave (which was given to them) on Barabar hills near 
Gaya, in the seventh Pillar Edict of Asoka in 236 B.c. and in the 
rock-hewn caves on Nagarjuni hill in 227 B.c. in the reign of 
Asoka’s successor Da 4 aratha. They are also mentioned in the 
^ Sumangala-vilasinlf i. 143, 144. 
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Brhaj^jdtaka (xv. i) of Varaha Mihira in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. Silahka (ninth century) also refers to them in his 
commentary on the Sutra-krtdnga-sutra (i. i. 3. 12 and i. 3. 3. ii), 
in which the Ajwakas are mentioned along with Trai-rdsikas as 
being followers of Makkhali Gosala^. Halayudha also mentions the 
djtvas as being the same as the Jains in general; but does not dis- 
tinguish the nirgranthas from the Dtgatnbaras or identify the latter 
with the Ajwakas as Hoernle says in his article on the Ajwakas. 
Hoernle further points out in the same article that in the thirteenth- 
century inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal Temple at Poygai 
near Virinchipuram reference is made to the taxes imposed on the 
Ajwakas by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years a.d. 1238, 1239, 
1243 1259. Thus it is clear that the Ajwaka school of Makkhali 

which was started by Makkhali in the fifth century B.c. continued 
to exist and spread not only in North India but also in South India, 
and other schools also have developed out of it such as the Tm- 
rdsikas, Panini's grammar has a rule (iv. i . 1 54), maskara-maskarinau 
vemiparwrdjakayoh., which signifies that maskara means a bamboo 
and maskarin a travelling ascetic. Patanjali, however, in com- 
menting on it, says that maskarins were those who advised the non- 
performance of actions and held that cessation (idnti) was much 
better (mdskrta karmdni sdntir vah sreyasi itydha ato maskarlparivrd^ 
jakah). The word, therefore, does not nectssmlymtzn ekadandtns or 
those who bore one bamboo staflp. The identification of Makkhali with 
maskarins is therefore doubtful^. It is also very doubtful whether 
the Ajwakas can be regarded as the same as Digambara Jains, as 
Hoernle supposes, for neither Varaha nor Bhottolpala identifies the 
Ajwakas with the Jains, and Silanka treats them as different and 
not as identicaP. Halayudha also does not speak of the Digambaras 

^ The Trai^rasikas are those who think that the self by good deeds becomes 
pure and free from karma and thus attains moksa^ but seeing the success of its 
favourite doctrines it becomes joyous and seeing them neglected it becomes 
angry, and then being born again attains purity and freedom from karma by the 
performance of good deeds and is again bom through joy and antipathy as be- 
fore. Their canonical work is one containing twenty-one sUtras, In commenting 
on I. 3. 3. II Silahka mentions also the Digambaras along with the Ajlvakas, but 
it does not seem that he identifies them in the way Hoernle states in his scholarly 
article on the Ajlvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The exact 
phrase of Silahka is ajlvaka-dlndm para-’llrthikandufi digamvaraiidrri ca asad-- 
dcaranair upaneyd. 

® Hoernle, in his article on the Ajlvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics f says: “From this fact that Gosala is called Makkhaliputta or Mankhali 
(Maskarin), i.e. the man of the bamboo staff, it is clear that originally he belonged 
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as Ajwakas^. It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the Ajwakas 
could be identified with the Digambara Jains unless by a confusion 
in later times, probably on account of the fact that both the Digam- 
bams and the Ajwakas went about naked^. 

The fundamental tenet of Gosala appears in more or less the 
same form in Uvasagadasao^ i. 97, 115, n. iii, 132, Samyutta 
Nikdya, in. 210, Anguttara Nikdya, i. 286 and the Digha Nikdya^ 
II. 20. In the last-mentioned work Gosala is reported to say to king 
Ajata^atru: ‘‘There is no cause for the sufferings of beings; they 
therefore all suffer without any cause; there is no cause for the 
purity (visuddki) of beings ; they all become pure without any cause ; 
there is no efficiency in one’s own deeds or in the deeds of others 
(n^atthi atta-kdre naHthi parakdre) or in one’s free efforts (purisa- 
kdre); there is no power, no energy, no human strength or heroic 
endeavours {pardkkamaY, All vertebrates [sabbe sattd), a|l animals 
with one or more senses (sabbe pdnd), all lives emanating from eggs 
or ovaries (sabbe bhutd\ all vegetable lives, are without any power 
or efficiency. They become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their different natures (niyati-sangati-bhava-parinati)^ and it is 
in accordance with their six kinds of life-states that they suffer 
pains and enjoy pleasures.” Again, in the Sutra-krtdnga sutra^ II. 
6. 7, Gosala is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intercourse with women^. These doctrines of Gosala 

to the class of eka-dandins (or daitdin) ascetics; and, though he afterwards joined 
Mahavira and adopted his system, he held some distinguishing tenets of his own, 
and also retained his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo staff.” This is all very 
doubtful, for firstly mankha and maskann cannot be identified ; secondly, mankha 
means a beggar who carried pictures in his hands — mankhai citra^phalaka-vyagra- 
karo bhik^ka-visesafi (Abhayadeva Suri's comment on the Bhagavatt-sUtra^ 
p. 662. Nirnaya Sagara ed.). Gosala’s father was a mankha and his name was 
Mankhali from which GosSla was called Makkhaliputta. Both Jacobi {Jaina 
Sutras f 11. 267 footnote) and Hoernl^ (Ajlvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics i p. 266) are here wrong, for the passage referred to is Sllahka^s com- 
mentary on Sutra-krtMga-sUtray III. 3. ii {ajlvaka-dinam pam^tlrthikdnaift 
digamvardridm ca)y and the ca ” in the passage which is to be translated as “ and ” 
and not as “or” distinguishes the Ajlvakas from the Digamvaras. 

^ nagnd to dig-^vdsafi k^apanah kamaij^s ca jlvako jainafi, djivo mala-dhdrJ 
nirgranthali kathyate ^adbhilu ii. 190. 

^ Divydvaddna, p. 427, refers to an episode where a Buddha image was dis- 
honoured by a nirgrantha and in consequence of that 8000 'Ajfvakas were killed 
in the city of Pundravardhana. Dr Barua also refers to this passage in his small 
work. The Ajtmkas* 

^ As Buddhaghoso says, these are all merely specifications of puri^a-kdra 
{sarvaiva puri$a-kdfa-viv*ecanam eva). Sumahgala-vildsinty n. 20. 

* There is another passage in the Sutra-krtdhga-sutray in. 4. 9 {evamege u 
asatthapa:$'^avanti andriyd; itthivdsam gayd bdld jinasdsana-pard7nmuhd)y where 
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interest us only so far as they may be considered similar to the 
other nmtika teachings. But unlike other nastikasy Gosala believed 
not only in rebirths but also introduced a special doctrine of re- 
animation^. Several other doctrines which are not of philosophical, 
ethical or eschatological interest but which refer only to Ajtvaka 
dogmatics are related both in the Dlgha Nikdya, ii. 20, and in the 
Bhagavatl-sutra, xv, and have been elaborately dealt with by 
Hoernl6 in his article on the Ajtvaka and his translation of the 
Uvasagadasao, The two important points that we need take note of 
here are that the Ajivakas who were an important sect did not be- 
lieve in the efficiency of our will or our karma and regarded sex- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses. Other heretics are also 
alluded to in the Sutra-krtdnga sutra, i. iii. 4. 9-14, where they also 
are alluded to as having similar tendencies^. Thus it is said: “ Some 
unworthy heretics, slaves of women, ignorant men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus: ‘As the squeezing of a blister 
or boil causes relief for some time, so it is with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there be any sin in it? As a ram 

it is said that some wrongdoers and others who belong to the Jaina circle have 
turned their faces from the laws imposed upon them by Jina and are slaves of 
women. Hoernl6 says (Ajlvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 261) that 
this passage refers to the followers of Gosala. But there is no evidence that it is 
so, if at least we believe in Silahka*s commentary. Silahka explains or 

**eke** as bauddha^-visesa nJla-pat&dayah natha-^vadika-maizdala-pravi^td vd 
iaiva-’viiesdh and pasattha as sad'-anu^thanat pdrsve tisthanti iti parivasthdh 
sva^yuthyd vd pdrsvasthd-vasanna-kusa^ld-dayah strt’-pari^aha-pardjitdh. Thus, 
according to him, it refers to some Buddhists wearing blue garments, the 
ndtha-vddins, the Saivas, or some Jains with bad characters, or bad people in 
general. 

^ Gosala thought that it was possible that one personas soul could reanimate 
other dead bodies. Thus, when he was challenged by Mahavira, who forbade his 
disciples to hold any intercourse with him, he is reported to have said that the 
Makkhaliputta Gosala who was the disciple of Mahavira was long dead and born 
in the abode of the gods while he was in reality Udayi-kuijdiyayanlya, who in the 
seventh and the last change of body through reanimation had entered Gosala* s 
body. According to Gosala, a soul must finish eighty -four thousand maha^kalpas 
during which it must be born seven times in the abode of the gods and seven 
times as men, undergoing seven reanimations, exhausting all kinds of karmas. 
See Bhagavati-sUtra, xv. 673, Nirnaya Sagaraed. See also Hoernl^*s two Ap- 
pendices to his translation of Uvasagadasao and the article on Ajtvika, Encyclo-^ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 262. A mahd^kalpa is equal to 300,000 saras and 
one Sara is the time required to exhaust the sands of the seven Ganges (each 
Ganges being 500 yojanas or 2250 miles in length, zi miles in breadth, and 
50 dhanus or 100 yards in depth), at the rate of putting 100 years for the removal 
of one grain of sand. See ibid, ; also Rockhiirs Appendix i to his Life of the 
Buddha, 

® According to Sil^hka they were a sect of Buddhists wearing blue garments, 
Saivas, the Nsthas, and some degraded Jains also. 
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drinks the quiet water, so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How can there be any sin in it? ’ So say some unworthy 
heretics who entertain false doctrines and who long for pleasures 
as the ewe for her kid. Those who do not think of the future but 
only enjoy the present will repent of it afterwards when their life 
or their youth is gone^.” 

Again, some heretics (identified by Sllahka with the Lokayata) 
are reported in the Sutra-krtanga-sutra, ii. i. 9-10, as instructing 
others as follows: Upwards from the sole of the feet up to the 
bottom of the tips of hair and in all transverse directions the soul 
is up to the skin; so long as there is the body there is the soul and 
there is no soul apart from this body, so the soul is identical with 
the body; when the body is dead there is no soul. When the body 
is burnt rio soul is seen and all that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scabbard, one can say that the 
former lies within the latter, but one cannot say similarly of the soul 
that it exists in the body; there is in reality no way of distinguishing 
the soul from the body such that one may say that the former exists 
in the latter. One can draw the pith from a grass stalk, or bones 
from flesh or butter from curd, oil from sesamum and so forth, but 
it is not possible to find any such relation between the soul and the 
body. There is no separate soul which suffers pains and enjoys 
pleasures and migrates to the other world after the death of the 
body, for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can be per- 
ceived, just as no soul can be perceived in a jug even when it is 
broken to pieces, whereas in the case of a sword it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within which it is put. The Lokayatas 
thus think that there is no fault in killing living beings, since 
striking a living body with a weapon is like striking the ground. 
These Lokayatas, therefore, cannot make any distinction between 
good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distinction can be made, and there is thus no morality ac- 
cording to them. Some slight distinction is made between the 
ordinary nihilists and the haughty nihilists (pragalbha nastika) who 
say that if the soul was different from the body then it would have 
some specific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separate 
entity is discoverable, and therefore it cannot be believed that there 
is a separate soul. The Sutra-krtanga-sutra, ii. 1.9 (p.,277), speaks 
^ See Jacobi’s translation of Satra-krtSAga-siUra. yaina Sutras, n. 270. 
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of these Pragalbha Nastikas as renouncing {niskramya) the world 
and instructing other people to accept their doctrines. But Silahka 
says that the Lokayata system has no form of initiation and thus 
there cannot be any ascetics of that school ; it is the ascetics of other 
schools such as the Buddhists who sometimes in their ascetic stage 
read the Lokayata^ became converted to lokayatavvows^ and preached 
them to others^. 

After the treatment of the views of the lokayata nastikas the 
Sutra-krtanga-sutra treats of the Samkhyas. In this connection 
Silahka says that there is but little difference between the lokayata 
and the Samkhya, for though the Samkhyas admit souls, these are 
absolutely incapable of doing any work, and all the work is done by 
prakrti which is potentially the same as the gross elements. The 
body and the so-called mind is therefore nothing but the combination 
of the gross elements, and the admission of separate purusas is only 
nominal. Since such a soul cannot do anything and is of no use 
{akimcitkara), the Lokdyatas flatly deny them. Silanka further says 
that the Samkhyists, like the Lokdyatikas^ do not find anything 
wrong in injuring animal lives, for after all the living entities are 
but all material products, the so-called soul being absolutely in- 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinds of activities^. Neither 
the nastikas nor the Sarnkhyists can, therefore, think of the dis- 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between Heaven and Hell, 
and they therefore give themselves up to all kinds of enjoyments. 
Speaking of the lokayata nastikas^ the Sutra-'krtdnga-sutras say as 
follows: “Thus some shameless men becoming monks propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it, adopt 
it (saying) : ‘Well you speak the truth, O Brahmana (or) O Sramana, 
we shall present you with food, drink, spices and sweetmeats, with 
a robe, a bowl, or a broom.’ Some have been induced to honour 
them, some have made (their proselytes) to honour them. Before 
(entering an order) they were determined to become Sramanas, 

^ yady apt lokdyatikdnam nasti dlksadikam tathctpi aparena ’ Mkyd-dind 
pravrajyd-vidhdnena pravrajyd paicdt lokdyatikam adhlydnasya tathavidha- 
parinateJj} tad evd^hhirudtam. Sllahka’s commentary on the Sdtra^krtdnga-sMra^ 
p. 280 a (Nirpaya Sagaraed). 

In pp. 280-28 1 Silahka points out that the Bhdgavatas and other ascetics at the 
time of their renouncement of the world take the vow of all kinds of self- 
restraint, but as soon as they become converted to the lokayata views they begin 
to live an unrestrained life. They then wear blue garments {ntla~pata). 

^ Ibid. pp. 281, 283. 
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houseless, poor monies, who would have neither sons nor cattle, to 
eat only what should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their Order they do not cease (from sins), 
they themselves commit sins and they assent to another’s com- 
mitting sins. Then they are given to pleasures, amusements and 
sensual lust; they are greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the 
slaves of love and hate^.” 

But we find references to the lokayata doctrines not only in the 
Sutra-krtaAga-sUtra but also in the Brhad-aranyaka, the Katha as 
described above and in the Chandogya Upanisad, viii. 7, 8, where 
Virocana, the representative of the demons who came to Prajapati for 
instruction regarding the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical with the body. Prajapati asked both 
Indra and Virocana to stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their reflections, and Prajapati told them that it was that well 
dressed and well adorned body that was the self and both Indra 
and Virocana were satisfied; but Indra was later on dissatisfied and 
returned for further instructions, whereas Virocana did not again 
come back. The Chandogya Upanisad relates this as an old story 
and says that it is for this reason that those, who at the present time 
believe only in worldly pleasures and who have no faith (in the 
efficiency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul) 
and who do not perform sacrifices, are called demons {asura ) ; and it 
is therefore their custom to adorn the dead body with fine clothes, 
good ornaments and provide food for it with which they probably 
thought that the dead would conquer the other world. 

This passage of the Chandogya seems to be of special import- 
ance. It shows that there was a race different from the Aryans, 
designated here as asuras, who dressed their dead bodies with 
fine clothes, adorned them with ornaments, provided them with 
food, so that when there was a resurrection of these dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other world and it is these people who believed that the body was 
the only seff. The later Lokayatas or Cdrvakas also believed that this 
body was the self, but the difference between them and these 
dehatmavadins referred to in the Chandogya is that they admitted 
“another world” where the bodies rose from the dead and pro- 
spered in the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were given to 
^ See Jacobi, Jaim Sutras^ th 341-342. 
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the dead body. This custom is said to be an asura custom. It seems 
possible, therefore, that probably the lokayata doctrines had their 
beginnings in the preceding Sumerian civilization in the then pre- 
vailing customs of adorning the dead and the doctrine of bodily 
survival after death. This later on became so far changed that it was 
argued that since the self and the body were identical and since the 
body was burnt after death, there could not be any survival after 
death and hence there could not be another world after death. 
Already in the Katha and the Brhad-^aranyaka we had proof of the 
existence of people who did not believe in the existence of any 
consciousness after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chandogya we find that Virocana believed in the 
doctrine that the body was the atmdn and this doctrine is traced 
here to the custom of adorning the dead body among the asuras. 

The tenets and doctrines of these asuras are described in 
the Gttd, XVI. 7-18, as follows: The asuras cannot distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong conduct; they do not have any purity, truth- 
fulness and proper behaviour. They do not think that the world is 
based on any truth and reality; they do not believe in God and con- 
sider all beings to have come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing more than from mutual sex-relations. These foolish 
people with such views do harm to the world, engage themselves 
in ferocious deeds and destroy their own selves (as they have no 
faith in the other world or in the means thereto)^. Full of insatiable 
desire, egoism, vanity and pride, they take the wrong course 
through ignorance and live an impure life. They think that ex- 
istence ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjoyments, and they therefore give themselves up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at- 
tachment, etc., they busy themselves in colkcting materials of 
earthly enjoyments through wrong means. They always think of 
their riches, which they earn daily, and which they accumulate, with 
which they fulfil their desires in the present or wish to fulfil in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or whom they 
wish to destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, their 
strength, and so forth. 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lokdyatikas is preached by 
Jabali in Rdmdyam, n. 108, where he says that it is a pity that there 

^ Sridhara says that these refer to the Lokdyatikas, &tdt xvi. 9. 
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should be some people who prefer virtue in the other world to 
earthly goods of this world; the performance of the different 
sacrifices for the satisfaction of the dead is but waste of food, for 
being dead no one can eat. If food eaten by people here should be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform srdddhas for people 
who make a sojourn to distant countries than to arrange for their 
meals. Though intelligent men wrote books praising the merit of 
gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there is nothing 
more than what is directly perceived by the senses. 

In the Visnu Purdna (i, 6. 29-3 1) certain people are alluded to 
who did not believe in the efficacy of the performance of sacrifices 
and spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices ; and in the Malid-- 
bhdrata^ xii. 186, it has been urged by Bharadvaja that life-func- 
tions can be explained by purely physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite imnecessaiy. In the 
Mahdbhdrata references are made also to haitukas who did not 
believe in the other world ; they were people with strong old con- 
victions {drdha-purve) who could hardly change their views; they 
were learned in the Vedas {vahusnita)^ were well read in older 
sdstras, made gifts, performed sacrifices, hated falsehood, wei*c 
great orators in assemblies, and went among the people explaining 
their views. This passage reveals a curious fact that even in the 
Vedic circles there were people who performed sacrifices, made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older literature, who 
despised falsehood, were great logicians and speakers and yet did 
not believe in anything except what exists in this world {nai'tad 
astfti-vddinah). We know from the Buddhistic sources that the 
Brahmins were well versed in the lokdyata learning; we know also 
that in the Upanisadic circles the views of those who did not believe 
in life after death are referred to and reproached, and the Chdndogya 
refers to people among whom the doctrine that the self and the 
body were identical was current as a corollary underlying their 
custom of adorning the dead. In the Rdmdyana we find that Javali 
taught the doctrine that there was no life after death and that the 
ritualistic offerings for the satisfaction of the dead were unnecessary. 
In the Gttd we find also the holders of such views referred to, and 
they are there reported as performing sacrifices only in name, as 
they did not adhere to the proper ritualistic course h But in the 
^ yaj^^nte namadajnais te damhhend'vidhi-^piirvakam, Gltd, xvi. 17. 
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Mahabharata certain people are referred to who were well read in 
the Vedas and other older literature and yet did not believe in the 
other world and in the immortality of the soul. This shows that this 
heterodox view (that there was no life after death) was gradually 
spreading amongst certain sections of the Vedic people, and that 
though some of them were worthless people who utilized the 
doctrine only to indulge in sense-gratifications and to live in a 
lower plane of life, there were others who performed the Vedic 
practices, were well read in Vedic and other literature and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of immortality or in a world beyond the 
present. Thus, even in those early time§, on the one hand there 
were in the Vedic circle many moral and learned people who be- 
lieved in these heretical views, whereas there were also immoral 
and bad people who lived a vicious life and held such heretical 
views either tacitly or openly^. 

We thus know that the lokayata views were very old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or still earlier, being current among the 
Sumerian people of pre- Aryan times. We know further that a com- 
mentary on the Lokayata-sdstra by Bhaguri was very well known 
in 200 or 300 B.C., but it is exceedingly difficult to say anything re- 
garding the author of the Lokdyata-sdstra. It is attributed to 
Brhaspati or to Carvaka^. But it is difficult to say who this Brhas- 
pati may have been. One Brhaspati-sutra, a work on polity, has 
been edited with translation by Dr F. W. Thomas and published 
from Lahore. In this work the lokdyatas have been mentioned in 
II. 5, 8, 12, 16, 29, and iii. 15. Here they are very severely abused 
as thieves who regard religion as a mere means of advantage and 
who are destined to go to Hell. It is therefore absolutely certain 

^ The Maitrayana Upamsad, vn. 8, 9, says that there are many others who 
by adopting useless arguments, illustrations, false analogies and illusory demon- 
strations wish to oppose the Vedic ways of conduct; they do not believe in the 
self and are like thieves who would never go to Heaven and with whom no one 
should associate. One sometimes forgets that the doctrine of these people is nothing 
new but is only a different kind of Vedic science (veda~vidyd*ntaran tu tat). 
Brhaspati became Sukra and taught the Asuras this doctrine so that they might 
be inclined to despise the Vedic duties and consider bad to be good and good to 
be bad. 

2 The Maitrdyantya attributes these doctrines to Brhaspati and Sukra; the 
Prabodha-candro-daya of Krsna Misra says that these were first formulated by 
Brhaspati and then handed overtoCSrvakawho spread them among people through 
his pupils. 

See also Mr D. Sistrfs Cdrvdka-^asti^ pp. 11-13, where he refers to a 
number of authorities who attribute this to Brhaspati. 
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that the Brhaspati who was the author of these siitras on polity 
could not have been the author of the lokayata science. Nor could 
it have been the legal writer Brhaspati. In Kaiitilya’s Artha'-sdstra 
a Brhaspati is referred to as a writer on polity, but this must be a 
different one from the Bdrkaspatya-sutra published by Dr Thomas^. 
The Brhaspati of Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra is reported there as ad- 
mitting agriculture, trade and commerce {vdrtd\ law and statecraft 
{danda-niti\ as the only sciences; in the next passage of the same 
(Vidyd'-mmuddeid) danda-nlti is regarded as the one subject 
of study by Usanas. In the Prabodha-candro-daya Krsna Misra 
makes Carvaka hold the view that law and statecraft are the only 
sciences and that the science of vdrtd (i.e. agriculture, commerce, 
trade, dairy, poultry, etc.) falls within them. According to this 
report the Carvakas took only danda-nUi and vdrtd into account, 
and thus their views agreed with those of Brhaspati and Usanas, 
and more particularly with those of the latter. But we cannot from 
this assume that either Brhaspati or Usanas mentioned by Kaudlya 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokayata. Brhaspati, 
the author of the Lokdyata’-sdstra, is thus a mythical figure, and we 
have practically no information regarding the originator of the 
lokayata system. It is probable that the original lokayata work was 
written in the form of sutras which had at least two commentaries, 
the earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 h,C. There 
was at least one metrical version of the main contents of this system 
from which extracts are found quoted in Madhava*s Sarva-dar-^ 
sana-satngraha and in other places. 

It is difficult to say whether Carvaka was the name of a real 
person or not. The earliest mention of the name is probably to be 
found in the Mahdbhdrata, xn. 38 and 39, where Carvaka is de- 
scribed as a Raksasa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
staffs (tridandi), but nothing is said there about the doctrine that 
he professed. In most of the early texts the lokayata doctrines are 
either mentioned as the lokayata view or attributed to Brhaspati. 
Thus, in the Padma Purdna in the Srst-khanda, xn. 318-340, some 
of the lokayata doctrines are described as being the instructions of 
Brhaspati. KamalaMa, of the eighth century, refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the lokayata doctrine; the Prabodha- 
candro-daya speaks of Carvaka as being the great* teacher who 
^ Kautilya*8 Artha 4 astra, pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192, Mysore e 4 . 1924. 
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propagated through a succession of pupils and pupils of pupils the 
Lokayata-sastra written by Vacaspati and handed over to him. 
Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-^samgraha^ describes him as one who 
follows the views of Brhaspati and the chief of the nihilists 
{hrhaspati-matd’-nusdrind ndstika-Hromanina) . Gunaratna, how- 
ever, in his commentary on the Sad^darsana-^samuccaya, speaks of 
the Carvakas as being a nihilistic sect who only eat but do not regard 
the existence of virtue and vice and do not trust anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank wines and ate meat and 
were given to unrestricted sex-indulgence. Each year they gathered 
together on a particular day and had unrestricted intercourse with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called lokdyata and because they held views originally framed 
by Brhaspati they were also called Bdrhaspatya, Thus it is dif- 
ficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the name of a real 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherents of the 
lokdyata view. 

Both Haribhadra and Madhava have counted the Lokayata or 
Carvaka philosophy as a darsana or system of philosophy. It had 
a new logic, a destructive criticism of most of the cherished views 
of other systems of Indian philosophy, a materialistic philosophy, 
and it denied morality, moral responsibility and religion of every 
kind. 

Let us, therefore, first take up the Carvaka logic. The Carvakas 
admitted the validity only of perception. There is nothing else but 
what can be perceived by the five senses. No inference can be 
regarded as a valid means of knowledge, for inference is possible 
only when the universal concomitance of the reason {hetus) with the 
probandum is known, and such a reason is known to be existing 
in the object of the minor term {vydpti-paksa-dkarmatd-sdli hi 
lingam gamakam). Such a concomitance is possible when it is 
known not only to be unconditional but when there is no doubt in 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
first be known before an inference is possible ; but how can it be 
known? Not by perception, for concomitance is not an objective 
entity with which the senses can come in contact. Moreover, the 
concomitance of one entity with another means that the entities 
are associated with each other in the past, present and future 
{saYvo-pasamharayatn vydptth)^ and the sense-organs can have no 
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scope with regard to future associations or even with regard to all 
past time. If it is urged that the concomitance is between the class- 
character (sammya-gocaram) of the probandum (e.g, fire) and the 
class-character of the reason (e.g. smoke), then it is not necessary 
that the concomitance of the reason with the probandum should 
have actually to be perceived at all times by the sense-organs. But 
if the concomitance is between the class-character of smoke and 
fire, why should any individual fire be associated with every case 
of smoke? If the concomitance cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objects except through the 
sense-organs. The concomitance cannot be known through in- 
ference, for all inference presupposes it. Thus, there being no way 
of perceiving concomitance, inference becomes impossible. Again, 
a concomitance which can lead to a valid inference must be devoid 
of all conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in the future cannot be perceived at the time of making the in- 
ference. Moreover, a condition (upadhi) is defined as that which, 
having an unfailing concomitance with the probandum, has not the 
same concomitance with the reason {sddhana<ydpakatve sati 
sddhya-sama-vydptihy. 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g. smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the minor term {paksa, e.g. hill), but in reality there is no 
association of the smoke with the hill nor can it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. There is no universal agreement between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there is 
both the hill and the fire. When the smoke is first seen it is not per- 
ceived as the quality of fire associated with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
term {paksa, e.g, hill) as its character {paksa-dharma), but that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the probandum. 
The assertion that in an inference the reason must be known as a 
quality of the minor term {paksa) has therefore to be interpreted 
as being a quality of a part of the minor term as associated with the 
probandum. 

A valid inference can be made when the two following con- 
^ Sarva^darianasarpgraha^ x. 
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ditions are satisfied: (i) An invariable and unconditional con- 
comitance is known between the reason and the probandum such 
that in every case when the reason is present the probandum must 
also be present in all places and in all times, without the association 
of any determining condition. (2) That a reason having such a 
concomitance with the probandum must be known to exist in the 
minor term (paksa) in which the probandum is asserted. Now the 
Carvaka contention is that none of these conditions can be fulfilled 
and that therefore valid inference is impossible. Firstly, con- 
comitance is ascertained through an experience of a very large 
number of cases (bhuyo-darsana) of agreement between the reason 
{hetii) and the probandum {sadhya). But according to the difference 
of circumstances, time and place, things differ in their power or 
capacity and thus since the nature and qualities of things are not 
constant it is not possible that any two entities should be found to 
agree with each other under all circumstances in all times and in 
all places^. Again, an experience of a large number of cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a future failure of agreement. It is not 
possible to witness all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
chances of a failure of their agreement, and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference^. The Carvakas do not 
admit “universals,^’ and therefore they do not admit that the con- 
comitance is not between smoke and fire but between smoke-ness 
{dhumatva) and fire-ness (vahnitva)^. Again, it is impossible to 
assure oneself that there are no conditions {upadhi) which would 
vitiate the concomitance between the hetu and the sadhya^ for 
though they may not now be perceivable they may still exist 
imperceivably^. Without a knowledge of agreement in absence 
(i.e. in a case where there is no fire there is no smoke), there cannot 
be any assurance of concomitance. It is impossible to exhaust in 

1 desa-kala-dasd^bheda’-vicitra-tmasu vastu§u 

avind-bhava-niyamo na sakyo vastum aha ca, 

Nydya-mahjarJj p. 119, 

^ na pratyaksl-krtd ydvad dhuma^gni-vyaktayo* khildh 

tdvat sydd apt dhumo* sou yo* nagner iti iahkyate 
ye tu pratyaksato viivam pasyanti hi bhavddrsah 
khn divya~cak§usdrr e§dm anumana-prayojanam Ibid, 

® sdmdnya’-dvdrako* py asti nd^vindhhdva-niscayah 

vdstamm hi na sdmdnyam ndma kihcana vidyate. Ibid, 

^ Compare Khandana-khai^d^-khadyay p. 693 : 

vydghdto yadi sahkd^sti na cec chatikd tatastardm 
vydghatd-vadhir diahka tarkalt sahka-vadhiJi kutah. 
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experience all cases of absence of fire as being also the cases of 
the absence of smoke. Thus since without such a joint method of 
agreement in presence and absence the universal invariable con- 
comitance cannot be determined, and since it is not possible to 
assure oneself of the universal agreement in presence or in absence, 
the concomitance itself cannot be determined^. 

Purandara, however, a follower of Carvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the usefulness of inference in determining 
the nature of all worldly things where perceptual experience is 
available; but inference cannot be employed for establishing any 
dogma regarding the transcendental world, or life after death or the 
laws of Karma which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual 
experience^. The main reason for upholding such a distinction be- 
tween the validity of inference in our practical life of ordinary ex- 
perience, and in ascertaining transcending truths beyond ex- 
perience, lies in this, that an inductive generalization is made by 
observing a large number of cases of agreement in presence to- 
gether with agreement in absence, and no cases of agreement in 
presence can be observed in the transcendent sphere; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the senses. 
Thus, since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world 
no case of a hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be 
observed, no inductive generalization or law of concomitance can 
be made relating to this sphere^. In reply to this contention 
Vadideva says that such a change may be valid against the Mim- 
amsists who depend upon the joint method of agreement and dif- 
ference for making any inductive generalization, but this cannot 

^ niyamai cd'numdnd-ngam grhltah pratipadyate 

grahanam cd*sya nd^nyatra ndstitd-niscayatfi znnd 
dariana-darsanabhyam hi niyama’-grahanani yadi 
tad apy asad anagnau hi dhumasye* §tam adarsanam 
anagnii ca kiydn sarvam jagaj-jvalana-varjitam 
tatra dhumasya ndstitvaip nai'va pasyanty ayoginali, 

Nydya-^mahjart^ p. uo. 

^ He is mentioned in Kamala^ila's Panjika, p. 431, Purandams tv aha loka-> 
prasiddham animmam cdrvdkair apf^yate eva, yat tu kaii cit laukikani mdrgam 
atikramya anumdnam ucyate tan nkidhyate, Vadideva Siiri also quotes a siitra 
of P^urandara in his commentary Syadvada-ratnukara on his Pramdiici^tiaya-^tattva* 
lokddahkdra^ n. 131 : pramdtiasya gaunatvdd anumanad artha-^nikaya-durlabhdt, 

® avyahhicard-vagamo hi laukika^iettmdm 

anumeyd*vagame nimittam $a mlsti tantra-siddhmi 
iti na tebhyafi paroksd-rthd\)agamo nydyyo*ta idam 
uktam anumdnad artha-niscayo durlabhah. 
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apply against the Jaina view of inference which is based on the 
principle of necessary implication {anyathd-nupapattUv eva tat-svaru- 
patvena svlkdrdt). 

Other objections also made against the possibility of a valid in- 
ference are as follows: (i) impressions made by inferential know- 
ledge are dim and not so vivid {aspastatvdt) as those produced by 
perception; (2) inference has to depend on other things for the de- 
termination of its object {svdrtha'-niscaye pard-peksatvaf) ; (3) in- 
ference has to depend on perception {pratyaksa’-purvakatvdt); 
(4) inferential cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 
{artkad anupajdyamdnatvdt); (5) inference is not concrete {avastu- 
visayatvdt); (6) it is often found contradicted (bddhyamanatvdt); 
(7) there is no proof which may establish the law that every case of 
the presence of the hetu should also be a case of the presence of the 
sadhya {sadhya-sadhanayoh pratibandha-sddhaka-pramdnd-bhdvdd 
my. None of these can be regarded as a reason why inference 
should be regarded as invalid from the Jaina point of view. For in 
reply to the first objection it may be pointed out that vividness has 
never been accepted as a definition of pramdnay and therefore its 
absence cannot take away the validity of an inference; illusory per- 
ceptions of two moons are vivid, but are not on that account re- 
garded as valid. Again, an inference does not always depend on 
perception, and even if it did, it utilized its materials only for its 
own use and nothing more. Perception also is produced from 
certain materials, but is not on that account regarded as invalid. 
The inference is also produced from objects and is as concrete as 
perception since like it it involves universals and particulars. 
Again, false inferences are indeed contradicted, but that is no 
charge against right inferences. The invariable relationship be- 
tween a hetu and a sadhya can be established through mental 
reasoning {tarkay. 

Jayanta points out in this connection that a law of universal 
agreement of the sadhya with the hetu has to be admitted. For an 
inference cannot be due to any mere instinctive flash of intelligence 
{pratibhd). If a knowledge of invariable and unconditional agree- 
ment was not regarded as indispensable for an inference, and if it 
was due to a mere instinctive flash, then the people of the Cocoanut 

^ Vadideva Sari’s pp. 131, 132. Nirpaya Sagara Press, 

1914. ^ Ibid, 
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island who do not know how to make fire would have been able to 
infer fire from smoke. Some say that the invariable association of 
the hetu with the sadhya is perceived by mental perception (mdnasa- 
pratyaksa). They hold that in perceiving the association of smoke 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter is absent, 
the mind understands the invariable association of smoke with fire. 
It is not necessary in order to come to such a generalization that one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all the infinite 
number of cases in which they exist together, for the agreement 
observed in the mind is not between smoke and fire but between 
smoke-ness and fire-ness (jvalanatva-di-samdnya-purahsaratayd 
vyapti-grahandt). The objection against this view would be the 
denial of class-concepts as held by the Carvakas, Buddhists, and 
others. There are others, again, who say that even if universals are 
admitted, it is impossible that there should be universals of all cases 
of absence of fire as associated with the absence of smoke, and 
under the circumstances unless all positive and negative instances 
could be perceived the inductive generalization would be im- 
possible. They, therefore, hold that there is some kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin (yogi-pratyaksa-kalpam) by which the 
invariable relation (pratibandha) is realized. Others hold that an 
experience of a large number of positive instances unaccompanied 
by any experience of any case of failure produces the notion of 
concomitance. But the Nyaya insists on the necessity of an ex- 
perience of a large number of instances of agreement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive generalization of con- 
comitance^. The Carvakas, of course, say to this that in deter- 
mining the unconditional invariable agreement of every case of a 
hetu with its sadhya the absence of visible conditions may be 
realized by perception; but the possibility of the existence of in- 
visible conditions cannot be eliminated even by the widest ex- 
perience of agreement in presence, and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invariable concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya may be conditional, and thus all inference has the value of 
more or less probability but not of certainty, and it is only through 
perceptual corroboration that the inferences come to be regarded 
as valid^. The reply of Nyaya to this is that the assertion tliat in- 

^ Nydya’-manjarti p. 122, 

® atM-mmanmfi napfamammyogyo'^pMMnmp. yogy(l’^nupakbdhyetbhfwa-m^^ 
caye* p* ayogyo-pMM-iankaya vyabhicSra^smniayiit sataiah sahacariiayor api 
vyahkicSro-palahdhei ca loke dhUmd-di^dariand-^ntararji vahnyd'di^vytwaharai ca 
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ference is not valid is itself an inference based on the similarity of 
inferential processes with other invalid mental processes. But this 
does not properly refute the Carvaka position that inductive 
generalizations are only probable, and that therefore (as Purandara 
says) they acquire some amount of validity by being corroborated 
by experience and that they have no force in spheres where they 
cannot be corroborated by perceptual experience. 

Since the Carvakas do not attribute any more validity to in- 
ference than probability, other forms of pramanas^ such as the 
testimony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analogy or implica- 
tion, also were not regarded as valid. According to Udayana’s 
statement, the Carvakas denied the existence of anything that was 
not perceived, and Udayana points out that if this doctrine is con- 
sistently applied and people begin to disbelieve all that they do not 
perceive at any particular time, then all our practical life will be 
seriously disturbed and upset^. The school of dhurta Carvakas^ in 
their Sutra work, not only denied the validity of inference but 
criticized the Nyaya categories as enunciated in the Nydya-sutra^ 
I. I. I, and tried to establish the view that no such enumeration of 
categories was possible^. It is no doubt true that the Carvakas ad- 
mitted perception as the only valid pramdna, but since illusions 
occurred in perception also, ultimately ^Xlpramdnas were regarded 
as indeterminable by them. 

The Carvakas had to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a permanent soul, such as the Jains, the Naiyayikas, the 
Sarnkhya-yoga and the Mimarnsa, and on the other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhists who believed in a permanent series of con- 
scious states ; for the Carvakas denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus they say that since there is no permanent entity that 
abides after death, there is no existence after death. As the body, 
understanding and sense-functions, are continually changing, there 
cannot be any existence after death, and hence no separate soul can 
be admitted. According to some, Carvakas consciousness is pro- 

sambhdvana-mdtrdt samvadena ca prdmdnyd-bhimdndd. Tattva-cintdmar^i 
AnnumitL For a similar view see Russel, “On the notion of Cause” in his 
Mysticism and Logic. 

^ Udayana’s Nydya^kusumdnjalL m. 5, 6. 

® carvaka^dhUrtas tu athd*tas tattvaifi vydkhydsydma iti pratijndya pramdi^a^ 
prameya-safrikhyd 4 ak§atjta’-niyamd-sakya‘-kara 7 flyatvam eva tattvani vydkhyd- 
tavdn; pramdi;ia-samkhyd--niyam'^dsakya~kara^lyatva^siddhaye ca pramiti^bhedan 
pratyak§d-‘di'-pramditdn upajanydn Idrsan upadarsayat. Nydya-tnanjarJ, p. 64. 
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duced (utpadyate) from the four elements, and according to others 
it is manifested {abhivyajyate) from them like fermenting intoxica- 
tion {surd) or acids. It is on account of diverse kinds of arrange- 
ments and rearrangements of the atoms of air, water, fire and earth 
that consciousness is either produced or manifested and the bodies 
and senses are formed or produced. There is nothing else but 
these atomic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category^. 

The school of Susiksita Cdrvdkas holds that, so long as the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after the 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a permanent 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would have 
remembered the incidents of the past life just as a man remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth^. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states in any life cannot 
be due to the last conscious state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of consciousness in any life can be the cause of the 
series of conscious states in another future life, the Carvakas say 
that no consciousness that belongs to a different body and a dif- 
ferent series can be regarded as the cause of a different series of 
conscious states belonging to a different body. Like cognitions be- 
longing to a different series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of consciousness of a past body'^. Again, since the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental states in a 
separate birth, it is wrong to suppose that the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any series of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvaka teacher Kambala^vatara 
says that consciousness is produced from the body through the 
operation of the vital functions of pram, apdna and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there is any dormant 
consciousness in the early stages of the foetal life, for consciousness 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot be any con- 
sciousness in the foetal state when no sensei-organs are properly 
developed; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 

^ tau$amuddyevmye^ndriya-s^^ CQtv&ka-^smra qmttd m.Kamiila.4!la*s 
FmjtM, p. 520, 

® Ny&ya-^mafijafl, p. 467, 

^ ® yadt jndnwn ttu tad vivakfitd^'ilta’^d^ha^varti^caraM w^dna*-janyafnw 

jmnatvdt yathd^nya-sanMna^varti-JMnam, Kurndmh* s PaUpka, p. 521. 
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it is wrong to suppose that even in these stages consciousness exists 
as a potential power, for power presupposes something in which it 
exists and there is no other support for consciousness excepting the 
body, and, therefore, when the body is destroyed, all consciousness 
ceases with it. It cannot also be admitted that at death conscious- 
ness is transferred to another intermediary body, for no such body 
is ever perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. There cannot 
also be the same series of consciousness in two different bodies; 
thus the mental states of an elephant cannot be in the body of a 
horse. 

The Buddhist reply to this objection of the Carvakas is that if 
by discarding after-life the Carvakas wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is born and reborn, then that is no 
objection to the Buddhists, for they also do not admit any such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there is a beginningless 
and endless series of states of conscious states which, taken as a 
period of seventy, eighty or a hundred years, is called the present, 
past or future life. It is wrong on the part of the Carvakas to deny 
the character of this series as beginningless and endless; for if it is 
so admitted, then a state of consciousness at birth has to be regarded 
as the first and that would mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is no 
reason why it should ever cease to exist. It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal consciousness or god, for no such eternal 
entities are admitted; it cannot be admitted as being eternal by 
itself; it cannot be produced by eternal atoms of earth, water, etc., 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anything. 
Thus, the last alternative is that it must have been produced by the 
previous states of consciousness. Even if the atoms are regarded 
as momentary it would be difficult to prove that consciousness was 
produced by them. The principle which determines causation is, 
firstly, that something is the cause which, being present, that which 
was worthy of being seen but was not seen before becomes seen^. 
Secondly, when two instances are such that though all the other 
conditions are present in them both, yet with the introduction of 
one element there happens a new phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element is the cause of that 

1 upalambhe sati upalabdhi 4 ak§ana-praptam pUrvam anupalahdhatn sad 

upalahhyate ity evam ditayai^lyam, Kamala^ila, Panjtka, p. 535. 
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phenomenon^ The two instances, which differ from each other 
only in this that there is the effect in the one and not in the other, 
agree with each other in all other respects excepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a new element which is not present 
in the other, and it is only in such a case that that element may be 
regarded as the cause of that effect. Otherwise, if tlie cause is defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also absent, then there is the 
alternative possibility of the presence of another element which was 
also absent, and it might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent. Thus, the two instances 
where an effect occurs and where it does not occur must be such 
that they are absolutely the same in every respect, except the fact 
that there is one element in the case where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance. The causal relation between body 
and mind cannot be established by such a rigorous application of 
the joint method of agreement and difference. It is not possible to 
employ the method of agreement to determine the nature of rela- 
tion between one’s own body and mind, for it is not possible to 
observe the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any observation. In other bodies 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is not possible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. The method of difference also 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceive whether with the 
cessation of the body his mind also ceases or not; and since the 
minds of other people cannot be directly perceived, such a negative 
observation cannot be made with reference to other people, and no 
assertion can therefore be made as to whether with the cessation of 
other people’s bodies their minds also ceased or not. No inference 
can be drawn from the immobility of the body at death that it must 
be due to the destruction of mind, for it may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact that 
a particular body is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de- 
sires and false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then absent. 

Again, there are other reasons why the body cannot be regarded 
as the cause of mind; for if the body as a whole was the cause of 

^ sat§u tad-anye^u samarthe$ti ta-^dhetu^u yasyai'kmy(fhhtive na hhavatfty 
ezmn aimyantyarn anyathd hi kevalani tad'-abhdve na hhavatfty apudm\\ane 
sandigdham atra tasya scimarthyani sydt anyasyffpi tat-smnatikasytfhhdvdt, 
Kamala^Ila, Pafijikd, p. 526. 
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mind, then slight deformities of the body would have changed the 
character of the mind, or minds associated with big bodies like 
those of elephants would be greater than those of men. If with the 
change of one there is no change in the other, the two cannot be said 
to be related as cause and effect. Nor can it be said that the body 
with the complete set of senses is the cause of mind, for in that case 
with the loss of any sense the nature and character of the mind 
would also be changed. But we know that this is not so, and when 
by paralysis all the motor organs are rendered inoperative, the mind 
may still continue to work with unabated vigour^. Again, though 
the body may remain the same, yet the mental temperament, 
character or tone might considerably change, or sudden emotions 
might easily unhinge the mind though the body might remain the 
same. Even if instances are found which prove that the conditions 
of the body affect the conditions of the mind, yet that is no reason 
why the mind or soul should cease to exist with the destruction of 
the body. If on account of co-existence {saha-sthiti-niyama) of 
body and mind they may be said to be connected with each other in 
bonds of causation, then since body is as much co-existent with 
mind as mind with body, the mind may as well be said to be the 
cause of body. Co-existence does not prove causation, for co- 
existence of two things may be due to a third cause. Heated copper 
melts, so through heat the foetal elements may be supposed to pro- 
duce on the one hand the body and on the other hand to manifest 
mind or consciousness. So the co-existence of body and mind does 
not necessarily mean that the former is the material cause of the 
latter. 

It is said that though the later mental states are perceived to be 
produced by the previous ones, yet the first manifested conscious- 
ness has a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
theory of the Buddhists that the series of conscious states is without 
beginning is false. But if the mental states are in the first instance 
produced by the body, then these could not in later cases be pro- 
duced in other ways through the visual or other sense organs. If it 
is urged that the body is the cause of the first origin of knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the later mental states ought 
to be able to raise themselves without being in any way dependent 

^ prasuptika-di-rogd-dina karye-ndriya-'dlnam upaghdte’pi mano-dhtr avi- 
krtaiM-vikaldm sva-mttdm anubhavatz, KamalasTia, Panjikd^ p. 527. 
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on the body. If it is held that a mental state can produce a series of 
other mental states only with the help of the body, then each of 
them would produce an infinite series of such mental states, but 
such an infinite number of infinite series is never experienced. It 
cannot also be said that the body generates consciousness only at 
the first stage and that in all later stages the body remains only as 
an accessory cause, for that which once behaves as a generating 
cause cannot behave as an accessory cause. Thus, even if the 
physical elements be admitted to be impermanent, they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the mental states be regarded as having a 
beginning, it may be asked whether by mental states the sense- 
knowledge or the mental ideas are meant. It cannot be the former, 
for during sleep, swoon or inattentive conditions there is no sense- 
knowledge, even though the sense-organs are present, and it has 
therefore to be admitted that attention is the necessary pre-condi- 
tion of knowledge, and the sense-organs or the sense-faculties 
cannot be regarded as the sole cause of sense-knowledge. 'Fhe mind 
cannot also be regarded as the sole cause, for unless the sense-data 
or the sense-objects are perceived by the senses, the mind cannot 
work on them. If the mind could by itself know objects, then there 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
whether this cognition is savikalpa or nirvikalpa; but there cannot 
be any savikalpa unless the association of names and objects 
{sanketa) is previously learnt. It cannot be also nirvikalpa know- 
ledge, for nirvikalpa represents the objects as they are in their 
unique character, which cannot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the sense-organs. If it is held that even the 
sense-data are produced by the mind, then that would be the ad- 
mission of extreme idealism and the giving up of the Carvaka 
position. Thus, the conscious states are to be regarded as beginning- 
less and without any origin. Their specific characters arc determined 
by experiences of past lives, and it is as a reminiscence of these ex- 
periences that the instincts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the newly-bom baby^. It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neither by the body nor by the mind, 
but that they are beginningless and are generated by the previous 

^ tasmSt parva-bhySsa-krta evS'yatp. bSlSnSm ina-nifto-padSna-pmitySgm- 
la^sapo vyavahSra iti siddhS buddher emSditS. Kamala^Ila, p. 53*. 
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states, and these by other previous states, and so on. The parental 
consciousness cannot be regarded as being the cause of the con- 
sciousness of the offspring, for the latter are not similar in nature, 
and there are many beings which are not of parental origin. It has, 
therefore, to be admitted that the conscious states of this life must 
be produced by the states of another life previous to it. Thus, the 
existence of a past life is proved. And since the mental states of this 
life are determined by the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states of this life also are bound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the existence of future lives; provided, how- 
ever, that these mental states are associated with the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro- 
duce other mental states only when they are affected by the emo- 
tions of attachment, anger, etc., and these are inherited by the 
new-born baby from the mental states of his previous life which 
determined the series of experiences of his present life. Though the 
past experiences are transferred to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of the foetal period these ex- 
periences do not at once show themselves in infancy, but reveal 
themselves gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dreams and deliriums, 
though the elements of the past experience are present, yet they are 
reconstructed in a distorted form and do not present themselves in 
the form of memory. So the past experiences cannot ordinarily be 
remembered by the infant, though there are some gifted beings who 
can remember their past lives. It is wrong to suppose that the mind 
is supported by the body or inheres in! it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if the mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the body, then the mental states should be as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states can be perceived 
only by the mind in which they occur, but the body can be per- 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others ; therefore, these two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entirely different. 
The body is continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
conscious states that produces the impression of the identity of the 
body. For though the individual consciousnesses are being de- 
stroyed every moment, yet the series remains one in its continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When the series is 
different, as in that of a cow and a horse or between two different 
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persons, the states of the one series cannot affect those in the other. 
One conscious state is thus admitted to be determining another 
conscious state, and that another, and so on, within the series. 
Thus it has to be admitted that consciousness exists, even in the 
unconscious state; for had it not been so, then there would be a 
lapse of consciousness at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the series. States of consciousness are independent 
of the sense-organs and the sense-objects, as they are determined by 
the previous states; in dreams, when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense-object contact, the conscious 
states continue to be produced ; and in the case of the knowledge of 
past or future events, or the knowledge of chimerical things like 
the hare’s horn, the independence of conscious states is clearly 
demonstrated. Thus it is proved that consciousness is neither pro- 
duced by the body nor is in any way determined or conditioned by 
it, and it is determined only by its past states and itself determines 
the future states. Thus also the existence of the past and the future 
lives is proved. 

The arguments of the Jains and of the Naiyayikas against the 
Carvakas are somewhat of a different nature from those of the 
idealistic Buddhists just described, as the former admitted per- 
manent souls which the latter denied. Thus Vidyanandi, in his 
Tattvartha-sloka-vartika, says that the chief reason why the soul 
cannot be regarded as a product of matter is the fact of undisputed, 
unintermittent and universal self-consciousness unlimited by 
time or space. Such perceptions as “this is blue” or “ I am white” 
depend upon external objects or the sense-organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as typical cases of self-consciousness. But 
such perceptions as “I am happy” which directly refer to the self- 
perception of the ego do not depend on the operation of any ex- 
ternal instruments such as the sense-organs or the like. If this self- 
consciousness were not admitted to be established by itself, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carvaka doctrine which seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all assertions are made 
by virtue of this self-consciousness. If any consciousness required 
another consciousness to have itself attested, then that would in- 
volve a vicious infinite and the first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. Thus, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness (sva^samvedana), and since the body is perceived 
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through the operation of the senses like all other physical things, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cannot be pro- 
duced by the latter, and because it is eternal it cannot also be mani- 
fested by the latter. Again, since consciousness exists even without 
the senses, and since it may not exist even when there is the body 
and the senses (as in a dead body), the consciousness cannot be re- 
garded as depending on the body. Thus, the self is directly known 
as different from the body by the testimony of self-consciousness. 
The other arguments of Vidyanandi are directed against the ideal- 
istic Buddhists who do not believe in a permanent self but believe 
in the beginningless series of conscious states, and this discussion 
had better be omitted here’-. 

Jayanta argues in the Nydya-mafijari that the body is con- 
tinually changing from infancy to old age, and therefore the ex- 
periences of one body cannot belong to the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the identity of the 
ego and recognition which form the essential constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot belong to the body®. It is true no doubt that 
good diet and medicine which are helpful to the body are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products and damp places soon begin to 
germinate into insects. But this is no proof that matter is the cause 
of consciousness. The selves are all-pervading, and when there is 
appropriate modifications of physical elements they manifest them- 
selves through them according to the conditions of their own 
karmas. Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to belong to 
the senses, for apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these diverse 
sense-cognitions. Thus I feel that whatever I perceive by the eyes 
I touch by the hand, which shows distinctly that apart from the 
sense-cognitions there is the individual perceiver or the ego who 
co-ordinates these sensations, and without such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not be attained. The 
Su^iksita Carvakas, however, hold that there is one perceiver so 
long as the body exists, but that this perceiver {pramatr-tattva) 
does not transmigrate, but is destroyed with the destruction of the 
body; the soul is thus not immortal, and there is no after- world 
after the destruction of this body®. To this Jayanta’s reply is that if 

* TattvSrtha-Uoka-vartika, pp. 36-5*. ® Nyaya-manjan, pp. 439-441. 

® Ibid. pp. 467, 468. 
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a self is admitted to exist during the lifetime of this body, then since 
this self is different from the body, and since it is partless and non- 
physical by nature, there cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever perceived the self to be burnt or torn to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body can be. Thus, since it has never 
been found to be destroyed, and since it is not possible to infer any 
cause which can destroy it, it is to be regarded as immortal. Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and past association 
with a body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
association with a body. Thus, self does not reside either in any 
part of the body or throughout the body, but is all-pervading and 
behaves as the possessor of that body with which it becomes as- 
sociated through the bonds of karma, Para 4 oka or after-life is 
defined by Jayanta as rebirth or the association of the soul with 
other bodies after death. The proofs that are adduced in favour of 
such rebirths are, firstly, from the instinctive behaviour of infants 
in sucking the mother’s breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which are supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, from the inequalities 
of powers, intelligence, temper, character and habits, inequalities 
in the reaping of fruits from the same kind of efforts. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of karma performed 
in other births^. 

Sankara, in interpreting the Brahma-sutra^ in. 3. 53, 54, tries 
to refute the lokayatika doctrine of soullessness. The main points 
in the lokayatika argument here described are that since conscious- 
ness exists only when there is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consciousness must be a product of the body. Life- 
movements, consciousness, memory and other intellectual func- 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it^. To this Sankara’s reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cannot be the products of the 
body. The qualities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 

^ Nydya*manjari^ pp. 470-473. 

2 yad dhi yasmin sati bhavaty asati ca na bhavati tat tad^dharmatvena ad- 
hyavaslyate yathd'gni-dharm&v am^ya-praM§au; prdm^e^pd-caitanya-smrtyd- 
dayas cd*ma-dharmatvend*bhmatd dtma-vd-dindfp. py antar eva deha upaia- 
bhyamdnd bahii cd'nupalabhyatnana asiddhe deha-vyat irikte dharmim deha-dharmd 
eva bhavitum arhanti; tasmdd avyatireko dehdd dtmdna iti Sarikara-bhdm on 
Brahma-sUtm^ in. 3. 53. 
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perceived by everyone, but there are some who cannot perceive 

consciousness, memory, etc. Again, though these are perceived so 
long as the living body exists, yet there is no proof that it does not 
exist when this body is destroyed. Further, if consciousness is a 
product of the body, it could not grasp the body ; no fire can burn 
itself and no dancer can mount his own shoulders. Consciousness 
is always one and unchangeable and is therefore to be regarded as 
the immortal self. Though ordinarily the self is found to manifeist 
itself in association with a body, that only shows that the body is 
its instrument, but it does not prove that the self is the product of 
the body, as is contended by the Carvakas. The Carvakas criticized 
the entire social, moral and religious programme of orthodox 
Hindus. Thus Sriharsa, in representing their views in his Naisadh- 
acarita^ says as follows: *‘The scriptural view that the performance 
of sacrifices produces wonderful results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and is as false as the Puranic story of the floating of 
stones. It is only those who are devoid of wisdom and capacity 
for work who earn a livelihood by the Vedic sacrifices, or the 
carrying of three sticks {tridanda)^ or the besmearing of the fore- 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for, 
considering the irrepressible sex-emotions of men and women, it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout its history in the many families on its maternal and 
paternal sides. Men are not particular in keeping themselves 
pure, and the reason why they are so keen to keep the women in 
the harem is nothing but jealousy; it is unjustifiable to think that 
unbridled sex-indulgence brings any sin or that sins bring suffering 
and virtues happiness in another birth; for who knows what will 
happen in the other birth when in this life we often see that sinful 
men prosper and virtuous people suffer?” The Vedic and the smrti 
texts are continually coming into conflict with one another, and are 
reconciled only by the trickery of the commentators; if that is so, 
why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is associated with the body, but when this 
body is burnt, what remains there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should remember anything after death, or that after 
death the fruits of karma will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul will have any 
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satisfaction. The image-worship, or the worship of stones with 
flowers, or of bathing in the Ganges as a religious practice is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. The practice of performing srdddha ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the departed is useless, for if the offering of 
food could satisfy the dead then the hunger of travellers could also 
be removed by their relations offering them food at home. In 
reality with death and destruction of the body everything ends, for 
nothing returns when the body is reduced to ashes. Since there is 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no after-life, and since all the scrip- 
tures are but the instructions of priests interested in cheating the 
people, and the Puranas are but false mythical accounts and fanciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasures. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only the words with 
which people are scared to behave in a particular manner ad- 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of metaphysics the Carvakas 
are materialists and believe in nothing beyond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of earth, water, air ^nd fire and their com- 
binations; in the field of logic they believe in nothing but what can 
be directly perceived ; they deny karma, fruits of karma, rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the Carvakas cared for was the momen- 
tary sense-pleasures, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual joys. They 
did not believe in sacrificing present joys to obtain happiness in the 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well- 
being of the whole life as we find in the ethical scheme of Caraka; 
with them a pigeon/to-day was better than a peacock to-morrow, 
better to have a sure copper coin to-day than a doubtful gold coin 
in the future^. Thus, immediate sense-pleasures were all that they 
wanted and any display of prudence, restraint, or other considera- 
tions which might lead to the sacrifice of present pleasures was re- 
garded by them as foolish and unwise. It does not seem that there 
was any element of pessimism in their doctrine. Their whole 
ethical position followed from their general metaphysical and 
logical doctrine that sense-objects or sense-pleasures were all that 
existed, that there was no supra-sensible or transcendent reality, 
and thus there was no gradation or qualitative difference between 
the pleasures and no reason why any restraint should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 

^ varam adya kapotaft ho mayUrdt 

varam samhyikdn niskSd asaiphyikafi 

karfdpana iti lokayatikah. K&ma*-siltra, 1 . z, 29, 30. 
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coincidence, 230; idealism, 358; 
immortality, 383; trustfulness, 91 
Absolute surrender, 91 
Absorption, 195 
Abstract, 356 
Absurd, 230 «. 

Acceptance, 54 

Accessory, 24, 37, 90, 124, 205, 259, 
261, 273, 292, 310, 330, 331, 387, 
444, 452; agent, 272, 275; cause, 
544; collocations, 354; methods, 
380 n. 

Accordance, 54 
acic’-chaktiy 416 
acidamiay 301 

acity 89, i6o, 391, 396, 397; Venkata’s 
view of, 162 et seq, 
acit-sarrisargay 383 
Acquaintance, 321, 460 
Act, 205, 520 

Actions, 7, ir, 16, 28, 31, 32, 41, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 55, 129, 186, 187, 

198, 212 n.y 290, 294, 295, 300, 303, 
304, 318, 349, 4x4, 441, 45X, 452, 
455, 485, 493, S06, S08, 521, 523 
Active, 48; operation, 203; sense, 49; 
sympathy, 90 


Activity, 27, 36, 42, 44, 47, 50, 51, 4X3, 
446, 447, 448 n.y 452, 462, 465, 481, 
492, 493, 497, 509 
Actual perception, 185 w., 313 
Actual state, 37 
Acyuta, 27, 29 
adharmay 153, 349, 453, 503 
adhigatdriha-gan 216 
adhikaranay 352 

Adhikarana-cintdmaniy 93 n.y 123, 125 
Adhikarana-darpana, 123 
Adhikarana^sdrdrtha-dlpikdy 117, 118 
Adhikarana-sdrdvally 118, 123, 125 
Adhikarana’^sdrdvalf-vydkhyd, 123 
Adhikarai^a-yukti-vildsay 118 
Adhikdra-cintamaniy 1 1 8 
Adkikdra-samgraha^vydkhydy 1 27 
adhi^thdnay 408, 422, 423, 439, 456 
adhisthana-karanay 47, 365, 454, 456, 
478, 493 

adhi^thdna-kdranatdy 484 
adhi^thdtrtvay 498 
adhlta-prabaridhah prapannafiy 91 
Adhvarandyikdy 114W., 125 
adhyavasaya, 504 
.Adkydtma-cintdy 132 
Adhydtma-’Cintdmaniy 135 
Ad infinitum y 332, 417 
Adjectival qualities, 254 
Adjuncts, 303 
Admission, 339 
Admixture, 38 

Adoration, 53, 54, 55, 70, 450 
a-dravyay 225, 251 

adrm , 152, 164, 189, 292, 303, 444, 
479'; Venkata’s view of, 303-4 
advaitQy 4, 416 
Advaita^kamadhenUy 396 n, 
Advaita-siddhiy 133 
Advaita-vaki^kdray 1 32 
Advaita-vana-kuthdray 115 384 

Advaita-vidya-vijayay 126 
Advaita-vijayay 361 
Advaitic, 65 

Advaitins, 129, 142, 295 
Affection, 70, 292 
Affinity, 466, 471 
Affirmation, 193, 21 1, 419 
Afflictions, 28, 44, 454 


X The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics ; names of books are in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after ordinary ones. 
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After-life, 541, 548 
Agastya-samhitdf 23 
Agency, 35, 172, i<)8, 412, 484, 488 
Agent, 8, ii, 27, 31, 204, 290,407,412, 
477, 486, 500 
Aggavamsa, 513, 514 
Agglutinative, 45 
Aggregation, 287 
Agni, SOS, 508 
Agni-purdfjta, 20 
Agnivesasamhitd, 517 
Agreement, 296, 344, 372, S 35 . 536 
aham-arthay 173, 425 
aham anuhhavdmiy 171 
ahamkdray 7, 25, 43, 47, 48, 49, 56, 91, 
144, 145, 146, 156, 163, 172, 173, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260 n,y 280, 490, 
499, 504, 507, 508, 510, sii; its 
nature, 171-3; Nimbarka’s concep- 
tion of, 41 1 et seq. 
ahamkdra^vaikdrikay 510 
aharn-pratyaya-vedya, 443 
ahirnsdy 61 

Ahirbudhnyay 24, 34, 50, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 379, 503 n. 

Ahirbudhnya^sarfihitd, 21, 24, 34, 36 h., 
37 «•, 39, 40 «•, 41, 42, 43 44 «•, 

46 47 n.y 48 n,y 49 n.y 50 n.y 51 ?/., 

52 n., 53 M., 54, 55 w., S^w., 57 
58 n.y 59 w., 60 w., 62 n.y 379, 448 //.; 
accessories of Yoga in, 61 ; adoration 
in, 54; anatomy in, 59; antarydmin 
doctrine of, 41; avataras in, 38-9; 
dsana in, 60; Brahman, nature of, 
in, 35 ; Brahman, followers of, in, 35 ; 
developments of ahamkdra in, 48; 
dharma and jnanay classification of, 
in, 62; emancipation in, 62; faith in, 
54; God*s grace in, 52; God, how to 
approach Him, in, 53 ; God’s hid in, 
5 1 ; God, power of, different views 
of, in, 57; God, qualities of, in, 56; 
God, relation with/fzja, in 50; gunasy 
mutual partial similarity of, in, 46 w. ; 
impure creations in, 42 et seq . ; 
intermediate creation in, 42 ; jiva as 
ta$astha-iaktiy 50 and 50M.; jlva^% 
emancipation in, 52; jlva^s nature 
of, in, 51; jlva^Qy relation of God 
with, in, s i ; kdla and ttiyati in, 45 ; 
Lak^mi as mdyd in, 52; Lak§mi as 
iakti in, 52; Lak§ml, nature of, in, 
52 ; mahaty development in, 47 ; mahat 
in, 47; man, fall of, in, 50; mantis 
and mdnavasiny 49 ; tmikiiy states of, in 
56; nature of souls, in 61 ; nydsa and 
sara^dgati in, 55; objects of 


jndiias in, 62; prama and pramdnay 
definition of, in, 62; prapatti in, 54; 
piirusa in, 43 ; purum and avidya in, 
44; Sanikarsana, Pradyunina am! 
Anirudha in, 56; saitvdy rajas and 
ianias in, 45 ; senses and personality, 
evolution of, in, 49; service of God 
in, 54; Sudarsana power, nature of, 
in, 53; Sudarsana power of, in, 57; 
mbda-hrahman y evolution of, in, 58; 
kibda-tnu^vgy and the cakras in, 58; 
sakti and creation in, 36-7; saktiy 
nature of, in, 36; iakti of God in, 
44; time in, 46; time in relation with 
categories, in, 46 ; trinity of prakrtiy 
purusa and kahy in, 46-7; ultimate 
reality in, 34; ultimate reality, 
realization of, in, 34; upaya-jiidna in, 
55 ; vdsatidy karma affecting the j was y 
in, 51; Vi?nu-sakti as hhdvaka 
and bhdzya in, 50; vyuhas in, 38; 
Dyuha doctrine in, 39; yarnas and 
tiiyamasy enumeration of, in, 6i \ yoga 
in, 60 

Ahobila, 123 

Ahobila Ranganiltha Yati, 118, 131 
Air, 60, 128, 499, 504, 540, 550 
aiivaryay 30, 35, 37, 47, 56 
aitikyUy 426 

Aiyangar, Mr S. K., 64 w., 66, 67 n.y 
68, 81 n.y 104 n. 

ajaddy 146, 171 
ajadatvOy lyi 
Ajatasatru, 520, 524 
Ajita, 521, 522 

Ajita Kcsakambali, 521 ; his doctrines, 
521 

Ajmir, 103 

Ajfiana, 144, 177, 178, 179, 195, 315, 
317* 321, 327, 328, 329, 330, 338, 

339» 3<>2, 366, 367, 

368, 369, 370, 371, 372» 374» 393 » 

394, 407, 408, 409, 41^0, 411, 424, 

426, 437, 439, 466, 470, 48s, 487, 

495, 50<>; characteristics, 365; con- 

stituents, 367; diverse supposition 
of it refuted by Ramanuja, 177 et 
seq. ; its assumption leads to vicious 
infinity, lyy n.\ its criticism by 
Venkata, 327 et seq,; Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 407 et seq. ; refuted by 
Ramanuja, 177; stuff, 366; San- 
kara’s view of it criticised by 
Mahacarya, 361 et seq.; Safikarite 
view criticized by Madhava 
Mukunda, 424 et seq. ; unspeakable, 
367; whole, 372 
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ajnatatayd jMtatayai^va, 249 
akdla, 447 
akaraka-vada, 521 
Akhandarthatva-bhangaj 126 
akhydti, 47, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 237, 239, 241, 243, 
245; view, 186 w., 244, 245 
akimcitkam^ 527 
akiriya, 521 
akiriyam^ 520 
Akkaiaivan, 97 n. 
aksara, 46, 503 
alambusa^ 59 
alarka-idka, 97 n. 
alaukika^ 426 
’Ala-ud-dm, 120 
Allahabad, loi, 401 n. 

All-complete, 303 
All-illuminating, 451 
All-merciful, 85, 99, 412 
All-perceiving, 27 
All-pervading, 393, 405, 413 
All-pervasive, 23, 24, 262, 291, 292, 
299, 426, 432 ; entities, 263 
All-pervasiveness, 157, 450 
Allegorical drama, 12 1 
Alms, 102, 119 
alpa^ 292 

Alternative, 180, 207, 209, 210, 312, 

430 

AlagSrkoil, 103 
Amalan^ddipirdn^ 69, 134 w. 
Arnara-ko^a, 515 
Ambrosial sweetness, 84 
Ammahgi, 105 
Amorous, 73; longings, 83 
am^ta^ 502 
amumtila, 505 
afnia^ 194, 485 
aifisd^miibhdvai 484 
aiftMvatdra^ 475 
an-adhigata^rtha-gantr, 215 
afi’-adhyavasaya^ 2x4 
Analogy, 5» i44» 219, 

230, 269, 276, 298, 301, 315, 322, 
341, 37i» 4io» 434» 4S2» 4S5» 4^9* 
5i3» 533: 539 

Analysis, 52, 180, 207, 297 
Analytic, 31 
Analytical, 497 
Ananda Press, 94 n. 

Ananta, 39 w,, 351 
Ananta Bhatta, 98, 102 
Ananta Dlk§ita, 98, 162 n. 
Anantaguru, 112 ^ ^ 

Anantartoa, 408, 409, 41 o ; his criticism 
of the mdyd of Sankara, 410 seq. 


Ananta-suri, 94^1., 98 n., no, 119 
AnantScarya, 98, 105, i88, 241, 242 n., 
246, 247, 305 ; supports corre- 

spondence theory, 246-7; theory of 
illusion, 188 

AnantSrya, 102, iio, 112, 131, I33» 
209, 297, 298, 395; his notion of 
class-concepts, 297 ; his view of re- 
lations of souls with God, 297 
an-anubhdvyatva^ 230, 231 
an-anyatha^siddhatva, 390 
an-anyathd-siddha-niyata-pUrva-vartitd, 

397 

Anatomy, 515 n. 
anaupddkika, 485 
anavadhdrana, 369 

anavadharanatvam eva dvaranam, 370 

anavasthdy 9, 176 

anavasthd-parihardyay 249 

anddy ^ananta y 61 

a-ndmakay 25 

andhatdmisray 500 

AndhrapQrna, 104, 105, 109 

aneka-dharma, 212 

anekanta, 210 

Anger, 32, 48, 61, 545 

Animals, 221, 441 n. 

Animate, 116 

Aniruddha, 13, 37, 38, 39> 42, 43» 44, 
52, 56, 57, 157, 158, 443 n.y 448 n.y 475 

Aniruddka'-samhitd^mahopanisady 23 
anirvacaniydy 179, 238, 239, 243, 435 
anirvacanlya-'khydtiy 183, 188, 242, 245 
anityatvay 199 
aniyamay 227 

Annihilation, 276, 324, 377 
Antagonism, 437 
Antagonistic, 374 
antahy 483 

antahkaraT^dy 142, 152, 172, 173, 301, 
364, 366, 368, 370, 420, 434) 

444, 453, 486, 499 

dntahkarana-vrttiy 41 1 
dfitarangdy 377 
dfitdryamiy 483 
dntarydmy-dvdtdrdy 39 5 ^* 
Antarydmi’-brahmanay 390 
dntarydmiriy 40, 41, 200 
Antecedent, 203, 342 
Antipathy, 29, 3O1 5^» ^7» 148, 449, 
470, 488 
Antiquity, 99 

dtiuhhdvdy 8, 9 
anubhavd-numandy 229 
dnubhdvya, 231 

anubhiitiy 143, x68, iJOy i7ti ^77» 

330 231, 318, 348 
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anugrahay 51, 52 
amigrahasarga, 502 
anumdna, 426, 427, 487 
antmitiy 178 w. 
anupalabdhiy 426, 428 
anuidsana parvay 447 
anuvrttiy 224 
anuvrtti-visayakay 224 
anuvrtty’^avzsasayaka-jndnay 224 
anu-vyavasdyay 467 
anvayay 231 

anvaya-vyatirekiy 227, 228, 229, 427 
Anvaydrtha-prakdsikdy 197 n, 
AnvaySrya, 384 
AnvaySrya Dik§ita, 384 
anvitd-‘bhidhdnay 233; Venkata, its up" 
holder, 233 

anvita-bhidhana-vada, 233 
anyathd-jndnay 485 

anyathd-khydtiy 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 210, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 24s, 398 
anyathdvabhdsah, 179 
anvyayi, 229 
anyonyd-bhdvay 428 
anyonyd-sraya, 329 
anyundnatiriktay 46 
Angirdy 482 

Anguttara Nikdyay 516 n, 518, 524 

Anjali-vaibhavay 127 

Atina-guruy 115 

AnnavayyangScarya, 133 

AnnayScarya, iii, 137 

Aijnayarj^a, 115, 130, 132, 133, 396 

aitUy 498 

apy 49 n, 

aparay 489 

apardy 509 

aparigrahay 61 n. 

aparok^dy 327, 367, 442 

Aparydtmdmridcdryay 112 

Apathy, 73 

apavarga, 506 

apdha, 59, 540 

apdna vdyUy 59 

apdramdrthikdy 477 

Aperture, 59 

Apostolic, 66 

Appayacarya, 122 

Apyaya-d!k§ita, 114, n6, 12 1, 13 1, 

133 

Appeal, 56 

Appearance, 52, 179, 180, 182, 187, 
188, 193, 196, 199, 207, 218, 268, 
290, 306, 32s, 333» 336, 337, 

366, 367, 369, 407, 422, 471 
Apperception, 80, 368, 465 


Apprehension, 177, 183, 186, 215, 219, 

239 

apramdnay 247 
aprameyatva, 230 
apravrttimaty 46 
aprdkrta-vapuhy 73 
a-prdmdnyay 202 
aprthak-stddha, 299 
a-prthaksthitay 35 
apurvay 303, 506 
apurvavidhiy 405 
arcdvatdra, 39 41 

Arcir^ddiy 135 n. 

Argument, 124, 184, 190, 289, 291, 

313, 314, S03. 512, S13, 517, 546, 

547; in a circle, 17 
aristUy 506 n. 

Arjuna, 39. 158 

arthay 62 

artha-kriya-kdritvay 436, 458 
Artha’-paficakay 135 n, 
artha-paricchedakay 240 
artha-pariccheda-kdriy 240 
arthdpattiy 128, 234, 235, 314, 426; 

upheld by Mcghamldari, 234-5 
artha-prakdsdy 356 
Artha^idstray 512, 532 
Articles of worship, 70 
Arui.iaghath 416 

Aru^ddhikarat)a--iarana^%}ivarmfly 392 

arvdksrotaSy 501, 502 

Aragiyas, 68, 85, *88, 89, 94, ^0$^ 13B 

asamavdyiy 456 

asampmjndtay 488 

asamprajndta'-samddhiy 446, 487 

asamprajfldta yogUy 446 

asamsargdgrahay 186 

asanga, 453, 469 

asaty 457 

asatlvay 339 

asddhdrana-kdranay 224 

Ascetic, 293, 305, 520, 523, S24. $27 

Ash, 1 86 

asmitdy 470 

Asoka, 522 

aspa^tatvdty 537 

Aspects, 311, 414, 419, 4S4 

assada, 513 

Assembly, 482 

Assertion, 313, 343 . 344 . 43 i, 432 
Association, 26, 185 k., 186, 187, 199, 
224 , 233 . 284. 299, 300, 303, 308, 
326, 327, 345, 389, 408, 412, 441, 
469. 470, 474, 489, 493, 503, 509, 
S 34 . 535; of body, 389 
Assumptions, 186 297, 298, 323, 
338, 350, 424, 437, 439 
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asteya^ 6i 
asthiray zgz 

Asti-brahmeti-iruty-artha-vicara, 131 
Astronomy, 515 
asura, 528, 529, 531 72. 
A^tadasa^bheda’-nirnaya, 85, 86, 88, 
89/2., 90 w., 91, 92 w., 93 72 ., 132, 
138; its contents, 88 et seq, 
A^tddasa-rahasydrtha-nirnayay 1 17 
A^tadaia’-rahasyartha’-vivarariay 85, 86, 
87 72 . 

astdnga yoga^ 24, 96, 98 
Astavimsad-vidhatmika, 501 n. 
Asvamedha-parvafij 517 
a-^tathd'-hhutd’-rtha-jndnamy 247 
Atharva-Veday 447 
Atheism, 473, 479 
Atheistic, 472, 480 
atiprakdiay 503 
atisayay 203 
atlndriyay 225, 354 

Atomic, 7, 51, 89, 100 72 ., 194, 281, 
413, 432, 443, 444; individuals, 93; 
individual souls, 93; theory, 262 
Atomists, 21 1, 264 

Atoms, 128, 152, 155, 163, 183, 262, 
264, 540, 541 » 550 
Attachment, 10, 29, 3 ^^, 34, 5 i» 7 i> 

287, 437, 441, 449, 450, 462, 464, 
470, 506, 545 

Attainment, 32, 60, 62, 70, 290, 429, 
443, 445 

Attention, 31, 310 
Atthasdliniy 514 72 . 

Attitude, 344 

Attribute, 80, 192, 193, 195, 222, 407, 

413 

Attribution, 325, 472 
Attutayi, 98 

Auditory, 308; knowledge, 5; percep* 
tion, 281 
Aufrecht, 127 
aupadhika, 434 
Author, 130 
Authoritativeness, 20 
Authority, 175, 517 
Auto-intoxication, 82 
avatardy 38, 39, 40 tz., 129, 302, 401, 
475 

avayavcy 227, 232, 263 
avayaviy 263 

avayavo-pacayd^pacayayory 386 
avdcyatvdy 230 72 . 
avdntara-vydpdra, 203 
avdstavdy 436 
avedinaiiy 501 
a-vedyatvat 231, 367 


avibhdgUy 455, 460 
a-vidhi-gocaratvay 88 n. 
avidydy 4, 5, 29, 44, 46, 159, 160, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 194, 196, 198 72., 295, 296, 
308, 316, 317, 319, 321, 322, 324, 

326, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 

337, 338, 339, 343, 345, 364, 3^5, 

366, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 393, 

414, 421, 422, 423, 436, 441, 443, 

444, 445, 468, 469, 470, 476, 477, 

478, 487, 492, 500, 507, 50872.; 
Brahman cannot assume diverse 
forms on account of, 176; Brahman 
cannot be dir ay a of it, 176; concep- 
tion of its cessation criticized, 33S et 
seq,; in relation to self-luminosity, 
as treated by Vijflana-Bhik§u, 468 et 
seq.; it cannot veil Brahman, 176;, 
its criticism by Venkata, 330 et seq.; 
its opposition to vidydy 176; Nim- 
b 5 rka*s idea of, 41 1 ; Sankara’s con- 
ception refuted, 175 et seq.; the 
view of its difference from mdyd 
criticized, 334 et seq. 
avidydy drtt jlvah jivdda vidydy 177 n. 
a-visaqivdditvay 216 
a ’^ viiada-svarUpay 177 
aviiesUy 499, 504 
avivekuy 449 
avuddhipUrvakay 502 
avyaktUy 34, 36, 45, 257, 476, 477, 488, 
497, 504, Sio, 5 It. 
Avyakta^nrsimhopanisady 13 
avyaktiy 52 
Avyaktopani^ady 13 
a-'Vyavahita, 136 
Awakened state, 178 
Awareness, 184, 185 72 ., 205, 217, 220, 
248, 255, 319, 320, 321, 322, 340, 
341, 344, 439 
Ayodhya, 103, 120 
ayoniy 46 
Ayyanna, 133 

Ayyar, Sir Subrahmanya, Lectures, 

64 72 ., 65 72 . 

Acdra-locana, 133 
dcdrydy I02 
Acarya-dlksitay 130 
Acarya^-hrdayay 137, 138 
Acdrya-pancdiaty 117 
Acdrya-virriiatiy 133 
adhardy 454 
ddhard'-kdro-pddhiy 333 
ddheyatvdy 298 
ddhydsika-sambandha, 423 
ddhydtmiki, 507 
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Aditya, 20 
AdivarahScarya, 132 
Adivaraha Vedintacarya, 131 
agama, 14, 487, 519 
Agama-prdmdtiya, 14, 17, 98, I54» I55 
agantuka-^dkarmavattvaniy 393 
Aganga, 96 
^neya-mandalay 59 
Ajivaka sect, 522 
qfivahsy 523, 524, 52s 
Ajivakas, their views, 522 
djlrjas, 523 

dkdsay 6, 48, 49 n,y 163, 164, 252, 260, 
261, 263, 280, 282, 283, 284, 498, 
499, S 04 , Sio 

Akaiddkikarana’-vicdray 133 
Alaya-vijndnay 274, 275 
Alavandar, 67 w., 97 
Alvartirunagari, 68 

ananduy 35 , 154 , 344 , 444 , 445 , 

486 

Ananda-dayinly 122, 123, 131 
Anandagiri, 105, 106, 107 
Ananda-taratamya-khandanay 129, 133, 

^ 392 

Ananda-vallarl, 122 
dnuknlyasya samkalpay 92 
^vJk§ikly 512 
Ahgirasa, 21 
Anbillai, 105 

Anbillai-Kandadai-yappan, 64 
Andal, 63, 64, 65, 66 M., 67, 69, 77, 97, 
109, no, 134 n. 

Andan lineage, 129 
dparoksyay 309 
Arddhana-kramay 122 
Aradhand-^sanigrahay 125, 352 
drjavay 61 

Artti^-prabandhay 138 
A.rvar and Ramanuja, difference of 
outlook, 1 12 

Ayvar Kula-^ekhara, 80 n. 

Arvar literature, 91 
Arvars, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 74, 
75, 78, 79, 83, 84, 8s, 86, 88 89, 

102, 105, 1 12, 124, 134, 138, 376; 
AndaFs filial love, 77; Andal’s love 
for God as GopI, 77^; the A^agiyas 
generally followed Ayvars, though 
there were differences in religious 
dogmas, 85; as Avataras of, 64; 
castes of, 64; cessation of inclina- 
tions leads to God, 72; chronology 
of, 64-8 ; conception of bridegroom 
and bride, 79; difference of their 
devotion with that of the Saivas, 
83 ; difference between Ayvars and 


Aragiyas on religious dogmas, 85-6 ; 
distinguished from the Aragiyas, 68; 
episode of the King Kula-sekhara, 
feeling oneself as wife of God, 73; 
fifth centum, 72-3; fourth centum, 
72; God constantly wooing the 
devotee, 78; God fettered by His 
mercy, 78 ; God’s grace, only means 
of salvation, 78; influeiwe of the 
PurSnic religion on the Alvars, 81; 
lamentation for God, 73 ; lamentation 
illustrated, 74, 75, 76; love of God, 
ever growing, 79; meaning of, 68; 
Namin’ -iijcvar’s conception of soul, 
79~8 o ; Namm’-arvar’s third centum, 
71 ; ninth centum, 73 ; pangs for God, 
71 ; pathological symptoms of love 
similar to those of the Vai^pavas of 
the Gaudiya school, 83 ; Periy- 
arvar’s conception of himself as 
Yofoda, 77 ; philosophy of, 69 et seq , ; 
Radha (Nappinai) referred to as the 
consort of Krsna, 81 ; reference to in 
Bhagavata, 63; sources of, 64; stages 
of God’s love, 79; summary of 
fsathakopa’s works, 70 et seq,; their 
auto-intoxication, 82; their contro- 
versy with the Vaisriavaa regarding 
religious dogmas, 84; their distinc- 
tion from the Aragiyas, 94; their 
love ecstatic but not philosophic, 
79 ; their love of God docs not sh6w 
signs of gross criticism, 83; their 
relation with the love of the Gaudiya 
school, Si-'Z; their works divided 
into three rahasyas, 92 ; the Tehgalai 
and Vadagalai schools represent 
the difference between the Ai'Vilrs 
and the Aragiyas, 86; they identify 
themselves as legendary personages 
associated with the life of Ki*?i3a un- 
like Bhagavata, 81; they reveal a 
knowledge of PurSpic religion of 
Kr§na, 80; they reveal in the devo- 
tion all the principal types of 
emotion, 83; they visualized God 
everywhere through intoxication of 
love, 83; Tiru-mangaiy’s filial love, 
77 ; Tiru-mahgaiy and NSmm’%var, 
difference of their love, 79 ; vision of 
God, 72; works of, 68-9 
AyvSr-Tirunagari, X03 
Arvaric Tehgalai school, 86 
dmnay 30, 60, 61, 505 
dstika, 471, 518 
dstihyay 62 

Asuri Ke^ava, 98, xoo 
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asaya^ 44 

dsramay 2, ii, 91, 293 
dsrayay 176, 407 
Asvaldyana-smru^ 20 
dtma-caitanyay 8 
dtma-khydti, 238 
dt?na-nik^epafi^ 92 
dtmasamarpana, 60 
Atma-siddhiy 207, 227 
Atman, 30, 34, 142, 173. 338, 483, 486, 
S02. 510, 529 
dtmdy 80, 483, 485 

dtmd-nubkava-laksana'-kaivalyd-kkya- 
purusdrthahy 382 
dtmdirayay 255 
^md vd are dra^tavyahy 8 
Atreya, 39, 106, 107, 119 
Alrtydi. gotray 109, no, iiS 
Atreyanatha, 114W., 125 
Atreyanatha sQri, 346 
Atreya Ramanuja, 119 
Atreya varada, 132 
Atri, 21; lineage, 352 
dtyantika, 502, 503 
dvaranay 283, 369, 372 
dvara^td-bhdvay 282 
dvesdvatdray 38, 39, 475 
dyatay 514 
dyatanay 515 
Ayur-veda, 5x7 

Bad, 80, 452, 52 1 ; actions, 414; deeds, 
415, 444, 527 
Badarl, 103 
Badarl-nitha, 96 
bahy 37, 56 
Balabhadricarya, 401 
Baladeva, 496 
Balarlma, 392, 429 
handha, 136 
Bangkok, 5x5 n. 

Baptism, 19 
Barabar hills, 522 
Barua, Dr, 521 w., 524 n, 

Basic, 475; cause, 365; consciousness, 
362; reality, 449 

Basis, 46, 182, 19s, 33^ 334» 4^2, 423» 
439, 440. 454 . 456, 468. 471. 489. 
494 . SIS 
Bath, 104 

Badarayaijia, 15, 17, 125, 235, 381; his 
so-called refutation of Paficaratra is 
not correct, 17; refutes the Pah- 
caritras, 15 
bddha, 459 

bddhaka-samsarga-grakd^amy 186 
Badhula Srinivasicarya, 361 


bdlaAokay 513 
Bdla^sarasvatfy 133 
Bdrhaspatyay 512, 533 
Bdrhaspatya'-sutray 532 
Beauty, 71, 98 
Becoming, 457 
Before and after, 284 
Beginning, 343, 544 
Beginningless, 5, 6, 26, 27, 34, 43, 51, 
54 , 177, iqSwm 279, 284, 28s, 330, 

331, 339, 354, 367, 372, 373, 409, 

413, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 444, 

446, 448, 452, 467, 474, 477, 489, 

497, 506, 544, 547; time, 316 
Behaviour, 5, 179, 185, 187, 236, 240, 
244, 246, 287 
Behaviouristic action, 288 
Beings, 30, 34, 42, 49, 54, 154, 190, 
195, 239, 243, 312, 313, 314, 325, 
339, 413, 421, 431, 436, 443 n.y 447, 
448, 450, 452, 454, 456, 457, 4^5, 
474, 477, 480, 483, 488, 489, 509, 

524 

Belief, 55, 187, 204, 290 
Bell, 119 n. 

Bellary, 399 
Benares, 103 
Benediction, 42 
Beneficent, 52 

Beneficial, 51, 62; effects, 335 
Bengal, 94, 112 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 401 
Besnagar Column, 19 
BhadantabhSskara, 3 n. 

Bhadda, 522 
bhadra, 30, 60 

Bhagavad-aradhana-kramay ii 3 
Bhagavad-gUdy 97, 105, 379, 402, 482, 

48s 

Bkagavad-guna’-darpanay ii 9 n. 
Bhagavad-vishayanty 78 n.y 79, 79 n. 
bhagavanmayay 51 
Bhagavaty 107 
hhagavaUprUy-arthaniy 92 
Bhagavat Senapati Misra, 117, 132 
BhagavatJ-sutray 522, 524 n., 525 
bhagavdny 34, 107 475, 508 n. 

Bhaktagramapurna, no 
Bhaktahghrirenu, 63 
bhaktiy 17, 19, 32, 33, 63, 63 n.y 93, 100, 
139, 161, 292, 293, 378, 380, 382, 
450, 451, 507, 509; as conjugal love, 
70; as ddsyay 70; cult, 63; in 
VijnSna Bhik§u, 450 et seq.; Veh- 
kata*s views, 292 et seq, 
hhakti-"t:m\Wiion.y 78 
Bhakti-sSra, 63, 96 
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bhakti-yoga, 89, 91, 100 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 64 «.> 66, 67, 
80 w., 399, 402; Report of the Search 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
1883, 401 
bhantikaSy 182 
Bharadvaja, 530 
Bharadvaja gotrUy 98 
Bharadvaja lineage, 133, 440 
Bharadvaja Samhitdy 379 
Bhart|:hari, io8 
Bhartimitra, 108 
Bhartr-prapanca, 108, 471 
Bharuchi, 139 
Bhatta BhSskara, i, 2, 3 
BhattanStha, 137, 138 
Bhattarakaguru, 210, 214 w., 226, 229, 
234; his view of doubt, 210 
BhaftSrya, 134 

BhattojI Dlk?ita, i, 19 w.; speaking of 
BhSskara, i 
Bhagavata cult, 19 
Bhagavata school, 3 n. 
Bhdgavata-mdhdtmya^ 63 
Bhdgavata-purdfiay 40 n., 63, 63 66, 

67, 8o«., Sly 402, 45i» 518 
Bfidgavata-yoga, 24, 32 
Bhagavatas, 2, 15, 17, I9> 20, 71, 450, 
475 «•» 518 n,y 527 n.; not low castes, 

17 

Bhdguriy 516, 531 
Bhdmatly 4, 196, 196 n., 476 
Bhaskara, i, 2, 3, 3 w., 4> 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 
106, 108, 1 13, 124, 15s. 192, 193, 
194, 195, 197, 200, 201, 301, 305, 
413, 429, 433, 434, 472, 497; a 
tri-dandin,, i ; hhaktiy nature of, 
10 ;■ Brahman as transcendent, 10; 
Brahman not exhausted in trans- 
formation, 10; deeds, relation of, 
with knowledge, 7; difference be- 
tween his view and that of Sankara, 
Z'y epistemology distinguished from 
Sankara, 9; his bhedabheda concept, 
6; his causality view of, 4-5; his 
date, 3; his difference with Kum- 
arila, 8; his sea and wave illustra- 
tion, 6; his view, God and soul re- 
lation of, 6; his view of Brahman, 
301 ; his view of God, 155; his views 
contrasted with those of RamSnuja, 
192 et seq.; his views criticized from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 43 x et 
seq.; jfvan-^muktiy denial of, lo-n; 
ffidna-samuccita^karmay his view of, 
8 ; knowledge, his view of, 8 ; libera- 
tion, nature of, 9; liberation of 


duties, 9; muktiy way to, 10; relation 
of Brahma-sUtra with Mlmdnisd^ 
sdtray his concept of, 7; relation to 
Pailcaratras, p. 2; sat cit and ananta, 
identity of, 10; soul nature of, 7; 
soul relation with God, 7; substance 
and qualities, view of, 10; Sankara, 
refutation of, 4-5 ; transcendent 
Brahman, nature of, 10; world as 
spiritual, 10 
Bhaskara Bhatta, 3 

Bhdskara-bhdy^yay 2 w., 4, 6 n,y 7, 
8 n, 

Bhaskaradeva, 3 n» 

Bhaskaradiksita, 3 n. 

Bhiskaramisra, 3 n, 

Bhaskaranirsiniha, 3 n. 

Bhaskarasena, 3 n. 

Bhaskara^astrl, 3 n. 

Bhaskaracarya, 3 
Bhaskaracarya, Pandita, 3 n. 
Bhaskaranandanatha, 3 n. 
Bhaskararanya, 3 n. 

Bhaskarites, 431 

bha^a. 88 w., loj n.y io8, 109, 113, 

114, II5, II6, I 18, 138, 139, I8I fUy 

196, 398, 352, 395» 400, 514 
bhd^ya-kdray 108 

Bhd$ya-‘prakd:iikd^^dil^aftoddhdray 1 14 
Bhd$ya-vivaranay 128 
bhd^yopodghdtay 106 
Bhatta, 248 
Bhaudaji, Dr 3 
bhdvay 52 
bhdva-fdy 29 
hhdvakay 50, 51, 53 
Bhdva^prabodhay 114 w., X25 
Bhava-pradlpikdy 116, i$i 
Bhdva-^prakdiay 122 
Bhdva^prakdiikdy X14, 122, 13 1 
Bhdva-’prakdUkd^dQ^afjoddhdra, 130 
hhdva-rUpd* -jUdnUy 36 x 
bhdvyay 50, 51, 53 
bheday 6, 194, 223, 4x7 
Bheda^darpaifay xxs, 384, 38S, 392 
Bheda-maniy 115 w., 384 
Bheda-vaday 133 
bheda^vddfy 40 x 

bhedabheday i, 28, 105, 107, 406, 4x3, 


47 1 » 47« 

Bhedd^hheda-vdday 405 
Bheda--dhikkdra*nyakkdray 122 
hheidgrahUy x86 

Bhik§u, zSx n.y 448, 450, 451, 452, 
456, 460, 46s, 466, 467, 468, 471, 

47», 473» 474» 477» 47^, 479, 487, 
488 
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bhinnatve satyabhinna-sattakatvamy 373 
bhogay 300, 464, 485, 495 
bhogya-^hktiy 6 
bhoktTy 6 

Bhranta-yoglndra, 63 n, 

Bhrgu, 482 
Bhutan, 68 w. 

BhU-gola^-nirriayay 122 
Bhumi, 41, 57, 51 1 
Bhuri Bhr4ta, 402 
Bhuri Sri^ailapQrna, 98, 109 
ft/zwta-modifications, 183 
Bhutapuri, 100, loi 
bhutaSy 163, 182, 260 w., 261, 502, 504, 
507, sio 

hhuta-sarga, 502 n, 

BhQtatt’-Srvar, 63, 64, 65, 68, 66 n.y 
68 n,y 134 n. 

Bhutayogindra, 63 n. 
bhUta-^yoniy 25 

bhut&diy 48, 163, 259, 260, 261, 498, 
499, 504, SIO 

bhutdniy 512 
bhutatmdy 25 
hhUtiy 44 
bhUti^bheddfiy 44 

bhUti'-hkti, 42 
bhuty-arit^afiy 44 
bhilyo-daHana-gamyay 228 
Bibliotheca IndicUy 483 n. 

Bile, 182 

binduy 58 

Bio-motor, 59, 258; faculties, 540 
Birth, 33, 51, 287, 290, 294, 370, 382, 
431, 462, 549 
Bison, 234 
Bittideva, 104, 113 
bljdnkuray 177 
Black Rati, 38 
Blind, 367; man, 390 
Bliss, 16, 34, 35, 41, so, 51, S2, 71, 

144, 154, 175, 295, 302, 304, 311, 

365, 366, 404» 408, 413, 414, 441, 

442, 443, 445, 448, 463, 474, 485, 

486, 489, 494 

Blissful, 62; emotion, 71; nature, 

383 

Blissfulness, 325 
Blue colour, 153 
Boar, 38 

boddhdy 48 
bodha-laksanay 10 

Bodhayana, 105, 108, 109, 139, 180, 
181 n,y 192, 350 
Bodhdyana^vTttiy 102, 103 n* 
Bodhisattva. st3 
Bodily charms, 83 


Body, 7, 31, 33, 41, 5s, s8, 59, 60, 80, 

139. 191. 192. 194. 19s. 199. 201. 

288, 289, 29 j, 29s, 297, 298, 300, 

301, 302, 308, 325, 327, 352, 365, 

369. 391, 412, 414, 444, 448, 450, 

451. 456, 462, 475, S04, 522, 526, 

528, 529, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 

546, 548, 549, 550; of God, 71 
Bombay, 200 n. 

Bond 26; of sympathy, 71 
Bondage, 5, 7, 24, 27, 44, 51, 57, 136, 

201, 292, 295> 334, 364, 365, 370, 

407, 410, 412, 414, 421, 432, 433, 

437, 453, 457, 460, 476, 477, 491, 

495, 506, 509 
Brahma, 306, 473, 474 
brahma^bhakti. soy 
brahma^caryay 61 
Brahma-causality, 116, 388, 396 
brahma-cdriny 124 
Brahma-character, 366 
Brahmadatta, 108, 291; his view of 
Brahman, 291 

Brahma-experience, 465 ; treatment by 
Vijfiana Bhik§u, 465 
Brahmahood, 17, 405 71., 506 
Brahma-jHdna-nirdsay 1 30 
Brahma-knowledge, 2, 4, 89, 305, 308, 
326, 336, 337, 435, 466 
Brahnia-lak?ana-vada, 133 
Brahma-laksaifa-vSkyartha, 130 
Brahma-laksaiya-vakyartha-samgraha, 

130 

brahma-laya, 5 09 
Brahma-manifestation, 373 
Brahman, i, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
20, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 
68, 89, 93, 106, 1 16, 126, 136 n., 
153, 154, 135. 156, 165, 166, 174, 

17s, 176, 177, 178, 192, 193, 194, 

195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 

208, 211, 224, 239, 291, 295, 299, 

300 n., 301, 302, 303, 307, 309, 312, 
313, 314, 315. 316. 317. 319, 320, 

322. 323, 32s, 326, 328, 329, 330, 

331. 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 

338, 340. 343, 345, 350, 351. 352, 

365, 366, 367, 369 371, 372, 373, 

374,‘ 381, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 

388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 395, 396, 

397, 398, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 

409, 412, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 

420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 429, 430, 

432, 433, 434. 435, 436, 437, 438, 

439, 440. 445. 446,. 447, 448, 452, 
454, 455. 456, 457, 458, 460, 461, 
462, 464, 465, 466, 477. 483, 484, 
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Brahman (cont,) 

485, 486, 487, 492, 493. 494. 495, 
497, 506, 509; material and efficient 
cause, 301 

Brahmanandin, io6, 107 
Brahman-consciousness, 317 
Brahmanhood, 383 n. 

Brahmanic, 515 n. 

Brahman of Sankara, 396 
Brahman’s nature, 397 
Brahmaija, 527 
brahma-randhra, 31, 59 
Brahma-ratra, 23 

brahma^samasattdka^vikdrd - ngikdrdty 

396 

Brahma-samhitd, 40 n.; avatar as in, 
40 w. 

Brahma-^sargay 25 
Brahma-state, 468 

Brahma-sutray i, 3, 4, 7 n.y 15, 17, 102, 
105, 107, 108, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
124, I2S, 126, 133, 139, 195, 196, 
305, 349, 350, 381, 402, 404, 405 «•, 
406 n., 440, 454, 4^)5, 466, 472, 478, 
479, 480, 482, 496, 517 m, 548 
Brahma - sutra - bhd^ya-piirva-^pak^a’- 
samgraha'-kdrikd, 117 
Brahma -■sutra- bhd^yd - rambha - prayo - 
yana-samarthanay 118 
Brahma -sutra - bhd^ya-saijtgraha-viva - 
ranay 118 

Brahma - sutra - bhd?ya - vydkhydy 1 1 7, 
130 

Brahmd-sutra-bhdiyopa-nydsay 117, 

125 

Brahma-sUtra-dipikdy irS, 133 
Brahma-sutrdrtha-samgrahay 108, 116, 
130 

Brahma-iabdartha-vicara, 130, 131 
Brahma-iakti-vdday 133 
Brahmatantra-jiyar, in 
Brahma-vidyd-kaumudiy 115 
Brahma-vidyd-vijayay 117, 126 
Brahma-vi§9u, 497 

Brahma, 12, 13, 25, 38, 40 w., 43, 45, 
52, 232, 475, 499, 503, 504, 505, 507, 
510 

Brahmd-jhdna-vddiy 177 n. 
hrahmdi}day 38 
Brahmdi^da-purditay 20 
brahmdtmatvay 431 
Brahminic, 2, 19 

Brahmins, 14, 17, i w., 97, 441 w., 516, 
517, 518, 521, 549 
hrahmly 47 
brahmopdsanamt 382 
brdhmay 502 


Breath, 60 
Breath-control, 23 

Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, 494, 519, 

519 528, 529 

Brhad-drafjyako-pani§at-prakd$ikd, 126 
Brhaj-jdtakay 523 

Brhaspati, 12, 140;!., 516, 531, 532, 
533 

Brhaspati-sUtray 531 
Bridegroom, 79, 378 
Brindaban, 63, 120, 440 
Buddha, 39, 505, 522 
Buddhaghoso, 512, 513, 520, 521 
522, 524 w. 

buddhiy 7, 43, 47, 49, S<>, 80, 144, 147, 
148, 163, 449, 453, 464, 46s, 4«>6, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 476, 480, 486, 
490, 491, 494, 495, 499 n,y 503, 506, 
507, 508; in relation to sukha- 
duhkha in Vijhana Bhiksu, 464 
Buddhism, 143, 516 
^MfiJ/n'-states, 467 

Buddhist doctrine of momentarincss, 
refutation by Venkata, 268 et seep 
Buddhist theory, 262 
Buddhist view, 25i ‘"2, 541, 

Buddhistic doctrines, 518 
Buddhistic literature, 520 
Buddhistic texts, 5 1 <8 
Buddhists, i, 129, 205, 216, 236, 238, 
S54, 255, 2<>9, 270, 271, 275, 

276, 282, 398, 424, 443, 471, 512, 
513, 5t^% S19, 5215, 5»7, 53^, 539, 
540, 541, 543, 546; view of in- 
validity inadmissible, 236 
huddhi-tattvay 25 
Bukka I, King, 121 
Bukka’s son Kanipana, 121 
Burning capacity, 249 
Burning object, 249 

Caitanya, 403 

caitanyay 8, 81, 141, 451 

Caitanya-caritdmrtUy 403 tu 

Cakdra-samarthanay 1 23 

cakray 58, 60, 64 

cak^usy 502 

Calmness, 52 

Campakesa, 115, 117, 13 1 

Ca^da-mdrutUy 117, 123, 126, 129 

Capacity, 149, 349, 354; of fire, 249 

Caraka-satphitdy 5 1 6 

cararndy 135 n* 

Carama-guru-nirnayay 1 25 
Carama iloka-churukku , 94 
Caramopdya- tdiparyay 1 22 
Cardinal faith, 86 
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Cardinal points, 85, 86 
Carnaticaf 104 
Carnatik, 63 
Case, 288 
Case-ending, 239 
Case-relation, 233 

Caste, 17, 42, 43, 49, 293, 416, 441 n,, 
518, 549 

Caste-distinction, 44 
Caste-duties, 33, 414 
Casuistry, 514, 515 
Catalogue, 400 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Private Libraries of the North-- 
Western Provinces^ 379, 400 

401 n. 

Catalogus Catalogoruniy 127 
Category, 2, 30, 36, 37, 45» 46, 47» 48, 
49, 80, 89, 98, 128, 129, 150, 223, 
224, 239, 257, 258, 297> 328, 339, 

340, 350, 351, 353, 354, 355, 4i7, 
428, 429, 435, 480, 503, 540; of dif- 
ference, 417; of time, 284 

Catholic, 104 

Catu}}-slokl, 94 n., 98, 99, 123 
Ca tuh-sloki^vydkhyd, 1 3 1 
Catur-vyUha, 509 n 
Causal, 46, 265, 341, 344, 47o, 473, 
484; agents, 267; constituent, 267; 
doctrine, 199; efficiency, 268, 271, 
276, 436, 458; entity, 371; instru- 
ments, 203 ; material, 465 ; moment, 
273; movement, 502; nature, 395; 
operation, 205, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 272, 276, 343; principle, 192; 
qualities, 256; relations, 279, 342; 
state, 42, 200, 344; substance, 344, 

391 

Causality, 53, 128, 205, 206, 276, 278, 
299, 300, 389, 39<>, 455, 456, 459, 
470 

Causation, 354, 397, 450, 54i, 543 
Cause, 4, 8, 9, ^4, 42, 4^, 58, I74, i79, 
181, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 

193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 204, 

206, 232, 256, 257, 260 w., 266, 267, 
270, 271, 276, 277, 278, 279, 293, 

295, 299, 306, 310, 330, 333, 339, 

341, 342, 343, 350, 354, 365, 366, 

38s, 388, 389, 396, 406, 410, 413, 

433, 441, 447 w., 448, 452, 454, 455, 
456, 460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 473, 

479, 483, 493, 495, 503, 509, 520, 

524, 539 S4I, 542, 543, 545, 547; 
and effect, 258; qualities, 257 

Causeless, 46, 354 
Cause-moment, 273 


Cause-space, 273 
Cause-time, 273 

Carvika, 139, 140, 276, 280, 282, 286, 
288, 289, 432, 512, 515, 516, 522, 
528, 531, 533, 536, 538, 539, 541, 
544, 546, 549, 550; contention, 535; 
criticisms against by Jains and 
Naiyayikas, 546; criticisms of the 
Buddhists, against, 541 et seq.; 
doctrine, 546; his logic, 533 seq.; 
his logic criticized by Jayanta, 
Udayana, etc., 537 et seq. ; logic, 533 ; 
other criticisms against, 548 et seq . ; 
reference to, 531 et seq.; their argu- 
ments for denying soul, 289 n. ; 
types of, 539 
Cdrvdrka-sastif 531 n. 

CarvakisMy 139 
Cease, 310 
Central question, 50 
Centum, 72 
Ceremonial duties, 160 
Ceremonials, 41 

Cessation, 27, 28, 52, 6r, 136, 177, 
287, 292, 293, 295, 310, 321, 338, 

339, 365, 366, 369, 37t, 372, 374, 

393, 445, 453, 463, 470, 486, 506, 

523, 572; of bondage, 364; of re- 

birth, 70 
ce^tdf 300 
chala, 512 
Chalari-smrtif 103 

Change, 196, 313, 314, 321, 325, 338, 
344, 443 445, 447, 456, 457, 458, 

485, 488, 489, 490, 493, 495 
Changeable, 313, 323 
Changeless, 34, i95, 389, 396, 457 

Character, 46, 180, 181, 193, 194, I9S, 
209, 210, 297, 311, 312, 315, 319, 

323, 324, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 

351, 407, 408, 411, 430, 465, 534, 

548 

Characteristic, 185, 207, 209, 212, 300, 
317, 325, 350, 426, 450; quality, 317 
Characterless, 166, 195, 356 
Charity, 86, 87 
Charm of God, 83 
Chdndoagyopani^ad-bhasya^ 117 
Chandogya, loi, 106, 528, 529, 53® 
Chandogya Upanisady 3, 106, 107, 126, 
517, 528; heretics referred to, in, 528 
Chandogyo-panisad-prakasikdy 1 26 
Chemical change, 141 
Chimerical, 179, 19^, 241, 271, 312, 
314, 319, 331, 339, 406, 435; 
entities, 239, 243, 271, 333, 344, 
440; objects, 274; theory, 266 

36 


» in 
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Choice, 304 

Chowkhamba, 202 w., 209 n. 
Chronological, 68 
cic-chakti^ 32, 416 
cidamsa^ 301 
dn'^matram^ 165 
cintandtmakam indnya77ii 48 
Circular, 255 
Circulation, 59 

Circumstances, 182, 320, 323, 349, 
430 

cit, IS4. 391. 396, 397, 444 
citi, 503, 504 

Cit-prakaraf}ai 160 

Citsukha, iii, 468 

citsukhacirya, 318, 482 

citta^ 281 w., 480, 499 n. 

citta^vrui-nirodha, 62, 506 

Class-characters, 167, 232, 534 

Class-concept, 224, 226 297, 436 

Class-notions, 61 

Classification, 30, 129, 212 

Clay, 3, 471., 199; materials, 3 

Clearness, 217 

Clinging to God, 87 

Closed souls, 501 

Cloth, 190, 193, 256, 265 

Clouds, 50 

Code of duties, 88 

Coeval, 183 

Co-existence, 273, 543 

Co-existent, 286, 423 

Co-extensive, 291, 292 

Cognate, 43 

Cognition, 8, 9, 217, 218, 248, 289, 
310, 311, 315, 318, 320, 323, 325, 
335, 347, 360, 368, 410, 41 1, 428 
Cognitive, 31, 49, 61, 318, 466; ex- 
periences, 300; characters, 241; 
operation, 359; process, 467; rela- 
tion, 358; sense, 25, 48, 280; situa- 
tion, 467 

Coherence, 300; of qualities, 254 
Coimbatore, 12 1 

Cola, 65, 67, 94, 98, 103, 1 13, 523; 
kings, 104 

Collocating entities, 275 
Collocation, 141, 152, 204, 206, 264, 
292, 354, 360, 473; of accessories, 
354; of causes, 203 
Collocative agents, 342 
Collocative causes, 248 
Colony, 42, 43 
Colophon of Mitra, 403 
Colour, 61, 141, 167, 182, 251, 389; 

perception, 280 
Colour-data, 253 


Colour-datum, 253 
Combinations, 326 
Commands, 303 

Commentary, i /?., 3, 99, 102 n., 106, 
107, 108, 114, 115, n6, 1 17, 120, 
122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 138, 214, 260 305, 349, 

402, 403, 440, 460, 476, 482, 516, 
517 w., 518, 523, 532; literature, 8(1 
Commentator, 107 /l, 196, 444 
Commission, 398 
Common, 207 
Communication, 309, 428 
Communion, 70, 99, 376 
Companions, 83 
Compendium, 135 
Complete, 36, 296 
Complex, 1 88, 193; feeling, 90 
Comprehension, 419 
Computation, 96 

Conative, 49; organs, 412; senses, 31, 
61, 280, 504 
Conceit, 173 
Concentration, 30 

Concept, 42, 53, 185, 186, 195, 254, 
264, 297, 340, 344, 390, 406, 434, 
435 

Conception, 4$, ^95» 295. 297. 

301, 321, 328, 333, 335, 341, 351, 

389. 397, 39H, 447. 44^^. 45 h 45^>. 

462, 468, 504 ^ ^ 

Conceptual cognitions, 341 
Conceptual forms, 3 x i 
Conch-shelly 179, 180, x8x, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 208, 2X0, 

211, 241, 244, 247. 253, 254, 270, 

337. 346, 368, 37 408; silver, 179, 
184, 237, 246, 312, 314, 335, 336, 
340, 343, 344, 398; silver illusion, 
i8s?j., 186, 188 
Conciliatory, 20 

Conclusions, 2x1, 319, 409, 451, 458, 
469, 486, 495 

Concomitance, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
263, 273, 3^9, 427. 43B, 5^3. 533. 
534. 535, 536, 53^ 

Concrete, 49, 187 

Condition, 51, 180, 181, 193, 2x1, 30X, 
306, 310, 31a, 323. 333, 344, 

346, 412, 413, 4x6, 420, 421, 422, 
428, 432, 433, 434. 4<>3, 468, 

473. 476, 489. 49^. 493. 534, 535; of 
reality, 243 

Conditional, 289, 390, 533, 538; quali- 
ties, 285, 286 

C’onditioned, 193, 446, 474 
Conduct, x6, SS® 
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Conflict of knowledge, zizn. 
Confusion, 25, 140 

Conglomeration, 37, 163, 252, 262, 
275, 278, 288 
Conjeevaram, 68 
Connection, 43 n. 

Connotation, 299 

Conscious, 27, 31, 41, 290, 416, 467, 
491 ; energy,. 459; entities, 89; prin- 
ciple, 29; state, 540, 543, 546 
Consciousness, 368, 369, 373, 377, 
406, 407, 413, 420, 429, 438, 439, 

440, 452, 454, 459> 460, 462, 463, 

467, 469, 479, 486, 507, 519, 529, 

540, 541, 543, 545, 546, 547, 548, 

549; its character, 141, 142 
Considerations, 420 
Consonance, 44, 58 
Consort, 70, 81 
Constancy, 29 

Constituent conscious-entities, 287 
Constituents, 188, 256, 310, 323, 335, 
414, 415, 419, 424, 430, 455, 458 
Constituted entity, 256 
Consti-uction, 191, 195 
Contact, 263, 270, 281 w., 316, 453, 
466 

Container, 456 
Contemplation, 68 
Contemporary, 131 w., 135 
Content, 250?!., 310, 329, 336, 439; 
of awareness, 185 w. ; of knowledge, 
242, 247, 314 

Contentions, 211, 311, 315, 348 
Contentiess, 250, 310, 31 1 
Contentment, 61, 506 
Contents of thoughts, 198 
Contiguity, 46, 296, 316, 324, 325, 421 ; 

of consciousness, 240, 420 
Contraction, 393 

Contradiction, 9, 186, 192, 210, 239, 
269, 314, 3^8, 321, 327, 336, 337, 
342, 374, 386, 398, 435, 436, 451, 
459, 470, 498, 502 of knowledge, 
179 

Contradictory, 17, 207, 21 x, 269, 310, 
319, 337, 421 

Contrary, 322; conclusion, 230 
Contributions, 346 
Control, 30, 32, 58, 303, 430, 443 
444, 499; of mind, 29 
Controller, 5)9, 200, 386, 415, 429, 430, 
45 1, 478 

Controversialist, 406 
Controversy, 68, 128, 130, 328, 416 
Conviction, 54, 55 
Co-operation, 409 


Corporeal structure, 43 1 
Correct, 180 
Correction, 179 

Correspondence, 247, 348, 357; theory, 
246 

Corroboration, 340, 341, 357 
Cosmic, 443 w., 475, 482, 492, 509, 
5x0; affairs, 475; egg, 504; matter, 
163 

Cosmogony, 5x5 n. 

Cosmological, 474 
Cotton-seed, 273 
Counterpart, 58 
Couples, 38 

Course, 3i» 34, 52, 5^, 57 

Cow, 234 
Cowell, 515 

Creation, 25, 27, 36, 38, 42, 45, 50, 51, 
52, 56, 58, 116, 158, 182, 188, 192, 
195, 196, 302, 443 w., 444, 449. 452, 
45B, 460, 476, 498, 500, 501, 502, 
504, 508 

Creative, 50, 465, 473; activity, 452, 
454; desire, 48*, moment, 472 
Creator, 16, 412, 476, 507 
Creatures, 447 n. 

Creed, 433 
Criterion, 314 

Criticism, 76, xi2, 116, 179, 215, 217, 
304. 339, 342, 429. 433, 478, 479, 

518, 533 
Crooked, 158 
Cults, 81 
Currency, 95 
Customs, 2 
Culikopanisady 480 
Cycle, 41, 51, 446, 481, 490 
Cymbals, 80 

dak§inay 381 n. 

Daksina-kaldryay 381, 382, 383, 

384 

Dancer, 85 
Dantivarman, 67 
danda-nlti, 532 
dandiriy 524 n. 

Darkness, 178 
darsanay 463, 533 
Dasaratha, 429, 522 
Daia-slokly 299$ 400j 4^3 
dasdvaty 251 
Data, 2X0, 428 
Dattatreya, 40 w. 

Dattatreyopani^ady 13 
Date-juice, 226 
Datum, 287 
Davids, 5x5 

36-2 
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day a, 57, 61 
DaySramadeva, 402 
DSmodara, 39 
DSmodara Gosvam!, 399 
ddna, 33, 61 

Da^arathi, 98, I02, 104, 109, no, 113 
Dasarya, 63 «. 
ddsya^ 70 
Dead, 550 

Death, 69, 291, 431, 447> 5i9> 530» 53 
536, 539, 548, 55° 

Death-coma, 79 
Decay, 447 n., 454, 547 
Decision, 210 
Deduction, 314 

Deeds, 7, 15, 33, 54» 61, 290, 292, 299, 
30i» 303, 349, 388, 415, 429, 444, 
452, 489, 513 n,y 521, 524, 528 
Deep concentration, 22 
Deep emotion, 378 
Deep sleep, 142, 151, 178 
Defect, 17s, 177, 179, 182, 184, 185 w., 
203, 230, 238, 331, 332, 334, 336, 
338, 356, 430, 437, 439, 442 
Defectlessness, 250 
Defects of organs, 181 
Defence, 300 
Definable, 230 
Definite effects, 279 
Definition, 128, 217 n., 221, 232, 295, 
298, 299, 300, 318, 345, 348, 373, 
390, 424, 448, 462, 519, 537; of 
error, 247; of validity, 248 
dehatmavadins, 528 

Deity, 31,38, 39, 4i , 58^ 60, 126, 295, 303 

Delirious, 79 

Deliverance, 376 

Delusion, 325 

Delusive, 45 

Demerit, 15, 153, 453 

Demons, 25 

Demonstrable, 230 

Denial, 186 

Dependence, 55, 272, 299 
Descartes, 202 n. 

Description, 52, 436 
Desires, 7, 33, 34, 44, 45, 48, 61, 92, 
146, 160, 191, 296, 298, 303, 350, 
416, 429, 441, 463, 472, 503, 504, 
505, 506, 529 

Destiny, 43, 45, 444, 461, 501, 502 
Destroyer, 499, 507 
Destructible, 199, 373, 425 
Destructioit, 26, 33, 38, 51, 52, 58, 
1:78, 239, 271, 272, 308, 314, 344, 
353, 3^5, 407, 410, 428, 442, 443 
454, 469, 476, 550 


Destructive agents, 266 
Desikacarya, 116, 13 1 
Detachment, 442 

Determinate, 166, 220, 31 1, 466; 
knowledge, 216, 2x7, 221, 224, 34o; 
object, 177 
Determinateness, 218 
Determination of validity, 357 
Determinations, 42, X13, 504 
Dcussen, 108 
devadatta, 59, 60 
Devaki Sri, 95 
Devamannatha, 102 w., no 
Devanatha, 133 
Deva-'Tzdyaka- patiedia t, 122 
Devaraja, no, in, 114, 138 
Devanljaguru, 137, 138 
Devaraja Suri, 122 
Devanljacarya, 123, 127 
Devarilt, 102 n.^ no 
deva-ydna, 517 
Devacarya, 401, 404 
Devacarya, Pandita Anantarama, 399 
DevadevJ, 69 
Development, 42, 49 
Devipnisad Pandita, 400 n. 

Devi, 57 

Devotee, 28, 38, 39 55» 7o, 82, 89, 90, 

99, 129, 337, 378, 379, 405. 442, 491 
Devotion, 10, 13, 32, 61, 70, 78, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 100, 129, 134, 1 61, 442, 
450, 451; to God, 89 
Devotional, 69, 293; development, 8x ; 

faiths, 8r, Devotional songs, 83 
dhanatijaya, 59 
Dhanurdasa, 104 
Dhanvantari, 40 w. 

Dharma, 40 47, 62, 124, 125, 153, 

254, 294, 349, 394, 405, 453, 503, 505 
Dharmadcvacarya, 404 
Dharmakure^a, 133 
Dharmarajadhvarlndra, 9, 204, 2x6 
dkarma-sddrsyaf 224 
Dharma-sdstras^ z t 
dharmatva^ 254 
DharmarSja, 228 
dharai^a, 61 
dhdrandy 30, 505 
Dhenu, 52 
dht^sphupatdj 217 
dkotiy 522 
Dhruva, 39 w. 
dhnwd-^nusmftiy 293 
dhftiy 57, 61, 5x0 
dhUma-dhUmatvay 226 «. 
dhUmatvay 535 
dhUfta cdrvdkay 516, 539 
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dhvamsd-bhavaf 428 
dhyana, lo, 30, 61, 388. 487, 503 
dhyanadina paricaryd, lo 
Dialectic, 230, 426 

Dialectical, 111,194, 304> 437 ; analysis, 
1 12*, criticism, 277 

Dialogues of the Buddha^ 512 Si4«., 

515 w., 520 w., 521 n. 

Dictum, 320 
Didactic poem, 121 
Difference, 6, 28, 30, 180, 18 1, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 
194, 19s, 204, 220 n., 228, 266, 303, 
312, 322, 330, 331, 342, 343, 350, 

351, 3S3» 354, 355, 356, 359, 383, 

405, 411, 413, 417, 418, 419, 422, 

433, 434, 435, 436, 443, 448, 455, 

456, 471, 480, 485, 486, 489, 536, 

542, 550; conception of the Nim« 
bSrkas school of, 417 et seq. 

Difference-in-identity, 432, 433 
Differenceless, 406, 420 
Differcncelessness, 167 
Different, 42, 302, 330, 336, 339, 397, 

406, 413, 416, 441; order, 419 
Different - from - existent - and - non - ex- 
istent, 339 

Differentia, 212, 429 
Differentiating characteristic, 185 n. 
Differentiation, 200, 462, 479 
Difficulty, 192 
Diganivara Jains, 523, 524 
DigamvaraSf 523 
dik, 163, 283, 284 
Dilation, 444 
Dina-carydy 137 

Direct, 309, 465 ; intuition, 363 ; know- 
ledge, 217, 312; perception, 308 
Disappearance, 309 
Disciple, 98, 102, 110, 114, 122, 123, 
126, 138, 522 

Discipline, 28, 29, 33, 442 
Disciplined, 32 
Discrimination, 292 
Discriminative, 49; knowledge, 52 
Discussions, 123, 352, 418 
Disfavour, 51, 52, 159, 160, 164 
Disinclination, 33» 47> 5 ^* 292, 442: of 
mind, 29 

Displeasure, 291, 303, 304 
Disposition, 54 

Disputation, 515, 517, 5^8, 519 
Dissipation, 287 
Dissociation, 393 

Dissolution, 36, 45, 49, 50, 158, 196, 
301, 314, 450, 458, 461, 466, 469, 
493» 498, 521 ; of doubt, 390 


Distant perception, 254 
Distinct perception, 254 
Distinction, 47, 181, 185 w., 186 
288, 307, 331, 41 1, 419, 434, 449, 
48s, 491, 494 

Distinctive differences, 167 
Distinctness, 254 
distikdy 518 
Diverse forms, 36 
Diversity, 196 

Divine, 41, 472; beauty, 136; entity, 
485; functions, 38; grace, 84, 378; 
love, 451 

Divine Wisdom, 80 n. 

Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, 
78, 79 n. 

Divinity, 450 
Division, 208 
divya, zi^n, 

Divya-prabandha, 64, 130, 134, 135, 
J37, 138 

Divya-prahandha-vydkhyd, 1 3 1 
Divyasuri^carita, 64, 94, 95, 105, 
113 n. 

Divya^sUri-prabhdva'-dlpikd, 118, 132 
Divyavadana, 514, 524 w. 

Dlgha, 515 521 

Dlgha Nikdya, 514, 520, 524, 525 

Dik§ita, 19 w. 

Dlpa-prakdsa, 135 
Dlpa-sdra, 128 n. 
dlpti, 505 
Docility, 54 
Doctrinal, 305 

Doctrine, 28, 43, 50, 55, 86, 192, 195, 
196, 297, 330, 334, 338, 340, 346, 
349, 406, 422. 427, 430, 434, 472, 
483, 484, 512 n,, 516, 517, 518, 519, 
521, 522, 523, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
529, 530, 539, 546, 548, 550; of 
bhaktiy 450; of causality, 276; of 
kdla, 448 w, ; of prakrti, 478 
DoddyScarya, 121 n. 

Dogmas, 303 
Domestic life, 62 
Dormant, 56 

do^a, 165, 175, 184, 188, 238 
Doubt, 207, 208, 209, 210, 21 1, 212, 
213, 215, 336, 241, 251 ; its analysis, 
211 ; its classification, 213; itself in- 
dubitable, 236; NySya view of it, 
207 ; Venkata’s conclusive re- 

marks on, 208 et seqr, Venkata’s 
criticism of NySya view, 207-8; 
Venkata’s special treatment of it, 
207 et seq.; Venkata’s treatment 
similar to that of Descartes, 202 
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Doubtful property, 213 
Dramatic action, 82 
Dramida, 108, 

Dramiclacfirya, 105, 106, 107, to8 
Dramidopanisad-bhdsya, 1 26 
Drmnidopanisat-tdtparya^ (>9, 70 

71 n.y 72 ?/., 73 n, 

Dravi^^ - hiiti - tattvdrtha - prakadka^ 
127 

Dravidian, 132, 383 n, 
Dravidopaftisat-idmf 1 24 
Dravidoponisat - sdm - ratndvalf - zyd - 
/j/zyYJ, 127 

Dravidopam^at-tdtparydz^alt, 1 24 
dravya, 212 ?/., 251, 343, 484 
dravyatva, 431 
DrSxdda, 63 
Drdvida-bhd^ya, 106 
DrSvida texts, 383 
Dravida-vedanta, 137 
DravidScarya, 106 

Dream, 4, 5, 182, 258, 325, 415, 440; 

experiences, s 

Dreamless sleep, 258, 310, 31 1, 321, 
324» 325» 326, 327, 344. 3^’2, 363, 
364, 41 1, 412, 420, 443, 453, 467 
Drunkenness, 169 
didha^pUnie, 530 
drfyar 43S, 4^^3 
Driyatvd^numdna-nirdsa^ 133 
Dualism, 330, 332, 337, 338, 339, 347, 
407 

Dualistic, 352, 406, 486; texts, 422 
Duality, 4, 37, 154, 218, 344, 375, 
417, 419, 420, 422, 431, 432. 455. 
495 

Duality-texts, 486 
Dubrenil, Professor, 65 
duhkha^ 464, 485 
duhkha-nivrttih, 486 
Dulling, 256 
Dullness, 328 
Durupadem’-dhikkarciy 127 
Duties, 8, II, 19, 293, 294, 307, 379, 
44t, S19 

Durartha’-duflkaraxiay 1 3 1 
Dvaita^dvaita^ 413 
Dvaya-churukku, 94 
Dvayam, 135 w. 
dve^a^ 470 

Dvivedin Papdita VindhyeiSvarl Pra- 
sada, I n, 
dvya^iuka, 263 
DvSpara-yuga, 401 
DvSraka, 96 

dvdrdntara>-mrapek^a, 277 

Dvarasamudra, 120 


Dynamic, 29* 44, 456, 500; agency, 
446; function, 448/1.; operation, 
261 ; power, 448 
DynUvSty, 67 
Dyutimat!, 98, 100 

Ear, 167 

Earliest devotees, 82 
PJarfy flistory of P^aipimnsm in >Sonth 
Inditiy 64 67 //., 81 //. 

Earth, 41, 46, 128, uSi, 208, 212, 349, 
393i 447. 500, 506, 521. 54C>. 54i. SS<> 
Earth-matter, 342 
Earth-particles, 188 
Earth-substances, 188 
Hai'thiness, 258 
Ecstasy, 63 n . ; of joy, 376 
Ecstatic delight, 83 
Ecstatic experiences, 79 
Ecstatic joy, 376 
Eddies, 83 

Effect, 4, 15, 35, 49, 56, 153, 184, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193. I94» ^95. 199. 

229, 256, 257, 2(»5, 2()6, 267, 276, 

277, 291. 293. 294, 299, 303, 306, 

332, 339, 34 ri 342, 343, 344, 359, 

3(»5, 434, 435, 443, 449, 455, 456, 

460, 465, 488, 489, 493, 521, 542, 

543; moment, 272, 273; state, 200, 
344 

Kffectneas, 300 
Effect-stage, 299 
Effect-thing, 199 
Effectuation, 54 
Efficacious, 28, 29 

Efficiency, 203, 268, 341, 458, 524, 528 
Efficient, 203; causes, 301, 386 
Efforts, 56, 58, 190, 249, 290, 298, 300, 
304, 333, '^374, 475, 5^3 
Ego, 13, 42, 56, 144, 208, 21 1, 257, 
290, 345, 366, 3f>7, 408, 409. 41 
^ 412, 443, 547, 549 
Ego-consciousness, 362, 367 
Ego-entity, 325, 362, 408 
Ego-experience, 334, 366, 368, 370 
Ego-intuition, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Ego-notion, 324, 325 
Ego-substratum, 425 
Egohood, 32s 

Egoism, 33t, 51, 90> 9ri 3^7, 375, 37^, 
379, 40B, 468, 470, 485, 494, S05, 529 
Egoistic desire, 378 
ekadmidins^ 523, 524 n. 

Pika^rhgatanu, 40 n* 
ekdntinSf 21 , 87 
ekdntitva, 87 
Ekarpava&yin, 40 n* 
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ekdt 7 na^rupa, 40 n. 

Ekdyana, zi 
Ekdyana veda^ 21 

Element, 25, 30, 42, 45, 46, 49, 181, 
182, 196, 205, 337, 462, 467, 50s, 
506, 512, 515 n., 519, 521, S22, 527, 
541. 542, 544, 545, 547, 550 

Elementary, 127 
Emanated, 37 

Emanation, 37, 198 n., 447, 488, 495 
Emancipated, 296, 300, 476; souls, 
177 n.; stage, 301 

Emancipation, 29, 32, 50, 52, 57, 61, 
62, 71, 88, 136, 143, 145, 146, 159, 
161, 177, 292, 293, 294, 295, 304, 

3i4> 316, 324, 326, 327, 336, 364, 

365* 366, 371, 374, 382, 383, 384, 

388, 408, 412, 414, 420, 421, 429, 

433. 442, 445. 446, 450. 453. 457. 

460, 463, 476, 477, 479, 483, 485, 

486, 487, 488, 491, 494, 495, 506, 

509; attainable by God’s grace, 304; 
view of the Nimbarka school of, 
420 et seq. 

Embrace, 72, 73 
Emergence, 45, 48, 196 
Emergents, 45, 494, 495 
Emerges, 47 

Emotion, 29, 82, 83, 377, 450, 451; 
of love, 79 

Emotional analysis, 82 
Emotional stage, 82 
Emotional transformation, 82 
Emphasis, 311, 348, 413, 434 
Encyclopaedia of Religiofi and Ethics^ 

523 524 525 

End, 41, 42, 51, 54, 298, 343, 352, 420, 
^ 441, 443, 486, 502 
Endearment, 90 
Enemy, 70 

Energy, 30, 3x. 37. 42, 44. 45. 48, 49. 
53. 56, 57, 79, 414. 416, 418, 424, 
447, 454, 458, 489, 500, 502, 524; 
of God, 404 
Enjoyable, 6 
Enjoyed, 37 
Enjoyer, 6, 32, 37 

Enjoyment, 291, 292, 412, 464, 485, 
486, 490, 503. 529 
Enlightened, 80 
Enlightenment, 53 
Enquiry, 197 
lintirely, 194 
Entirety, 432, 434 

Entity, 5, 8, 9, 26, 27. 4x» 42, 44. 163, 
178, 179, 186, 193, 206, 210, 2x1, 
235, 243, 253, 274. 275. 289, 299. 
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306, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 

317. 3x9, 321, 324. 325. 327. 328, 

330, 332, 333, 335. 337, 339, 34i, 

342, 343, 344, 345, 35i, 352, 353, 

389, 408, 410, 416, 421, 423, 42s, 

430, 436, 439, 440, 448, 451, 457. 

463, 464, 474, 487, 497, 503, 504, 

506, 507, 539, 541 
Environments, 30 
Epigraphia Carnatica, 104 n. 
Epigraphica Indica^ izi n. 

Epigraphical, 64, 105 
Epigraphists, 67 
Epistemological, 9, 80, 467 
Epithets, 450 
Epitome, 53 

Equilibrium, 29, 36, 46, 259, 460, 503, 

50s, 509 

Equinox, 295 

Erroneous, 335; manifestation, 360 
Error, 179, 180, 182, 185, 186, 187, 
210, 240, 241, 253, 307, 330, 334, 
337, 346, 383 w., 44X, 469, 500; of 
conception, 398 
Eschatological, 295, 525 
Esoteric, 57, 583; doctrine, 134 
Essence, 28, 31, 35, 329, 345, 393, 413, 
41S. 424. 426. 431, 433, 434, 436, 
442, 445. 449. 455. 461, 49°; of in- 
tuition, 177 

Essential characteristic, 1 5 1 
Essential qualities, 70 
Eternal, 5, 9, 34, 35, 36, 52, 128, 161, 
169, 172, 177, 192, 195, 204, 208, 

209, 212, 213, 267, 279, 284, .285, 

286, 291, 299, 321, 325, 330, 336, 

337, 339, 345, 347, 354, S^S, 373, 

386, 387, 393, 394, 404, 409. 4^6, 

433, 447, 448, 45a, 454, 457, 470, 

473, 481, 482, 489, 497; bliss, 404; 
power, 198; world, 80 
Eternity, 314, 345, 393 ; of souls, 177W. 
Ethical, 525; position, 550 
ElSrembSvay, 77 
Events, 448 
Evidence, i8x, 390 

Evil, 5, 26, 34, 293. 294, 302, 446, 
521 

Evolutes, 26, 487 

Evolution, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36, 49, 58, 
196, 280, 299, 317, 456, 475, 482, 

492, 503, 5 10 

Evolutionary, 37, 45, 46, 445, 447, 455, 
481; cause, 47; changes, 24 
Excitement, 61 
Excommunicated, 20 
Exercises, 293 
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Existence, 31, 33, 41, 42, 50, 51, i82n., 
184, 189, 190, igt, 192, 195, 196, 

199, 297, 311, 312, 314, 315. 316, 

3^7, 319, 323. 327, 332, 339, 345, 

346, 347, 350, 352, 353, 35^, 359, 

406, 4x0, 412, 413, 415, 416, 419, 

427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 435, 43^, 

437, 442, 443, 445, 454, 455, 459, 

464, 476, 477, 489, 497, 507, 509, 

518, 533 

Existent, 47, 182 w., 313,339, 343, 445, 
486; entity, 358 

Existent-and-non-existence, 339 
Expansion, 393, 444 
Experience, 8, 9, 29, 34, 4^, 45, 79, S3, 
87, 142, 152, 166, 170, 178, 182, 
185 n ,, 186, 187, 188, 235, 236, 238, 
243, 251, 253, 254, 255, 258, 262, 

269, 274, 277, 287, 288, 290, 292, 

301, 302, 307, 312, 31S, 3x6, 317, 

323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 334, 

344, 347, 360, 363, 364, 370, 383, 

398, 413, 4x4, 415, 420, 421, 437, 

44X, 443, 444, 445, 448, 46X, 462, 

463, 464, 465, 468, 469, 474, 4S5, 

486, 490, 495, 497, 503, 535, 538, 

539, 540, 544, 545; treatment of by 
Vijftana Bhik^u, 466 et seq . 
Experienced, 37 
Experiencer, 37 
Experiency, 168 

Experiential, 185 knowledge, 468, 
470, 471 

Expiation, 22, 23 
Explanation, 212, 235, 301 
Exposition, 387 
Expressions, 3, 4, 34, S3, 443 
Extension, 85 

External, 44, 53, 341, 426; data, 253; 
objects, 189, 204, 205; perception, 
426; world, 154, 423 
Extra^mental, 204, 205 
Eye, 167, 182 

Fact, 189, X95, 201, 309 
Factor, 204, 205, 209, 322, 453, 454, 
463, 477 
Faculty, 28, 462 
Failure, 535 

Faith, 54, 98, 304, 380 n . 

Fallacies, 128 

False, 4, 153, 155, XS7, *73, ^74, 180, 
181, 188, 194, 198, 208, 2X0, 235, 

252, 254, 291, 293, 296, 306, 307, 

313, 315, 3^7, 3^4* 325, 

326, 327, 329, 3?2, 333, 337, 340, 

34^, 343, 350, 3Si, 3^4, 37i, 397, 


406, 407, 40S, 41 8, 424, 433, 437, 
438, 440, 457, 470, 485, 48b, 543, 
549; appearance, 2S3, 335, 431, 435, 
437; association, i(S6; a 7 ' idy <'' i , 332; 
effect, 365; imposition, 320, 325; in- 
dividuality, 376; knowledge, 5, 310, 
378, 408, 423, 441, 485, 491, 495; 
means, 326; notion, 370, 420, 437; 
perception, 244, 310; things, 371 
Falsehood, 5, 165, 174, x8(), 199, 314, 
317, 326, 332, 337, 341, 357, 398, 
4J0, 530 

Falsity, 186, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 
3x5, 316, 326, 350, 398, 4to, 437, 
436, 438, 457, 486; of the world, 
199, 239 

Fasting, 33 
Fathomless, 79 
Fault, 70 

Faultless chai'acter, 248 
Faulty reason, 178 
Fausboll, 5x4 n . 

Favour, 51, 159, 160, 164, 303 

Favourable, 292 

Fear, 5, 56 

Features, 46 w., 209 

Feeling, 52, 289, 464; of dullness, 256 

Female lover, 83 

Females, 42 

Filial affection, 83, 89, 90 
P'inger-ring, 186 

Finite, 44, 263, 461, 483; forms, 467 
Finiteness, 194 

Fire, 6, 42, 181, 184, 186, 193, 20S, 
211, 226 29s, 447, 451, 461, 484, 

499. Soo, 534, 536, 538, S40> S49> 55° 
Fish, 38 
Fitness, 429 
Five elements, 183 
Flames, 276 
Flow, 442 
Foetus, 44, 287 
Food, 80 
Force, 50, 59 
Forehead, 120 
Forgiveness, 29 

Form-, 5, 34, 41, 49, 52, 56, X93, 299 » 
310, 322, 339, 343, 389, 445, 447 w,, 
454 » 456, 457 , 458, 459 , 4^6, 468, 
476, 477, 486, 493, 495, 499, 500; 
of activity, 158 
Formal, 364 

Formless,' xo, 193, 197, 310, 33», 

447 n . 

Foundation, 475; of prapatti , 380 
stone, 12 

Fragrance, 27, 221, 222 
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Franke, 515 

Free, 317, 461, 523 n. 

Freedom, 78, 441, 452, 506; of will, 

160 

Free-will, 45, 292 
Friendliness, 70 
Friends, 83 
Friendship, 87, 375 
Fructification, 414 
Fructify, 415 

Fruition, 32, 33, 265, 291, 303, 443 
Fruits, 26, 28, 33, 55, 290, 294, 349, 
441 w., 444, 445, 454, 488, 489, 504, 
506, 521, 522, 548, 550 
Fulfilment, 29 
Fullness, 406 

Function, 36, 37, 38, 49, 56 k., 60, 188, 
196, 312, 326, 459, 463, 465, 484, 
489, 499 w., 504 «•, 530, 548; of 
Laksmiy 379 

Fundamental, 47, 524; tenets, 21 

Funeral sacrifices, 23 

Future, 446, 447, 457, 533*, lives, 545 

Gadd, 64 

Gadya-trayaniy 86 w., 102, 113, 118, 
123 

Gaekwad, 26 n, 
gandha, 49 n., 51 1 
GandhamSdana, 25 
gandha-matra^ 510 
gandha-^tanmdtra, 163, 260, 499 
gandhavattva, 227 
Ganges, ^20, 525, 550 
Gangaikonda§odapuram, 96 
Gangaikoridasola, 96 
Gangala Bhatta, 402 
Garbhopani^ad, 480 
Garga, 482 
Garuda, 364 
GarudavSha, 105 
Garuda-vShana, 64, 94 
Garuda purd^a^ 450 
Garudopani^adt 13 
Gauda-brahmanandl, 133 
Gaudiya, 13, 50 n. 

Gaudlya school, 51, 81, 82, 83; patho- 
logical symptoms of love similar to 
that of the ArvSrs, 83 
Gau4lya vai^pavas, 82, 475 ; 

lysis of love follows the analysis of 
the rhetorical school, 82 ; their rela- 
tion with the AjrvSrs, 82 
gaub, 47 
Gaurl, 52 

Gautama, 96 119 

GautamI, 447 


Gaya, 522 
Gandharly 59 
Garuduy 20 

Gayatrl-iata-dUsaidy 133 
General character, 185 n. 

General idea, 445 
General opposition, 226 
Generalization, 536, 538 
Generator, 481 
Generosity, 520 
Genesis, 128, 163 
Genus, 193 
Germs, 44 

ghatatva-^prakdrakam, 224 
ghatatvdty 230 
ghoruy 499 
Ghosa, 102 72. 

Gifts, 33, 54, 55, 450 
Cntd, 20, 33, 40, 51, 91, 100, n8, 138, 
214, 379, 380, 383. 473, 474, 529, 
530; heretics referred to, in, 529 
Gitd‘bhd§yay 123, 137, 214 n. 
Gitdrtha-samgrahay 98, 99, 100, 123, 

131 

Gltdrtha-samgraha-raksdy 98 72 ., 99 72 ., 
123 

GUd^samgraha-vibhdgay 131 
Gftd-sdra^rak^dy 13 1 
Gltd^tdtparya-dlpay 138 
Glittering, 181 
Goal, 50, 445, 508 

God, 5, 6, 7, 10, II, 13, 14, 16, 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30, 32, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 

48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 5^, 57, 62, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 78, 79, 83, 84, 

85, 86 72., 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 100, 106, 1 12, 1 19 72., 125, 128, 
129, 132, 135, 136, 182, 189, 190, 

192, 196, 200, 203, 225, 232, 261, 

286, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 

298, 299, 301, 302, 303, 307, 335, 

349, 351, 352, 364, 374, 375, SA 

377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 384, 

385, 387, 388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 

395, 398, 404, 4X2, 413, 414, 4^5, 

416, 420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 429, 

430, 431, 434, 437, 440, 441, 442, 

443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 450, 

451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 45^, 4S8, 

459, 460, 462, 465, 468, 472, 473, 

474, 475, 476, 478, 479, 480, 481, 

482, 483, 484, 488, 489, 491, 492, 

493, 498, 499, 500, 502, 505, 508, 

509, 5 1 172., 5 15 ; Bhaskara*s view, 155 ; 
His nature in Vijfiana Bhik§u, 474 et 
seq.\ in Ramanuja’s school, 296 et 
seqry in VdyuPurd^a, 502 et seq.; in 
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God (cont.) 

Vipju Purdna^ 498 et seq, ; IsvaragitS, 
490 et seg.; proof of His existence 
available only from scriptural testi- 
mony, 189; Ramanuja’s view, 155 
et seq . ; refutation of Sankara’s view 
of, 153, 154; refutation of the 

Nyaya and Yoga view of, 157; 
theistic proofs, failure of, 189 et seq . ; 
Venkata’s view of, 157 et seq.; 
YadavaprSk^a’s view of, 156; Yam- 
una’s view of it, 152 et seq.; Yam- 
una’s ultimate conclusion about, 

154. 155 

God Kr§na, 73 

God, NimbSrka’s idea of, 472 et seq. 

God Rahgahatha, 121 

God’s grace, 380 

God’s manifestation, 392 

God’s mercy, 376 

God’s relation with man, 70 

Godhood, 50 

Gods, 27, 58, 293, 474, 502. 505. 

525; dispute regarding the relative 
superiority of, 304 
Goda, 63 
Gold, 342 

Gomatham Sipyarvan, 104 
Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan, 97 n. 
gomukha, 60 

Good, 5, 26, 29, 34. 62, 80, 158, 293, 
304, 414, 415, 444, 452, 521, 527; 
deeds, 523 n. 

Gopalacariyar, 109 n. 

Gopana, 12 1 
Gopala Bhapa, 402 
Gopalasuri, 18 
Gopdlatdpanl Upani§ady 13 
Gopalatata, 133 
GopalacSrya, 401 
Gopdlottaraidpanl Upani^ad^ 13 
Gopika, 378 
GopI, 69, 74, 77, 81, 82 
Gopi-natha, 96 
Goppanarya, 121 w., 135 
goptrtva-varafiam, 92 
Go§thipurna, 95, 98, 102, 109 
Gosala, 522, 523, 524, 525 
Gotama, 235; logic, 234 
gotra, 3 

Government Oriental Manuscripts, 
203 

Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 69 n. 

Govinda, 39, loi, t02 w., 109 
Govinda Bhatta, too 
Govinda Bhatticarya, 402 


Govindadasa, 102 n. 

Govindacarya, 102 w., iiin., 113 n,, 
^33 

Govindilcrir^^'a’s Life of Ramanuja^ 
1 10 n. 

Govindfinarula, yoj 
Govindarya, 127 
Govindesa, 109 

Gilvindilchilryar, 78, 94, 97 105 n. 

Grace, 28, 32, 52, 55, 68, 70, 72, 86, 
99, 1 61, 413, 442, 452; of God, 70, 
214 w., 380 
Gradation, 486 
Grandson, 130, 131 
Grantha, 81 n. 

Gratitude, 109 
Grama-purna, 102 
Greatness, 99, 195 
Greed, 48, 87, 505 
Greeks, 19 
Grief, 71 

Gross, 24, 31, 46, 47, 48; dimension, 
264; elements, 25, 43, 498; objects, 
449 

Grossness, 264 

Ground, 190, 192, 196, 334, 338, 
420, 423, 431, 454, 456, 464, 490; 
cause, 197, 456, 486, 488, 493, 494, 
495 

Ground-n;/iVi>if2, 367 
Groundless, 366 
Grow, 447 71 . 

Growth, 547 
guda, 226 
guha^ 502 
Guhadeva, i n. 
gulma, 500 

guna, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 45, 46, 56, 147, 148, X56, 157, 
212 259, 469, 471, 475, 480, 484, 

488, 491, 491, 499, 504, 50s, 506, 

509 

Guna-darpamf 384 

guna-guhya, 25 
guipa-potential, 45 
Gunaratna, 516, 533 
reals, 156 
guijiia^sdmyat 46 
guna-yoni, 46 
gundvatdraSf 40 n* 

Guru, 28, 45 

Guru’-bhaktLmanddkinl, 403 
Guru - bkdm - praMUkd^ 115, 127, 

131;?* 

GurU'^bhdm-prakdiiM^^vydkhydy 1 1 5 
Guru^-parampard, 64, 65, '66, 94, 95, 
112, 121, 399, 400', 401 
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Giiru-parampard-prabhdvaniy 64, g^n.y 
105 

Guru’S amanddhikar any a->vdday 133 
Guru-tattva-prakdh'kdt 115, 13 1 
GurupasattUvijaya, 126 
Giizerat, 63 

Habit, 29, 32, 548 
Hagiologists, 94, 96 
haituka, 517, 518 n.y 530 
haitukan, 518 
HalabhQti, 105 n. ‘ 

HalSyudha, 523 
Hall, 69 

Hamsa, 40 w., 401 
Hamsa-sarndesay 121, 122 
Happiness, 9, 16, 164, 365, 441, 463, 
494, 506, 549, 550 
Hare’s horn, 5, 312, 407, 435, 478 
Hari, 40 w., 497 w., 500, 508 
Haribhadra, 533 
Haribhaskara, 3 n. 

Harideva, 402 
H ari-dina-’tilakay 1 22 
Haridvilra, 94 
Mari •‘guna’-manhndldy 130 
H(iri’’guru^stava-?ndldy 401 
Harivatfisa, 20, 81 
Harivyasadeva, 399, 402 
Harivyfiaa muni, 403 
Harmful, 294, 335; results, 51, 52 
Harmony, 452, 459 
H astigiri-mdhdtmyay 1 24 
Hasti-jihvdy 59 
Hastij^aila, loi 
Hastyadrinatha, 114W., 125 
Hatred, 87 

Haya-grlva-stotrUy 122 
Haya,4lr§a, 39 w. 

Ilayatrsa-samhltdy 22 ; its contents, 22 
1 1 iirda-sancaya ,416 
HdrltUy 20, 130 
He, 49^ 

Head, 239, 295 
Heart, 7, 58, 59, 71, 158 
Heat, taS, 198 

Heaven, 13* 24, 40, 43 w., 294, 349> 
441 w., 447, 514 527 

Hell, 40, 349, 441 K., 527, 531 
Helpless surrender, 379, 380 
Helplessness, 99 
Hemildri, 20 

Heretics, 103, 518, 520, 526 
Heretical views, 531 
Heterodox view, 531 
hetu, 152, 217, i®ssSi 228, 230, 231, 
4*7. S33. 535, 536, 537, 538 


hetu-sdstray 517 
hetu^vaday 517 
heya-gut}dn prati$idhya, 175 
High faith, 380 n. 

Higher form, 37 
Highest soul, 61 
Hill, 208, 21 1, 534 

Hindu life, 47 1 ; thought, 471 ; view, 471 
Hinduism, 516 
Hindus, 549 

Hiranyagarbha, 296, 381, 452, 504 
Hiranya-garbka-samhitd, 24 
hitUy 62 

Hoernld, 522, 523, 524 5^5 

Holiness, 22 

Holy Lives of the Azhvdrsy 78, 94 
Homogeneous, 307, 332, 396, 397, 432, 
462, 463 

Homoiomeriaey theory of, 246 

Honeycomb, 43 

Hooper, 68 n.y 77 78 n. 

Horse, 167 
Householder, 103 
Hoysala, 103, 104, 113 
hrd-yaga, 60 
hrh 62 
Hysikesa, 39 

Human, 444; beings, 191; body, 189; 

lover, 73; soul, 87, 89, 122, 413 
Humanity, 70, 71 
Humbleness, 376 
Husband, 90 
Hymns, 69, 99 

Hymns of the Alvars, by J. S. M. 

Hooper, 74 n. 

Hyper-logical, 255 
Hypocrites, 518 
Hypothesis, 332 

kchdy 41, 57 

icchd’’iaktiy 42 n, 

idarn v deyarn, 230 

idarn vdeyam prameyatvdt, 230 n. 

Idea, 34, 42, 51, 54, 180, 182, 185 
205, 206, 210, 300, 317, 352, 353, 
412, 439, 440, 441, 451, 455, 4^6, 
472, 473> 490, 494, 496, 544 
Ideal, 53, 420, 550 

Idealistic, 205, 253, 546; Buddhist, 
238 

Ideality, 288 
Ideational, 438 

Identical, 28, 302, 309, 313, 336, 341, 
345» 35i» 406, 416, 418, 419, 420, 
432» 433» 434» 4^6 

Identification, 53, 66, 180, 374, 417, 
420 
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Identity, 6, 37, 58, 193, 194, i95. 198, 
256, 269, 290, 303» 308, 312, 330, 

336, 337, 345, 346, 406, 41 1, 417, 

418, 419, 420, 444, 445, 455, 45B, 

460, 466, 485, 495; of consciousness, 
141 ; texts, 403 
Identity-in-difference, 445 
Idol, 31 
I 4 a, 59, 60 
Idu, 138 

Ignorance, 4, 6, 7, 44, 46, 51, 160, 173, 
177, 178, 194, 317, 318, 324, 327, 

328, 331, 334, 361, 362, 363, 365, 

368, 369, 371, 376, 377, 378, 386, 

409, 414, 420, 421, 422, 425, 436, 

437, 439, 441, 445, 4^8, 469, 47^, 

495, 502, 529 
Ignorant, 51 
Ilaya Perumal, 100 
Illness, 396 

Illumination, 149, 217, 316, 320, 331, 

373. 374. 416. 463. 466 

Illusion, 30, 142, 147, 171, 17s, 177 n., 
179, 180, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

188, 195, 196, 210, 2n, 237, 240, 

241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 264, 270, 

307. 308. 310, 314, 32s, 330, 331, 

334. 335. 336. 338. 341. 374. 388, 

398, 407, 408, 409, 410, 41 1, 418, 

422, 423, 425, 426, 438, 439, 440, 

441. 457. 467. 491. 539; akhydti and 
yathdrtha-khydti contrasted, 182; 
Anantacarya*s treatment of it, 188; 
as akhydti, 237; as akhydti refuted 
by Meghanadari, 243-4 ; a-nirva-- 
canlya^khydti, 238-9; as a-nirva- 
canlya-khydti refuted by MeghanS- 
dari, 242-3 ; as anyathd-khydti, 237 ; 
as anyathd-khydti and akhydti com- 
pared, 244-5 1 anyathd-khydti and 
yathdrtha-khydti, 241 ; as anyathd’- 
khydti refuted by Meghanadari, 
241-2; as dreams, 182; as nirvi^aya- 
khydti refuted, 239; as yathdrtha- 
khydti, 237; as yathdrtha’-khydti and 
trivrt'-karana, 182-3; yathdrtha^ 
khydti supported, 245-6; Buddhist 
theory of dtma-khydti refuted, 238; 
condition of, 237; different interpre- 
tation — khydtis, 237; its relation 
with maxim of pratinidhi-nydya, 
X83; its relation with trwfUkarai^a, 
240-1; Prabhakara^s view, 185 
Rainanuja^s saukhydti supported by 
Vadihaipsambuvaha, 183; Sudar- 
iana's comment on the akhydti 
view, i86w*; Sahkarite view criti- 


cized by MSdhavamukunda, 422 et 
$eq,; theory of akhydti refuted, 180; 
theory of anyathd’'khydti, 179; 
theory of anyathd’-khydti favoured 
by Ramanuja and Venkapi, i8o; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti, 1 80 ; 
theory of yathdrtha^khydti advo- 
cated by Bodhayana, etc., 180; 
theory of yathdrtha-^khydti also ac- 
cepted by Ramanuja, 180-1; treat- 
ment by Vadihaipsambuvaha, 184 et 
seq.; Vadihaipsambuvaha^s criticism 
of anirvacamya-khydti, 188; Vadi- 
hanisiimbuvaha’s wavering between 
akhydti and afiyathd-khydti, 187 
Illusorincss, 418 

Illusory, 176, 182, 184, 187, 208, 21 1, 

239. 344. 36s. 367. 374. 388, 395, 

410. 422, 423, 424, 439, 456, 467, 
469, S3I 537; appearance, 154, 
246. 331. 343. 422, 455 ; Brahman, 
422; cognition, 246; construction, 
33t, 370; entity, 246; experiences, 
371; imposition, 320, 331, 333, 4^3, 
438, 440; knowledge, 185; notion, 
242; object, 398; percept, 246; per- 
ception, 237, 242, 244, 246, 321 ; re- 
lations, 424; series, 177 n.; silver, 

185 fi., 341, 368; world-creation, 
339 

Illustration, 209, 311, 326, 334 
Image, 18, 28, 39 w., 41, 182, 185 w., 

186 n., 211, 234, 336 
Image-building, 17 
Image-incarnations, 41 
Image-worship, 17, 19, 22, 23, 550; its 

antiquity, 19 

Imaginary, 419, 423, 446, 477; identi- 
fication, 81; imposition, 423 
Imagination, 49, 163 
Immanent, 195, 448, 472, 507 
Immaterial, 281 

Immediacy, 367, 439; of succession of, 
273 

Immediate, 203, 266, 308, 309, 319, 
369; emancipation, 378; intuition, 
230, 231, 318, 319; perception, 
185 n., 308, 318, 465; realization, 
309; reference, 369; succession, 

m 

Immortal, 198, 547, 548, 549 
Immortality, 381, 382, 384, 463, 517, 
Sa8, 531 
Immutable, 457 
Imparting agents, 357 
Imperfect souls, 430 
Imperfection, 194, 415 
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Impermanent, 292 

Implication, 128, 183, 216, 234, 310, 
3 Hi 347i 353, 365, 3^6, 426, 474, 
537, 539 
Imposed, 182 

Imposition, 185, 186, 333, 406, 422, 
423, 432, 439, 440 

Impressions, 8, 209, 227, 287, 290, 
410, 423, 437, 537 
Improbable, 404 n. 

Impulse, 44, 452 
Impulsion, 40 

Impure, 42, 44, 50, 56, 438, 470; 
nature, 338 

Impurity, 46, 51, 54, 80, 156, 505 
Inactivity, 451 

Inanimate, 57, 429; creation, 194 
Incantations, 23 

Incarnation, 39, 64, 69, 70, 119 302, 

472, 475, 482 
Inclination, 32, 61 
Incompatible, 325 
Incomprehensible, 218, 238 
Incongruity, 269 
Indefinability, 410, 435, 436 
Indefinable, 177, 218, 230 w., 239, 243, 
316, 340, 410, 436; silver, 242 
Indefinite, 2 
Indefiniteness, 370 
Independence, 51, 54, 55, 455 
Independent, 443 
Indescribability, 340 
Indescribable, 179 

Indeterminate, 270; cognition, 128; 
knowledge, 31 1; matter, 164; per- 
ception, 166 
India, 401 

Indian Antiquary ^ 66 n. 

Indian philosophy, 96 n. 

Indians, 19 

Indispensable, 180, 201; condition, 
180 

Indistinctness, 254 

Individual, 30, 190, 193, 206, 21 1, 232, 
287, 289, 291, 3031 323i 370, 377, 

403, 413, 4H, 4ih, 417, 429, 43I1 

433, 434, 44ti 443, 444, 45i, 452, 

459, 462, 485, 492, 493, 494; 
capacity, 288 ; cognition, 3 1 8, 3 1 9, 
358; experiences, 82; limitatiohs, 
82; self, 79, 170; selves, 335, 370, 
413, 426, 464; souls, 2, 6, 7, 26, 38, 
56, 158, 159, 176, 190, ^94, 

198 w,, 199, 200, 297, 298, 299, 301, 
377> 385, 387, 395, 396, 413, 420, 

423, 429, 433, 434, 4^0, 461, 472, 

483 ; units, 287 


Individuality, 90, 461 
Individuation, 462 
Indra, 295, 528 
Indra-rdtraf 23 
indriya^ 300 
Indubitable, 370 
Inductive generalization, 536 
Inert, 408 
Inexpressible, 179 
Infatuation, 76 

Inference, 14, 16, 128, 146, 152, 168, 
169, 179, 185 n,y 190, 192, 21 1, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 225, 226, 227, 229, 

230, 231, 232, 233, 235, 256, 296, 

309, 313, 315, 337, 338, 329, 340, 

353, 360, 361:, 364, 406, 426, 427, 

428, 465, 517, 534, 535, 536, 537, 

539; Venkata’s treatment of it, 225 
et seq. 

Inferential, 62, 310, 41 1; process, 427 
Inferior, 53, 54 
Inferred, 341 

Infinite, 10, 27, 34, 51, 149, 161, 165, 
176, 196, 200, 255, 296, 306, 320, 

340, 351, 353, 413, 431, 467, 503, 

506, 509, 544; individuals, 421; joy, 
161; knowledge, 153; nature, 304; 
regress, 248, 249, 250, 255, 256, 259, 
262, 267, 277, 329, 330, 463 ; series, 
177 universe, 191 
Infiniteness, 194 
Infinitude, 51, 71 

Influence, 47, 56, 61, 205, 293, 304, 
366, 437, 500; of love, 378 
Influx, 38 

Inherence, 128, 308, 423 
Inherent, 261 

Initiation, 19, 22, 23, 87, 104, 139 
Injunctions, 14, 123, 124 
Injury, 61 

Inner Controller, 27, 39 n., 40, 41, 159, 
200, 450, 4SI 
Inner dynamic, 47 
Inner microcosm, 29 
Inner organ, 172 
Inquiry, 28, 209, 21a, 306, 307 
Inscriptions, 64, 523 
Inseparable, 423; characteristic, 150; 

quality, 150; relation, 222 
Insignia, 2 
Insignificance, 54 
Insincerity, 379 
Inspiration, 80, iii, 130, 471 
Inspired persons, 39 
Installation, 23, 23 
Instinctive, 287; root-desire, 253 
Instructions, 25, 38, 413, 550 
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Instrumental, 266, 303, 388, 389, 459; 
agencies, 396; agent, 397, 456; 
cause, 2, 204, 266, 301, 388, 389, 
391, 481, 489 

Instrumentality, 247, 308, 391 
Instruments, 19 1, 204, 205, 336, 470, 
479 ; of knowledge, 203 
Insult, 173 
Integrity, 405 

Intellect, 295, 304, 465, 547 
Intellectual, 32, 45, 548; operation, 8, 
9; powers, 288; state, 387, 438 
Intelligence, 10, 26, 154, 166, 175, 178, 
192, 193, 483, 537, 548 
Intelligent, 26, 29; being, 191, 192 
Intelligibility, 438 
Intelligible, 419 
Intelligizing, 47 
Intense self-surrender, 89 
Intention, 124 
Interest, 89, 441 
Intermediary, 203, 257 
Intermediate causes, 397 
Intermingling, 181 
Intermixture, 182 

Internal, 426; action, 8; situation, 377; 
structure, 389 

Interpretation, 40, 108, 195, 196, 306, 
351, 471, 47S n.y 486, 49b, 5^2, 515, 
516 

Intimate knowledge, 80 
Intoxicated, 79 

Intoxicating, 141; emotion, 377 
Intoxication, 63 n,; 377; by love, 378 
Introspection, 141 
Intuited, 442 

Intuition, 27, 34, 62, 167, 168, 170, 
176, 227, 318, 319, 348, 364, 372, 
409, 412, 442, 464, 46s, 538 
Intuitional experience, 175 
Intuitive, 168, 369, 466; experience, 
361; knowledge, 68, 214 w., 216; 
wisdom, 61 

Invalid, 236, 278, 326, 41 4 ^ 7 > 440, 
477, 479, 537; inference, 208; know- 
ledge, 247 ; propositions, 202 
Invalidity, 201, 202, 248, 347, 348, 
356, 458 

Invariable, 203, 251, 266, 278, 535, 
536, 539; antecedence, 279; ante- 
cedent, 277; association, 226, 538; 
concomitance, 538; priority, 278 
Inverse, 37 
Involution, 37 

Irai:i4<^m-^tiru-vantddit 134 n. 

Irrational, 177 n. 

Irrationality, 177 n. 


Itihdsasaniuccayaf 20 
ittham-bhdva^ 254 
iyad“gunaka, 157 
Xksafia, 413 

Ik^aty’-adhikarana-'^ncdra, 1 33 
Isopani^atf 123 

fwara, 47, 128, 129, 552, *53, IS4» 
1 5b, iS7» 158, ibo, 161, 163, 
225, 335, 443> 44b, 473. 474. 475. 
480, 481, 488, 498, 503, 504, 510 
Isvara Bhatta, 94 
Isvara’s body, 157 

Jsvara-gttd, 460, 474?!., 482, 494 n., 
496; its philosophy, 460 et seq,, 

482 et seq, 

Isvara-gUd-hhd^yat 285 n,, 456 n., 482, 

483 484 n, 

Isvara’-gUd-fikdt 450 n. 

Isvara-kjrsna, 30, 478, 501 w. 
Isvara-mtrndmdy 124 n. 

Isvaramuni, 94, 97 
livara-pranidhdna^ 62 n. 
ihara-'pfijana^ 61 

Isvara-^samhita, 21, 22; its contents, 22 
Isvara^s will, 159 

Jacobi, 524 n.f 526 528 n. 

jada, 452 

Jagannatha, 103, 399 
Jagannatha Vati, ri8, 133 
Jaimini, 124, 125, 381 
Jain king, 104 

Jaina, 304, 525, 537; objection, 393; 
view, 537 

yaina siltras^ 524 526 n. 

Jainism, 516 

Jains, 104, 206, 302, 393. 5»3i 

52s w.. 539, S4b 
jalpa, 512 
janye-svarUy 473 
japa, 13, 62 
Jaundiced, 182 

Jayanta, 303, 306, 513, 516, Si9. 537, 
547 . 548 
Jayatirtha, iii 
Jayaditya, 518 
yaydkhya, 21, 22 

yaydkhya^sanihitdf 24, 25, 26«., 27 n., 
28, 29, 30, 31 506 H.; conscious- 

ness how possible, 26; creation, as 
Sapikhya evolution, 25; emanations 
of Vasudevain, 29; (iod-funclion of, 
29; God, nature of, 27; guiia and 
avidydi 29; knowledge as static and 
dynamic, 29; Hbenuioiumly possible 
through knowledge of ultimate 
reality, 24; prak^ti appears as in* 
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Jaydkhya-mmhitd {cont.) 

telligent, how, 26 ; Samadhi^ nature, 
of, 29; Sdinkhya^ difference with, 
30; soul, progress of, 28; soul, ulti- 
mate realization of, 28 ; suddha-sarga 
in, 27; theory of vdsand^ 26; two 
kinds of creation in, 25; ultimate 
reality can be known only through 
teacher, 25; ultimate reality is be- 
yond the gunas, 25 ; yama and 
niyama in, 29; yoga, different ways 
of, 30; yoga leading to final emanci- 
pation, 31 
Jabali, 529 
jdtakas, 514 
jdti, 297, 354» 355, 5 12 
jati-rupa, 216 

Jati-Vadihamsa’s conception of it, 354 

Jati- Venkata’s conception of it, 355 

Javali, 530 

Jealousy, 87 

Jewish Christian, 50 ?z. 

jijndsd, 307 

Jijndsd-darpana^ 115, 392 
Jina-hood, 522 

jlva, 26, 44, 49, 50, 51, 52, 128, 129, 
158, 177 w., 187, 193, 194, 208, 301, 
329, 330, 336, 346, 407, 418, 443, 
444, 451, 453, 47^5, 4^6, 493 
Jiva Goswami, 496 
jtva-brahmai-kya, 417 
jtvanmuktaf 295, 442 
jlvan^mukti, 10, 327, 437, 441, 448 
jtvd-jndna^vddly 177 n. 
jlvdtman, 498 
jlvdtmdf 483 

jlveivaraikya-hhanga^ 136 
jildna, 8, 37, 4t, 47, 56, 62, 63, 80, 160, 
206, 35 ^, 357 , 371, 470, S04, S08 
jiidna-dasd, 379 
jMna-gundiraya, 172 
jndna’-janya^ 371 
jMna ’- karma^samuccayaf 307 
jndna-kriyd, 148 
jdanarrif 178 «. 

yndna*ratna‘-darpanaf 115 384 

jndna^rupaf 61 
jndna^-samuccita-karma, 8 
jndnasddhyatvdt^ 371 
jndna’-sdnulnya-virodhtf 3 62 
ydSna-sdra, 102, no, 138 
jMna^svabhdvat 216 
jndna-sxHirupa^ 1 72 
jndna-‘Vy(lpdray 205 
'jMna<nk§a^ 16 1 

yfidna-ydthdtihya-vdda^ 133, 209 w., 
210, 241 246 ■?!., 247 
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jnsna-yoga, 23, 33, 34, 89, 91; its 
meaning, 22 

jndnd-bhdva^ 178 w., 425 

jndnd-'karanaka-jndnatvam, 220 

jndtatdy 148 

jndtdy 41 1 

jndtrtva^ 172 

jneya^ 28 

Joint causality, 197 
Joint method of agreement, 536 
Joint method of agreement and dif- 
ference, 542 

Joy, 485, 550 

Judgment, 210 
Judgmental form, 250 n. 

Jug, 168, 190, 199, 220, 221, 224, 230, 
243, 258, 362, 363, 397 
Just will, 78 
Justice, 195, 374 
yydyan, 53 
jyoti, 499, 510 

Kadanmallai, 64 
kainkarya, 136 
Kaitabha, 25 

Kaivalya, 93, 136, 161, 382, 383, 384, 

506 71 . 

Kaivalya-sata-dfi^aiyi^ 127 
Kaiyata, 516 ?2. 
kalana^ 45 
kalana^kdratiai 47 
Kali, 65 

Kalijit, no, ni, 122, 134 
Kali-santaraTiopanisadf 13 
Kalivairi, no 
Kalki, 39 w. 

Kaikin, 40 n. 
kamala, 30 
Kamalasila, 516, 532 
Kamalas^tla’s Panjikd, 536 «.■, 540 
541 542 •«., 543 n. 

Kamala, 1 14 
Kamalak§a Bhatta, 100 
Kamathesvara, 40 n, 

KambalSsvatara, 540 
Kampana, 12 1 
Kanikr§iTia, 96 n. 

Kanjivaram, 119 
Kannada, 81 w. 

KanSda, 482 
KandadanStha, 98 
Kandadaiyappan, 105 
Kannan, 74 n, 

Ka'^nin-nU’-sirattdmbu^vydkhydna, 1 27 
Ka^^inuV’-kruttdmbu, 134 w. 
kapha^ 475 

Kapila, 21, 40 479, 482 
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Kapyasa text, 352 
Kapydsam pundarlkanif loi 
karanUj 280 
Karimara, 95 
Karirnaran, 94 
karma^ 8, n, 36, 49, 51, 52, 61, 152, 
XS3. i57» 159, 201, 212 

258, 29X, 292, 293, 295, 301, 349, 

366, 375, 383, 385, 3B6, 393, 409, 

41 1, 412, 413, 443, 444, 445, 446, 

448, 452, 453, 454, 481, 4B4, 4B7, 

4B9, 50B, 509, 520, 522, 523 535, 

536, 547, 54B, 549, 550; VijMna 
Bhik§u, 452 ; Ninibarka\s conception 
of, 4x1 et seq.'y Nimbarka’s idea of, 
414 et seq. 

Karmaharadcva, 402 
Karmariy 303, 504 

Karma-yogay 22, 33, 34, 89, 91 ; its 
meaning, 22 
kartdy 387, 41 1, 510 
kartftvay 35, 485 
Karukanatha, 96 

Kasturl Rangacarya, 381, 383; his 
general view, 381 ei S€q,\ his treat- 
ment of the sectarian differences of 
Badgolai and Tehgalai, 381 et seq, 
Kafhuy 519 528, 529 

Katha Upani^ady 519 
Katliavally-upanisat-pakdsikdy 1 27 
kathdy 201, 513 
Kathd-sarit-sdgaray 108 m. 
Kathd-vatthu, 5x7 
Kathopani^ady 379 
Kattur-axgiya-vanavalapillai, 1 10 
kaumdra^sargay 502 
Kaundinya Srinivasa Diksita, 384 
Kauiika-Sribha^ya-Sdnivasa, 1 22 
Kausitakopani^at-prakdhkdy 1 27 
Kautilya, 512, 532 
Kautilya, Artha-Mstray 512 w, 
Kavicakravarti Trivikrama, 3 
KavilologUy 12 1 
Kaviraja Gopinatha, 482 
Kavitarkilcasiipha, 119 
Kdlay 36, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 52. 389, 
446, 447, 448, 479, 486. 4B8, 489, 
492, 497, 505, different con- 
ceptions of, 447; in relation to 
Karmay 448 ; in VijMna Bhik^u, 446 
kdla-ghapa-‘Safpyogd-dtkarity 389 
Kalamukhas, x6 
Kailanemighna, 40 n, 
kdla^iaktiy 45 
kdlatraye*piy 428 
Kama, 40 n,y 62 

kdmay as nztya and naimitiikay 293-4 


Kdma-sutray 550 n. 
kamydy 294 
Kfintiltman, 40 
kdntiy 57 

Kantimati, 98, xoo 

KancI, 63 65, 66, 78, I ox, 102, 
120 

Kancipurna, 98, 101, X02, 109 

kanddy 59 

Kilpalika, 3 16 

kdraka-cakniy 206 
kdratuiy 156, 204 
kdrana’^krahmay 474 
kdraj;tam aprarneyamy 502 
kdmf}dnumdmi, 229 
kdrandvasthdy zoo 
Kdrikdy 440, 501 n, 

Kari, 65 
Karirnaran, 65 
kdrpanyuy 54, 92 
kdrya, 4, 189, 265 
kdrya-brahmy 474 
kdrya-k(lratid^dJt{karami-7mhiy 381 «. 
kdrya-prdga--hhdva^‘Samamdtay 275 
kdrydilhikarana-tattvay 132, 381, 384 
kdryddhikaratia-vdday 132, 381, 383, 
384 

kdryd^numdnay 229 
kdrydzuisthdy zoo 
Kasilrayogin, 63 n. 
kd.Hkdy 518, 5x8;i. 
Kdmtrdg(mia--prdmdiiyay 1 7 
Kasyaptiy 20 
Kdsyapa-samhitdy 2 3 
Katyayana, 302, 5x5, 516; his view ol 
God, 302 

Kfithaka-siddhantin, 3 n, 

Kaverl, 63 
kdyikay 507 
Kerala, 67 
Kernel, 2 

Kesara'-bhu^a^ay X33 

KehvOy 39, 402 

Ke.4ava KasSmlri, 402 

Kesava Katorl Bhatta, 402, 403 n. 

Kcssava Yajvan, 98, 100 

Ke^ti amrnais, x 04 

kevald^nvayiy 228, 229, 230, 427; in- 
ference, 230 

kevala’-vyatirekiy 226, 227, 229, 230, 
^23X, 232, 427 

Khan(fa7m’’hhan<fa''khddyay 20 1 * 5 3 5 It. 
khydtiSy X84, 4x0, 503, 510 
khydty^^ayogdty 243 
Kidambi Ramanuja Filkn, i xo 
Kidarnbx-Tirumalai-Nayixxar, x 37 
Kilaiyagattijcvfir, 95 
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kincit’-kara^ 277 
Kii^oradasa Pandit, 399, 404 
kirti, 57 
klesa^ 44 
Knots, 437 

Knowcr, 172, 315, 325, 326, 333, 411, 
423, 466, 467, 468, 489, 507 
Knowing relation, 250 n. 

Knowledge, 4, 7, 8, 9, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 37, 41, 47, 49, Si, 54, 9i, 129, 
146, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 185 w., 
187, 188, 193, 204, 205, 206, 210, 
238, 250 w., 292, 293, 29s, 300, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 312, 317, 318, 321, 

323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329, 335, 

336, 340, 346, 347, 348, 352, 357, 

361, 369, 371, 386, 409, 410, 411, 

412, 418, 423, 424, 42s, 426, 427, 

430, 436, 437, 440, 443, 445, 449, 

453, 461, 462, 465, 466, 467, 469, 

470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 479, 

481, 482, 485, 486, 488, 490, 491, 

492, 493, 500, SOI, 502, 503, 504, 

506, 507, 508, 533, 537, 547; and the 
known, 423 ; its self-validity, 247 et 
seq. 

Known, 466 
Kolli, 67 

Kollikavaladasar, 137 
Koluttuhga I, 103, 104 
Koluttuhga II, 104 
Kon(iinna, 115 
Kongo, 67 

KoyilkaridSdaiannan, 1 1 1 
Ktama’-dlpikclf 403 
Kratu, 21 
kraurya, 376, 379 
kriyamdna karmaf 443 
kfiya, 36, 37, 41, 51, 57 
kriydkhya^ 29, 44 
kriydkhya-jndna^ 29 
kriyd-mktif 42 
Kro^atman, 40 n. 
krkara^ 59 

Ktmikantha, 104, 105 
Krpdcdryaf 401 

Kr§iia, 38, 39 40 n,y 69, 70, 71, 72, 

74 w,, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 121, 304; 
378, 401, 405, 442 w., 474, 475; his 
life, 83 

Bhatta, 401 
K|*§9£ide^ika, 1:8, 137 
Ki'§:9amahgala, 96 
Krwa Mite, S3X w., 532 
K|r§J7apada, no, in, 118, 134, 135 
Ki’^napada-lokaguru, 131 
Kir^tia-sam^hbhaya, no 


Kr^na-stava-raja^ 400 
Kr§nasuri, ni, 112 
Kr§natatacar>’'a, 123, 13 1 
Krsitopam^ad, 13 
Kirtakoti, 105 «. 

Krtamala, 63 

krtsnd-jndna-pratltis tavad asiddha^ 361 
Krttika, 279; constellation, 229 
k^amdy 57, 61 
K^ama-sodaH-stava, in 
ksanUy 274 

k^ana-‘dvayasamhandha^sunyat'va^ 273 

ksana-kala'^samhandhatvarriy 273 

k^ana-kdlatvam, 273 

ksana-matra-^vartitvaf 273 

ksatta-^saynbandhitva^ 269 

k^ana^padhitvaniy 274 

Ksattriyay 64 

K§etra, 31, 32, 502, 504 

K^etrajna, 31, 498, 503 

Kseirajna-saktiy 51 

ksobhuy 498 

k^obhakay 509 

k§obhyay 498, 509 

Ku'‘dr§ti’‘dhvdnta-mdrtaTiday 396, 397 «. 

kuhuy 59 
kukkutay 60 

Kula-sSkhara, 64, 66 67, 68, 69, 76, 

82, 134 

KuIa-^Skhara Pem-mal, 63, 65, 66, 
96 

Kula-sekharanka, 66, 67 
Kularka, 229 
KurnSra, 401 

Kumara-Vedanta-desika, in, 122 
Kumara VedantacSrya, son of Ven- 
kata, 123, 126; his works, 125 
Kumarila, 8, 148, 205, 347, 348, 357 
Kumbakonam, 68, 73, 95, 103, 116 
Kumbha-kona Tatayarya, 126, 127 
kundalay 67, 416, 434 
Kundalinly 36 
Kundally 58 
Kundali’-iaktiy 58 
Kuraka, 95 
Kuranatha, 102 

Kuresa, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, no, 
in, 113, 114, 134; his contribution 
in writing Srlhhdsyay 103; his eyes 
put out, 103 
Kuresa-vijayay 113 n. 

Kurugai-kkaval-appan, 98 

Kurukdy 98 
KurukSnatha, 98 
Kuruke^vara, 109 
Kurukur, 68 
Kuruttalvan, 66, 102 
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Kuruttama, 66 
Kuvera, 39 
Kuyil, 77 

KQrma, 39 n,, 40 w., 59, 60, 475 
Krmnapufdnay 19, 20, 480, 482, 483, 
488, 496, 502 w., 509, 5 to, 

philosophical elements in, 509 et scq, 
kUfastha, 49, 484 
kUfastha puru^Gj 50 

Laghu-bhdgavatdmrtaf 40 n. ; avatdras 
in, 40 n. 

LaghU’-bhdm^prakdsikdf 1 29 
LaghU'-mdnju^dy 403 
Laghu^prakdsikdy 116 
Laghu-sdnidnadhikaraiiya-vaday 1 33 
Laghustava-rdja-stotray 403 
lak^andj 306 

Lak^manarya-siddhanta-samgraha^ 1 30 
Lak^ml, 36, 41, 45, 52, 53, 56, 57, 7o, 
99, 100 w., 157, 375, 379 
Lak?mi Dasarathi, 98 
Lak§mi-devl, 115 
Lak$minatha, 96 

Lakijml-tantra, 39 w., 56 ?i., 57, 379 

Lak^wiUantra, avatdras in, 39-40 w. 

lak^ya^ 340 

Lamentation, 72, 73 

Lamp, 25, 444 

Lanka, 82 

lata, 500 

Laugak§ibhaskara, 3 n. 
laukika, 426 
laukikl, 507 

Law, 412, 448, 474; of Excluded 
Middle, 242; of Contradiction, 242 
Idghava, 180 
Legendary account, 83 
Legendary life, 81, 83 
Legendary lovers, 8x 
Legendary personages, 81, 82 
Lesser gods, 475 
Letters, 4 

Liberation, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 24, 39> 170, 
173, 257, 450; during lifetime, 10 
Life, 41, 293, 327, 420, 443, 4<>L 47L 
509, 519, 521, 522, 526, 530, SSL 
536, 545 
Life-force, 59 
Life-functions, 7 
Life-history, 82 
Life-movements, 548 
Life of RdmSnuja, 1 1 3 «. 

Light, 46, X78, 198, 280; and heat, 
163 

Light-heat-potential, 48, 260 
Light-potential, 163 


Limitation, 194, 195, 432 
Limitetl, 292; sense, 43; time, 285 
lineage, 3, 129, 132 
Litwe di tma staria del Materialismo 
Imiiano, 512 n. 

Linguistic, 2x8; usage, 239, 282 
I.itiga, 16, 22 
Lidga-purdim , 20 
linga'-mrlra, 487 
Literary, 69 

Literature, 43, 56, 58, 112, 531 
Living, 456 
llld, 51, 158 
llld-vatdra, 40 w., 475 
Ivocation, 41 

Locus, 58, 283, 290, 32B, 35 1, 4:17, 435» 
437; its negation, 255; of subsis- 
tence, 397; of the negation, 283 
Logic, 1 19, 235, 236, 533; depends on 
admission of objective realities, 236; 
in Bengal, 133 

Logical, 80, in, 183, 194, 442, 513; 
apparatus, 256; argument, 113; 
categories, 236; criticism, 154; 
doctrine, 550; implications, 184; 
proof, 313; situation, 341 
Logically valid, 236, 253 
L<)gici;ms, 517, 518 
Loka, 513, 514 
Lokabhilskara, 3 
loka-kh<lyik<l, 5 1 3 
Lokanittha, 40 «. 
loka<-pitdmaha, 503 
loka^samgmha, 92 

LokScilrya, no, 122, 134, 136, 137, 
^55. L57> *60, 163, 260, 374, 380, 
381 ; his views, 136 
lokd(iiyya*-tad-’amdHnidhmdfft, 381 w. 
.Lokacilryu I, 134, 135 
Lokilyata, 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 519, 
526, 530, 532, 533; its significance, 
5x2 et seq, 

lokdyata doctrines, 528, 529, 532 
lokdyata view, 532 
Lokdyata-^idstm, 515, 531, 533 
Lokdyatika, 512 tn, 527, 529, 548 
lokepi dyata, $ 1 5 
Loneliness, 79 
Longings, 70 

Lord, 23, 27, 31, 33, 41, 42, 44, so, 51, 
53» 54> S6, 83, 87, 88, 307, 412, 430^ 
$08 

Lord (Bhagiwdn), zi 
1^0 rd Kr^i;xa, 99 
Lost objects, 89 
Lost soul, 88 
Lotus, 58, 153, 271 
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Love, 136. 394, 376, 377, 4-H, 45®. 

45 1 > 472, 491; stricken, 378 
Love-sickness, 83 
Lover, 70, 83, 84, 377 
Loving embraces, 73 
Lower caste, 93 
Lower form, 37 
Lower order, 88 
Lowliness, 54 
Lucidity, 79 

Lump of clay, 46, 259, 332; of salt, 10 
Lunar, 295 

Madan Mohan Library, Benares, 399 
Madhu, 25, 47 
Madhura-kavihrdayay 124 
Madhura-kavi, 69 

Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 
67, 94, 95» 134 «• 

Madhurantakam, 103 
Madhusudana, 39, 40 n. 

Madhva, iii, 112, 113, 125, 304, 305, 
387, 399 , 400, 401, 403, 475 , 496 
Madhva-mukha-ynardanay 399, 400 
niadhya, 58 
7 nadhyama, 505 

Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya, 109 
madhyastha, 201 
Madhya-vlthi BhattSrya, 109 
Madras, 69 94 ?i., 104 w., 106 n. 

Madras Govt. Oriental MS., 239 n. 
Madras Presidency, 64 
Madura, 65, 67, 120 
Magical creation, 394 
Magician, 335 
Mahadyogin, 63 

mahaty 46, 47, 63 163, 256, 257, 

258. 239, 260 n., 446, 473, 473, 489, 
490,499, 302, 304, 507, 309, 310, 3II 
mahdtmany 504 
mahat prajndy 503 
mahattattvay 475, 480, 489, 498 
MaMbharatay 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 40 «•, 
260 w., 379, 443 w-i 447, 479, 5i7, 
530, 531, 532; Nara and NarSyana 
in, 12; reference to heretics in, 530 
Mahacarya, 117, 125, 127, 130, 

135, 305, 361, 364, 36s, 366, 367, 
368, 370, 371, 373; iiis works, 125, 
126 

Mahadevi, 98 
mahd-’kalpas, 525 
Mahalak^m!, 41, 67 n, 
ntahtlmohay 500 
mahdn, 503, 504 
Mahflnada, 63 
Mah§nadi, 63 , 
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MahSpOrna, 98, 100, loi, 102, 103, 
109, 139 

Mahd-puru^a-nirt^ayay 98, 99 n. 
mahd-purva-pak^ay lys n. 

MahSrastra, 63 
MahSrya, 63 96 

Mahd-sanatkumdra-satrihitd, 23, 37 
maha-siddhdntay 175 n. 

Maha-vidyd doctrines, 229 
mahd-viivdsay 54 
Mah5-vi§nu, 56, 507, 508 
Mahavira, 522, 524 w., 525 n, 
Mahayana, i n. 

Mahesvara, 39 w., 473, 497 w., 506, 
509 n. 

Mahomedans, 121, 135 
Maintenance, 38, 51, 52, 56, 195, 196, 
454 

Maitrdyaniya Upani^ady 531 it. 
Maitreyo-panisady 480 
Maitrl Upanisady 447 
Majesty, 35, 136 
Makkhali, 522 

Makkhali GosSla, 522; his views, 522 
Makkhaliputta Gosala, 525 it. 

Males, 42 
Malik Kafur, 120 
Mallipura, 63 . 

Mal-observation, 279 
Mamallai, 65 
mamatvay 506 
mamdtmdy 140 
Manakkai, 67 n. 

Manakkal-lambej, 97 
mananay 405, 422 

manas, 8, 9, 13, 25, 38, 48, 49, 56, S7. 

80, 139, 142, 144. 148, 151. 153, 138, 

163, 191, 237, 258, 280, 281, 499, 
S03, 504, S06, S07, S09, Sio 
Manavalamahamuni, no 
manday 505 
Mandangudi, 69 
Mandates, 441 
Manhood, 70 
Manifest, 36 

Manifestation, 4, 17, 26, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39 w., 4011., 42, 44, 45, 47, 5L 
53, 57, ISO, 163, 198, 215, 218, 247, 
250, 265, 267, 311, 336, 338, 355, 
356, 359, 360, 361, 36s, 367, 373, 
387, 412, 447, 449, 451, 473, 487, 
497, 498, 500, 508, 524 
Manifested condition, 1 56 
Manifesting, 39; power, 41 
Manifold, 32, 197 
Mani^sdra^dhikkdray 122 
Manl^ideva, 402 
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mankha^ 522, 524 n. 

Mankhali, 523 
Mankhaliputta Gosala^ 522 
Man-lion, 38 
Manner, 60 
mano-do^dty 185 n, 
manomayay 57 
mantdy 510 

mantrasy 13, 22, 23, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
57, 58, 60, 69, 102, 403 
Manu, I n,y 14, 17, 21, 146, 479, 515, 
518, 519; denies the PancardtrlnSy 14 
manusy 44, 45, 46, 47» 4^» 49» 5®, 56, 57 
Manu^samhitdy 1 6 

Manuscripts, 119, 126, 135, 138, 305» 
346, 399 

Manu Vaivasvata, 40 n. 
Mangala-dipikdy 126 
MangaeSrya, 127 n. 

MaiigScarya Srinivasa, 118 
Manavala, 94 n. 

Manavala Ma-muni, 64, 65, 137 

manupravdlay 64, 105, 123, 137, 138 

Maraner, 98 

Maraner Nambi, 98 

Marici, 21 

Mark, 17, 20, 524 n. 

Marriage, 69 

Marudha-gnlma-pOnia, 102, no 
Maskaririy 523, 524 w. 

Masters, 83 

Material, 10, 25, 26, 29, 49, 181, 189, 
190, 208, 288, 388, 389, 418, 449, 
481, 495; cause, 2, 37, 46, 55, 188, 
196, 197, 266, 286, 301, 302, 341, 

34»» 36s, 385, 388, 3B9, 397. 404. 

454. 459. 465. 500. 543; changes, 

301; element, 489; energy, 459; 

forms, 37; identity, 252; impurities, 
384; part, 301 ; products, 527; stuff, 
3^9 

Material world, 181, 194, 199, 200, 
291, 297, 384, 38s, 416 
Materialistic, 512 
Materialists, 550 
Materiality, 195, 256, 383 
Maternal grandfather, 122 
Maternal uncle, 109, 183 
Mathuradeva, 402 
Mathura, 94, 96, 103, 120 
matiy 47, 57, 61, 503, 510 
MatsyUf 39 w., 40 w., 475 
Matsya Purdfiay 16, 479 
Matter, 26, 49, 125, 157, 193. aoo, 211, 
299. 406, 430. 431. 434. 43S. 4S7. 
458, 459. 465. 49a. 495. SO*. 5*9; 
Venkata’s view of it, 162 et seg. 


Matter-stuir* 385 
mat ha, 103, 104, ui 
Maxim of dct,crn lining similarity by 
real representation, 183 
may dray 60 
Mayilai, 64 

MiUihava, 39, 103, no, 127, 400, 532, 
533. ^>3^ 

Miklhavadilsa, 109, no 
Muilhava Mukunda, 41:6, 420, 426, 
437; ctintroversy witli the monist, 

416 at seq.; his critieisin of jlva- 
brahmai-kya, 417; ins criticism of 
Ramiinuja aiul BHitskara, 429 et scq.; 
his criticisnt of lAahkaritc^ ajndnay 
424 et seq. ; his criticism of Sankarite 
emancipation, 420 et seq.; his criti- 
cLsm of the category of “ difference 

417 et seq.; his criticism of the 
theory of illusion of Jsahkara, 422 et 
seq.; his ri‘futation of the falsity of 
the worUl, 435 <7 seq.; his treatment 
of pramdnaSy 426 et seq. 

MiUlhavaearya, 2 

madhyamika, 201, 23H, 340 

Madhynmika Ikuidhists, 2 38 

Aludhyumika^paksa, 1 77 

MUhe.svara, 3 n., 505 

mdhesi'am yoga, 505 

mdkhah'y 522 

Milliuihara, 98, 109 

mdnasa-pratyak^'a, 220, 350, 36 x, 538 

mdnasikuy 507 

7 ndnavas, <) 

Aldna’-yathdtmya^^nitnaya, 119, 128 h,, 
216, 22f?, 234 

A^dml^diyopanhult*prak(mkd , 127 
Milnikka-vacinikar, 84 
Mitriltha, 3 

Markandeya Ihm’dia, 501 n., 502 n. 506 ; 

philosophical treatment in, 506 
Mdrktifpieya^saqiki td, 24 
Mara, 6s " 

Milxithkilri, 65 
Milrail-judaiyan, 65 
Mdfhara vpttt\ 448 
mdydy 1, 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 42, 52, 100 
X29, 132. 165, 196, .197, 198, 334, 

335. 33^). 3^3. 393. 396, 410, 412, 

424, 434. 440. 454. 457. 473. 476. 

4H5, 486, 49 1, 492, 494; in te’«ra- 

gftd, 497; in relation to pradkdna as 
treated lny Vijhiina iihikiiu, 476 et 
seq. 

Mdyd^kohy 38 
Afdvuvddtiy 484 
indyiivadiny 4, 443 
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mdydvt, 47a 
Meals, 10$ 

Meaning, 195, 233 
Meaningless, 99 
Means, 55, 298, 310 
Measure, 264 
mecihd, 57 

Medhatithi, 515, 518??., 519 w. 

Mediate knowledge, 425 
Mediate process, 247 
Meditation, 10, ii, 22, 23, 30, 31, 32, 
39, 40 iL, 41, 42, 58, 60, 69, 80, 137, 
219, 292, 293, 295, 364, 388, 405, 
414, 415, 437, 442, 446, 450, 451, 
465, 474 
Medium, 449 

Meghanadari, in, 114, 115, 125, 214, 
215, 2x6, 217, 229, 234, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 243; adopts only yath- 
drtha-khydli, 241, 245, 246, 247 w., 
248, 249, 346, 348, 349; arguments 
in favour of validity of knowledge, 
247 ; his admission of five pramdrias^ 
2x6 ; his admission of upamdna, 234; 
his arguments in favour yathdrtha- 
khydti, 245 -6 ; his conception of 
various categories connected with 
conception, 218 seq. ; his definition 
of perception, 217; his refutation of 
akhydti^ 243 ; his refutation of 
anirvacanJya-khydtif 242-3 ; his 
refutation of anyathd-khydtiy 241-2; 
his refutation of nirvisaya-khydtif 
246; his refutation of objections 
against self- validity, 248-50; his re- 
futation of the NySya view of 
paratah prdmdnya, 347; his treat- 
ment of memory, 214 et seq.; his 
treatment of nature validity, 215-16; 
lus treatment of object, 217; his 
treatment of perception in relation 
to validity, 215-16; his view of 
karma and fruits, 349; his view of 
perception contrasted with that of 
Ramanuja, 218; his view of svatah- 
prdmdnya-'Vdda^ 346; his view that 
intuition is self- valid, 348; his view 
of time, 348; his works, 125; 
pramdna and artha-parkcheda-katva, 
240; supports arthd-pattiy 234-5 
Melody, 80 
Melukot, io4» ti3 
Mlelaiyngatta.tvar, 95 
Memory, 5, 8, 128, 150, 151, 167, 168, 
178, 180, 181, 184, 185 w., 186 
209, 210, Z14* »3!S, 216, 220 n.y 223, 
234, 239, a45» »49i 268, 287, 


348, 360, 363, 364, 376, 410, 420, 
545, 548, 549; its treatment by 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 214-15; 
its validity, 237 
Memor}’’-image, 244, 245, 247 
Memory-knowledge, 248 
Mental, 204, 205; intuition, 359, 361; 
modes, 364; organs, 445; percep- 
tion, 426, 538; powers, 47; process, 
185 n.y 539; state, 310, 334, 339, 372, 
373, 439, 465, 469, 470, 495, 540, 
541, 543, 544, 545; temperament, 
543 

Merciful, 54, 374 

Mercy, 78, 85, 99, 292, 375, 4I3, 474; 

of God, 374, 375 
Merit, 15, 153, 191, 453, S^o 
Meritorious, 521; actions, 294 
Messengers, 83 
Metals, 41 

Metaphysical, 237; position, 451; 
views, 450 

Metaphysico-cosmological theory, 246 
Metaphysics, 550 

Method, 55, 183, 195; of agreement, 
228, 356 
Microcosm, 26 
Microscopic, 390 

Mind, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38, 48, 54, 
60, 152, 172, 182, 189, 191, 192,207, 
209, 291, 294, 295, 308, 420, 423, 
427, 434, 440, 442, 444, 490, 498, 
505, 527, 542, 543; contact, 202; 
substance, 194 

Minimum assumption, 186 w. 

Minor, 427; gods, 22; term, 533, 534, 
535 

Minor Religions^ 81 

Minor Religious Sy stems y 64 n., 399 

Minority sect, 20 

Miraculous, 505 ; power, 30, 60 

Mirage, 282, 369 

Mirror, 27, 144, 208, 21 1, 334 

Misapprehension, 182, 183, 185, 251 

Mis-association, 245 

Misconception, 456 

Mis-correspondence. 357 

Mis -perception, 418 

Misery, 28, 87, 164, 295, 302, 303, 3o8 

Mistake, 5 

Mistress, 75, 377 

Misra, 139 

misra-vargUy 57 

mkra-'Varga-’Sr^tiTn ca karotiy 38 
Mita-praMsikd, 115 
mitdhdray 61 
Mithila, 1 12 
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Mithydtva-khai^danaf 133 
Mitra, Dr Rajendra Lai, 400 
Mimariisa, 107, 108 n,, 134, 247, 357, 

350. 358, 539 

MlmdmakaSf 15, 347 
Mlmdrnsaka school, 205 
Mtmdmsd'-pddukd, 1 24 
Mimamsa theory of error as non- 
discriminating memory-image and 
perception refuted, 247 
Mlmdrfisd-sutraj 7 7Z., 107 108 w., 

124, 125 

Mimarpsists, 152, 429, 518, 536 
mleccha^ 93, 441 n. 

Mode, 42, 53, 194, 419; of syllogism, 

364 

Modification, 2, 3, 4, 6, 80, 183, 260 n,y 
299, 323, 367, 423, 435, 454, 455, 
459, 463, 468, 471, 495, 503 
niohay 464, 500 
mohanUy 46 
mohdtmakay 256 
mok^Qy 62, 71, 523 n, 

Mokm^dharma, 260 n. 

Mok^a-karanata-vdda, 133 

Mok^a-siddhiy 118, 352 

Molecular, 206 

Molecule, 183, 262 

Moment, 47, 273, 277, 285, 286 

Momentarincss, 252, 268, 269, 272, 

274 

Momentarists, 271 

Momentary, 268, 270, 275, 284; 

entities, 270; unit, 268, 269 
Monetarist, 273 
Monetary, 273 

Monism, 4, 176, 308, 316, 320, 340, 
371, 391, 477, 490, 495 
Monist, 100, 106, 129, 416, 419 
Monistic, loi, 196, 422, 486, 495; 
doctrine, 197, 477, 480; identity, 
336; interpretation, 351, 417; texts, 
5, 352, 406, 431; view, 406 
Monotheistic, 13; God, 43 n. 

Moon, 42, 59, 210, 228, 295, 310, 340, 
447, 537 

Moral, 29, 32, 33, 472, 501, 549; 
apprehension, 32; freedom, 472; 
heroes, 88; responsibility, 291, 533; 
sphere, 273 ; values, 457, 460 
Morality, 303, 516, 533 
Mother’s breast, 77 
Motion, 206 
Motivation, 44 
Motive, 54, 293, 294 
Motor organs, 543 
Mouth, 59 


Movement, 44, 45, 53, 56, 189, 210, 
446, 449, 481, 493, 504 
nird^dnivydy 258 
mrttvay 258 
mrtyUy 447 
Much, 494 
Mud, 397 

Mudal-a.tvars, 68 n. 
Mudal-tiru-vantddiy 134 w. 
mugdhay 328 
muktiiy 60 

muktiy II, 50, SI, 89, 487 
Mukti^darpanay 115 w., 384 
Mukti-sabda^-viedray 1 27 
Mukunda, 425, 426 
Mukunda-mdldy 66, 67, 80 n. 
Mu 7 nuk^u-ppadiy 135 71 . 
Mumukym-paya-samgrahay ii4 «*, 125 
Mundane, 16, 34, 41, 295, 452; 
bondage, 414; forms, 40; gods, 38; 
life, 43 n.y 292 
Muni-vdhana-bhogay x 24 
Munrdrn-tiru-vantddiy 134 n. 
Mtiitdakopani^at''prakdiikdy 1 27 
Muttering, 23 ; of mantras, 6z 
Mutual agreement, 201 
mfidhay 499 

milhiy 46 

Mfila-hhdva^prakdiihdy 115, X17 ,126 
mula-^do^dpek^d, 177 n. 
mfdd^dkdray 58 
7nilrdhapya-’nddly 295 
Mysore, 1x3, 121, 124 /i. 

Mysore Gaxsetteery 104 n. 

Mystic, 53; cognition, 168 
Mysticism and Logic, 539 th 
Mythical, 364, 550 
Mythological, 25 

nay 476 

na caiLiyani ndsa^bddhayofj., 239 
Nacchiydry 69 
Naciketa, 519 
Nadadur Ammal, no 
Nadadur ArvUn, 104 
naimittikOy 293, 294, 502, 503 
naimittika praiayUy 502 
NainaraeSrya, in 
Naisndhacaritiiy 549 
Naiyayikas, h 6, 152, 155, 20, 219, 
221, 22s, 230, 233, *63, 264, 

26s, 280, 29X, 300, 347, 3SS, 358, 
359) 393» 5 ^^* 539. 54^ 
Nak^atra^mdlikd, 13B 
nmtaliy 53 
Nambi, 67 100 

Nambilla, no 
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Namburi Varada, no nadlSf 59, 60 


Namburi Varadarya, no, ni 
Namburi Varadaraja, 134, 135 
Names, 3, 4, 34, 47, 48, 209, 457, 544 
Nanim’-axvar, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
74, 78, 79, 83, 94, 95, 98, no, 134 
NandagSprd, 77 
Nandivarman, 67 
Nanjiar, no, 134, 135 
Nan-mukham Tiru-vantadi, 68 
Nappinnai, 77, 81 
Nara, la, 40 n. 

Naraharideva, 402 

Narasiniha, 40 

Narasiniha-suri, 122 

Narasinihavarnian I, 65, 67 

Narasimhiengar, MrM.T., 134??., 138 

Narcotic, 79 

Nasik, 3 

Natesan and Co., 104 n. 
natthi, 520 
tiatthikaj 520 
natthika-ditthif 520 
ndtthikavddaj 521 
Natural, 51; omniscience, 21471. 
Nature, 35, 42, 44, 45, 4^, SO, 52, 53, 
54, 57, 128, 146, 166, 180, 

193, 195, 197, 206, 253, 256, 306, 
310, 315, 317, 32s, 331, 334, 344, 
350, 3i^9, 407, 40^, 41 1, 413, 414, 
415, 420, 428, 431, 439, 442, 448, 
499, 450, 461, 466, 483, 48s, 545 ; of 
Lak}?ml, 375 ; of soul, 79 
Navaratna-fndldy 135 n. 
Nam-vuiha-sanibandhay 135 k. 

Navel, 58 
Navel-wheel, 59 
Navyarahge^a, 122 

Nay^i'^dyu^manit 114 115, ^25, 

215 n.y 216 n., 217 «•, 219 «•-, 220 ?!., 

234 n.y 239 71 ., 242 n.y 243 W., 245 72 ., 

247 71., 346, 347 W', 34S n.y 349 n.y 
392 , . 

Naya-dyu-mani'^dfpikdy 115, 116, 392 
Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-fnani^ 
dlpikdy 115 

Naya>^dyu-ma^i“Samgraha, ns, 1 1 6, 

392 

Naya--kuHsay n8 
Naya^mdlikHy 11672. 
Nciya^-mai^i’-kalikdy 1 30 
Naya’^fnukha^nidlikdy 114, *33 

NayU'-prakdiikdy 114, 34 ^ 

Naya-^vfthiy 186 n. 
ndbhi'-cakray 59 
NdccMydr-tirumolh 134 w. 
ndddy 58 


ndgay 59 

NagSrjuna, 307, 522 
ndga-^vdyu, 60 

Nal-ayira^divya-prabandhamy 64, 66, 

69, 77 

Ndl-dyira-prabandham, 69 
natnadheya, 4 
ndma-dhe.yamy 3 
ndma-sanklrtana-ratahy 96 
NdTH’^mukam, 13472. 

Narada, 13, 25, 40 72., 401 ; his journey 
to Sveta-dvipa, 13 
Ndradiya, 20 

Ndradiya-piirana, 507, 508 ?z. ; philo- 
sophical elements in, 507 
Narayana, 12, 13, *6, 17, 19, 21, 39, 
40 n.y 42 n.y 68 n.y 86, 89 7i., 100 n.y 
loiy 126, 128, 129, 132, 136, 157, 
304, 352 71., 375, 379, 401, 474, 475, 
482, 507, 511 72.; alone, 126; as 
highest God, 12; associated with 
PancarStra, 12; his worship in the 
Svetadvipa, 13 
NarSyapadeva, 402 
Narayana muni, 116, 131 
NarSyapa Sarm5, 404 
NSrayaniya, 40 n.y 443 n. 
Ndrayanopanisady 13 

Nastika, 512, 517, 5*S, 519, 525, 5271 

its significance, 517 et seq. 

Nastika cdrvdkay 51271 . 
ndstikasdstray 515 

Nathamuni, 66, 6771., 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 1 19, 180, 181 n.y 233, 235 ; he 
practised asianga yoga, gbn.; his 
life, 94 et seq. 

Nathas, 52s 72 . 

ndtha-vadinSy 525 

Negation, 5, 169, 186, 202, 214, 230, 

232, 243, 255, 271, 272, 283, 312, 

3*4, 327, 330, 331, 332, 339, 342, 

344, 35*, 352, 353, 354, 4*2, 420, 

424, 428, 431, 445, 467, 476; ante- 
cedent to being, 279; of occupation, 
282 ; of vdcyatvay 230 n. 
Negation-precedent-to, 328, 330, 351; 
production, 338, 341, 344, 345, 353, 
3^9 

Negative, 181, 183, 186, 187, 252, 343; 
causes, 354; characters, 170; con- 
cept, 282; concomitance, 229; en- 
tity, 341 ; instance, 228, 229; means, 
376; pain, 364; qualifications, 323; 
relation, 231 
Nerve, 59, 295 
Nervous system, 58 
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Nescience, 177, 31 1, 316, 361, 362, 
441, 442, 460, 465 
neti^ 431 

Neutral datum, 253 
New knowled|j:e, 384 
New measure, 264 
nididliydsana, 405, 442 
nidrdy 57 

Nigamaparimala^ 1 24 

riigraha, 51 

nigr ah asthma, 512 

Nihilism, 177, 269, 307, 320, 332, 334, 
419 

Nihilist, 350, 520, 533 

Nihilistic, 520, 521; Buddhists, 201; 

philosophy, lyj n.; sect, 533 
nihsanihandhah, i.i 
nihsvabhdva, 356 
Nikdsa, 123 
Nikdya, 524 
Niksepa-raksa, 1 22 
Nimba, 399 
Nimbapura, 399 
Nimbaditya, 399, 400, 401 
Nimbarka, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 
405, 409, 420, 422, 424, 426, 427, 
42^. 433. 434. 440, 472, 497, 506;^ 
his bhdsya, 400; his conception of 
ahahkdra, 43 1 et seq. ; his conception 
of ajndna, 404 et seq, ; his conception 
of karma, 41 1 ; his criticism of Sah- 
kara, 409 et seq,; his idea of avidyd, 
414; his idea of God, 412 et seq.; his 
idea of karma, 414 et seq.; his philo- 
sophy, 400, 404 et seq.; his works, 
400-2; Nature of self, 411 et seq.; 
school, 401, 408, 440; system, 413; 
teachers and pupils of the school, 
379 et seq. ; view, 430 
Nimbarka-matam, 401 
NimbSrkists, 410, 41 1, 434, 440 
nimitta, 2, 388, 456 
nimitta-kdraT^a, 157, 191, 398 
nirnitta-kdranata, 396 
nimittamdtram, 500 
Nineteenth century, 188 
Niiyru kumirume, 78 
nir - adhi^^Jidna - bhramd ^nupapattih, 
238 

niranvaya^vindh, 274, 276 
nirapek^ataydnanda, 36 
niravayava, 201 
nirhharatva, 86 
nirgranthas, 523 
nirguna, 25 
nirhetuka, 85 
Nirvdi^a, 28 


nirvikalpa, 217, 219, 220, 221, 224, 
270, 31 1, 544; knowledge, 544 
nirvikalpa jndna, 22 1 
nirrikalpa-pratyaksa, i6(), 223 
nirvisesa, 165, 195 
w/V77Ve,sY/ caitanya, 420 
PIir'j'ik*sa-pr(ifndna-‘rytHlasa, 1 33 
nir- 7 'h'aya-khydti, 239, 246 
niskala, 31 
niskramya, 527 
nisprapafica brahman, 10 
nitya, 36, 203, 294, 503 
nitya-rahgitra, 87 w. 
fiitya-^hlraWa, 88 n. 
nivartaka, 61 
nivrita, 165 

niya^na, 29, 33, 61, 62 n,, 509 n. 
Niyamannnda, 399, 403 
niyati, 42, 43, 45, 57, 448 n. 
Nilarneghatatacurya, 1 3 3 
nlla-pata, 527 
Nila, 41, 42, 57 
nlrupa, 238 n. 

Mti, 235 

Noble qualities, 70, 71 
Non-appearance, 365 
Non-apprehension, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 237, 284 
Non-being, 239, 312, 314, 456, 457, 

509 

Non-Buddhists, 514 
Non-dependence, 37 
N on-d i fTe r eri ce , 487 
Non-difll‘rcnt, 4S4 
Non-discrimination, 247 
Non-distinction, 449, 491 
Non -duality, 488 
Non-earthiness, 227 
Non-eternal, 199, 208, 209, 212, 213, 
386, 446, 470, 478 
Non-eternality, 386 
Non-eternity, 394 

Non-existence, 27, 177, 211, 229, 235, 
344, 410, 428, 435, 436, 473, 476, 
478, 507 

Non-existent, 5, 47, 177, 266, 284, 327, 
339. 344. 407, 423. 433. 43f>. 440. 
445. 457. 477. 4^6 
Non-existing, 184 
Non-illumination, 314 
Non-illusory, 246 
Non-living, 456 
Non-materiai, 146, 171 
Non-materiality, 171 
Non-mundane, 39 
Non-observation, 279, 334 
Non-occupiedness, 164 
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Non-perception, 128, 182, 207, 241, 
342, 351, 426 
Non-perfonnancx^ 523 
Non-physical, 548 
,Non-pi*oduction, 449 
Nort-relational, 455 
Non-aensihle, 354 
Non-sentient, 54 
Non-spiritual characteristics, 172 
Non-substance, 251 
Non-vedic, 15, 16, 17, 19 
Normal caste, 379 
Normal duties, 92, 380 
North India, 63, 523 
Northern India, 103 
Nothingness, 36 

Notices, 400 n, ; of Sanskrit Manu-- 
scripts, 403 

Notion, 297, 298, 300, 310, 324, 337, 
341. 343 , 349 , 351, 353 , 4^8, 443, 
53S, 542; of validity, 248 
Not -self, 409 
Not-silver, 183 
Nrsiinha, 3<; n., 40 n, 

Nrsituhadeva, 122, 123 
Nrsitphahlja, 123, 131 
Nfshtihii’-rujiya, 1 22 
Nfsitnhasuri, 131 
Nrsimha-tdpini Upmu\sad, 13 
Nrsiinharya, 109, 110 
Nrsifiihoftara-tdpinl Upani^ad, 13 
Nuns, 104 
nfikhya varga, 502 

Provinces Catalogue, 400 
NyagrotlhasSyin, 40 n. 
nydsa, 55, 90, 131 
Nydsa^kdrikd, 380 
Nydsa-tiiaka, 122, 125, 131, 380 
Nydsa'>‘ti!aka<ydkhyd, I22» 125, 380 
Nydsa-vidyd’^bln^aftii, 1 32 
Nydsa^vidyartha^-viedra, 133 
Nydsa-sndyd-vijaya, 1 27 
Nydsa^rimhti, iZ2, 380 
Nydsa^'ivrti, 131 

Nyaya, 9, 128, 131, 153, 154, t 57 i 203, 
204, 206,^ 207 w., 208, zizn,, 234, 
235, 262,’ 263, 300, 358, 471, 517, 
538; categories, 539; logic, 226; ob- 
jection, 249; refutation of the doc- 
trine of whole and parts by Venkata, 
263 e.t seq,; Venkata’s refutation of 
atomic theory, 262 et seq* 
Nydya^hhdskara, 1 33 
Nydya>^kulu% iiBf 12811., 184, 186 w., 
250/*,, 251 w., 3 S 2 , 353 354 

355 356 n., 357 n,, 358 n., 360 n. 

Nydya^kusumdBjaii, t, 539 
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Nydya-manjarJ, 203, 204 w., 205 n., 
206 w., 513^., 516, 519, 535 M., 
536 n., 538 n., 539, 540 n., 547, 548 
Nydya^parisuddhi, 96 n., 119, 123, 135, 
127, 128 n., 131, 180, 202 n., 208 n,, 
209 ?z., 210, 213 7z., 21677., 21977., 

220 77., 222 77., 223 77 ., 225 77 ., 226, 
227 77 ., 228 77 ., 232 77 ., 233 77 ., 234 77 ., 
335, 236 «•, 237 77 ., 339 77 . 

Nydya-parisuddhi^vydkhyd, 1 3 1 
Nydya-ratndvall, 1 3 1 
Nydya-sdra, 123, 127, 12877., 20277., 
203 77., 222 77., 223 77., 237 72., 238 77. 
Nyriya-siddhanjana, 117, 123, 126, 
12877., 15777., 251, 25977., 26177., 

280 77 ., 297, 382, 383 77 . 

Nydya-siddhdnjana-iyakhyd, 117, 126 
Nydya‘’Siidarsana, 11977., 12877. 
Nydya-sutra, 7677., 208, • 211-12, 

300 n., 512, 513, 517, 539 
Nydya-tattva, 96, 119, 128 n., 233, 235 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 162, 471 
Nydydmrta^ taranginl, 138 
Nattva-tattva-vibhusana, 133 
Nattvopapatti-hhanga, 133 
Natva-candrikd, 13 1 
Natva-darpana, 115 
Natva-tattva-paritrd 7 ia, 129 

Object(s), 30, 33, 41, 47, 49, so, 178, 
179, 181, 182, 184, 185 72 ., 189, 190, 
205, 206, 210, 244, 280, 289, 297 72 ., 
298, 307, 309, 3II, 312, 315, 316, 

317, 318, 319, 320, 343, 347, 348, 

351, 415, 419, 423, 426, 427, 439, 

442, 444, 457, 458, 466, 467, 474, 

477 , SCO, 506, 544; its matter ac- 

cording to Venkata and Meg- 
hanadari, 217; of awareness, 231, 

318, 319; of knowledge, 241, 243; of 
perception, 246, 346 

Objection, 298, 299, 303, 308, 315, 
316, 317, 320, 321, 333, 343, 392, 
408, 409, 417, 418, 422, 437, 477, 537 
Objective, 53, 58, 179, 182, 490; 
awarenesses, 238; cognition, 9; 
entities, 188, 247, 360, 362; factors, 
236; world, 246 
Objectively, 18272. 

Objectivity, 315, 325 
Obligatory, 441; duty, 124, 137, 293 
Observation, 209, 257 
Obstacles, 33 

Obstruction, 183, 282, 449, 466, 481 
Obstructive attitude, 376 
Occasion, 47, 60 
Occasionalism, 159 
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Occupation, 282 
Occurrence, 205 

Ocean, 52, 301, 302, 304, 445, 447i 
450, 451, 452 
Odorousness, 212 n. 

Odour-potential, 48 
Offering, 23, 550 
Older school, 91, 92 
Omnipotence, 24, 51, 200, 450, 462, 
472 

Omnipotent, 10, ii, 15, 34, 303» 443 5 
being, 336 

Omniscience, 24, 50, 51, 158, 195, 198, 
200, 432, 433, 472, 506 
Omniscient, 9, ii, 27, 44, 152, 303, 
318, 335, 405, 430, 443 
Omkara-vdddrtha^ 392 
Ontological, 118, 180, 185 w., 195, 497; 

argument, 231 
Ontologically, 180 
Openings, 59 

Operation, 45, 46, 56, 185, 204, 205, 
206, 267, 297, 312, 318, 329, 331. 
41 1, 412, 413, 423, 427, 433) 446, 
448, 459, 460, 470, 475) 547 
Opinion, 93, 210 
Opponent, 116?/., 230, 249 
Opportunity, 292 
Opposites, 230 
Opposition, 208 
Order, 49» 5^) ^95 

Ordinary, 43; methods, 58; person- 
ality, 82 
Organ, 48, 490 
Organic, isi) 455 
Organs of sight, 182 
Origin, 212, 466, 468, 490; of Bhakti 
in Bhdgavata-mdhdtya^ 63 ; of know- 
ledge, 543 

Original, 42, 58; course, 396 
Origination, 321 
Oscillation, 264 
Otherness, 351 
Oudh Catalogue^ 400 n. 

Padma, 20, 60 
Padmalocana Bhatta, 98 
Padmanilbha, 39, no, 118 
Padmanabhacarya, 401 
Padmamlbharya, 352, 361 
Padma Purdna, 484, 507, 532 
PadmapurSpa, reference to Bhakti in, 

507 

Padma Saffihitd, 23 
Padma^tantra^ 39 42 ; avatdras in, 

39 n. 

PadmaeSrya, 401 


PadmSkara Bhafta, 401 
Pain, 146, 148, 171, 189, 256, 259, 290, 
301, 302, 344, 349, 412) 427, 442, 
449, 4b3, 4<>4) 4^5, 4-5^6, 4^^9) 49©, 
493) 494 

Painful, 256, 289, 415, 416, 452 
Pairs, 42 

pa/m. 231, 427, 534, 535 
534 

Palar, 63 
Pallava king, 67 
Pallavamalla, 65 
Pallava-matha, 137 
Pallavas, 65, 67 
Pamphlet, 123, 124 
Panar, 64, 69 
Panentheism, 497 

Pangs, of love, 72; of separation, 73; 

of sorrow, 70 
Pantheism, 497, 498 
Pantheistic, 498 
pancajuay 15, 17. 

Panca-padi/id-vivaranay 196, 197 

198 n. 

Paficaratra(s), 2, 12, 14, 15, if>, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 38 n.y 40 }j,y 42 50, 56, 

57, f>2, 103, 105, izzy 125, 132, 

157) 303, 379) 44<^''*) 47^, 4755 
antiquity of, 12; conllict between 
Brahminic authonlit\s about, 19; 
contents of, 18-19; doctrine, 503; 
instructed by God, 14; its antiquity, 
19; its ideal different from the 
Vedas, 17; its relation with the 
Vedas, 18; its validity attested in 
Ptiru^a-ninpiya of YMxiiniXy lO; not 
polytheistic, 17; originated how, 21 ; 
Purdnas that are favourable and un- 
favourable to it, 20; punm^-sd/itay 
associated with, 12; regarded as 
tantray 18 n.; relation with the 
Vedas, 12; religion, 20; rituals not 
non-Vcdic, 17; vsacrifice, iz; texts, 
13; valid as the injunction of God, 
14; worship, 19 

Pahearatra literature, 18, 21, 24; its 
validity attested by Yilmuna, 10 ; 
works enumerated, 21 et seg. 
Paficardtra-ra/iyUiy 18, 122 
Pancardtra-ra/i^uH-satpgrahay 1 8 
Padcardtra’-sarfi/ntdy izn.y 155 
Pancardtra-kistray z t 
Padcardtrinsy 14, 19, 20; denounced in 
smrti and Purdftay i9-'*2o; identical 
with Bhdgamtas and SdivataSy 1 5 ; 
possess a lower stage, 15 
pancamffiskdray loz 
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Paficadhyayi-^astra, 3 «. 

Pancagni-vidydy 38a, 384 
Pancl-karana, 182, 337, 240 
Panjikdy 13 1 
Pancjita, 94, 130, 177 n, 
para, 41, 42, 489 
para-brahmaj 474, 509 
Parakala, 63 
Parakiladasa, iii 

Parakala Yati, 115, 117, 126, 127, 
305 

para-loka^ 518, 548 
Parama, 32 

Parama-padasopanay 124 
Parama-samhitd^ 22, 24, 32, 33 ; Bhakti, 
rise of, in, 33~4; i^s contents, 22; 
karma diXid jndria’-yoga in, 33 ; karma’- 
yoga ^nd jiidna-yogain, zz-yvairdgya, 
nature of, in, 33; yoga in, 32 
Para^mata-bhanga^ 123, 124, 128 n, 
Parama-tattva-nirnayay 23 
paramdrthay i(>Sy 378 
paramatmariy 7, 34, 445, 45’t» 45^? 453» 

487, 4891 502 

parameivaray 89, 475, 489 
Parameivara-sarnhitay 23 
Paramesvarvarman II, 65 
parame^thiny 447 
Paranda-padiy 135 

Para’-paksa’’giri’’Vajray 403, 414 416, 

417 n.y 418 n.y 425 n.y 428 n.y 429 
430 n.y 431 n.y 432 n.y 433 n.y 434 n.y 
435 437 440 w 

Paraj^urama, 38, 40 n.y 429 
Para^urSmadeva, 402 
paratah pramdnay 9 
parataJi-prdfudnyay 248, 249 
para-tantra^sattvdy 430 
Para^’tattvay 24 

Para-tattva’-dlpikdy 122 
Para’^tattva-nirtiayay 138 
Para-tattva’^prakdsay 23 

Para-’tattva-’prakdHkdy iz’j 
Paravastu Prativadibhayankara Aiina- 
yacarya, iii 

Paravadibhayankara, 112 
pardy 509 

■ pard-kdsatva, 88 n. 
pardmariay 225, 427 
Paranku^a, 65, 78 
ParankusSa-pQrnarya, 102 n. 

Parantaka, 67 
Parantaka Cola I, 96 
Parantaka, King, 65 
Parantaka Pai^ciya, 65 
pardrthdnumdnay 427 
Para^ara, 3 : 34 » 260?*., 479 


Parasara Bhatta, 235 

Parasara Bhattaraka, 119 

Parasara Bhattarj-'a, 102 w., 104, 109, 

no, 134, X35 

Parasara purdnUy 19 
Parasara samhitdy 22 ; its contents, 
22-3 

pardtmany 486 
Parents, 70 

Parikara-vijayay 13 1, 361 
parimdnay 254, 264, 397 
parimita-gambhlra-bhdsirdf 1 08 
partndmay 6, 106, 197 
parindma kdrana, 365 
parindmi kdranay 365, 366 
parindmi-rupay 484 
paritrdnay 40 
paroksay 62 
parok§a-vrttiy 425 

Part, 30, 49, 178, 189, 191, 192, 194, 
195, 262, 286, 291, 295, 300, 301, 
307, 308, 312, 408, 409, 41 1, 422, 
430, 432, 433> 434> 444» 447 «•» 453) 
456, 462, 4^4) 475) 493) 494 
Particles, 263, 264; of consciousness, 

141 

Particular, I93) 299) 537*, proposition, 
202 

Partless, 201, 263, 306, 358, 365, 422, 
432, 548 ; atoms, 263 ; real, 372 
ParyamkOt 30 
Passionate lover, 82 
Passionate yearning, 83 
Passions, 32, 51, 54) 3t7) 3^8, 488 
Past, 182, 446, 447) 457) 533 5 ex- 
perience, 184, 185 n. 
pasyantly 58 

Patanjali, 61 n.y 62, 239, 444> 470, 473> 
479, 480, 515* 5 i 6> 5x8, 523; Jxis 

Mahd-hhdsyay 516 n. 
Patanjali-sutray 478 
Paternal affection, 158 
Path, of bhaktiy 380 n.; of knowledge, 
89; of right, 61; of virtue, 158 
Pathological symptoms, 83 
Paths of duties, 91 
Pattars, 104 
pauranic, 482 

Pauraiiic emotionalism, 45 x 
pauru^a, 30 
Pau^karay 21, 22^ 

Pau§:kara-sa7nhitdt 23, 24 
PayasvinJy 59, 63 
Pazhanadai-vilakkan, 94 
Padukd-sahasra-ndmay 122 

Pdliy 512, 5x3 «•; 5x4 

Pali Dictionary, 520 
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Pali-En§lish Dictionary, 513 
PSflcaratrikas, 3 w. 

Pai:idya, 65, 67, 98 
Panini, 108 Si6,w., 518, 5^3 

pdramdrthika^ 313 
pdrarndrtJiikt, 371 
pdratantryaf Hy 
Pdrdsaray zo 
Pdrasaryciy 125 
Par diary a^vijayay 117, 305 
Pdrdiaryya'-vijayd*di-‘pilrvd^cdrya-pra- 
bandhd-nusdreriay 128 w. 

Parijatahara, 40 n. 

Pdrijdta-saurahhay 406 
pd^andly 518 
pdsartdino, 518 
PSsupata, 3 n,y 16 
Pdsupata-tantray 155 
PStSlasayana, 40 ?i. 

Pavaka, 39 
Pela Purade^ika, 132 
Penance, 13, 24, 29, 34, 160 
People, 43 ?i. 

Perceivability, 438, 439 
Perceived qualities, 252 
Perceiver, 2S4, 315, 321, 398, 547 
Percept, 185 n. 

Perception, 14, 80, 128, 141, 151, 152, 
166, 168, 174, 177, 179, 181, 182, 

184, 185, 187, 188, 199, 202, 208, 

210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

218, 220, 221, 222, 224, 237, 241, 

242, 252, 254, 268, 269, 270, 286, 

284, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 

315. 324, 326, 327, 328, 334, 343, 

351, 353, 356, 368, 390, 398, 406, 

412, 426, 427, 46s, 472, 533, 537; 

its definition, 21 6- 17; savikalpa and 
nirvikalpUy 220-4; treatment by 
Venkatanfitha and Meghanad5ri, 216 
et seq. ; view on, by later members of 
the Ramanuja school, 220 et seq. 
Perceptual, 79, 309, 41 1; cognition, 
250 evidence, 298; experience, 
320, 326, 327, 328, 390, 536; know- 
ledge, 213, 326; form, 246 
Perfect, 295; knowledge, 50 
Perfection, 31, 122, 194 
Performance, 33, 293, 530 
Feriya-jiyar, 94 w,, no, iii, 137 
PeriyalnSmbi, 103 
Periya Nambi, 67 n. 

Periyar, 63 

Periya-tiru-madaly 69, 134 «. 
Periya-^tdrumoliy 134 n, 
Periya-tiru^moriy 69 
Periya*^titu-^mu 4 iy-*aifaivuy 64, xos 


Periya tiru-vantadiy 69, 134^1. 
Periy-ayvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 68, 69, 77 

Periy’^arvar^tirumori, 134 
Periy^artmt'^tiruppaldmitiy 134 n. 
Permanent, 144, 198, 291, 343, 541, 
546; world, 198 n, 

Permadi, 66 
per sBy 43 1 

Person, 49, 189, 1 91, 401, 473 
Personal continuity, 143 
Personal effort, 378 
Personal God, 472 
Personal identity, 142 
Personal service, 104 
Personality, 49, loo n. 

Pcru-nial, 64, 134 w. 

Peru-mal Jiyar, 64 
PerumSl Temple, 523 
PerumdUtirumoliy 134 n, 

Peru-nidlAiru-moriy 69 
Pervasive entities, 263 
Pessimism, 550 
PCy, 68 

Pey-Sfvilr, 63, 64, 65, 66 68 

1 34 n. 

Phala4)heda-khan(janay 1 2 5 
Phenomena, 205, 238, 340, 365, 407, 

456 

Phenomenal, 454; worUl, 155, 164 
Phenomenalism, 238, 285 
Phenomenon, 142, 180, 266, 272, 302, 
467, 542 

Philosopher, 202, 449 
Philosophical, 120, 126, 18 1, 305, 307, 
364, 395, 525; doctrines, 22; ele- 
ments, 24; importance, 21; reality, 
377; speculation, 79; topics, 23; 
wisdom, 89 

Philosophy, 34, 107, X12, 119, 195, 
235> 305, 413. 445> 47^ 47^, 

482, 496, 508 n,y 512, 513 
Phraseology, 196 
Phrases, 309 

Physical, 205, 310, 530; elements, 547; 

practices, 60 
Physico-biological, 298 
Physics, 5 1 5 n. 

Physiological, 530; change, 140 
Pictorial, 455 
Piece of iron, A, 26 
Pilgrimage, 55, 120 
Pillai Lokaclirya, xxo, ni, lao, 134, 
t35i t37> 13 ^ 

Pillai Xyokamjlyar, 105 
Pillai LokScaryur, 64 
Pillar edict, ,522 
Pillan, 66 
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Pinb*-aragiya, 64 

Pinb’-axagiya Peru-mSl Jiyar, 94«., 
105 

Fhigald, 59, 60 
Pioneers, 84 
Pinln, 63 

Piszzagalli, Dr, 512 w. 
pitr^ydna, 517 
pitta, 475 
Pity, 52 

Piyaruli^ceyalare-rahasya, 135 
Piyu§aharana, 40 «. 

Place, 185 n. 

Playful, 51 

Pleasurable, 46, 256, 289, 415, 416, 
452; ends, 294 

Pleasure, 71, 146, 148, 154, 171, 189, 
256, 259, 2182, 290, 291, 292, 301, 

302, 303, 304, 326, 349, 365, 412, 

427, 442, 444, 449, 463, 464, 470, 

485, 486, 489, 490, 493, 494, 513, 

528, 550 

Plurality, 165, 174, 194, 264, 398 

Poetry, 68, 121 

Point, 192, 195, 209, 416 

Poison, 364 

Polemic, 403 

Polemical discussions, 305 
Polemical work, 123 
Political science, 515 
Polity, 515, 532 
Pollution, 303 
Pontifical, iii; chair, 134 
Pope, 84 n. 

Position, 194, 195, 331, 339, 349, 

35a 

Positive, 178, 183, 186, 187, 252, 323, 
343» 351, 362, 441 ; ajndna, 364, 365 ; 
bliss, 136; category, 243; defects, 
331; entity, 164, 177, 271, 272, 282, 
3t7, 327, 339, 34t, 345, 353, 354, 
424; experience, 238, 282; Jignor- 
ance, 330, 332, 336; inference, 329; 
instances, 230; means, 376; mo- 
ment, 272; nescience, 361, 362; per- 
ception, 363; pleasure, 294; propo- 
sition, 229; state, 344; stuff, 332, 

364 

Positivity, 282 
Possibilities, 207 
Posture, 30, 60 
Potency, 347 

Potential, 35, 37, *66, 445, 461; effect, 
266; form, 50, 56; power, 541 
Pots, 453 
Potter, 453 
Potter^s wheel, 342 
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Power, 3S, 41, 42, 43. 44. 46, 5°, Si. 
52, S3. 56. S7, 60, 136, 153, iSS. 184, 
190, 193, 197, 301, 441, 44S, 471, 
473, 475, 477, 50°. 50S, 506, 509, 

524, 540, 548 

Poygaiy, 64, 68, 523 
Poygaiy-ajfvar, 63, 65, 66 n., 68 
134 ”■ 

Prabandham, 67 
prabandhas, gi 
Prabandha-sdra, 947*. 
Prabandka’-sdram, 66 
Prabhacandra, 206, 516 
Prabhakara, 181, 18572.; his view, 

185 72. 

prahha-tadvatoriva 41 6 
Prabodha-candro-daya, 122, 531 72., 532 
prabuddhi, 510 

Practical, 265, 458; behaviour, 4, 466; 
conduct, 5; experiences, 341, 371; 
philosophy, 22 
Practice, 29, 30, 31, 33, 293 
Pradhd7ia, 25, 34, 472, 475, 47^, 477, 
478, 485, 489, 492, 497, 498, 502, 
505, 506, 509 
Pradhana-sataka, 124 
pradhvamsd-bhdva, 353 
Pradyumna, 13, 37, 39, 42, 43, 52, s6, 
57, 157, 158, 443 72., 475; stage, 57 
pragalbha nastika, 526, 527 
Pragmatic value, 335 
prajdpati, 48, 295, 447, 528 
prajnd, 47, .503, 5 10 
Prajfianidhi, 126 

Prajnd-paritrdna, 119, 12872., 208, 
212, 214 72., 234 

Prakarana-pancikd, 185 72., 186 n. 
prakdra, 156 
prakdsa, 358, 373, 416 
Prakdsa-samhitd, 23 
Prakasatma’n, 196, i97, 19872.; criti- 
cized by Ramanuja, 197; l^s view of 
relation between mdyd and Brah- 
man, 198 72. 

Prakdsdtmd, 25 

prakrti, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 43 , 45 , 46, 47 , 49 , 56, 57 , 61, 
144, 147, 156, 158, 163, 164, 172, 
173, 239, 256, 257, 258, 259, 26072., 
261, 266, 280, 296, 301, 3811 384, 

444, 445, 446, 449 , 453 , 454 , 4 S 5 , 

456, 459, 460, 463,, 464, 469, 472, 

473 , 474 , 476, 477 , 479 , 480, 481, 

482, 484, 48s, 486, 487, 489, 491, 

492, 493, 494, 495, 498, 502, 503, 

504, 505, 5.06, 507, 508, 509 

prakfti^prasUti, 502 
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pralaya , 13, 36, 56, 156, 169, 446, 459, 
477 . 4 «i. 4 <J 3 . 502, 503 

prarnd, 62, 203, 467 
pramdiia^ 62, 1255 201, 202, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 214, 215, 216, 234, 235, 

236, 239, 240, 247, 248, 249, 346, 

351, 361, 390, 423, 426, 427, 428, 

468, 469, 503 n., 537, 539; as artha- 
paricchedakatva, 240; Buddhist view 
of it, 205 ; difference between Rama- 
nuja Nyaya and Sankara, 204; dif- 
ference of view regarding it between 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 240; 
Jaina view, 205; Jayanta’s view, 
203; KumSrila’s view, 205; Megh- 
anidari’s definition of, 239; re- 
futation of it by Srihar§a, 201 ; 
Vatsya-Srinivasa’s treatment of it, 
203; Venkata’s definition, 236; 
Venkata’s treatment of it, 201 et seq. 
pramdna-phalay 205, 467 
Pramdfm-samgraha, 20 
Prarndna-sdra, 133, 138 
Pramanas, treatment by Msdhava 
Mukunda, 426 et seq. 
pramdndrthay 62 
pramutd, 368 
pramdtf'^tattvay 547 
prameyay 248 

Prarneya-kamala-rnartanda, 206 
Prameya-fndidy 349, 351 n. 
Pratneya-samgrahay 128 214 

216 n.y 234 
Prmieya’-sdray no 
Prameya-sekharay 135 w* 
prameyatva, 230 n. 
prameyatvdty 230 
PranatSrtihara, 109 
Pranatartihara Pillan, no 
Prapanna, meanings of, 91 
Ptapanna-paritrdfjay 135 w. 
Prapanna'-pdrijdtay 352, 380 
Prapanna-sdvitrly 137 
Pmpannd-mrtay 63 n., 94, 97 w., 98, 
100, 102 n.y 105, 108, 109 110 n.y 

138/1. 

Prapanndmfta relates, 97 n. 
Prapanca-mithydtva-bhangay 1 26 
prapattiy 54, 55, 68, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
96, 99, loi, 120, 122, 136, 137, 37 S» 
376, 377, 378, 379» 380; according 
to Saumyajamutr Muni, 374 et seq , ; 
its accessories, 92; its adgaSy 91 n.; 
its history, 379; its meaning, 90; its 
schools, 92 et seq . ; its stages, 379 
Prapatti’-kdrikdy 125 
Prapatti-nai^fhikamy 86 n. 


Prapatti-prayogay 380 
prapdthaka, 106 
Prasanga-ratndkaray 396 n. 
prasdclay 505 
praidntiy 505 
Prahidy 480 

Pra^nopanisat-prakdiikdy 127 

prasiltiy 502 

pratihandhay 538 

pratibhdy 537 

pratijnd, 427 

Pratij na-vaday 133 

pratinidhi'-nydyay 1 83 

pratisancaray 497 

Pratisthd-kdfiday 22 

Prativildibhakesari, 117 

Prativadibhayankara, 112, 138 

praflter apahnava eva sydt, 238 

praiyak^ay 220, 224, 426 

PratyahSra, 30, 61, 505 

pravacanUy 514 

pravartaka, 61 

pravaha-ndditva, 1 77 n. 

Prayoga-ratna-tndld, n 6, 131 

prayojaniiy 420 

Prfibhakara view, 248 

prdga^-hhdvciy 169, 177, 279, 328, 338, 

353. 42K 

Prdjdpatya-smf'tiy 20 

prakafyciy 148 
prakrtiiy 30 
prdkrta’-Tnamialay 4 1 5 
prdkrta^pralayay 509 
prdkrtd^tmdy 483 
prdkftikdy 502, 503 
prdindriikay 313 
prdmdnyay 202, 346, 347 
prdnay % 47, 49, 59, 80, 405, 540 
prana vuyuy 59 

prdndydmay 22, 23, 30, 32, 60, 61, 505, 
506, 509 n. 

Prdpti-daidy 379 
l^dpyd’^nubhava-daMy 379 
prdrabdhay 445, 487, 488 
prdrahdha karmay 378, 389, 414, 443, 
487 

prdtikulyasya varjanamy 92 
prdvaranay 5x5 

prdyascittay 92, 294; Venkata’s view, 

294 

Pre-Aryan, 531 

Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy y 521 /i. 

Preceptor, 28, 87, 89, 139, 156 

Pre-condition, 233 

Predicate, 80, 193, 271, 283, 438 

Prediction, 345 

Pre-existent effect, 265 
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Preferences, 34 
Prejudices, 317 
prema-bhaktiy 401 
Prema-^sdrat ^oz 
Premises, 178 
Prerogative grace, 85 
Presence, 54 

Present, 181, 284, zSk. 446, 
Prpentation, 180, 182 
Pride, 529 
Priest, 104, 550 

PrimaiT, 41; cause, i79«.*, entities, 
^o; forms, 39; sense, 306 
Primeval, 42 n. 

Primordial, 44, 45, 447; elements, 

128 

Principle, 31, 32, 47, 57, 201, 502, 505, 
507, 508, 512; of agreement, 226; 
of consciousness, 322, 463 
Pringle Pattison, 451 
priori, 205 
Priority, 419 
Prior moment, 278 
Priydlvar-tiru-mori, 138 
prttiy 1 61 
Prlti-kdrita, 136 

prlti-rupo-pa^dntatva-lak^a^am, 382 
Probability, 214 

Probaadum, 225, 228, 229, 231 
534» 535 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 106 n. 
Process, 30, 32, 42, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
56, 205, 293, 442, 453, 455, 458, 
475, 495 
Procession, 69 

Product, 26, 29, 34, 36, 208, 331, 409, 
423, 448, 449, 455, 477, 5 10, 548 
Production, 184, 199, 204, 206, 265, 
267, 268, 277, 278, 284, 292, 300, 
328, 330, 331, 341, 342, 344, 411, 
416, 428, 447, 454, 473, 481 
Productive capacity, 354 
Productivity, 465 
Progress, 464, 514 
Progressive, 37 
Prohibited actions, 62 
Proofs, 189, 406, 407, 457, 458 
Proportion, 46, 54 

Propositions, 190, 193, 201, 202, 223, 
225, 227, 319 
Protection, 54 
Protector, 499, 507 
Proximity, 316, 498 
Prudence, 550 
pfthivl, 49 w. 

Psychical, 469; elements, 29 


Psychological, 180, 18571., 210, 237; 

state, 380 n. ; transformations, 395 
Psychologically, 180 
Psychosis, 29, 30, 15 1, 412, 464 
Publicity, 120 
Pulaha, 21 
Pulastya, 21 
Pum-sakti, 51 
Punamali, 98 
Punishment, 51, 92, 415 
Pundarlkaksa, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102 n., 
109, 118 

Pundravardhana, 524 71. 
punya, 294 

Pupil, 1 17, 127, 130, 131 
pur, 503 

Purandara, 536, 539 
Purana, 16, 19, 20, 71, 72, 99, 105, 
125, 445, 448, 471, 479, 486, 496. 
497, 520, 550 

Purana Kassapa, 520, 522; his views, 
520 

PurSnic, 452, 497, 549; legends, 80 
Purapika, 122 

Pure, 32, 34, 42, 44, 50, 311, 413, 420, 
423, 430, 454, 467, 469, 470, 479, 
490, 499, 500; action, 56; being, 10, 
167, 175, 192, 193, 200, 291, 302, 
31 1 ; bliss, 27, 344, 444, 494? 
brahman, 333, 432, 440; conscious- 
ness, 24, 26, 28, 29, 35, 51, 57, 143, 
145, 166, 170, 171, 309, 311, 319, 

320, 322, 323, 324, 32s, 345, 362, 

363, 367, 368, 369, 370, 372, 373, 

374, 408, 409, 419, 421, 423, 445, 

446, 448, 449, 450, 451, 453, 455, 

457, 458, 460, 461, 462, 48s, 492, 

494; creation, 27; energy, 447; 
existence, 497; experience, 169; 
form, 438; illumination, 195, 407; 
impure-creation, 57 ; indeterminate, 
344; intelligence, 26, 147, 148, 154; 
knowledge, 176, 408, 439, 441; 
nature, 302, 306, 338; revelation, 
169; self, 408; soul, 453; space, 283 
Purest qualities, 430 
Purification, 60, 442 
Purificatory rites, 22 
Purity, 6, 29, 160, 406, 438, 441, 524 
Purl, 94, 96, 103, 120 
purovarti vastu, 241 
Purpose, 452, 474 

Puru?a, 23, 27, 29, 30, 3t, 32, 36, 42, 
43, 44, 4 S> 46, 47, ’49, 52, 57, I47, 

148, 259, 266, 296, 445, 446, 448, 

449, 451, 453, 454, 455, 45^, 459, 

460, 461, 464, 466, 467, 468, 469, 
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Puru^a {cont,) 

470, 471, 473, 474. 475 » 477 , 479 , 
480, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 4 QI, 492.. 493 . 495 . 497 , 498 , 

503, 504, 505. 507, 508, 509, SH, 

527; conception of in Vijnana 
Bhik^u, 448; consciousness of, 464 
purusakdra. 378 

Puru^a'-nim^ayay i6, 96, 139, 352 
puriLsa'-sUktUy 12, 44, 105, 155 
puru^drthay 136 
Purusartha’-ratnakara, 132 
puru§dvatdra, 40 n, 

^‘puru^o ha ndrdyanah^\ iz 
Pura?ottama, 38, 70, 116, 132, 403 
Puru§ottama prasada, 403 
Puru^ottamanya, 112, 411 
pur yam sete, 504 
piirna, 36 
pim.iy 57 
Purnadeva, 402 
Purva-mimamsS, 350 
pfirva-pak^my 519 

pur% Hi'‘ 7 iubh U ta-raja ta’-satnskdra-dvdrdy 

246 

Pdsd, 58 
Putayogin, 63 

Qualifications, 28, 305, 308, 323 
Qualified, 165, 193, 430; concept, 244; 

entity, 255, 279; monism, 430 
Qualifying relation, 252 
Qualitative, 550 

Quality, lo, 25, 30, 34, 35, 36, 48, 53, 
54, 56, 61, 156, 181, 197, 207, 208, 
209, 212 n.y 254, 255, 256, 284, 288, 
306, 311, 317, 324, 33^, 340, 343, 

34^, 351, 356, 357, 361, 411, 426, 

429, 430, 433, 435, 441, 442, 455, 

463, 4f^5, 489, 493, 503, 505, 508, 

510, 548 

Qualityless, 31, 306, 406, 407, 408, 
423, 430, 435, 499 
Queen, 98 
Question, 195 

RaghunathacSrya, 133 
RaghunathSrya, 117 
Raghuttama, 137, 138 
Rahasya-mdtrkdy 124 
Rahasya-natmnltam, 123 
Rahasya-padatdy 123 
Rakasya^rakymy 99 123, 380 

Rahasya^ratnumlty 126 
Rahasya-ratndvali-hrdayat 1 24 
rahasyas^ 94 
Rahasya-sandeia, 124 


Rahasya-safidem-vivaraf^ay 1 24 
Rahasya-hkhd^triatiiy 1 24 
Rahasya-trayay now., 138 
Rahasya‘-iraya-‘Culukay 124, 125 
Rahasya-traya-jlvdtUy 1 3 1 
Rahasya’-traya--kdrikdy 132 
Rahasya-traya-fnimdmxd, 1 17 
Rahasya’-iraya’-mimdfnsd--i>hd^yay 126, 

131 

Rahasya-traya-sdra, 18, 63 w., 124, 

125 132 

Rahasya- traya-sdra-^scnfiyrakay 133 
Rahasya-traya--sdra-*vydkhydy 1 32 
Rahasya-^traya-^sdrdrtha^-s'amgrahay 125 
rajasy 25, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 
156, 163, 259, 447, 473, 474, 475, 
480, 481, 482, 501, 503, 504, 505, 507 
Rajendracola, 96, 104 
rajogunay 448 
rakpsyatiti viwdsahy 92 
Rallying, 79 

Ram>ajamatr-maha»muni, 94 w., 98 «. 
Ramya-jdfndtr fnuni, 89, no, in, 112, 
137; his works and relation to 
Ramanuja, 137, 138 
Rahgadasa. 130 
Raiiganatha, 69, 98, 121, 135 
RahganiUhncarya, 1 32 
Rahgarilja, 132, 138 
Rahga Rilmiinuja, 115, 116, 127; his 
works, 126, 127 
Rahga RamSlnuja Muni, 126 
Rahgilcilrya, no, u6, 130, 133, 382, 
3B4, 395 , 396, 398 w, 

Rahgesa, 102 

Rapturous, 73, 79; passions, 83 
rasUy 49 n.y 226, 510, 5x1 
Rasa-bhaumdmrtay 1 22 
rasa-mdtray 510 

rasa-tan-mdtray 163, 260, 261, 499 
ratiy 57 

Rational, 177 w. 

Ratna-prabhdy toy w. 

Ratna-sdrifjly 114, n6, 132, 352 
Raurava hell, 20 
Ravishing joy, 83 
Ravishing love, 79 
Ravishment of soul, 79 
Ray of lamp, 384 
Rays, 182, 444 
Radhti, 81, 82, 40 X 
Rildha-krsnasiarapadeva, 402 
rdgay lOy 470 
rdga^prdpta-^prapattiy 377 
R^ghavilcilrya, 94, 133 
Rdholi iiraliy 4 
Rahu, 4, 239 
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Rahujit, 40 w. 

I^iijagopala, 95 

Rajaraja, 523 

riiimay 31, 163, 498 

rdjasa ahaf^kdra, 31, 259, 50472. 

Rdjasa-^dstta, 21, 22 

Rak§asa, 532 

Rama, 38, 39, 40 w., 82, 429 
Rimacandra Bhatta, 401 
Ramade^ika, 102 n, 

Ramakr§na, 204 

Rama Mi^ra, 95, 97, 98, 1 14, 125, 181 
395 n. 

Rama-misra-desika, 114 
Ramanitha Yogi, 133 
Rdma->rahasya Upanisad, 13 
Rama Subrahmanyasastri, 132 
RdmatdpinI Upanisad^ 13 
Ramatirtha, 106, 107, 197 w. 
Ramanuja, i n., 3, 24, 64, 66, 67, 80, 85, 
86, 88 72., 89, 94, 99, loi, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no, 
in, 112, 113, 114, 115 72,, 116, 117, 
119, 3:30, 132, 133, 134, 

^37, 138, 139, 155) 156, 157) 159, 

161, 165, 168, 171, 172, 173, 176, 

177) 179) 180, 181, 182, 185 72., 

18672., 187, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 200, 201, 203, 204, 206, 210, 

214, 218, 219, 220, 225, 226, 227, 

229 72,, 233, 237, 239, 240, 251, 261, 

264, 274, 277) 281, 28s, 29s, 290, 
297) 298, 305, 313, 315)317)321,348, 

352, 354) 379, 380, 381,385,386,387, 
395) 396, 399) 400,404,429,430, 
45 1 , 472, 496, 497 ; avidyd of Sankara 
refuted, 175 etseq.) criticism of San- 
kara’s ontological views, 1 96 ; his con- 
ception of individual volitions, 298-9 ; 
his controversy with Sankara on the 
nature of reality, 165 ei seq, ; his criti- 
cism of mdyd^ 197; his criticism of 
PrakS^Stman, 197; his criticism of 
theistic proofs, 189^2^5^^/.; his life, 100 
et seq.; his ontological views, 195 et 
seq,\ his principal disciples, 109 et 
seq,; his refutation of Sankara’s 
theory of illusion, 179; his sat- 
kilrya-vdda, 199-200; his theory of 
illusion, 179 et seq.; his view criti- 
cized from the NimbSrka point of 
view, 429 et seq.; his view of God, 
155 it seq.; his view of God in rela- 
tion to self, 159 fiif seq.; his view that 
all knowledge is real, 179 et seq.; his 
view of perception contrasted with 
that of Meghanadari, 218; his views 


of pramd^a contrasted with those of 
Sankara and Nyaya, 204; his view of 
relation of cause and effect, 198-9; 
his views contrasted with those of 
Bhaskara, 192 et seq.; literature of 
the school, 114; logic, 226, 229; 
philosophy, 346; principal episodes 
of his life, 113; theory, 346; view, 
270; view of self- validity of know- 
ledge, 247 et seq. 

Ramanuja f Life of, 97 w., 105 77. 
Ramanuja school, 202, 209, 281, 317, 
318, 340, 346, 352, 364; refutation 
by the Sankarites, 113 
Rdmdnuja-bhd^yay 157, 180, 298, 38077. 
Rdmdnuja-carita-culuka, 117, 126 
Ramanujadasa, 98, no, 117, 123, 125, 
305, 361 ; his works, 125, 126 
Ramanujadasa (Mahaclrya), his re- 
futation of ajndna being Bhavarupa, 
$ 6 x et seq. 

Ramanujadasabhiksu, 132 
Ramanujaguru, 138 
Ramanuja-murandadif 66 77., 137 
Rdmdnuja-nava-ratna-mdlikdy 133 
Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha, 1 29, 

204 71 ., 224 77., 226, 227, 297 
Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-sara, 117, 126 
Rimanujacarya, in, 117, 131, 183, 
250, 251, 354. 3SS. 356, 358: Ws re- 
futation of the objections against 
self-validity, 25077,, 251 
Rimanujacarya II, 352, 361 
Ramanujar>i'a, 137 

Rdmdnujdrya-divya-charitait 103, 104, 
105 

Ramanujists, 86, 239, 265, 291, 301, 
322) 325, 3^7) 388) 435 
Ramayana, 82, 379, 39677.. 530; re- 
ference to heretics in, 530 
Ramayana, 529 

Rdmottarottara-tdpinl Upanqad, 13 
ram, 39 

Rau, Mr T. A. Gopl-natha, 65, 66, 68, 
96, 103, 104; Lectures, 103 
Ravana, 82 

Real, 4, 166, 179. 181, 182, 183, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 208, 306, 309, 313, 

314, 315, 316, 325, 330, 332) 333, 

337, 338) 339) 343) 353, 3^4. 373, 

388, 417, 41Q) 423) 435, 437) 44L 

454, 457) 486, 495 *, agent, 41 1 ; basis, 
182, 2io; fact, 365; know^er, 411; 
knowledge, 237, 371; nature, 337; 
object, 1 8 1, 240; silver, 244; world, 
350 

Realism, 184, 210 
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Reality, lo, i6, 27, 28, 34, 42, 60, 173, 

179, 194, 198, 201, 210, 211, 300, 

310, 313, 322, 325, 326, 332, 386, 

4i7> 435. 445. 449. 454. 455. 456, 

457. 458, 460, 46s, 472, 476, 482, 

483, 487. 525 ”., 526, 529, 550; as 
qualified or unqualified — Sankara 
and Ramanuja’s controversy on, 
11$ et seq. 

Realization, 70, 106,295, 304, 306, 308, 
3 to. 3H. 339. 382, 383, 414, 41S, 437. 
441. 442, 443. 464. 485. 492, 502 
Reason, 53, 178, 189, 212, 231 n., 264, 
326. 427, 438, 533, 534, 535 
Reasoning, 255, 437; in a circle, 409 
Rebirths, 7, 28, 51, 299, 329, 370, 382, 
407, 441, 483, 517, 525, 548, 550 
Receptacle, 333 
Reception, 359 
Receptive, 48 
Recluse, 520, 521 

Recognition, X28, 142, 143, 221, 269, 
437 

Recollection, 79, 290 
Red goddess, 37 

Reference, 30, 344, 351, 447, 454, 489, 

519, 523 

Reflections, 29, 31, 147, 211, 411, 421, 
422, 440, 448, 453, 460, 464, 467, 
485, 490, 528 

Refutation of the Buddhist view of 
soul, 142 

Refutation of the Sankara view of 
soul, 142 et seq. 

Refutations, 133, 177 w., 252, 305, 422, 

424 

Regression, 330 
Relata, 218, 3x5, 424 
Relation, 50, 53, 54, 193, 206, 218, 299, 
301, 314, 315, 316, 335, 4t6, 423, 
424, 426, 444, 448, 451, 455, 456, 
459, 460, 462, 471, 500, 539, 542; of 
contact, X29; of inherence, 55 
Relationless, ii 
Relative existence, 198 
Relative pluralism, 302 
Relative positions, 349 
Relatively real, 197 
Relativistic, 2x0 
Release, 514 

Religion, 8i, 86. 303, 471, 531, S33 

Religious, 120, sot, 549; duties, 91; 
faith, 86; festivities, 23; marks, 19; 
performances, 38; practices, 19; 
stages, 2; value, 305 
Reminiscence, 79, 105 
Remoteness, 316 


Representation, 180, 480 
Repression, 62 
Reproduction, 245 
Researches, 64 
Resolve, 54 
Respiration, 59 
Responsibility, 472 
Restraint, 550 
Resultant, 37 
Results, 294, 442 
Retention, 60 

Revelation, 171, 215, 250 270, 307, 

309» 323, 326, 347, 41 412, 449; of 

knowledge, 169 
Reverence, 404 
Reward, 51, 4x5 

Rhetorical school, 82; their analysis of 
art communication as influenced in 
the Gaudily a Vai^niavas, 82 
Rhys Davids, 512, 513, 514 5^5 

Rice, Mr, 104 «. 

Right actions, 327 
Right apprehension, 183 
Right conditions, 246 
Right feelings, 327 

Right knowledge, 5, 203, 204, 245, 309, 
326, 327, 4U, 423 
Rites, 16, 19, 39 103 

Ritual, 2, 18, 19, 22, 23, 70; cere- 
monies, 17 

Ritualistic, 8, 16, 24, X20, 132; dif- 
ferences, 381; worship, 22, 23 
Rival sects, 120 
Rohini, 229, 279 
Root, 34, 46, 59 
Root^ajfldna, 369 
Root-cause, 187, 244 
Root-elements, 45 
Root-ignorance, 369 
Root-impressions, 43, 44, 54, 258, 28 x, 
287, 308, 372 

Root-instincts, 29, 30, 33, 34, 51, 469 
Rudra, 16, 475, 507 
Rules, 128 
Russel, 539 n. 

Rupa, 40 K., 49 K., 510, 511 
RQpa GosvSml, 82 
rUpa'-rndtrUt 5x0 

riipa-faw-maira, 163, 260, 261, 499 
Rg~veda, 12 
^ju-vivaranUf xo6 
Nirfiyaiia, 482 
23 

r$is, 2X 

sabbe bhutd, 524 
sabbe 524 
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sabbe sattd, 524 
Sac--cantra-rak^df i zz 
Sacrifice, 23, 29, 55, 293, 350, 384, 
4^0. Si9> 520. 530; of NarSyana, in 

Sata^-pathUf iz 
Sad-artha^samk^^epaf 128 n. 
sad--asad-amrvacanlyd^ 1 65 
sad-asad-^dtmakaf 497 
sad’-asadnlpa^ 456 
sad^^mad'-vihikmrja, 1 77 
$ad--amd-vyatirekah, 239 w. 
Sadd-cdrabodhay x 33 
^'adda-niti\ 513 

Sad-zyidyd->vijaya, X26, 361, 365 w., 
366 ?/., 370 H., 372 n. 
sad-darsana'-samuccayay 5x6 w., 533 
Slices, 13, 2X, 25, 45, 220, 474, 483 
Sahasra-gUi, 102 n., 104, 109 w., 134 
Sahasra-gitid}h<lsya, 113 n. 
S<dtasra->g 7 ti--tydkhyd, 1 10 
Sahmra-kiraui, 1 23 
sa/iK^tuka, 85 
xahopalambha, 1 46 
Saint, 13, *|0, 71, 189 
Saint:h<*v)d, 414, 441 
SuintUtxess, 448 
!iajdt 7 y(i-gu naz ^attz}a m ,257 
sakrda, 30, 31 
sal^lak^ana^ 10 
saiidpUf 513 
salldpa-'kathdf 5 1 3 

Salvation^ 24, 32, 44» 55» 5 (h 78, 89, 
X2(), 292, 307, 421, 432, 444> 463* 

. 473 

Samant--pukg(W(lC(iryaf 1 27 n. 
mmazulya, 219, 222, 256, 301, 455, 
456; relation, 256 
samazulya^sanuwdyi dddnnamy 3 88 
smnawyiy 456 
samddhi, zz^ 29, 33, 60, 61 
samtlna^ 59, 60 

surmltm-^dknrmaf 2 n > 212, 213 
smidnldhana, 10 
SmmJsa^zmhy 133 
sambandha’jMnitvam^ 87 n, 
smnbhmm, 426, 428 
Sameness, 142; of quality, i6i 
sampraddyUf 400 
Sampraddya-parimddki, % 23 
smnuceaya^ 8 
Sfiffughdia, 252, 262 
SatpgJtd>-mdlt% 128 n, 

Sdfitgmka^ 119 
SainhitdHt aXi 24, 39 
smpkaipa, 34, 36, 45, 191, S04 
s<tmk(dp(t-suryodaya, 120, X2X, 122 
stimkal pamayt rrnirti, 42 
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Sanxkarsana, 13, 21, 22, 34) 37, 39, 52, 
56, 57, 157, 158, 443 n., 475 
Samksepa-idriraka, 106, 107, 197 n. 
samsargay 1 87 
samsarga^vydpdray 185 
samsdray 43 w., 477 
Samsdra-sdmrdjyarny 135 w. 
samskdray 8, 63 n., 98, 209, 223, 372, 

423 

samsthdnay 356 
samsaya-dvaya^samdkaray 213 
Sarpivat 1112, 399 
Samvat 1806, 399 
samvin-ndndtvasamarthana^ 133 
samvity 168, 170, 503, 504, 5x0 
smnvrtd^tmany 501 
samyogay 225 
saniyuktdsrayay 225 
Samyuttay 524 
Sana, 21 

Sanaka, 21, 40 w., 400, 482 
Sanandana, 21, 482 
Sanatkumara, 21, 482, 502 
Sanatsujati, 21 
SanStana, 21 
Sandal, 221 ; paste, 7 
Sandhya^vandana-bha^yay 118, 130 
San-marga-dipay 395 71., 398 n. 
san-rndtray 200 
san^tndtra'-grdhfy i6y 
santiydsmy 102, 137 
Sanskrit, x w., 9, 64, 107, 123, 125, 134, 
135, t37) 138; literature, 3 w.; texts, 
132 

Sanskrit MammriptSy 401 n. 

Sanskritic, 383 n, 
santo^ay 61, 62 n. 

Sangati-miilix, 1x9, 234, 383 n. 
Sangati-sdray 133 
sanketay 544 
saftkucita^svarupamy 1 72 
sancitay 443 

sa^kocavikdidrhamy 1 72 
sa^-pak^Qy 230, 231 
saprakdsatvay 358 
Sapta^gdthdy 138 
Saptati^ratna-mdlikdy 133 
Sarasvatl, 52, 57, 59, 399 
sargdy 502 

sarga-pratisargUy 496 
Saroyogin, 63 
sarvahhrty 61 

Sarva^dariana-sa^grahay 120, 400, 

5*5* 5*6, S3»» 533* 534^^ 
Sarva^dariana-iiromaniy 118, X32 
sartja-dharma'-mhi§krtay 20 
sarva'^ga, 61 

38-2 
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SarvajMtma muni, 106, 107, 197 
sarva’-svabhdva-viraha, 271 
sarva’-vittvaf 231 
sarvd’-ntara^ 483 
Sarvarthasiddhiy 122, 128 n,, 209, 
251 252 n., 255 w., 256 w., 257 Wo 

264 w., 265 n., 266 w., 267 w., 268 

269 n., 270 n., 272 w., 274 276 7z., 

277 278 279 ;i., 281 n., 282 

283 286 n., 288 w., 289 w., 290 w., 

291 292 n., 293 w., 294 295 w., 

296 w., 302 72., 346, 352, 353 71., 
3S4 w., 355 w* 
sat, 154, 444, 457 
satatarn kurvato jagat, 36 
Satisfaction, 92 

sat-karya-vada, 43, 200, 265, 267; 
other views contrasted with those of 
Ramanuja, 200 
sat-karya-vadin, 200 
sat-khydti, 128, 183, 184, 410 
sattd, 243 
sattdkhya, 29 
sattdkhya-jndna, 29 
sattha, 513, 514 

sattva, 25, 30, 42, 43, 45, 4^, 47, 4^, 
57, 128, 129, 156, 163, 259, 446, 
447, 470, 471, 473, 475, 479, 480, 
481, 482, 488, 491, 504, 505, 507; 
part, 473; quality, 454; body, 472, 
481 

sattva^guna, 45, 448 
sattvamaya, 448, 451 
sattva-stuff, 472 
sattvo-pddhi, 481 
sattvd, 358, 513 
Satya, 27, 29, 61, 351 
satyam, 503 

satyani jndnam anantam brahma, 

165 

Saugandhakulya, 97 
Saumya Jamatr muni, 24, no, ni, 
ns, 120, 13172., 132, 134, 135, 137, 
138, 374, 380, 381 ; his conception of 
Lak§mi, 375; his conception of 
prapatti, hhakti and prema, 377; his 
doctrine of prapatti, 376 et seq, 
Saura-kdnda, 22 

Saufuraja-carandra'-vinda-iaraiidgati’- 
Sara, 132 

sausddrfya, 297, 355 
sa^vigraha, 31 

savikalpa, 217, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
311, 544; knowledge, 219 
sa*vikalpa-pratyak$a, 166 
Saviour, 86 77. 
sddhana, 6z 


sddhand, 487 

sadhya, 62, 228, 230, 231, 427, 535, 
536, 537, 538 

sddriya, 355, 427; Vadihamsa’s con- 
ception of it as samsthdna, 356; 
Venkata’s conception of it, 355 
sdk^dd-avatdra, 38, 39 
sdk$dtkdra, 62, 485 
sdk^dtkdri-pramd, 2 1 6 
sdk§dt-‘iakti, 41, 42 n., 57 
sdk$dUva, 217 

«lAjW-consciousness, 325, 326, 337, 

363. 367 

sdksin, 325, 326 
sdkfi, 144, 173, 483 
sdlokya, 443 n, 
sdlokya-ninkti, 50 
sdmagri, 204, 220 
sdmdnya^gocaram ,534 
sdmlpya, 443 n. 
sdrnpra dayika* 181 «. 

Sdmkhya, iS, 23, 30, 43, 52, 62, 144, 
148, 156, 200, 256, 258, 259, 261, 

265, 266, 296, 440, 445, 449, 459, 

461, 462, 464, 471, 472, 473, 476, 

479, 480, 481, 482, 485, 49b, 498, 

512, 521, 527; categories, 25; doc- 
trine, 479, 480; inference, 256; in 
relation to Vedflnta according to 
Vijfiilna Bhiksu, 471 et seq,; mode, 
157; philosophy, 501 w.; theory, 
265; theory of sat-kdrya>-vdth, re- 
futation by Venkatth 365 et seq,; 
view, 281 n. 

Sd 7 fikhya’-kdrikdy 448, 50 x n, 
Samkhya-Patafijala, 45 
Sdytikhya-pravacana-bhdsyn, 482 
Sdtjtkhya'-sdra, 482 
Sdmkhya-sUtra, 448, 473 
Sarpkhya-yaga, 466, 539; VijMna 
Bhiksu’s criticism of, 479 et seq, 
Saqikhyist, 46, 147, 163, 256, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 266, 343, 386, 462, 476, 
527 

Sdra-darpat^a, 115, 384, 38971., 392 
Sara-dtpa, 124 
Sdra-m?kar$a-^^fppant, 127 
Sdra-sarggraha, 124, 135 n, 

Sdra-^sdra, 124 

Sdrattha^pakdsinl, 514, 515 «. 
Sdrd-rtha-catu^^aya, 352 
Sdrd-'rtha-’sanigraha, non, 
sdriipya, 442 w. 
sdttvika, 31, 163, 49S 
sdttvika ahaqMra, 259, 5^4 
Sdttvika purdttas, 20 
sdtvata, 12, ts, 17, 19$ zz 
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S&tvata’^santhMf la ;z., 21, 40 w., 42 

57 • 

sdtvata-idsana, 62 
Sdfmka^^Mstray 21 
SSvatthi, 522 
sdyujya, i6x, 443 n, 
sdyujya-muktiy 474 
Scepticism, 244, 520 
Sceptics, 520 
Scholars, 86, 104 
Scholarship, 94 

Scholastic, 133, 373; criticism, 364 
School, X 1 1 ; of logic, 1 12 
Schrader, 37, 38, 40 n., 41, 42 n., 
50 

Science, 34, 512, 514, 516, 518 
Scientific, 181 
Scope, 328, 422 

Scriptural, 33, 180, 223; criticism, 
388; duties, 61, 89, 90, 91, 92, 100, 
^93i 307; injunctions, 303; interpre- 
tation, 326; knowledge, 307, 326; 
testimony, 136, 21 1, 214, 296, 306, 
326, 327, 352, 406, 426, 468 ; texts, 5, 
17, 181, X92, 199, 208, 280, 

302, 329, 338, 340, 383, 385, 387, 

3^H, 392, 396, 397, 407, 426, 429, 

431, 438, 448, 458, 465, 468, 486, 

490, 508, 5x7; view, 549 

Scriptures, 4, 7, 8, 9, 25, 50, 52, 54, 

146, 166, 168, 174, 189, 203, 216, 

256, 259, 281, 289, 294, 296, 302, 

303, 306, 319, 326, 340, 350, 36X, 

37r, 380 n.y 406, 407, 428, 437, 442, 

45 ^f 4^5) 472i, 494, 539 

Sea, 6, 487 

Secondary, 38, 41 ; sense, 306 
Sectarian, 303; authors, x8; difference, 
381 ; quarrels, X20 
Section, 305 
Sect of Brahmins, 2 
Sects, 5x2 71, 

Seed, 184, 330, 429, 509 
Self, 12, 26, 129, X40, 143, 146, 148, 
X49, 150, 151, X72, 208, 287, 288, 

289, 290, 292, 306, 308, 3x5, 323, 

324, 327, 330, 345, 346, 361, 36s, 

369, 408, 409, 41 1, 4x2, 426, 428, 

439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 453, 

459, 463, 464, 4^>9, 470, 483, 485, 

486, 4H7, 494, 495, 509, S»3 w-, 528, 
5*9, S47, 548, 549; how its know- 
ledge rises according to RUmUnuja, 
159; in relation to God according to 
Elltxianuja, 159 et seq,; Nimbarka*s 
conception of, 41 1 et seq,; Vefikata^s 
view of self in relation to God, 161 


et seq.; according to YSmuna, its 
nature, 140 et seq. ; and the problem 
of consciousness, 149 et seq . ; refuta- 
tion of Kumarila’s view, 148 ; refuta- 
tion of the SSmkhya view, 147 
Self-abnegation, 55, 60, 62, 414 
Self-apperception, 93 
Self-conscious, 27, 412; entities, 

159 

Self-consciousness, 9, 140, 146, 15 1, 
154, 155, 173, 3x6, 274, 315, 324, 
369, 466, 546, 547 
Self-contradiction, 90, 239, 269 
Self-contradictory, 193, 202, 230, 231, 

239, 256, 266, 272, 334, 342, 398, 
469, 486, 512 

Self-control, 22, 33, 160 
Self-criticism, 32 
Self-dependent, 36 
Self-destruction, 324 
Self-discriminative, 382 
Self-dynamism, 433 
Self-ejected idea, 244 
Self-evident, 315 
Self-existent, 297 
Self-fulfilment, 382 
Self-identification, 475 
Self-identity, 269 
Self-illuminating, 35, 358 
Self-illumination, 176, 358 
Self-introspection, 14 1 
Self-invalidity, 249 
Self-knowledge, 290, 383, 384, 466, 
467, 468, 487 
Self-love, 443, 470 

Self-luminosity, 317, 325, 345, 358, 
359» 367» 407, 438, 468; its treat- 
ment by Vijfiana Bhik?u, 468 
et seq. 

Self-luminous, 61, 171, 176, 178, 243, 
290» 310, 3x5, 3x6, 319, 325, 340, 
347, 360, 361, 370, 407, 408, 438, 
439, 466, 468 
Self-luminousness, 439 
Self-manifestation, 214, 248 
Self-manifesting, 142, 149, 150 
Self-mastery, 520 
Self-offering, 60, 62 
Self-perceiving, 413 
Self-realized, 24 

Self-realization, 28, 29, 302, 382, 383, 
487 

Self-revealed, 3x5 

Self-revealing, 160, 166, 168, 171, 230, 

240, 249, 306, 31s, 358 
Self-revelation, 170, 306, 3x8 
Self-shining, 332 
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Self-sufRciency, 35 
Self-surrender, 86, 87, 89, 120, 

136, 379 

Self-surrenderinp;, 78; association, 91 
Self-valid, 9, 247, 250, 348, 357 
Self-validity, 240, 249, 250/2., 251, 
289, 347, 348, 356, 357i 438; of cog- 
nition, 240; of knowledge, Bhatta 
and Prabhakara view, 249 
Selves, 44, 345, 34^>, 4tii 45t> 4 ^ 5 , 
476, 477; as inseparable from God, 
298-300 

Semi-conscious, 83 
Senai Nathan, 67 n. 

Senanatha, 117 
Senda, 66 

Seniors, 185 /i,, 186 n. 

Sensations, 253, 386 
Sense, 7, 8, 9, 27, 30, 32, 33) 43» 47, 
48, 49, 80, 181, 182, 189, 196, 280, 
281 n., 289, 300, 306, 311, 317, 325, 
414, 427, 435, 462, 466, 502, 505, 
540, 543, 545, 547 
Sense-appearances, 290 
Sense-character, 254, 284, 285 
Sense-cognitions, 289, 547 
Sense-consciousness, 450 
Sense-contact, 189, 203, 204, 206, 270, 
280, 311 

Sense-data, 251, 291, 544 
Sense-faculty, 280, 463 
Sense-function, 281, 539 
Sense-gratifications, 531 
Sense-impressions, 223 
Sense-inclinations, 22 
Sense-knowledge, 206, 217, 544 
Sense -objects, 32, 152, 41 1, 449, 546, 

550 

Sense-organ, 8, 9, 13, 28, 172, 179, 
184, 185 189, 204, 205, 206, 222, 

223, 270, 280, 290, 295, 347, 41 1, 
533, 534, 540, 543, 544, 54^ 
Sense-perception, 31, 151, 217, 223, 

503 

Sense-pleasures, 550 

Sense-qualities, 251, 252, 253 

Sense of possession, 71 

Sensible, 288, 290; qualities, 27, 31 

Sensory, 467 

Sensual joys, 550 

Sensuous, 325 

Sentient, 54 

Separate ajMnas, 369 

Separate wholes, 263, 264 

Separateness, 264 

Separation, 71, 72* 327 

Sequence, 184, 273 


Scries, 310, 353, 540, 543, 544, 545, 
546, 547 

Servants, 83, 84, 87; of (jod, 89 
Service, 54, 88 

Servitude, 136, 161, 377; of (Jod, 
89 

Schmra-mlmiinisd, 18/1, 124 
Scvadeva, 402 
Sex-emotions, 549 
Sex-indulgence, 549 
Shapes, 5 

Shining, 336; character, 232, 243, 244; 

entity, 242 
Shop, 1 8.1 
siddha-prema, 378 
siddha^^astu-virodht, 354 
Siddhdnta-cintdmafu, 115, n6, 388, 
389 n., 390 /L, 391 w., 392 
Siddh<l?i ta~jdh navi, 404 
Siddhdnta-nirnaya, 1 22 
Siddhanta-ratna, 403 
Siddfwnta-ratnm'all, iz, x8, 132 
Siddhanta^-sarpiiiraha, 130, 203 n, 
Suidhdntn--se tukd, 404 
Siddhdnta’-siddhdnjana, 133 
Siddhunta-{>irontani, 3 
Siddhanta-sra^uina , 6 1 
Siddhdnta-vmjayantf, 1 8 
Siddhi^traya, 98, 105, 108, 109, 128//., 
154) *55) 

Siddhy-updya-sudarhtm, 1 27 
Significance, 53, 293, 297 
Silver, 179, 180, iHi, sHz, 183, 184, 

185, 186, 187, 188, 241, 242, 244, 

245, 310, 336, 337, 346, 408; ele- 

^ments, 241 ; image, 245 
Similar, 298 

Similarity, X42, 179, 182, 1,83, 234., 
zi)7, 298, 351, 355, 423, 426, 427, 428 
Simplicity, 180, 186 n. 

Simultaneity, 142, 254 
Simultaneous, 276; perception, 281 
simha, 60 

Sin, 34, 295, 303, 3H8, 441, 446, 505, 
^^524, 526, 528, 550 
Sincerity, 158 
Sinful, 294,^304, 549 
Sinner, 99 

Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai, 97 n. 
Situation, 332, 434, 455 
Six qualities, 37 
Sm-upant^ad, 41, 42 11., 57 
skmda, 402 

Skandct'-pur&iia, 19/#,, S07 /i. 

Skill, 194 
Sky, 128* 447 
Sleep, 169, 240, 257 
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sniamtia, 505 
smarmimriy 178 w. 

Smell, 251 

Smell-potential, 163, 510 
Smoke, 211, 326 w., 534, 536, 538 
snifti, 14, 15, 16, 20, 57, 125, 471, 503, 
504, 510, 517, 549; literature, 19 
Sneha’‘pilrtt\ 395 n. 

Social, 473, 549 
Sophistry, 514, 515, 516, 517 
Sophists, 518 

Sorrow, 52, 441, 443 n., 444, 445, 463, 
^ 464, 470, 486, 491, 506, 508 
Sorrowful, 46 
Sottanambi, 109 n. 

Souls, 6, 7, 10, 35, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
80, 83, 125, 139, 140, 147, 151, 154, 
ISS. IS7» 177 189, 194, 200, 286, 

291, 29s, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 

381, 385, 393, 395, 412, 413, 422, 

430, 431, 434, 435, 441, 443, 444, 

451, 453, 457, 458, 483, 485, 489, 

503, S17, 5M)> 525, 526, 527, 530, 

531, 539, 543, S4h, 547, 549, 550 
Sound, 5, 33, 48, 58, 167 
Sound-potential, 504, 510 
Source, 292, 295, 303, 348, 494, 521, 
530; of knowledge, 185 465 

South, 18 

South India, 19, 80, 138, 523 
South Indian, 81 n. 

Southern India, 63 

Space, 6, 27, 34, 48, 82, 163, 195, 199, 
228, 252, 264, 273, 277, 282, 301, 
521 ; relations, 284 
Spaceless, 72 
Sparks, 6 

spana, 49«., 261, 510, 511 
sparia-tan^m^trat 163, 260, 261, 499, 
5x0 

Spatial, 313, 324^ 343, 353; character, 
353; contiguity, 316; difference, 
245 ; qualification, 238 ; quality, 245 ; 
units, 264 

Spatial-temporal, 489 
Spatio-temporal, 226 
Special, 43, 208; powers, 38; quality, 
393 

Species, 173 
Specific cause, 279 
Specific characters, 46 w* 

Specific efiecl, 279 

Specific modes, 364 
Specific nature, 356 
Specific qualities, 263 
Spectator, 82 
Speculations, 496 


Speech, 3, 4, 34, 48, 53, 168 
sphota, 107 108 71. 

Spider, 59, 406 

Spirit, 32, 55, 298, 299, 302, 350, 406, 
460, 472, 492; part, 301, 302; of 
service, 70 

Spiritual, 10, 28, 35, 41, 44, 47, 48, 60, 
373, 385, 386; emancipation, 378; 
energy', 51; entities, 36;, fact, 377; 
form, 37, 38; love, 81; nature, 406; 
transformation, 10; zeal, 72 
Spirituality, 472 
Spontaneity, 56, 85, 442 
Spontaneous, 27, 34, 35, 36, 85, 214, 
215, 292, 452; agency, 37; grace, 88; 
production, 277 
Sportive, 444 
Sr^ti-khanda^ 532 
Staffs, 532 

Stage, 44, 46 47, 48, 50, 56, 58, 60, 

79, 292, 311,422,458, 486, 491, 503, 
541, 544; of life, II, 416; of love, 
82 

Stars, 515 n. 

State, 35, 41, 50, 52, 56, 290, 295, 339, 
344, 414, 438, 439, 441, 443, 444, 
445, 446, 457, 458, 469, 471, 476, 
486, 488, 494, 495, 503, 545, 546 
Static, 29, 446, 492 ; entities, 36 
Statical, 46 
Status, 437 

Stick, I n., 2, 342, 549 
Stone, 41 

Siotra-ratnarrif 98, 99, loi 
Stotra-ratndkara^ 123 
Stotra-trayi, 403 
Strength, 35, 404 
Structural Brahman, 434 
Structural cause, 47 
Structure, 500 
Study of the Vedas, 29 
Sub-commentary, 137, 138 
Sub-conscious image, 237; impres- 
sions, 228, 268 

Sub-consciousness, 8, 222, 227, 258, 
270, 281, 437 
Subhd^ita-nlvit 121 

Subject, 178, 193, 194, ^04, 280, 283, 
297 w., 368 

Subjective, 170, 179, 238, 268, 

490 

Subjectivity, 325 
Submission, 54 
SubodhinJ, 116, 132 
Subserviency, 299 
Subsidiary, 27, 39, 58, 90 
Subsistence, 256 
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Substance, lo, 34, 35, 80, 129, 147, 
1^3, 193, IQS. 199. 208, 209, 2H, 

212, 222, 224, 245, 251, 252, 253, 

254, 256, 258, 288, 299, 303, 334, 

343. 344, 3^)1, 425, 430, 43i, 455, 

463, 464, 493, 500 
Substantiality, 43 1 
Substantive, 385 
Substitution, 210 

Substratum, 142, 188, 238, 408, 456, 
475, 484 

Subtle, 35, 42, 45, 58, 61, 298, 415, 
445, 475, 504; aspects, 194; body, 
24; cause, 476; constituents, 299; 
essence, 80; form, 29, 301; matter, 
414; state, 396, 397 
Succession, 142, 207, 310, 353 
Sudarsana, 34, 35, 41, 51, 53, 57, 126, 
130, 132, 401, 44!^ 

Sudarsana Bhafta, 1 1 1 
Sudarsanaguru, 126, 130 
Sudarsana^sa 7 nhitdf 2 3 
Sudarsnna^siira-druma, 1 33 
Sudarsana Suri, 109 w., 113, 1x4, 115, 
X18, 120, 130, 135, 176 177 in, 
18 1 71 . f 182, 186 71 .; his refutation of 
ajnfma^ X77 71.; his works, 130 
Sudarsana iakti^ 50 
Sudarsanacarya, 118, 126, 298; his 
view of relation of souls to God, 297 
Suffering, 52, 291, 292, 303, 304, 412, 

464, 521, 524 
Suffix, 166, 233 
Suggestion, 343, 344 
sukhat 463, 464, 485 
Sumangala^nlilsitil, 513 n., 520, 521 

522 w., 524 n. 

Sumerian, 53 x; civilixation, 529 
surrmum bonum, 136, 379, 420 
Sun, 6, 42, 59, 153, 228, 29s, 349* 447 
Sundara Bhatta, 404 
Sundarade^ika, 112 
Sundararaja-de^ika, 117, 130 
Super-consciousness, 450, 490 
Superintendence, 3X, 152, 189 
Superintendent, 56, 58, X04 
Superintending, 38 
Superior, 53, 54; devotees, 380 
Superiority, 53 
Supplementary, 123 
Support, 34, 56, 300, 330, 333, 334, 
33^, 350, 422, 477 

Supposition, 322, 330, 332, 40b, 408, 
^ 410, 423, 439 
Supra-sensible, 550 
Supreme, 28, 33, 42, 49, 54, 55, 475,* 
bliss, 136; cause, 191; energy, 45; 


excellence, 136; intoxication, 83; 
person, 189, 190, X91; power, 36, 
52; resignation, 86 
surdf 540 

susadrh-'sarinthdna^ 3 5 5 
susadrmtvam^ 224 
Sustained, 455 
Sustainer, 455 

suhk^dta dmuika^ 5x6, 540, 547 

supifrmdy 59, 415 

su^imnd ndtjk:^ 58 

susuptif 144, 178 

Suta, 482 

Sutakhya, 138 

stikp 7 ia^ 61, 281 

siikpfia-kdhi-gia^id-'Vasthd^ 42 

Siita-saTHhitd, 19 

sutra, I, 10^71., X09, n6, 125, 140, 
195, *9f>, 473, 516, 5x8, 523 w., 

532, 539; of Jaimini, 124 
Siitra-krtdftga, 524, 527, 528 
Siltra-krtdNgd-'Siitra, 521, 523, 524, 525, 
526, 527; heretics referred to, in, 
526 

svabhdva^ 4() 

Svahhu, 402 

S 7 Ht-dhar 77 Hhdhva-in 7 dh(i, 400 /l, 40 x 

A7 v /7 a7tyatva77i , 372 
$ 7 >alakstma, 255, 271 
$va-“ltlayd^ 5 1 1 

sva'-77iurtdv api S’l'ayatn eva hetulj^ 240 

st7a-prakdhy 230 

svaprakdsatva^ 468 

svarilpiij 21 J n., 347 

sz7arfipa-dh!, 2 1 7 

S7mrupa-sddrsya^ 224 

Svarupflcilrya, 401 

svarupavemy 38 

stmtika^ 30, 60 

stHitalt->pnmtd7,Mf 9; uplield by the 
Riimilnuja school, 247 et setp 
svatah^primdfjya, 240, 347, 3*18, 356, 
428 

$im.ah‘''prd 77 td 7 jiya'*vddu^ 346 ; Meghim* 
adilri’s view, 346 
stmtastva^ 42H 
sva-vildsa, 40 71 . 
svavildsa^a^yitiirai 40 n. 
svayafnhhii^ 504 
Svayambhuva, 21 
S 7 'aya 77 i-prak<is(if 1 67 
S 77 uya 7 p»rfipaf 40 w. 
smyarp-siddka, a 1 4 «. 

S7ulhhd7>ika, 434 

S7'dhhit7'ik<i bhmiihbfmdtMMdut 406 
svddhydya, 62 
svdiak^apya't 255 
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svdmi^krpd^ 85 
svdfnf^ 86 
svdmiay 40 tl 
svdtfjJa’-avatdra, 40 n. 
svarasika-hadha-dr^ter ananyathd-sid- 
dheka^ 251 
svdrthd-'mmidna, 427 
svdtantrya^ 506 
S'HJdtantrya’-mfda icchdtmd^ 45 
Sweetness, 226 
Sw'oon, 169, 240 

syadvada-ratnakaraf 536 ??., 537 n. 
Syllogism, 321 
Symbol, 53, 326 
Sympathy, 73, 120 
Synonymous, 277 
Synthesis, 187 

Synthetic, 31, 47, 185, 501; associa- 
tion, 187 

System, 32, 192, 297, 304, 347, 422, 
451, 471, 482, 495, 5x6 w., 524 
^ 527; of philosophy, 533 
Systematic doctrine, 68 
Sahara, 124 
Sahara Bha^ya^ 349 
Sahara Sv«toin, 107 
Mkia, 31, 49 n., 129, 233, 260 w., 426, 

_ 5x0, 51T 

Sabda-hrahman^ 58 
hhda-matra^ 510 
hbda^praaidna, 233 
iabda-tafi’-matra, 48, 163, 259, 260, 261, 
499, 504 ^ 

Saila-rahgesa, 94 
Saila-rahgesa-guru, 98 n. 
i5aila Sriniviisa, 384, 385, 386, 388; his 
conception of causality, 385 et $eq.; 
his criticism of Uma-Mahesvara, 
396 et seq,; his refutation of Sah- 
karitc attacks on Ramanuja doc- 
trine, 38s et seq.; his refutation of 
the ol’)jections to Ramanuja’s doc- 
trine by various opponents, 392 et 
seq, 

i5aiva, 3 w., tS, 19, 105, 113, 155, 304, 
525; hymns, 84; king, 104 
Saivism, 18, 64, 8t tn, 102 399; its 

love of God distinguished from 
Alvars, 84; Milpikka-vachakar’s love 
of God, 84; of South India, 84 
kikti\ 35* 3^’, 37, 3H, 4X, 43, 44, 45, Sx» 
52» S3» 5<'>, 57, X55, 197, 354, 

507, 508, 509 
{Saktylltman, 40 n, 
iakty-^dveh^ 38 
sSaliktinjItha, 185 n, 
imea^ 61, 62 fh 


Sankara, i, 2, 3, 7, 8, 65, 105, 107, 108, 
III, 112, 124, 125, 130, 165, 166, 

t73, X74, 19s, 196, 198, 200, 204, 

304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 317, 

320, 322, 350, 381, 305, 417, 456, 

471, 472, 476, 480, 484, 486, 487, 

494, 496, 548 ; a crypto-Buddhist, i ; 
his avidya refuted, 175 et seq,; his 
controversy with Ramanuja on the 
nature of reality, 165 seq,; his in- 
terpretation of causality, 3 ; his 
theory of illusion refuted, 179; 
literature, 405; philosophy 198, 
316; school, T23, 142, 304, 312; 
system, 422; Theory ^ 422; view, 
396 

Sahkara-hhdsya, 198 k., 548 n. 

Sankara Vedanta, 228, 403, 456 
Sankara-vijaya, 2 
Sahkarism, 143 
Sahkarite epistemology, 9 
Sahkarite view, 293, 387, 424 
Sahkarites, 102, 113, 143, 144, 145, 

153, 154, 155, 169, 173, 177, 178, 

179, 188, 201, 204, 210, 223, 238, 

239, 3x1, 3x3, 3x5, 3x8, 319, 321, 

322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 

329, 330, 334, 336, 337, 340, 34X, 

343, 345, 346, 347, 350, 363, 

364, 365, 366, 367, 374, 385, 388, 

394, 398, 409, 4x7, 4x8, 419, 420, 

421, 428, 430, 434, 435, 456, 470, 

478, 486 
Sankhini, 59 
Sarand-gati^ 55 
Sarand-gati-gadyay 379, 380 n, 
Sarand'-gati-gadyam^ 86 n, 
sarJra, 297, 298, 300, 389; its defini- 
tion, 297 et seq. 

Sarira-bhdvddhikarana^vicdra^ 1 3 1 
Santadasa VavajT, 402 
Sdrlraka-mlmdmsd-vrttiy 117 
Sdrlraka-kydya^kaldpay 117, 132 
Sdrlraka’‘Sdstrdrtha-dlpikdf 117, 127 
Sdrlraka-sdstra-sarngati-sdra^ 1 1 7 
Sdrlra-vdda^ 133, 297 w., 298 w., 299 w., 
300 n. 

iastm, 21, 25, 56, 102, 161, 413, 503, 

,514,530 ^ 

Sastraikya-vddat x 3 3 
sastra^sampraddya-pravartaka^ 7 n. 
Sdstrdrambha’-samarthanaf 1 33 
SastrT, Mr D., 531 n, 

Sastrl, M. M, S, Kuppasvami, 106 n, 
3 ata~dfimdi X17, 122, 123, 126, 130, 
X3X, 305, 3x9 w-, 396 
Sata-dil^ant-'vydkhydy 13 1 
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Sata^ dUsani - vydkhyd - sahasra - 
127 

satakay 70 

Satakoti^dii^aria-paHhdray 133 
1.^ atakoti-khandanay' 133 
Sata-patha Brdhmafia, 12 
Sathakopa, 63, 65, 67 m., 69, 70, 71, 
^ 78, 94) 102 ??., TOvS, 116, 138 
bat-hakopa muni, £30 
Sathakopa Yati, 112, 123, 130 
bathakopilcarya, £14, 139 
batha-mar?ana, 94?/., 129, 132 
Sathari Suri, 130 
Savara, 107, 108 n, 
^dkhd-candm-darsana, 340 
Silktas, 19 
Sdmba^purdna, 1 9 
santUy 499 
Santatman, 40 n, 

37, 505, 523 

Sdnti-parvany 12, 260??., 479 
|ai34ilya, 3, 17, 21, 25 
Sai^cjilyabhiiskara, 3 n. 

^d^dilya‘-s?nrtiy 20 
Ssrada-matha, 102 
iSdtdtapa, 20 
53 

hy^a-vrtti-^paratvay 87 n. 

Se!j;lrya, 297 
se^ty 160 

^ilpdrtJia-sdray 122 
^/.riya^tiru-madaly 69, £34??. 

Siva, 12, 16, 37, 38, 39, 40 71., 52, 84, 
132, 232, 304, 47S, 482, 483 
Siva-rdtra, 23 

Sflahka,*52i, 523, 525, 526, 527 
Sloka’-vdrttika, 206 n. 

Sottha-purna, 97 
sraddha, 57, 382, 509, 550 
bramana, 527 
iravanay 405, 442 
Sravaiia Bhatta, 402 
irdddhasy 530, 550 
SrSlntabhaskara, 3 m, 

SrimadhurS, 98 
Sriyah-pati‘ppadiy 135 ru 

37 i 4 ^) 57 ? 89, 99; its meaning, 89 
Sn-hhd^yay 103, 113, 114, 1x5, n6, 
117, £i 8, £20, 123, 125, £26, 128 
132? 137? 17s «•? 195 n.y 200 
383 

Srt-bhd^ya-bhdvdfikuray 133 
Srt-^bhd^yopanydsay 117 
Sn-^bhd^yd^rathay 138 
»Sn~bhd^ya^&dray £17 
Sn -< bhd^ya - sdrdrtha - samgrahay n 6 , 
117, 129 


Srt-‘hhdsya-st\idhdnta-sdray 1 1 7 
^r't-hhdsya-vdrtiikay t 17 
^rt-hkdy^ya’' 7 ^ivfH\ 1 14 
iSri-hhdiva-vydkhydy 1 1 7 
Siibittiputtur, ()9 
SrT Brahma, 400 
brJdhani, 39, 529 n. 

Srlharija, in, 201, 549 
^rlkrsna, <)6, 430, 474 
SrikfJjna-dcsika, 112 
Srl-krijuastava, 403 
^rtmad'-bhagm'ad’-gi.tdy 1 1 3 
inrl-nutha, 96 

Srinivasa, 109, 115, £i6, t iS, £27, 129, 
I30> 236 thy 297, 38P, 387, 392, 393, 
399, 401, 402, 403, 406 ; pupil of 

Mahriciirya, liis works, £27, 128 
brinivasadilsa, 123, 127, 129; his 

works, 127 

Srinivilsa-diksita, 115, 130, 396 
Srinivilsa Raghavadilsa, 129 
Srinivasa Suri, £2r 
Srinivasa lYilacurya, £i6, 384 
Srin i vHsa - tiiya ry a , 3 96 
Sr'uiivasa-yati, 138 
Sririivj^sacurya, 1 14, 117, 123 
J^ri-‘paffai--ratr<j'-rakyKd, i zz 
Sripati, 40 n. 

Srirahgan\, 69, <)7, 98, loi, loz, 103, 
104, no, J13, 120, £21, 135, 137 
Srt-ranga-nitlha, <)4 ?/., 121 n, 
Srirahganatha-giiyuka, 1 09 
Srirahganilyaki, no 
Sri Rahgasuri, 381 
Srlrangilcnrya, in, 117 
Sriruma, 3<j n. 

Sri Rama Pillai, 109 n,, itt 
Sri Ranii'Inuja Pillan, no 
^^rX^rdmdNuja^yogi^puday 395 n, 

^ri Rdmdfwjdcdryay 104 ?/* 

^r'tsmladdmy 1 30 

Sris4ailu lineage, 109, 1x5, 132, 131 
Srisailanatha, x i o, m 
Srisailapurpa, 98, 102 ?l, 109 
Srisaila Raghavarya, 130 
Srls4aila Srinivasa, 18, xn, xxs, 127, 
133? 3^^. 3^9 392 

brl4aila I'atayilrya, 18, 130, 131 
Srisaila Yogendra, 129 
Srl^aiksa, 137 
Srlsudarsana Press, 305 
^^rt-Utttvti-(hrpaf,tay 1 33 
iSn^^aama - bhU^af,m - vydkkydy 135 , 
375 W‘» 37^* 377 w', 37^^ /')'•* 379 n. 

Srt%mcufm’-hhU^ad(h 90 ??,, 135, 137 , 
. 374» 375 3»o w. 

Srlvai^pava, 18, I9» a4» 9S» 99» lot. 
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iSrivaiijnava {conL) 

107, 108, 112, 120, 125, 135, 138, 
304* 305 > 379; many works written 
in defence against the Saivas, 18; 
philosophy, 22; school, 134; system, 
^ 136; their quarrel with the sSaivas, 18 
Sri-vaii^pavism, 80, 102 /2., 105, 127 
brivallabhadeva-, 65 
Srlvatsa, 57 

Srfvatsa-siddhmtasdray 113, 116 
SrivatsShka, 139 

iSrivatsahka Misra, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
129 

^rlvatsdfika ^rlnivasa^ 116 
Srlvatsiihka Srinivasacarya, 117 
Srivilnilcala Yogindra, 13S 
Srivasaguru, 112 
Srivehkataguru, 112 
{?5i1vehkatacarya, 112 
Srivehkatesa, 112 
£5rivi§nucitta, 114 
iSruta-bhdva-prakdhkdj 1 27 
Slruta-pradlpikd, 130 
£!mta-prakd.itkd, log n,, iii, 1x3, 114, 
05, 120, 126, 127, 128 n., 130, 131, 
236, 137, 157, 176 //., 177 179 w.» 

180, i8i w., 186 /I., 188, 298 
l5;-uta~prakili5ikacilrya, 135 
iSmta-prakdnkd of SudarjJana SQri, 
392 

Sruta^prakdiikd-sdra-saTTigrahaf 1 14 
^■1/ f /, 3 5 2 /z . , 371; texts , 3 90 
^*in{t{'-dtpikdy 115 
i!>'ruti-siddhdnta^madjarl, 403 «. 
Sruti-siddhdnta-'sarpgrahaf 240, 441 
442 /z., 443 n. 

Sruty^anta-‘sura~druma, 403, 404 
iuddha-brahmaf 197 
hddha-^sarga^ 27 

Suddhasattva Lak^manScarya, x 1 5 
Suddhasattvalak^aparya, 131 w. 
S?§uddhasattva Yogindra, 1x5 
SuddhasattvacSlrya, i3i«- 
iuddhetard^^sr^ti^ 42' 
hddk\ 464 

hddhy’-ahiddhmayaf 44 
Sukra, 4S2, 503, 531 n . 
jSukrantti^ 515 
Sukra-^nUt-sdrat S15 
Suktyarpia, 183 
Stidra, 20, 64, 68, 98, 104 
ifinyatvardpipli 36 
S'Unya^vddUf 177, 206 n . 
iUnya^vddti 201 
ISSveta-dvIpa, i3> 19, 443 n . 
SvetdivatarUf 379* 47»* 473 » 5*® 
SvMdivatara Upam^ad, 447 
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Svetdsvataropani^at-pmkdiikd^ 1 27 
Syama Bhatta, 402 
Syamadeva, 402 
S5yam5cai*ya, 401 
^ad-angG’-yogay 24 
sad-gunay 37 

Tactile, 253, 254; organ, 459; sensa- 
tion, 253 

tad^dyattasthiti^pUrvikdy 406 
tad-^bhava-pattiy 420 
tadvikdraWay 266 
tad-'vyapyatvay 431 
taijasay 25, 48, 498, 510 
Taittiriya-‘prakdsikdy 402 
Taittirlya Upani^ady 402 
Taittirlyo-panisaty 131, 379 
Taittirlyo-panisaUhhdsyay 138 
Taittirlyo-panisaUprakdsikdy 1 27 
Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi, 97 w. 
tajjanyatvay 266 

tamas, 25, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 163, 
259. 447. 4W, 469, 471, 473, 474, 
475. 480, 482, 491, soo, 501, 513, 

504. 505. S07 

tamasa mahaty 498 

Tamil, 63 64, 66, 95, 96, 102, 105, 

107, no. III n.y 121, 124, 12$, 131, 
i 34 i 137 
Tamil Veda, 95 
tamoguJtOy 448 n, 
tamomayay 46 
Tangible, 5, 500 
Tani-pranavay 135 n. 

Tanjore, 67 

tanmdtray 25, 43, 156, 163, 256, 259, 
260 n,y 445, 499, 502, 504, 507, 510, 
5n 

tantray 107 

tantu-samavetatvdty 256 
tapahy 62 n. 
tapasy 55, 450, 503 
Tapta-mudrd--vidrdvai}a, 396 n. 
tarkay 227, 537 
tarkavidydy 515 

tarkly 518 

Taste, 251 

Taste-potential, 48, 163, 510 
Tatar-Snnar, 137 
tathd-^bhUtUy 348 
tathdtvay 357 

Tat-kratu-nydya-viedray 13 1, 133 
Tattva-dihdskaray 132 
Tattva^candrikdy 396 w. 

Tattva-dtpay 89, 132 
Tattva'^dlpanay 128 n. 
Tattva’^dfpa^saiftgraha^kdrikdy 1 32 
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tattva'-jndnaf 143 
Tattva'-kaustubha, 19 fz., 20 
Tattva-martandaf 1 1 5 
Tattva-mdtrkdy 123, 124 
Tattva^muktd^kaldpa, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 1 3 1, 251, 256 M., 257 w., 303 w., 
304 n., 346 

Tattva-navanUanit 123 
Tattva-nirmya, 128 ?i., 133, 352 > 

3S» , 

Tattva-niriipajtaf 261 
Tattva’-padavJ, 123 
Tattva-pradlpika, 3 1 8 
Tattva-‘prakdsikdy 402 
Tattva^prakasikd-veda-stuti-tlkd^ 402 
Tattva-ratndkaraf 119, 128 n., 210, 
214 M., 216 w., 226, 227, 228, 229, 
232 234 

Tattva-ratndvall, 124 
Tattm-ratndvall-sajfigraha, 1 24 
Tattva-samgraha , 516 544 n. 

Tattva-smnkhydna^ 23 
Tattha^sandem, 124 
Tattva-sdraf 114, 116, 132, 352 
Tattva’-sekhara^ 135, 136, 137 
Tattva^-^ikhd-mani, 1 24 
Tattva-^lkd, 105?!., 114, 120, 123 
Tattva-traya^ 39, 40 41, 43 ?i., 56, 

57, 125 w., 13s, 137, *3^, 157, tS9W‘, 

160 260 n., 261 n.; ttyitha doc- 

trine in, 39 n, 

Tattva-traya'-bhd.^ya, 135 
Tattva^traya-culuka, 124, 125^ t28«. 
Tattva-'traya'-ciduka^smpgrahaf 1 2 $ 
Tattva’-traya->nirUpat}a, 128 w. 
Tattva-traya^pracanda-mdruta^ 128 n, 
Ta ttva-viveka-^d-vivara^a^ t 
Tattvdrtha^sdra, 96 n. 
Tattvdrtha-iloka-vdrtika^ 546, 547 n, 
tatastha, 51, 377 
tdddtmyd-dhydsay 334 
tdmasa, 31, 163, 510 
tdmasa ahanikdra^ 259, 260 
tdmasa idstra^ 22 
tdmisra, 500 
Tamrapari)!, 63, 95 
Tantric system, 57 
Tantric works, 58 
Tdrdsdropani^ad^ 13 
TttScarya, 98, 109, 131, 132 
Tdidcdrya’-dina-caryd^ 13 1 
Tatarya, 129 
Tatayirya, X15, 126 
Tdtparya^eandrikdf i z 3 
Tdtparya'^dtpikd^ n4, n6, xi8, X23, 
132, 380 ri. 

Tautology, 372 


Teacher, 62, loa, 122, 124, 182, 235, 
400, 405 

tejas, 35, 37, 40 n., 4?) al, 56, i(>3, i8i, 
260, 261; substance, iS8 
Teleological, 470 
Teleology, 30, 261, 459, 47-i» 473 
Telugu Brahmin, 399 
Temper, 548 

Temple, 17, 18, 58, 69, 96, 104, iii, 
121 

Temple-building, 17 
Temple-gods, 18 
Temple-keepers, 121 
Temporal, 42, 313, 314, 324, 353; 
character, 284, 285, 331, 353; con- 
ditions, 343; contiguity, 3i(>; iden- 
tity, 252; relations, 321 ; succession, 

274 

Temporary, 495 

Tendency, 30, 34, 45, 51, 210, 288, 
349, 449, 550 
Tender equality, 84 
Tenets, 524 n, 

Tehgalai, 120, 380, 381, 382; school, 
120; their difference with the Vada- 
galai is liasi'd oii the greater or less 
emphasis on />ru/)u/fq 86-7 
Terms of reference, 419 
Test, 341 

Testimony, 192, i()6, 203. 2u, 247, 
289, 296, 303, 31,0, 326, 390, 426, 
4^5* 4H5» 547 
** Tettarumtiml,'' 67 
Text, 340, 350, 398, 43S, 446 
Textual criticism, 388 
Theism, 451, 472 

Theistic, 189, 196, 480; tendency, 

451 

Theological, 303 ; dogma, 395 
Theory, 28, 30, 179, tHo, iHr, 183, 
184, 187, 210, 291, aqh, 308, 331, 
34H, 35^» 352* 4i3» 4ih, 5^5 
516, 520, 543; illusion, 237, 238, 
239, 241; of knowledge, 238 
Thesis, 315, 322, 416, 419, 430, 427, 
512 

Thief, 213 
Thing itself, 186 

Things, 34, 45 48, 190, 192, 193, 

X95 

r8o, X84, 185 m 
Thomas, Dr F, W,, 531, 53a 
Thought, 32, 46, 47, sV, 61, 304, 
460 

Thought-activity, 44, 50, 51, 53 
Thought-experiencca, 385 
Thought-movement* 44 
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Threads, 197 
Tides, 228 

Tikalakkidandan-tirunSvirudaiyapiiran- 
Tatar-annar, 137 
tilakrdakay 56 

Time, 37, 34, 35, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 
51, 56, 82, 185 195, 199, 228, 

252, 273, 277. 278, 279, 284, 28s, 
286, 287, 309, 348, 349, 389, 447, 
448, 472,. 473, 489, S04, SIS 
Time-conception, 285 
Time-energy, 45 
Timeless, 72, 447, 473 
Time-moments, 274 
Time-units, 286 
Tinnevelly, 68, 137 
Tiru«chanda“Vrutta?n, 68, 134 
Tirukkovalur, 103 
Tirukkurgur, 65 
Tirukkurukaippiran Pillai, 134 
Tirukkurun-‘ddndaka 7 nf 69, 134?!, 
I'irukkurungucli, 103 
Tirukurugaipiran Pillai, 109 no 
Tirumalilcilrya, 133 
Tirmnal- Tiru-mori, 76 
Tiru-mantra’-churukkuj 94 
Tiru-mahgaiy, 66, 69, 77 
Tiru-mangaiy-a.fvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 w., 

67, 68, 79, 83, 134 w,, 137 
Tiru-mafi^ai, 63 

Tiru-mapsjai Piran, 63, 64, 65, 66 w,, 

68, 96 106 n., 134 w. 

Tim-mdlaiy 69, 134 w. 

Tiru-mon^ 69 

Tirunarayanapperumal, 104 
Tiru-’fiedum’-ddiidakam^ 69, 134 
Tirunirmalai, 103 
Tiru-paW-ilndu^ 69 
Titu-ptilliy-exuchii 69, 1 34 n* 

Tirupati, 103 

Tiru-pan-Sljcvar, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
134 /I. 

Tiru-^pdvai^ 69, 77 
Tiruppalavai’-vydkhydna^ 1 27 
Tiruppavai, 134 w. 

Tiruppullani, 103 
Tirupp\itkuli, 103 
'Tiruvaigundipuram, 103 
Tiruvallikeni, 103 
Tiru\ anandapuram, 1 03 
7)‘r(i*tmttddi\ 68, 134?!. 

I'i ruvappari^aram, 1 03 
77mvanmgattamudanSrf 1 37 
‘'Piruvattar, 103 
77 ru’-vdcha kam^ 84 
77ruvdrddhana*»krama, 138 
TirU'^vdpflyamt 69, 134 


Tiruvaymoxi'-nurundddi, 138 
Tiru-vdy-moriy 66, 69, 79, 80 w,, 105, 
109 n.y no, 134 n.y 137 
Tiruvelukur^tirukkaiy 134 
Tiru-vexugUtUirukkaiy 69 
Tiru-vruttaniy 69, 74, 134 
tiryagy 501 

tiryak-srotasy 501, 502 
Todappa, ixo 

Tondar-adi-podiy-airvar, 63, 64, 65, 
66 w., 68, 69, 134 K. 

TondSnur, 104 
Totality, 264 
TotSramba, no, 119, 122 
Touch, 251 

Touch-potential, 48, 260, 504 
Toy, 167 

Tradition, 57, 63, 104 496, 515 

Traditional, 64, 65 

traigunyay 46 

Trai-rdsikaSy 523 

Traits, 195, 212 

Trance, 30, 79 

Transcendent, 39, 41, 44, 47, 99, 156, 
I75» X95, X97, 39i, 4^6, 455, 507, 

536; beauty, 83; Brahman, 10; 

nature, 413; reality, 550; self, 468; 

world, 536 

Transcendental, 24, 30, ‘38, 448, 453, 
468; cause, 502; form, 73 
Transformation, 2, 6, 10, 36, 37, 47, 
156, 182, 196, 197, 199, 281, 286, 

298, 30Zy 332, 341, 368, 371, 38s, 

386, 393, 395, 396, 397, 4x6, 440, 

454, 456, 487 
Transformer, 45 n. 

Transforming entities, 385 
Transition, 349 
Transitoriness, 28 
Transmigrations, 291 
Transmission, 287 
Transparent, 46 
trasareiiUy 155, 163, 263 
Travancore, 66, 67 
Treaties, 86 

Treatment, 207, 297, 426 
Tricky, 513 

tridanday i, 549; its meaning, i n, 
Tridandi Brahmins, their views, 2 
tridamily 2, 532 

trigma, 259, 497 
trignj^d-tmikd pmkTtiy 491 
Trikdlikay 497 
Trikapdamandana, 3 m 
Trinity, 46, 47 

Tripartite, 29, 47 ^00; union, 

46 
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Tripad-vibhuti’-mahandrayana U pant- 
13 

Triplicane, 68 
Trivikrama, 39, 40 n. 
trivrt-'karafia, 182^ 183, 188, 240 
Triyaga, 440 

True, 194, 208, 316, 331, 424, 437» 
4S7» 47 1 > 4^2, 507; adoration, 54; 
cause, 338; knowledge, 160, 178, 
330, 331, 347, 429, 4SO, 491. 492, 
506; wisdom, 416 
Trustworthy, 357 

Truth, s, 8, 202, 308, 313, 326, 335, 

413, 478, 517, 529 

Truthfulness, 29 
Tryambaka,‘ 130 
Trmsa-pramo- ttara^ 133 
trj^aj 501 
tr§d, 48 

tuccha, 239, 241 
Tucci, Dr G., 512 w. 

Tuppu, 1 18 

57 

Tuvalu j 78 

Tulikd, 126, 1 14, 131 «. 

Twinkle, 378 

Tydga’-mhddrtha-iippanl^ 1 30 
Types, 5 1 ; of soul, 6 1 
Tanka, i w., 108, 139 

Udak-pratoji-lq^pa, no 
Udayana, i, 2, 539 
udaharatiay 427 
uddna, 59, 60 

Udayl-kundiySyapiya, 525 n, 
Uddyotakara, ziz 71, 

Ujjvala, 52 
Ujjvala^nlla-marii, 82 
Ukkalammal, 105 
Ukkal Arvan, 105 

Ultimate, 42, 52, 509; antecedent, 397; 
attainment, 38; consciousness, 420, 
457; destiny, 383 ; emancipation, 38; 
end, 136, 416; goal, 100, 136; ideal, 
414; object, 464; principle, 451; 
state, 445 ; truth, 196, 327, 426, 
468; union, 429 

Ultimate reality, 24, 25, 27, 3U 37i 
165, 197, 406, 450, 4S7» 4bo, 497» 
507* 509 «. ; as nirvise§a and sarik^a^ 
165 et seq.; as unqualified, refuted, 
K73-'5 

Ultimately real, 197, 200, 371: 
Ultra-sensual, 225 

UmH-Mahe^vara, 395, 396; his criti- 
cism of Ramanuja, 396 
Unaffectedness, 37 


Unassociated Brahman, 430 
Unborn, 291 
Uncaused, 299 
Uncertainty, 370, 398 
Unchangeable, 34, 46, 196, 301, 323, 
469, 549; unity, 287 
Unconditional, 203, 226, 272, 390, 
4 ^Sr 497, 533» 535 
Unconditioned, 272 
Unconscious, 26, 27, 29, 4*, 79, 408, 
416, 546; power, 43; vvorki, 429 
Unconsciousness, 1 50 
Uncontradicted, 251, 3x4, 358; ex- 
perience, 246 
Uncontnulictory, 236 
Understanding, 462, 463, 539 
Undifferentiated, 35, 200, 372, 495; 

consciousness, 238 
Unfavourable effects, 292 
Uniformity, 278 
Unintelligent, 25, 26 
Unintelligible, 144 
Union, 33, 38, 53 
Unique, 193, 316, 42*1, 454 
lJni<iucness, 255, 455 
Unit of time, 273 
Unitary, 545 
Units, 420 

Unity, 25, 26, 31, 42, 40, 53, 192, 193, 
t94» 4t3> 4t4> 4t9» 434» 45b, 

459, 460, 4.61, 462, 506, 508; of a 
flame, 343; of being, 175; of con- 
sciousness, 345; texts, 307, 308, 309, 
310 

Unity-in-difference, 28, 30, 405 
Universal, 45, 86, 193, 2x7, 218, 224, 
243, 254, '^ 79 > 3*'^» 323» 34U 355. 
35b, 3^7. 4bo, 493, 535. ,53b, 537. 
538 ; agreement, 229 ; cognitiorx, 358 ; 
concomitance, 228, 230, 533; con- 
sciousness, i<)8; destrueti<m, 169; 
existence, 345 ; experience, 219, 3x9 ; 
illumination, 198; negation, 272, 
328; proposition, 225 
Universality, 2<>K 

Universe, 32, 35, 41, 45 n., 53, 56, 87, 
190, X9t, 19s, 197, 239, 3 US, 

434, 454, 455, 45b, 457, 459, 4bo, 
4735, 47S» 4H4, 492. 499, S^o, 507, 
508, 5X1 

Unknowable, 230 /n, 4<)9 
Unlimited, 10; servitude, 88 
Unprodueed, 20.| 

UnpHihihited ibod, bl 
Dnijualihed, 165, 430 
Unreal, a, 179, i8i, 194, 330» 33*1 

33^, 339, 34b, 433i 43b, 4Sb, 4S^» 4^^? 
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Unreality, 5, 20T, 210, 332, 458 

Unreasonableness, 177 n, 
IJnrelatedncss, 466 
Unseen merit, 292 
Unspeakable, 35 
Untouchables, 104 
Unvcdic, 472 
uficha-'Vrttiy 119 
UpadeJa-‘ratna--‘mdlm, 64, 94 n, 
Upaciem-’ratna’-Tndld^i^Ji^, t3S» 138, 482 
upahiiasvampa, 3 06 
Upakdra^sanigraha, 1 24 
upamdna^ 234, 426, 427; upheld by 
Meghanadari, 234 
tipamitiy 128 

Upan4ad(s), 5, 12, 13, 16, loi, 105, 

126, 146, 148, 153, 154, 182, 196, 

211, 291, 293, 296, 387, 394, 398, 

442, 446, 447, 463, 464, 465, 468, 

471, 480, 481, 496, 512, 519 
LI pani^ad-bhd^yay 1 27 
U pani§ad-brahniayogin, 1 3 
Upaniijiadic, 112, 113, 126, 208, 240, 
392, 519; t<-‘3cts, 201, 394, 405, 479, 
480, 487 

Upaniijadists, 211 
lJpani^'ad--fnangala-dlpikdy 1 26 
Upanisad texts, 381, 464 
f Ipiinisud-vdkya^vivaranay 1 27 
I fpatiisat-prakdnkdy izj 
upasargas, 505 

Upavarija, 7 105, 107, 108 

Upavar^uedrya, 7 n, 
upavdsay 33 

upaddnay 2, 191, 388, 391 

updddna-kdrnattay 157, 454, 484 
upddhiy 269, 278, 301, 386, 413, 422, 
432, 453, 478, 479, 481, 489, 492, 
508 534, 535, S<>i 

upddhi’-nlpay 216 
updsakdf 89 
updsand, 293, 381 
updyay 376 
updya-jBdnay 55 
updya stage, 377 378 

updya-svarilpa-jndna, 88 n. 
updya'-iUnyatd, 87 
Upendra Bhatfa, 401 
upeya, 377 
Upper India, 19 
UraipClr, 67 
Usage, 334 
Usanas, 532 
utpattiy 199 
uttamay 505 

Uttara**kaldryay 381, 382, 383 
uttara^mantriny 65 


Uttara-mimamsa, 350 
Uttar a~ndrdyanay 57 
uttara-^mhhdgay 482 
UvdsagadasdOy 522, 524 
UyyakkondSr, 67 n:, 97 
uhay 214 

urddhva-srotasy 501 

Vacuity, 36, 353 
Vadari, 77 
Vadarikasrama, 482 
vadhily 47 

Vadagalai, their difference with the 
Tehgalai is based on the greater or 
less emphasis on prapattiy 86-7 
Vadakalai, 67, 120, 121, 381 
Vadavavaktra, 40 n, 
vahniy 510 
vahnitvay 535 
vahuiruta, 530 
Vaibhava-prakdiikdy 121 n. 

Vaibha§ilta Buddhists, 251 

vaidhly 378 

vaidikty 507 

vaiddla-vratikay 518 

Vaigai, 63 

Vaijayantly 105 w. 

vaikdrikay 48, 498, 499, 504, 510 

vaikdrika-indriya-sargay 502 n. 

Vaikhdnasay 22, 57 

Vaikuptha, 50, 93 

Vairamegha, 67 

Vairamegha Pallava, 66 

vairdgyay 33, 47, 63 

Vaise^ika, 208, 456, 467 ; supposed, 163 
Vaisvadeva'-kdrikdy 122 
Vai^nava, 12, 39 63, 65, 83, 87, 98, 

104, 105, 293, 379; commentators, 

I n.'y literature, 10; marks, 22; rites, 
102; systems, 139; temple, 65, 138; 
tradition, 99 n.; writers, 192 
VaisiTLava Upanisadsy 1 3 ; division of, 13 
Vai§navism, 13, 63 64, 81 w., 96 w., 

105,110,139,399,451 

Vaisnavite Reformers of Indiay 119 
Vakula-bharapa, 139 
Valadeva, 482 

Valid, 185 n.y 202, 203, 208, 468, 533, 
537, 539; inference, 537; know- 
ledge, 236, 248, 4^7, 4^9; memory, 
237; perception, 215 
Validity, 16, 190, 201, 202, 203, 213, 

216, 229, 230, 238, 247, 248, 250, 

321, 326, 346, 347, 348, 356, 357, 

428, 457, 45^^, 495, 534, 53^, 537, 

539; its nature as treated by Me- 
ghanadati, 215-16; of cognition, 249 
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ValUiblu^ 400, 475, 496 
Value, 464, 47ia 
Vuiuinuimalai-jiyar, t ri 
Vauaini'ill Misra, 440, 4.1.1 n,\ his iuter- 
pretation of NifnbJkrka philosophy, 
440 et seq. 

Vauj,!;t-puratt“acchi, 97 
Vanity, 529 
Vafljikulam, 67 
Varada, ()H, 157, 159, 352 
Varadadasa, 132 
Varacla Deiiikacrirya, 125 
Varadaii^uru, ti;r, 125 
Vuradakr^pa, his definition of percep- 
tion, 216 

Varadanarayana, 208; his view of 
doubt, 208 

Varada Narilyana BhattSraka, 119 
VaradanStha, in, 118, 123, 125, 380 
Varadaniyaka Suri, 125 
Varadaraja, 78 
Varada raj a SCiri, 125 
Varadarat, 114/1., 125 
Varadaviijnu, 109, ni, 216 
Varadavi§nu Misra, 109, in, 119, 180, 
212 /1., 214/1., 217, 226, 229, 234, 
383 n, 

Varada Visfiju SOri, 131 
Varadacarya, 93 /i,, 102, 119 
Varadilrya, 112, 118, 119, 125 
Varaffalai, 381 
varartadasdy 379 

Varavara, 39, 4I; 94/1., 157, iS9«-. 
160, 163, 260, 261 ; his view of time, 
163 

Varavara muni, no, 135, 136, 137 
Varavara^inuni’CatnpUj 1 38 
Varavara-muni-ciinacaryd, 1 38 
Varavafa-muni-^kdvya^ 138 
Varavara’-muni-sataka^ 138 
Vanlha^ 16, 20, 39 /-i., 40 ?i., 523 
Varaha Mihira, 523 
Vararahga, 97, 109 n. 

Variable, 243 
Variability, 243 
vania^ 293 
varnaka^ 515 
varnikd, 516 
varttikdf 516 
Varu^dj 59, 295 
vastUf 250 n, 

Va. 4 iijii;ha, 21, 23, 482 
VaMitha^atfihitd, 19 
Vatsabhaskara, 3 n. 

VapipOrna, 104, 109 

VSeaspati, 3, 196, 467, 476, 517 w,, 533 

vdcdrambhananit 3 


vdeika, 507 
vdda^ 381, 512, 513 
Viidddrir-kuUh^ 1 27 
vddassiidmia, 513 ?i, 
vadha^ 314, 501 
Vadhula, 109 

Vadhuhi 98, no, 114 «, 

Viidhula-kula-tilaka, 127 /i. 

Vfidhdla Nanishpgha-guru, 114 
Vadhtila Narasirpha, 132 
VadhCila Srinivasa, 114, 117, 123, 126, 
«•* 3t35, 305 

VadhQla VaradagurU) 1 14 
Vildhula varada Nilrayanaguru, 138 
Vadhula VchkatScilrya, 114 
Vadideva, 536 

Vadideva Suri, 536 /i., 537 n, 
Vadihanisa, in; his conception of 
jdtit 354; his view of st'atah’- 
pTtlmdfjya-vdda, 356 et seq . ; his view 
of svaprakd.satt^a, 358 et seq. 
Vadi-hanisa-naviimvuda, 352, 361 ; 

his notion of negation, 352 
Vadihanisrnnlnivaha, 117, 184, 185, 
187; his treatment of illusion, 184 et 
seq. 

Vadihanisainhuviiha K;iinanujiU:ilryr., 
1 86 n. 

Vadihaips;imhiiv;lhikarya, n8, 119, 
183, 187 

Vadikesari, 135, 138 
Vildikcs^ari Misra, 132 
V(lidi->trayti--khaf,uitimy 124, 193/1., 305 
Vatiivijaya, 1 1 1 
vadi-vipratipattih, ziz tl 
Vilglsvara, 40 n, 

Vagvijaya, n8, 130 
vdkovdkya, 517 
vakya-kdra^ 106, 107 
Vakya-padlyay 5 1 7 ti. 
Vdkydrtha’-sanigndmf 130 
Vritnana, 39, 40 n. 

Vunuinadeva, 40 //,, 146 
Vanlvilasa Press 1910, 380/1. 
Vuramldrlsa, no, 114/1. 
vdrtd^ 532 
xulrttika^ 515 
vdrttikasutrat 515, 516 
vdsaml, 26, 27, 33, 34, 43, 51, 54, 253, 
273» 453* 4^7 

Vasudeva, 2, 13, i6, 17, 2t, 27, 29, 31, 
34» 37* 3«>* 57» *55*' 

158, 443 /*.* 474* 475* 467* 5©^ 

Fdsudnm-^fyUka , 4 74 
VasLuieven<lra, 13 
VusudexudHintfadt 1 3 
V(W0iat 20 
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vata, 47S 

vdtsalya^ 89 
Vatsiputriya, 251 
Vatsya, 1 1 9, 297 
Vatsya Anantarya, 126 
Vatsya in, 112 
Vatsya Nysirpihadeva, 122 
Vatsya Srinivasa, 112, 203; his notion 
of class-concepts, 297 ; his treatment 
of pramaita, 203 

Vatsya Varada, no, ni, 114, 116, 118, 
119, 130, 132, 349, 350, 351, 380; 
his analysis of the concept of dif- 
ference, 351 ; his notion of God, 351 ; 
his refutation of Srihar§a’s view of 
the falsity of the world, 350; his re- 
futation of the denial of the category 
of difference, 350; his view of bidhi, 

349-50 

Vatsya Varadaguru, 109 
Vatsyayana, 208, 212 n., 235 
Vdtsydyana’-hhdsya, 207 n. 
vdyu, 7, 48, 49«-, 59, 60, 163, 253, 
261, 499, 504, SOS, 510 
Vdyupurdna^ 20, 502, 503, 505, so6n.; 

its philosophy, 502 et seq. 

Veda, 2, 14, IS, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 62, 
88, 124, i6s, 198^1., 203, 347, 349, 
357, 401, 429, 441, 471, S15, 5^7, 

530, 531 

veda^nindaka^ 519 
Vedas instructed by God, 15 
Vedavid, 40 n. 
veda^viddm matam^ 181 
Vedavyasa Bhatta, in, 130 
Vedanta, i, 8, 96, 97, 100, 115, 117, 

125, 130, 138, 197, 200, 305, 307, 

352, 401, 403, 406, 416, 462, 466, 

471, 480, 481, 482, 496, 508/1.; in 

relation to Sapikbya according to 
Vijhana Bhik§u, 47 1 et seq.; its 
bheddhheda interpretation, 105 et 
seq.; dialectic, 153; view, 235 
Vedanta-de^ika, 119, 361 
Veddnta - deiika - vaibhava - prakdsikdy 
121 n.y 131 

Veddnia-UpUy 103, 113, 118, 159, 201, 
349 

Vedantaguru, 112 
VeidntU'^km^tako-^ddhdfay 131 
Veddnta-kaustubhiiy 130, 132, 402 
Veddnta^kaustubha-prabhdy 402, 4JS«-* 
416 

VeddntakdrikdxMdi ,132 
Veddnttmaftjt^dy 404 n. 
Veddnta-'panbhd^dy 9, 204, 216 
Veddnta^pdrydta^smrakha, 400, 402 


Veddnta-ratna-manju§d, 403, 411, 412 
Vedanta Ramanuja, 18, 132, 380 
Vedanta-satTigraha, 113 
Veddnta-samgraha-tdtparya-dipikdy 
130 

Vedanta-saray 103, 113, 118, 349 
Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa, 400, 403 
Vedatita-siddhan ta-samgraha , 440 
Vedanta-sutray 2, 56 n.y 476, 484 
Vedanta^tattva-vodha, 400, 408, 409 w., 
410 n.y 411 n. 

Vedanta-vijayay 117, 126, 128 w., 130 
Vedantacarya, 119, 132 
Vedantic, in, 438, 461, 467; instruc- 
tions, 308; schools, 385; texts, 61, 
337; view, 464; writers, 385 
Vedantin, 109 

Vedantists, 139, 156, 465, 477 
Vedanti Madhava, 134, 135 
Vedanti Madhavadasa, non. 
Vedartha-samgrahay loi, 103, 106, 

107, 118, 128/1., 130, 160,201,218,305 
Vedic, t6, 17, 18, 43 57, 293, 518^ 

549; circles, 530; cult, 518; doc- 
trines, 517, 519; duties, IS, 165# 
404, 416, 429; injunctions, 165, 349, 
350, 441; people, 19, 20, 531; re- 
ligion, 40, 95; rites, 14, 20; sacri- 
fices, 517, 522, 549; school, 1 81; 
science, 531 n.; scriptures, 366; 
sects, 20; texts, 17, 112, 390, 391, 
394 

Vegetables, 97 n. 

Veil, 366, 371, 372, 374 
Veiling, 369; agent, 369 
Venkata, 18, 63 n.y 66 n.y 67, 94, 96//., 
98 w., 99, 105 n.y 107, no, in, 114, 

II5, 117, 118, 119, 120, I2I n.y IZZy 

123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 

132, i35> iS5> 157, 159. ibi, 163, 

183, 201, 203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 

211, 212 n.y 213, 214, 216, 217, 
219 n.y 220, 221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236 n.y 
238, 240, 241, 250 n.y 251, 254, 25s, 
256, 257, 261, 262, 263, 265, 268 /z., 
269, 270, 277, 280, 281, 282, 286, 

288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 

297, 301, 302, 303, 305, 306, 307> 

308, 311, 3^3* 3H. 316, 317, 318. 

3 i 9 » 333 » 3554. 3251 326, 327, 340 . 

342» 344, 346, 35-2, 353, 355, 35^, 

380, 381, 3B2, 3B3, 426; analysis 
of momentariness, 273 et seq.; an 
upholder of anvita-hhidhana’-vdday 
233; a constructor of Ramanuja 
logic, 23s; conclusive remarks on 

V) 
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Veiikafa icont.) 

doubt, 208 et seq.f decision, nature 
of, 210; definition of pramdtj^a^ 236; 
doubt and li/w, 214; error, defini- 
tion of, 210; -error and doubt, 
relation, 208 et seq.; his agree- 
ment with the Pancardtra view 
of God, 303 ; his admission of 
three pram anas, 214; his admission 
of three types of illusion from three 
points of view, 241 ; his analysis of 
doubt, 211; his classification of 
doubt, 2 1 2-13; his conception of 
jdti, 355; his conception of sddrsyfa, 
355; his criticism of Bhaskaru, 301 ; 
his criticism of Brahmadatta, 291; 
his criticism of Nydya^sutra and 
Pmjnd^paritrdna regarding doubt, 
21 1 ; his criticism of Nyaya theory of 
doubt, 307 ; his criticism of SStpkhya 
argument in favour of prakrti, 256 et 
seq . ; his criticism of the avidya, 330 
et seq . ; his criticism of the Samkhya 
view of God, 296; his criticism of 
the Sankara conception of the unity 
of self, 345 ; his criticism of the view 
that ajiidna is a positive entity, 327 
et seq . ; his criticism of the view that 
ajndna rests in the individual jivas, 
329; his criticism of the view that 
all effects arc false owing to their 
contradiction, 341 et seq,\ his criti- 
cism of the view^ that avidya and 
rndyd are different, 334 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that Brahman 
is pure bliss, 344; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness cannot 
be produced, 321; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 323 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that conscious- 
ness is one, 322; his criticism of the 
view that emancipation is attained 
by right knowledge, 326; his criti- 
cism of the view that indeterminate 
Brahman could be eternal, 345; his 
criticism of the view that pure 
consciousness is sdk^in, 325; his 
criticism of the view that pure con- 
sciousness is unqualified, 323; his 
criticism of the view that realization 
of monistic identity produces eman- 
cipation, 336 et seq.; his criticism of 
the view that scriptural t(‘stimony is 
supenor to perception, 326; his 
criticism of the view that the notion 
of the seif as knower is false, 325; 


his criticism of the Yoga view of 
God, 2ofi; his critii-ism of YUdava 
Frakasa, 302; his definition of per- 
ception, 216; his doctrine of eman- 
cipation, 2<)2; his eschatidogica! con- 
ception, 295; his lifi- am! literature, 
ids Nyaya tb.cory, nN 
futation of, 262 et seq . ; Ids relation 
oi the view that consciousness is 
identic'al witn self, 290; Ids refuta- 
tion of Buddhist and Garviika theory 
of dkdsa, 282; Ids refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines of momentari- 
ness, 26H et seq.; his refutation of 
Carvitka causality, 276: his refuta- 
tion of contentless consciousness, 
310-n; his refutation of different 
views of God, 302; his refutation of 
Katya> ana’s views of Ciod, 302; ids 
refutation of Sainkhya-salkarya- 
vilda, 265 et seq.; his refill ation of 
nindkalpajndna, 311; his refutation 
of Sankara, 304 et seq.; his refutation 

of i^ankara’s theory of taiahhtdti, 318 

19; Ids refutation of fMi'harsa’s re- 
futation of pram amt, 202; his refu- 
tation of the deidal of production of 
individual cogrdtions, 319 et seq.; 
his refutation of the Hmldhist denial 
of suhstanee, 251 et.mp; his refuta- 
tion of tlu* denial of the cutegor^' of 
tlifferenee, 312; Ids refutation of the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
souls, his refutation of the 

falsity of tht‘ workl on the grouru! of 
validity, 14; his refutation of 
the falsity of tlu‘ world on the ground 
of alisence of relation between the 
perce.iver and the perceived, 314 et 
seq.; his refutation of the Nyjflya 
doctrine of the formation of whole 
from parts, 263 et seq . ; his refutation 
of the possibility of jijmtsu according 
to Sankands interpretation, 306; Ids 
refutation of the view of tlte reflec- 
tion of Brahman under arufyd, 291 ; 
his refutation of the view tliiit avidya 
rests in Brahman, 317*18; his re- 
futation of the view that; perception 
refers to pure Being, 311; his re- 
futation of the view tliat Brahman i» 
qualityless, 306; his refutation of the 
view that the self-liitninosity of 
Brahman is contentless, 3t«>-i7; his 
refutation of the view that the 
ance of unity texts can lead to im- 
mediate perception, 308'' 10; his re* 
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futation of the view that the world 
is illusory, 3ia™i3; his special 
treatment of doubt, 207 et seq,; his 
support to the theory of jndna- 
karma-samuccayay 307; his support 
of the Vedic testimony, 203; bis 
theory of consciousness, a quality ot 
self, 288; his treatment of avayava^ 
232; his treatment of doubt, 202; 
his treatment of doubt compared 
with that of Varada Nfirayana, 208; 
his treatment of inference, 225 et 
seq. ; his treatment of kevala-^^yati- 
rekitty 226-7; his treatment of 
memory as pramdnay 214; his treat- 
ment of object, 217; his treatment 
of pardmarsay 229 ; his treatment of 
pmmdnay 201 et seqr, his treatment 
of hhda-pramdnay 233; his treat- 
ment of substance, 251 et seq.; his 
treatment of tarkuy 227; his treat- 
ment of types of inference, 229 et 
.leq.; his treatment of vyaptigrahay 
228 ; his treatment of vydpti, 225-6 ; 
his view of apiirva or 303 ; 

his view of bhaktiy 292 et seq.; his 
views of emancipation attainable by 
CyOii’s grace, 304; his view of God, 
157 et seq.; his view of incarnation, 
302-3 ; his view of karma and rnuktiy 
295 ; his view of karma and prdyas- 
eitta^ 293““4; his view of matter, 162 
et seq.; his view of prakrtiy mahaiy 
tanmdtruy etc., 163 et seq.; his view 
of self in relation to God, 161 etseq.; 
his view of the relation of the souls 
with God, 297; his view of validity 
of memory, 237; his view^ of virtue 
and vice, 291; his view that errors 
cannot vanish by Brahma-know- 
ledge, 307 ; his view that world ap- 
pearance continues even after the 
destruction of avidydy 30H; nature 
of dkasuy 282 ; nature of the senses, 
280 et seq.; nature of time, 284; 
nature of soul, 286 et seq.; offered a 
critic of (jotatna’s logic, 235; re- 
futation of Gilrvfika theory of soul, 
286 ii seq.; refutation of the view 
that consciousness belongs to the 
senses, 289; refutation of the view 
that scriptural texts cannot signify 
Brahman, 340; fiahkartds conception 
of cessation of avidyd criticized, 338 
et seq. 

VchkatadUsa, 132 

Venkata-dciiika, 112 


VenkatanSthaiya, 117 
Venkata SudhI, 12, 18, 132 
Vehkatacarya, 112, 117 
Vehkatadhvari, 131, 132 
Vehkatarya, 1 12 

Verbal knowledge, 216, 217, 308, 310 

Verbal testimony, 128 

Vernal, 295 

Verse, 117, i8i 

vibhava, 39, 42, 129, 158 

vihhava-avataraSy 40 n. 

vibhava-devatdy 21 

vihhavdvatdra, 41 

vibhUy 262, 386 

vibhUtiy 475 

Vibration, 206; potential, 163 
Vice, 291, 304, 349, 441, 493, 506, 521, 
,522» 533 

Vicious, 255, 267, 304, 349; circle, 419, 
433; infinite, 9, 253, 267, 277, 286, 
316, 320, 334, 341, 353, 355, 359, 
417, 421, 424, 433; infinitude, 177W. 
Victor, 78 
Vidaddhay si/ifti. 

Vidaddhavadiy 5x4 
vidagdhUy 514 w. 
videhl rnuktasy 441 
vidhiy 8, 350 
VidhisudhakarUy 1 3 3 
Vidhura, 513 

Vidhura-‘pari4ita’-jdtakay 514 w, 
vidyd, 47, 49, 507, 508, 509 
VidySdhideva, 40 n. 

Vidyanandi, 546, 547 
VidySpati, 3 

Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta, 3 
Vidyaranya, 120 
vidyd^yoni-sarlray 41 5 
View, 50, 56, 181, 182, 184, 185, itS7, 
192, 196,204,206, 289,291, 297, 302, 
303, 305, 307, 330, 335, 349, 

350, 409, 4.10, 429, 433, 435, 456, 
458, 46 1 , 469, 473 , 477> 496, 49H. 5 ^ o, 
512, 519,5210, 521, 522,532, 533, 538 
Vihagendra saqikitay 23, 24, 41, 57 
Vihahgama, 40 n. 

Vijayanagara, 120, 121 
mjaydy 57 
Vijayindra, 127 
Vijayindra Bhik^u, 1 17 
Vijayindra-pardjayay 127, 305 
Vijayolldsa^ 126 

VijMna Bhik§u, 445, 456, 480, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 493, 496, 497; 
his conception of the individual, 460 
et seq . ; his conception of the relation 
of the world with God, 454 seq. ; 
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Vijnina Bhik§u {cont.) 
his criticism of Sai|ikhya and Yoga, 
479 et seq,; his notion of God, 461 ; 
his philosophy, 445 et seq . ; his treat- 
ment of avidydy 468 et seq , ; his treat- 
ment of bhakti\ 450 et seq , ; his treat- 
ment of Brahma experietice, 465 et 
seq.; his treatment of experience, 
467; his treatment of kanmtf 452 et 
seq.; his treatment of the nature of 
God, 474 et seq . ; his treatment of the 
relation of Samkhya to Vedanta, 471 
et seq.; his view of gradation of 
realities, 445 ; his view of karmay 445 ; 
kdla in, 446; mdyd and pradhdna in, 
476 et seq . ; relation of self and ananda 
in, 445 ; world and Brahman in, 446 
et seq. 

vijndnamy 185 
vijmna-vcidiny 142, 205 
Vijildnd-rnrta-bhdsyay 450, 451 /n, 

453 454 «■, 455 «•. 457 »; 45 ® 

459 n., 461, 462?!., 46371., 46871., 
472 n.y 473 n.y 477 n.y 47^ n,, 480 n.y 
481 n.y 482 n. 

Vikalpa, 4 

vikdra, 3, 260 386, 480 

Vikdra-veday 21 
vikdri kdrana, 454 

mkarhiy 61 

vikarmasthafty 518 
Vikrama Cola, 104 
vikriydtmaka ,172 
vikrtay 342 
vikrty’-dtmd, 25 

vilaksaj^a-mahatvd-'dy-adhikarafjatvddy 

257 * 

Vimba-tattva-prakdHkd, 1 22 
vindsay 314 

Vindhyesvarl PrasSda, referring to 
Vaisnava commentators, i n. 
Vindhyesvarl Prasada Pandita, i n., 2, 
3 

Violation, 128 
vipratipattUiy 212 213 

vipuray 503, 504 
Virinchipuram, 523 
Virocana, 528 
Virodha-hhanjanf, 384 
Virodha-^nirodhay 115, 130, 384, 385, 
386 387, 392, 393 394 n-.'s'is 

Virodha^parihdray 124 
Virodha-mrilthinly 395, 396 
Virodha<-varUthmhpramdi flinty 130, 396 
Virtues, 29, 33, 34, 47, 291, 294, *95, 
303. 304. 349 . 38*^, 441. 450. 493 . 
S06, 521 , 522, 530, 533, 549, 550 


Virtuous, 51, 295, 304, 349, 437, 
549 

viyuddha^dfiarma-dhyimwany 268 
vtruty 500 

VifUm.solaippillai, 1 38 
Visible, 5, 500 
Vision, 71, 459. 47 C 505 
Visual, 543; organ, 222, 240, 241, 243, 
459» 545 ; perception, 219, 310; 
sense, 217 
vUadd-vahhdsdy 2 1 7 
vise^antiy 429 
viii^ta^'jndnay 22 1 

VUiUd-dmitay ni, u8, up, 

120, 123, 125, T59, 234, 235, 351, 
389, 392, 393. 395 
Visi^td-dtmita logic, 234 
VUi^tuHivaita-siddhantiiy 1 27 
Visi^td-dvaitavaday 1 1 9 
Visi^^d-dvaitinSy 3 9 3 
visi^fdrthay 233 
vm^tatva, 218 
vimddhiy 524 
VisiHi-gupddariay 1 3 1 
Vi.4vajaya, i t 8 
Vi.4varQpa, 40 n. 

Vi.4vacftrya, 401 
Vihdmitray 23 
Vi^vllmitra 119 
Viwodardy 59 
Vi^ayatd-vdday 1 33 
Vi^ayu^vakya^dtpikdy tty, 126 
Vi§nu, t2, 19. 20, 24, 25, 31, 33, 37, 
39, 40 44. 45. 50, 52. 57. 5^^. 

61 y 63, 64, 66, 67 n.y 68, 69, 87, 89, 
96. 155. 304. 4*5. 44^ n.y 473, 475, 
49^5. 499. 505. 507, 509 
Visnucitta, 69, lu, 119, 137, 21471., 
220/1., 234, 235, 383 n . ; a predecessor 
of Venkata in the construction of 
Ramanuja logic, 235 
Vijjpucittan, 63 
Vurmdharmottaray 20 
Visnu MLsra, 159 

Vipjni ihmfnay 20, 81, 260/1., 497, 
498/1., 499 w., 500, 501 n.y 530; its 
pliilosophy, 497 et seq. 

Vipiu-saqthitdy 23, 24, 31:, 32; ahettrh 
kdm in, 31; Bhdgavata^yoga in, 32; 
hhakti and yogety 32 ; God, nature of, 
31; philosophy of, 23'-«*4; pmkrtiy 
theory of, 3 1 ; ^ SSrpkhya in, 23-4; 
^dql-angd-yoga in, 24; view of all- 
pervasivc soul different from the 
Srivaisnavas, 24 
Vi^nu'-'.saktiy 36 
V ip)U'-mttm^rahmyay 1 3 2 
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Vi^nU'^tattva’-samhita^ 22; its contents, 

zz 

Vi^nu-vardhana^ 104 n, 

Vi§vaksena, 63 m., 64, 67 «. 
P\waksena^samkitdy 24, 30, 41 71., 43, 
56, 57; vyfiha doctrine in, 39/7. 

Vital energy, 462 
Vital functions, 540 
Vital spirit, 80 
vitanddy 312, 513, 51477. 
vitaridu-sat tha^ 514 
vitandd-vada-satthamy 5 1 2 
vn arta^paratnpard, 332 
Vivddurtha-*sam^rahay 1 32 
t’lrcAvt, 449, 508 
Vivid impression, 2x7 
Vividness, 217 
vlrUy 60 

ViranMyana, 94 

Vtra-rUghava-dasa, 114, u6, 132, 352 
vlryay 35, 37, 56 
Void, 56 

Volition, 298, 299 
Volitional activity, 47 
V rajabhu^anasarapadeva , 402 
vrata, 33, 62 
Yrddha^mantiy 20 
vfddhiy 47 

Vrhafu mlradfya^purdpay 20 
vf'ksdy 500 

Vrk^adfhmmdmftay 1 22 
Vfndflvana, 94 
Vfndlivanadeva, 402 
vrtti 105, 281, 372, 373, 374* 4ti) 423, 
439, 4<'>5, 466, 471, 48s, 494, 495 
xjrtti^jndna, 204 
x?rtti-kdmy 105, 107, 108 
Vftti^^kdrasyay 105 n. 
tirtti’^nirodhay 506 n. 
vrUi-pratwimhitamy 373 
stage, 363 

Vucci Venkaticarya, 132 
vyakta, 476, 497 
x)yaktd^*vyaktay 497, 508 
vyaktiy 52 
vyangQy 265 
vydpyay 225 

x>yatirekiy 230; inference, 23017., 232; 
type, 231 

vyatireki ammdnay 231, 234 
¥yavaMfaika>-satyatva--khaft 4 iinay 1 25 
vymahdfikay 459, 477 
vyavahdfikatvay 478 
VyamhdnkatvaJihai^ 4 ^Jtna*sdray 1 33 
vymmMnkty 371 
vymmhifay *36 

vydhata^skdhyU'^viparyaydty 229 


vyahkydna^^mandapay 137 
vydnay 59, 60 
vydpaka, 225 
xydpdra, 204 
vydptiy 225, 228, 427 
VySsa, 18 n., 20, 39, 482 
VySsa Bhattar, 109 n. 

Vydsa-hhd^yay 452 
VySsadeva, 402 
VydsU'- tdtparya-fdrnayay 133 
VySsatirtha, iii, 426 
vyornay 31 

vyaha, 17 , 37 , 38 , 39 , 41 , 42 , 56, 157 , 
475; doctrine, 19; manifestations, 
22 

Waking consciousness, 363 
Warangal, 120 

Water, 42, 46, 128, 181, 369, 540, 541, 
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